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Art,  I.  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Primate  Life  of  James  Caulfield,  Pari 
of  Charlemont ,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  & c.  By  Francis-  Hardy,  Esq, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  three  last  parliaments  of  Ire¬ 
land.  4to.  pp.  443.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1810. 

are  of  opinion  that  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  which,  at  the  present  juncture,  can  engage  the 
attention  of  British  politicians, — and  that  this  biographical 
performance  is  one  of  the  very  few  instructive  books  which  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  It  is  also,  we  think,  an 
entertaining  book ;  on  which  account,  we  should  hope,  it  stands 
a  good  chance  of  being  generally  read,  and  of  helping  strongly 
to  diffuse  that  acquaintance  with  Irish  affairs,  which  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  two  countries,  at  the  present  epoch,  renders  of  so 
much  importance.  For  these  reasons  we  make  no  scruple  of 
assigning  a  conspicuous  place  to  this  volume  in  the  present 
number  of  our  journal,  notwithstanding  that  Ireland  formed  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion  in  our  last.  In  attending  to  Mr, 
Dewar  moreover,  we  had  chiefly  to  consider  him  as  a  reporter  of 
facts,  relating  to  the  “  manners  and  customs”  of  the  Irish. 
Mr.  Hardy,  on  the  other  hand,  conducts  us  into  a  wide  held  of 
political  speculation.  Having,  therefore,  laid  before  our  rea¬ 
ders  the  remarks  of  a  sensible  observer  on  the  actual  condition 
of  our  sister  country,  we  may  with  the  greater  propriety  invite 
their  attention  to  some  of  those  leading  circumstances  which 
have  been  the  means  of  placing  it  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  book  may  be  not  unaptly  termed  the  gossiping 
history  of  Ireland  during  all  that  period  in  which,  to  any  good 
purpose,  Ireland  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  history.  When 
we  say  gossiping  we  use  the  word,  however,  in  the  best  sense/" 
We  use  it  to  express  those  historical  topics  which  most  natu¬ 
ral  lv,  that  is,  most  frequently,  form  the  subject  of  conversation 
Vgl.  LX.  '  R 
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among  well  informed  people,  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
politics  and  literature  of  their  age  and  country.  It  is  not  only 
full  of  details  respecting  the  grand  events — the  wars — the  al¬ 
liances — the  parliamentary  debates — the  ministerial  changes — 
the  opposition  struggles;  but  of  anecdotes  respecting  the 
principal  personages  who  appear  in  the  field,  whose  character, 
whose  talents,  views,  and  connections  are  minutely  and  with 
intelligence  described.  The  author  is  a  man  who  has  acted  a 
part  in  the  scene  which  he  delineates,  and  is  well  qualified 
for  the  task  which  he  has  set  himself.  Profound  political 
views  he  leaves,  as  not  within  his  sphere:  but  the  outside  of 
the  political  machine  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  from 
a  near  station  during  many  years,  and  with  its  visible  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  hands  which  directed  them,  he  is  evidently  well 
acquainted.  How  the  common  mass  of  well  informed  people 
in  Ireland  felt,  and  how  they  acted,  may  therefore  be  learned 
from  this  book  with  no  common  accuracy.  Nor  is  this,  at  th© 
present  eventful  moment  in  the  history  of  the  British  people, 
a  knowledge  of  small  importance.  If  the  closer  and  darker 
machinations  of  the  intriguing  few,  and  the  sublimer  views  of 
the  real  philosophers,  if  any  such  were  in  the  scene,  seldom 
enter  much  into  the  delineations  or  inferences  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
still  what  he  exhibits,  is  the  ground-work  upon  which  both 
the  selfish  and  the  philanthropic  had  to  erect  their  schemes. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  a  first  rate  nobleman,  rather  than  a  first 
rate  man  of  talents.  He  had  a  love  of  toleration,  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  He  wrote  well,  and  even  elegantly.  His  under¬ 
standing  was,  to  a  considerable  degree,  emancipated  from  the 
prejudices  which  govern  the  weak  and  ill  instructed,  and  which, 
from  their  general  operation,  frequently  retain  too  strong  a 
hold  upon  minds  of  more  than  ordinary  force  and  cultivation. 
Lord  Charlemont  was  a  man  of  principle  in  the  truest  and  most 
uncommon  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  his  country  better  than 
himself.  What  his  mind  suggested  to  him  for  the  good  of  his 
country  he  pursued;  and  no  prospect  of  reward  or  benefit  to 
himself,  in  gratifying  the  powerful  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  convic¬ 
tions,  led  him  to  desist  in  the  pursuit.  He  did  more.  He- 
preserved  his  understanding  free  from  conquest.  In  the  path  of 
Corruption  it  is  a  very  common  case  to  make  a  surrender  of  the 
understand ing  first ;  after  which  the  training  of  the  conscience 
is  a  task  comparatively  easy.  Present  to  a  man  an  act  of  base¬ 
ness  or  corruption  in  which  he  is  desired  to  participate.  At 
first  his  mind  revolts,  and  he  refuses  his  sanction.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  extremely  favourable  to  his  interests,  had  he  heartily 
joined  with  those  who  were  so  able  to  serve  him.  He  begins, 
therefore,  by  listening  to  the  doctrine,  “  that  government,  as 
such,  ought  to  be  supported;  that  the  comajunity  is  disposed  t© 
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disaffection ;  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  governed  by 
terror.”  If  his  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  united  with  a 
party  in  opposition,  he  attends  to  the  doctrine,  u  that  in  order 
tO'any  good,  men  must  act  in  conjunction;  if  they  would  act  in 
conjunction,  they  must  make  concessions  to  one  another;  if  a 
man  is  satisfied  with  his  party  upon  the  whole,  he  ought  to  give 
up  his  judgment  to  theirs  on  particular  occasions;  by  dissenting 
from  his  party,  a  politician  sacrifices  himself,  without  doing 
any  good  to  his  country,  &c.”  By  these  convenient  doctrines, 
a  man  gives  up  his  understanding  to  a  ministry  in  the  one  case, 
to  a  party  in  opposition  in  the  other,— and  there  is  no  act 
of  subservience  to  the  designs  of  either,  however  base,  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared  by  such  a  surrender.  The  under¬ 
standing  is  satisfied  that  it  is  good  to  follow,  and  the  consci¬ 
ence  is  guided  by  the  understanding.  Interest,  conscience,  and 
understanding  act  in  unison^  there  is  no  schism, — no  he¬ 
retical  division  ;  the  hierarchy,  of  the  microcosm,  man,  is  tran¬ 
quil  and  catholic,  without  a  single  unwelcome  dissentient  to 
disturb  its  unity  and  repose. 

It  is  by  a  process  similar  to  this,  that  most  people  become 
true  ministerialists,  or  true  party-men.  Lord  Charlemont, 
however,  by  a  good  fortune  rather  uncommon  in  his  rank  of 
life,  resisted  this  manufactory  operation.  He  kept  his  under¬ 
standing  in  his  own  power:  he  looked  at  the  affairs  of  his  coun¬ 
try  with  his  own  eyes:  without  caring  what  a  ministry,  or  what 
a  set  of  opposition  leaders  might  chuse  to  see,  he  asked  him¬ 
self  what  was  actually  before  him  :  he  trusted  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  for  his  own  conclusions  ;  and  though  he  took  an  active 
share  in  public  business,  was  a  living  proof,  that  it  is  at  any  rate 
possible  for  a  man,  in  a  certain  rank  of  life,  to  have  a  veritable 
love  for  good  government ,  a  disinterested  wish  to  benefit  his 
country. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1728.  His  education  was  not  good,  and  how  his  taste  for  lite¬ 
rature  was  acquired,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace.  He  went  abroad 
in  the  autumn  of  1746;  and  had  the  lesoiution  to  place  him¬ 
self  for  a  year  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  at  Turin.  He  was 
at  Turin,  while  David  Hume  thehistorian  was  there  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  secretary  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  British  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  The  literary  reputation  of  Hume,  was  not  lost  upon  his 
lordship,  whose  rank,  on  the  other  hand,  and  we  may  add,  whose? 
acquirements  and  dispositions  engaged  the  attention  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  An  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  which 
lasted  for  life. 

Lord  Charlemont  tells  us  one  thing  respecting  Hume, 
which  we  have  not  learned  from  any  other  quarter  ;  to  wit,  that 
he  was,  in  a  private  way,  abundantly  solicitous  to  gain  prose- 
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lytes.  Accordingly,  he  made  various  and  earnest  trials  upon  the 
young  nobleman;  but  without  success:  for  his  lordship  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  superstitious  persons,  who  regard  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  strongest  bond  of  society,  as  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  curbing  the  unruly  passions  of  man,  as  exactly  suited 
to  his  moral  wants,  and  as  supplying  the  only  preparation  for 
an  eternal  state.  He  thus  describes  Hume’s  appearance. 

*  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real  cha¬ 
racter,  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  phisiognomy  were  baffled  by 
his  countenance;  neither  could  the  most  skilful,  in  that  science,  pretend  to 
discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  in  the  unmeaning 
features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and 
without  any  other  expression  than  that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant 
and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted 
to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  Alderman,  than  of  a  refined 
philosopher.  His  speech,  in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the 
broadest  Scotch  accent,  and  his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable; 
so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth 
a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong  ;  but 
his  health  and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of 
manly  comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an 
uniform  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer 
of  the  trained  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  Lieutenant-general,  and  v/as  sent  to 
the'courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their  quota 
of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer,  and 
Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet/  p.  8. 

f 

There  is  a  curious  testimony  which  Lord  Charlemont  drew 
from  the  lips  of  Hume,  respecting  Rousseau’s  state  of  mind 
in  regard  to  religion,  which  we  shall  present  in  his  lordship’s 
own  words. 

•  v  _ 

4  When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  happening  to  meet  with 
Hume  in  the  park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connexion,  and  particu¬ 
larly  hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  he  perfectly  happy  in  his  new 
friend,  as  their  sentiments  were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar.  4  Why  no, 
man/  said  he,  4  in  that  you  are  mistaken  ;  Rousseau  is  not  what  you  think 
him  ;  he  has  a  hankering  after  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a 
Christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own/'  p.  120. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that,  from  a  certain  combina- 
nation  of  circumstances,  Hume  became,  in  Paris,  an  object  of 
prodigious  curiosity  and  admiration.  His  person,  mien,  and 
manners,  did  not  much  qualify  him  to  shine  in  frivolous  socie¬ 
ty.  However,  he  was  for  a  time  the  c  idol’  of  the  brilliant  cir¬ 
cle  of  Paris.  The  following  reflections  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
who  was  an  eye  witness,  are  valuable. 

4  Hume's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous;  and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a  more 
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striking  manner,  the  whimsical  genius  of  the  French.  No  man,  from  hia 
manners,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their  society,  or  less  likely  to  meet 
with  their  approbation  ;  but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  pervades,  and 
deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was  then  the  folly  of  the  day. 

Free  thinking  and  English  frocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the  Angloma- 
nie  was  the  ton  du  fiais.  Lord  Holland,  though  far  better  calculated  than 
Hume  to  please  in  France,  was  also  an  instance  of  this  singular  predilec¬ 
tion.  Being  about  this  time  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  French  concluded, 
that  an  Englishman  of  his  reputation  must  be  a  philosopher,  and  must  be 
admired.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  doze  after  dinner,  and  one  day, 
at  a  great  entertainment,  he  happened  to  fall  asleep  :  ‘  Le  voila  !*  says  a 
Marquis,  pulling  his  neighbour  by  the  sleeve  ;  ‘  Le  voila,  qui  pense  !?  But 
the  madness  for  Hume  was  far  more  singular  and  extravagant.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  conversation  to 
Strangers,  and  particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  little  delightful,  and 
still  more  particularly,  one  would  suppose,  to  French  women.  And  yet 
no  lady’s  toilette  was  complete  without  Hume’s  attendance.  At  the 
opera,  his  broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  entre  deux  jolts  minois. 
The  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism  ;  a  species  of 
philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness 
is  interesting,  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  the  women  in  France  were 
deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers.  'J’ije  tenets  of  the  new  philosophy 
were  a  fiortee  de  tout  le  monde ,  and  the  perusal  of  a  wanton  novel,  such,  for 
example,  as  Therese  Philosophe,  was  amply  sufficient  to  render  any  fine 
gentleman,  or  any  fine  lady,4ln  accomplished,  nay,  a  learned  deist.  How 
my  friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  encounter  of  these  French  female 
Titans  I  know  not.  In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his  con¬ 
viction  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  women,  made  him  perfectly  averse 
from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine.’  pp, 
121,122. 

Lord  Charlemont  was  as  little  of  a  convert  to  LInme’s  slavish 
principles  in  politics,  as  he  was  to  his  sceptical  principles  in 
religion.  When  his  history  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  with  that  warm  sensibility  to 
the  interests  of  liberty  which  so  honourably  distinguished  him, 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  reprobate  the  doctrines 
of  Hume,  by  name,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  what  Hume  said  upon  this  ocasion. 

c  Nothing  ever  gave  Hume  more  real  vexation,  than  the  strictures  made 
upon  his  history  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
boon  after  that  speech  I  met  Hume,  and  ironically  wished  him  joy  of  the 
high  honour  that  had  been  done  him.  ‘  Zounds,  man,’  said  he,  with  more 
peevishness  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  express,  ‘  he’s  a  Goth!  he’s  a  Van¬ 
dal  !’  Indeed,  his  history  is  as  dangerous  in  politics,  as  his  essays  are  in 
religion  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  same  man  who  la¬ 
bours  to  free  the  mind  from  what  he  supposes  religious  prejudices,  should 
as  zealously  endeavour  to  shackle  it  with  the  servile  ideas  of  despotism.’ 
pp.  122,  123. 
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The  book  before  us  contains  a  curious  and  interesting  ac* 
jcount,  by  Lord  Charlemont,  of  a  visithe  paid  to  Montesquieu; 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  we  have  ever  met 
with  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Hut  we  must  detain  ourselves  no  longer 
with  the  private  history  of  this  npblfcman.  Ireland  now  claims 
our  regard;  and  touching  upon  Irish  affairs  is  launching  into 
the  ocean.  So  many  things  press  for  statement,  and  eluci¬ 
dation,  and  our  limits  permit  us  to  meddle  with  so  few,  that 
we  hardly  know  either  how  to  begin  or  how  to  end.  Lord 
Chgriemont  returned  from  bis  travels  about  the. year  17555 
and  began  to  take  a  share  in  Irish  politics. 

Ireland,  since  its  submission  to  the  crown  of  England,  had 
been  governed,  or  rather  misgoverned,  in  a  supposed 
subservience  to  the  interests  of  the  more  powerful  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  a  way  which  in  reality  was  just  as  little  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interests  of  the  one  country  as  to  those  of  the 
other.  When  the  Reformation,  that  event  of  unparalled 
importance,  occurred,  the  fruits  which  naturally  sprang 
from  the  manner  in  which  Ireland  had  been  dealt  with, 
immediately  appeared.  The  light  and  knowledge  which 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  had  very  generally  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  casting  away  the  chains  which  popery  fas¬ 
tened  round  them,  had,  through  negligence  or  oppression, 
been  unable  to  make  their  way  into  Ireland,  No  exchange  of 
good  offices  had  taken  place,  which  might  have  created  a 
sympathy,  independently  of  reason,  between  the  pe  ople  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  those  of  the  governing  country7,  whom  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  proud  to  follow. 
There  was  rather  an  antipathy,  from  the  recollection  of  injury, 
and  a  blind  adherence  to  ancient  practice  and  belief ;  that  pro¬ 
pensity  to  reverence  what  their  ancestors  reverenced,  winch  so 
commonly  governs  those  in  whom  r  ason  is  too  weak  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  ascendancy.  From  these  causes  it  unfortunately  hap¬ 
pened,  unfortunately  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  that  when 
England  and  Scotland  threw  off  the  yoke  of  papal  supersti¬ 
tion,  the  Irish  were  not  prepared  for  so  important  an  innova¬ 
tion.  They  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion.  A  new  distinc¬ 
tion  was  thus  created  between  the  two  orders  of  men,  and  a 
distinction  pregnant  with  calamities. 

At  that  time  the  influence  of  a  bad  religion,  which  had  long 
corrupted  the  minds  of  men — the  ignorance  of  many  centu¬ 
ries  of  darkness,  which  the  revival  of  letters  had  done  little 
more  than  begun  to  dispel — and  the  sterner  passions,  which 
rule  with  peculiar  force  in  ignorant  and  benighted  minds, 
stimulated  the  professors  of  religion  to  hate  one  another,  on 
the  score  of  any  diversity  of  opinion.  Each  denomination  of 
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Christians  wished  to  be  the  sole  denomination,  and  to  prevent, 
by  persecution,  the  existence  of  any  other.  The  most  ma¬ 
lignant  passions,  and,  along  with  passions,  the  most  malignant 
acts,  arose  out  of  this  state  of  mind.  The  protestants  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  papists  of  Ireland  had  this  cup  of  bitterness  in¬ 
fused  into  the  vessel  of  their  antecedent  national  antipathies 
and  dislikes.  In  several  foreign  parts,  where  the  popish  re¬ 
ligion  was  the  most  powerful,  it  had  put  down  all  dissent  by 
the  most  violent  cruelties  ;  and  excited  horror  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  participated  in  the  sentiments  of  the  sufferers.  Un¬ 
der  a  blood}^-minded  princess,  the  people  of  England  had 
been  thrown  into  agonies  of  terror  and  detestation  by  the  sight 
of  the  greatest  atrocities,  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  opposition  to  the  catholic  faith.  During  the 
struggles  for  liberty  and  religion  with  the  House  of  Stuart,  the 
detestation  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  was  inflamed  among  the 
English  by  the  danger  of  its  restoration ;  and  the  barbarities 
of  which  the  Irish  were  several  times  guilty  in  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  religion  which  the  Stuarts  were 
supposed  to  embrace,  kept  up  the  fears  and  antipathies  of  the 
English  in  all  their  vehemence.  When  the  protestants  gained 
the  firm  ascendancy,  they  were  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  think 
no  securities  in  their  own  behalf  too  strong;  and  no  severities 
too  harsh  upon  a  sect  whose  designs  and  principles  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  once  dangerous  to  themselves,  and  hateful  to 
the  Almighty. 

When  the  passions  are  taken  for  counsellors,  they  always 
advise  too  much.  When  there  is  sufficient  power  to  carry  the 
combined  dictates  of  terror  and  hatred  into  execution,  it  is  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  their  objects  will  become,  to  no  incon¬ 
siderable  degree,  the  victims  of  oppression. 

Every  candid  man  must  allow,  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
who  established  the  penal  code  against  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
that  they  were  called  upon  in  justice  to  themselves,  and  in 
behalf  of  what  they  justly  regarded  the  highest  of  human 
interests,  liberty  of  conscience,  to  take  measures  of  self-de¬ 
fence.  They  were  justified,  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
in  providing  for  their  own  security,  against  a  body  of  men, 
whose  predetermined  hostility  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

Security,  however,  was  the  line  which  bounded  their  rights. 
Beyond  what  was  necessary  to  render  themselves  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  safe,  their  restraining  measures  had  no  sanction  to 
proceed.  Whatever  was  not  rigidly  necessary  for  security, 
was  persecution  ;  and  the  protestant  was  just  as  little  intitled  to 
persecute  the  catholic,  as  the  catholic  the  protestant. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
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endeavour  to  describe  the  due  limits  of  coercion,  cither  at  the 
commencement  of  the  penal  code,  or  at  any  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod.  Other  occasions  will  present  themselves  for  this  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  historical  phenomena,  however,  of  Ireland, 
so  much  depend  upon  the  religious  classification  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that,  without  an  attention  to  religious  facts,  the  leading 
events  appear  altogether  inexplicable. 

Among  our  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  there  are  some 
who  think  that,  a  still  greater  relaxation  of  all  coercive  methods, 
with  regard  to  the  adherents  of  the  catholic  religion,  would  he 
prudent  and  just  ;  others  are  of  opinion,  that  as  much  indul¬ 
gence  as  consists  with  safety,  has  been  already  granted.  All 
however,  are  agreed  in  thinking,  that  at  first  a  good  deal  more 
was  done,  than  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  absolutely 
required;  and,  accordingly,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  seve¬ 
rities  of  the  penal  code  have  been  repealed. 

It  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  because 
these  severities  have  been  fitly  repealed,  they  were  not  fitly 
instituted.  It  does  however  so  follow,  if  the  circumstances  are 
not  found  to  have  materially  changed.  But  externally  they 
certainly  have  not  so  'changed.  The  relative  proportion 
of  catholics  to  protestants  is  understood  to  have  increased 
rather  than  to  have  diminished.  In  point  of  physical  force, 
therefore,  the  danger  from  the  catholics  is  as  great  as  ever, 
and  any  dimunition  of  that  danger  must  be  ascribed  to  moral 
causes;  the  danger  must  have  diminished  because  the  hostile 
mind  of  the  catholics  hasrelaxed  from  its  former  violence  of 
feeling.  If  this  be  allowed,  the  catholic  religion  has  clearly 
imroved ;  it  is  a  less  intolerant  and  dangerous  religion  than 
it  was  before. 

Whoever  then  admits,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  man 
whatsoever  who  disputes,  that  the  repeal  which  the  legislature 
has  effected  of  so  many  of  the  severities  of  the  penal  code  against 
the  catholics  was  good, — is  confined  to  two  conclusions, 
either  that  these  severities  were  not  necessary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  if  they  were  necessary  at  the  beginning,  that\he 
catholic  religion  has  since  greatly  improved.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  between — that  all  the  severities  were  not  necessary 
even  at  the  beginning,  and  that  the  catholic  religion  has,  in 
some  degree,  improved. 

It  is  instructive  to  contemplate  what  a  turn  and  character  this 
diversity  of  religion  has  given  to  the  history  and  government 
of  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  it  long  caused  that  country  to 
be  regarded  as  of  much  less  importance,  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  perceived  to  be.  The  catholic  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  when  once  they  were  sufficiently  put  under  subjection. 
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so  that  no  fears  arose  from  them,  were  counted  for  nothing; 
as  good  for  nothing  to  others,  and  deserving  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  protestant  part  of  the  population  was  an  insig¬ 
nificant  number,  and  too  small  an  object  to  the  eye  to  attract 
much  notice  or  care.  Ireland  accordingly  was  governed  under 
the  joint  operation  of  negligence  and  contempt. 

All  the  powers  of  government,  except  as  much  of  th  m  as 
it  was  found  convenient  to  hold  by  the  immediate  agents  of 
England,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants.  In 
point  of  numbers,  the  protestants  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
catholics.  They  could  only  hope,  therefore,  to  retain  their 
ascendancy,  or  in  fact  to  preserve  their  existence,  by  the  sup¬ 
port  which  they  received  from  England.  The  necessity  of 
this  support  rendered  them  perfectly  subservient.  With 
whatever  negligence  Ireland  was  treated,  with  whatever  partia¬ 
lity  to  the  governing  country,  and  prejudice  to  the  governed, 
laws  were  passed,  the  ruling  party  durst  not  complain,  be- 
cause  so  much  assistance  was  required  by  them  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  ascendancy  to  which  they  clung. 

Another  consequence  of  the  same  state  of  things  has  been, 
that  the  local  power  in  Ireland  has  come  to  be  engrossed  by 
three  or  four  leading  families.  The  amount  of  protestants 
being  originally  small,  the  number  of  powerful  families  was 
proportionally  circumscribed.  By  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  land  was  parcelled  out  in  grants  from  the  crown,  greater 
inequality  of  fortune  was  established  in  Ireland  than  obtains 
here.  By  these  causes  the  government  of  Ireland  has  been  an 
oligarchy,  a  narrow  oligarchy,  in  subjection  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  and  an  oligarchy  distinguished  by  a  good  share  of 
that  rapacity,  jealousy,  and  illiberality,  which  seem  inherent  in 
its  frame. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  this  state  of  things 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  people,  in 
prolonging  the  empire  of  ignorance,  by  preventing  the  remo¬ 
val  of  barbarism,  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  any  illustration. 
The  field  is  too  wide  and  too  important  to  be  surveyed  with  a 
passing  glance.  At  present  we  confine  our  observations  to 
the  political  effects  which  grew  out  of  the  hostile  passions 
originally  engendered  by  the  religious  differences  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  and  protestant  divisions  of  the  population.  After  a 
time,  these  hostile  passions  began  to  abate;  it  began  to 
appear  both  to  catholics  and  protestants,  that  they  had  in¬ 
terests  in  common  as  well  as  interests  apart.  It  was  evident 
that  the  common  interests  might  be  most  successfully  pursued 
by  common  exertions  ;  and  as  the  interests  which  were  the  same 
to  both,  were  in  reality  morq  important  to  each,  than  those 
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which  were  peculiar,  so  they  have  come  gradual!}-  to  be  more 
and  more  seen  by  them  to  be  such.  The  consequences  of  this 
alteration  of  views  are  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  in  forwarding  these  consequences,  that  the  merit 
of  the  political  life  of  Lord  Charlemont  appears. 

Unspeakably  is  human  life  indebted  to  that  progress  of 
philosophy,  which  has  gradually  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to 
their  true  interests,  which  has  subdued  their  selfish  passions, 
and  given  strength  to  the  principles  of  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation.  At  no  antecedent  period  of  society  is  it  probable, 
that  two  sets  of  men,  estranged  from  one  another  by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  such  repellent  force,  as  operated  upon  the  catholics 
and  protestants  of  Ireland,  would  have  sat  down  to  meditate 
upon  the  value  of  the  interests  which  belong  to  them  in 
common,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
in  their  pursuit — would  have  seen  that  what  each  was  likely 
to  gain  by  a  co-operation,  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  what  it  was  possible  for  either  to  appropriate  by  con¬ 
tention.  In  no  other  a %e  had  the  human  mind  sufficient 
strength  for  such  a  victory  over  the  blind  and  miscalculating 
passions.  The  progress  of  this  victory  in  Ireland  has  been 
very  gradual ;  and  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  still  remains  to  be 
effected.  However  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  catholics 
and  protestants  in  that  country  have,  during  the  last  century; 
been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another.  A  coalition 
has  been,  however  slovviy,  forming  between  them  ;  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  arise 
from  the  weakness  of  dissension.  Ireland  is  at  last  considered 
as  a  place  of  importance.  It  has  prodigiously  swelled  out 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  eyes  of  British  statesmen, 
and  of  the  British  people.  It  is  not  now  considered  as  filled 
with  a  population  of  which  the  greater  part  is  worthy  of  no 
more  regard  than  a  wilderness  of  monkeys,  and  the  smaller 
part  too  weak  and  dependent  to  be  either  formidable  or  useful. 
Ireland  is  now  seen  and  felt  to  be  a  grand  and  primary  member 
of  the  British  empire,  a  member  with  which  “  the  weal  or  woe” 
of  the  whole  is  inseparably  connected.  Ireland  will  never 
more  be  overlooked  in  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the 
empire. 

The  protestant  part  of  the  population,  though  weak,  and  by 
the  urgency  of  their  situation,  tame,  and  subservient,  when  se¬ 
parated  from  the  catholic,  are,  when  united  with  them  in  the 
firm  pursuit  of  common  national  objects,  beneficial  to  all, 
far  from  weak,  and  need  not  be  expected  to  be  either  tame  or 
subservient. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  the  case— the  most  formidable  ob- 
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stacle  to  the  meliorating  principles  which  are  so  vigorously  at 
work,  is — the  situation  of  the  great  families  which  hither¬ 
to  have  participated  the  subordinate  government  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  look  at  the  prospect  of  a  subdivision 
of  their  power.  Yetthe  favour  shewn  by  no  small  proportion 
of  even  these  families  to  the  strongest  measures,  which  any  one 
has  ventured  to  propose,  for  effecting  a  thorough  union  of  the 
Irish  population,  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  nations. 
We  can  produce  but  few  things  to  compare  with  it  ;  for  the 
same  families  have  hitherto  given  birth  to  no  great  models  of  pa¬ 
triotism  ;  nor  is  it  in  Ireland,  that,  from  former  experience, 
we  should  have  gone  to  look  for  the  brightest  examples  of 
public  virtue.  The  most  impudent  preference  of  private  to 
general  interests,  which  any  country  on  the  globe  has  exhibited, 
seemed  not  merely  to  be  common,  but  to  be  the  very  system 
on  which  the  political  machine  was  founded,  and  the  force 
by  which  it  was  expected  to  act.  But  the  symptoms  of  a  great 
and  happy  change  are  unequivocal ;  and  we  hail  the  propitious 
omen.  Men  may  differ  about  articles  of  religious  belief,  and 
modes  of  religious  service,  and  yet  agree  about  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  first  occasion  on  which,  according  to  our  author,  the 
two  bodies  of  Irish  subjects  drew  together,  and  shewed  any 
thing  like  a  common  feeling  about  a  common  object ,  is  memo¬ 
rable.  The  subject  matter  was  a  trifle;  but  the  effect  was 
of  unspeakable  unportaance.  The  efficient  cause,  too,  is  re¬ 
markable ;  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  and  the  use  of  the 
press.  At  every  turn  are  we  put  in  mind  of  what  the  human 
race  owe  to  the  employment  of  that  powerful  engine.  At 
every  turn  are  we  put  in  mind  of  the  interest  they  have  in 
preserving. its  liberty  unimpaired,  in  guarding  it  from  those 
violations  which  the  tools  of  power  will  never  cease  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  inflict  upon  it. 

‘  Circumscribed,  depressed,  and  insignificant  as  Ireland  was  towards 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  it  began  even  then,  though  languidly, 
to  raise  its  head.  Wood’s  patent,  apparently  so  inconsequential  at  first, 
but  which,  from  some  circumstances  that  accompanied  it,  very  nearly 
overset  the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
excited  a  flame  which,  though  fiercest  in  the  metropolis,  began  to  extend 
itself  over  Ireland.  So  alarmed  was  primate  Boulter  at  its  progress,  that 
he  declares,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  the  general  dislike  to  Wood’s  half¬ 
pence  would  have  a  most  unhappy  effect  on  the  nation  by  uniting  it !  !  by 
(to  make  use  of  his  own  words)  bringing  on  intimacies  between  papists 
and  jacobites,  and  the  whigs,  who  before  had  no  intimacy ,  with  them. 
Such  are  sinister  and  crooked  politics,  and  such  their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
a  reverend  prelate,  in  other  respects  a  most  humane  ajad  charitable  man* 
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that  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  that  Irishmen  should  lay  aside  their 
fierce  animosities,  and,  no  matter  what  the  Christian  religion  prescribes, 
love  one  another,  because  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  English  interest !  But 
to  proceed.  Exaggerated  as  the  Commons’  representation  was,  of  the 
loss  which  the  nation  would  sustain  by  the  patent ;  and  mistated  as  Wood’s 
coinage  was  by  Swift,  and  proved  to  be  so  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  it  produced  in  the  cabinet,  the  castle,  and  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  kept  alive  the  public  mind,  which,  two  or  three  years  before 
had  been  partially  awakened  by  the  removal  of  the  final  jurisdiction,  in 
matters  of  property,  from  the  Lords  of  Ireland,  to  those  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  when  to  this  was  added,  during  Lord  Cartaret’s  administration,  the 
strange  effort  to  continue  the  supplies  for  twenty -one  years,  (defeated  only 
by  one  voice,*)  that  portion  of  the  people,  which,  in  truth,  could  then 
alone  act  in  politics,  was  still  more  agitated.  Such  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings  furnished  abundant  matter  to  the  informed  and  contemplative  ;  whilst 
the  energetic  sound  sense,  and  illustrative  familiar  wit  of  the  Drapier’s 
Letters,  delighted,  interested,  aud  animated  the  whole  kingdom.  A  mass 
of  political  intelligence,  political  zeal,  and  indisposition  to  the  domination 
of  the  English  legislature  was  thus  tacitly,  though  tardily  formed,  and  it 
only  required  entire  national  aid  to  give  it  that  motion  which,  in  some 
years,  might  be  formidable,  pp.  39 — 40. 

The  Drapier’s  Letters,  written  by  Swift,  against  the  patent  of 
Wood  to  coin  copper  for  Ireland,  and  addressed  with  such  in¬ 
imitable  skill  to  the  feelings  and  understandings  of  the  people, 
accelerated  the  commencement  of  those  perceptions  of  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  between  the  different  bodies  of  the  Irish  people, 
on  which  all  national  union,  national  prosperity,  and  social 
happiness  depend  ;  but  they  were  odious  to  persons  in  power; 
they  were  prosecuted  and  treated  as  libellous;  and  it  was 
only  because  the  author  was  able  to  preserve  himself  unknown, 
that  he  escaped  the  effects  of  the  rage  of  those  to  whom  alone 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  dangerous. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Drapier’s  Letters  is  remarkable 
for  many  things — but  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  signal 
vengeance  which  the  talents  of  Swift  enabled  him  to  inflict 
upon  the  judge  who  rendered  himself  the  officious  tool  of 
the  prosecution.  The  name  of  Chief  Justice  Whitshed  will 
go  down  to  everlasting  infamy,  as  a  pattern  of  that  base¬ 
ness  which  scruples  nor,  at  the  nod  of  power,  to  sacrifice 
the  dearest  interests  of  mankind.  c  If  you  will  not,*  says 

**  Colonel  Tottenham’s ; — lie  deserves  to  be  recorded;  a  very  trifling  circum¬ 
stance  marks  the  exactness,  and  gravity  of  dress,  at  that  time  insisted  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  called  Tottenham  in  his  boots ;  because,  having  just 
come  to  town,  and  hearing  of  the  important  question  then  under  discussion ,  he 
hurried  down  to  the  House  without  giving  himself,  time  to  take  his  boots  off.  The 
members  stared,  and  the  older  ones,  as  I  have  been  well  assured,  muttered 
sadly,  and  loudly,  at  this  crying  innovation,  as  they  termed  it.  What  would 
they  say  now,  1808  ?* 
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Swift,  in  the  6th  Drapier’s  Letter,  c  allow  us  to  be  a  free 

*  people,  there  is  only  another  appellation  left,  which  I  doubt 
4  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whitshed  would  call  me  to  account  for, 
6  if  I  venture  to  bestow:  for  I  observed  (and  I  shall  never  forget 

*  upon  what  occasion)  the  device  upon  his  coach  to  be,  liber ias  et 
‘  natale  solum ,  at  the  very  point  of  time  when  he  was  sitting  in 
‘  his  court,  and  perjuring  himself  to  betray  both.’ 

4  The  dean  did  by  his  pen,  defeat 
4  An  infamous  destructive  cheat ; 

4  Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 

4  And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 

6  While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 

4  And  reaped  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

4  A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench 
*  Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench  ; 

4  As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain, 

6  As  modern  Scroggs  or  old  Tresilian, 

4  Vowed  on  the  dean  his  rage  to  vent, 

Several  pages  might  be  filled  with  the  satire  and  invective  which 
the  dean  poured  upon  this  judge.  Yet  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Pope,  c  the  man  is  no  ill  decider  in  common  cases  of  property, 

*  where  party  is  out  of  the  question  :  but  when  that  intervenes, 

4  with  ambition  at  heels  to  push  it  forward,  it  must  needs  con- 
c  found  any  man  of  little  spirit,  who  has  no  other  endowment 
6  than  that  sort  of  knowledge,  which,  however  possessed  in  the 
‘  highest  degree,  can  possibly  give  no  one  good  quality  to  the 

*  mind.’ 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Dra¬ 
pier’s  letters  and  Chief  Justice  Whitshed,  than  may  seem  to 
have  been  required  in  a  critique  upon  the  work  before  us. 
But  in  fact,  the  circumstances  of  that  prosecution  and  its 
effects,  with  regard  to  the  judge,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten; 
and  there  are  occasions,  and  occasions  perhaps  of  no  remote 
occurrence,  on  which  the  vivid  recollection  of  them  is  pecuU 
liarly  important. 

The  next  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  politics  is  thus  touched 
upon  by  our  biographer: 

4  Few  persons  who  read  these  memoirs,  are,  I  presume,  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  famous  political  contests  which  so  agitated  this  kingdom 
in  1753.  The  particular  question  which  became  the  trial  of  strength  be¬ 
tween  the  belligerent  powers,  Primate  Stone,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards 
Lord  Shannon,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  professions,  or 
declarations  of  both,  were,  in  truth,  Re  inania,  aut  subdola.  For,  after  all. 
the  tempest  which  shook  Ireland  to  its  centre,  the  King’s  letter  drew  at 
once  all  the  money  out  of  the  treasury ;  and  the  Chiefs,  from  whom  all 
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the  ferment  rose,  acted  the  same  deceptivescenes  which  have  been  so  often 
played  in  politics.  Yet,  firm  and  authoritative  as  the  English  ministers 
were  in  their  rapid  disposal  of  this  contested  public  money,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  extremely  alarmed,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  entered 
deeply  into  this  self-interested  quarrel — the  Duke  of  Newcastle  particu¬ 
larly,  who,  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  was  most  particularly  sedu¬ 
lous  in  procuring  some  partizans  ;  and,  as  appears  from  authority  that  de¬ 
serves  respect,  through  channels  the  most  circuitous  and  unexpected.  Much, 
perhaps  the  most  important  part,  of  the  political  transactions  of  that  day,  is 
now  well  known  ;  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  same  period  still  re¬ 
mains  a  secret ;  and  could  it  be  fairly  written,  a  most  singular  political  his¬ 
tory  might  be  given  to  the  public.  In  composing  these  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  the  English  cabinet  acted  a  wise  and  moderate  part.  There  were  not 
wanting  then,  as  since,  politicians  of  firmness,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
grosser  and  servile  part  of  mankind ;  but  men,  in  fact,  of  a  mischievous 
levity,  or  a  stupid  and  sanguinary  spirit.  Nothing  can  be  more  salutary,  or 
becoming,  than  proper  resolution,  at  proper  seasons  ;  but  the  true  statesman 
knows  when  to  advance  with  a  determined  step,  and  when  to  recede  with 
consistency  and  dignity.  Several  adherents  of  Mr.  Boyle  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  situations  ;  but  the  English  Cabinet  stopt  itself  in  mid 
career.  The  members  of  that  Cabinet  saw  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  surrounded  ;  and,  though  perfectly  convinced  of  the  obliquity  of  many 
Who  opposed,  they  dreaded  the  too  great  success  of  those  who  combated 
even  on  their  own  side.  Primate  Stone  was  made  use  of  in  supporting 
what  was  fatally  termed  the  English  interest ;  but  his  intriguing  and  aspiring 
temper  gave  much  umbrage,  and  cause  of  suspicion,  to  those  who  co-ope¬ 
rated  with  him.  It  was  in  contemplation  to  give  him  an  admonitory  hint, 
that  his  presence,  and  even  continued  residence  at  his  diocese,  would  be 
more  agieeeble  to  a  supeiior  personage; — other  councils,  however,  again 
prevailed,  and  it  was  again  suggested,  that  his  enjoyment  of  a  plenitude  of 
power  would  be  the  best  security  of  English  power  in  Ireland.  But  an 
Ecclesiastic,  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  could  not  be  agree¬ 
able  to  a  Whig  monarch,  or  to  a  Whig  administration.”  pp.  44, 45. 

After  a  series  of  contests  between  these  personages,  Lord 
Charlemont  was  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  them.  The  result 
of  the  business  is  in  a  high  degree  instructive. 

‘  Lord  Charlemont,  though  then  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  Ireland,  not 
much  experienced  in  the  ways  of  men,  and  certainly  not  at  all  in  those  of 
old  intriguing  statesmen,  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  be  the  mediator  between  them.  Notwithstanding  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  he  carried  his  point.  He  reconciled  them,  and  the 
wheels  of  government  moved  on  as  before.  That  Mr.  Bovle  should  admit 
him  as  a  negotiator,  can  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  he  was  his  relation  ;  and, 
what  was  of  far  more  consequence  in  Mr.  Boyle's  eyes,  than  all  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  though  himself,  a  good  natured  kinsman,  Lord  Charlemont 
had  even  then  expended  no  small  sums  of  money  in  his  political  cousin's 
cause.  A  hilst  absent  from  Ireland,  his  brother,  Mr  Caulfield,  was  set  up 

a  gentleman  connected  with  his  l.ordship,  as  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Armagh,  avowedly  in  Mr,  Boyle's  interest.  That  flection  alone  cost  Lord 
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Charlemont  £7)000.  In  the  present  day  such  an  expenditure  may  be 
laughed  at,  but  it  was  then  regarded  as  extremely  prodigal.  As  to  the 
Primate,  Lord  Charlemont  was  acceptable  to  him  from  his  manners,  his  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  of  him  from  his 
Grace’s  friends  in  England.  He  was,  indeed,  under  no  obligation  to  his 
Lordship,  as  Mr.  Boyle  was,  but  he  hoped  to  render  Lord  Charlemont 
under  obligations  to  him ,  and  trusted  to  his  own  knowledge  in  the  arts  of 
deception,  to  captivate  a  young  nobleman,  or,  in  other  words,  to  outwit 
him,  as  he  did  others,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  His  Grace’s 
blandishments,  however,  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Charlemont  never  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  him,  or  his  rivals,  though  his  interposition  had  united 
them  as  firmly  as  politicians  usually  are.  He  saw  through  them  both  ;  but 
he  was  anxious  that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  should  be  restored,  and  that 
both  Chieftains  should  join  in  every  aid  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  whose 
sole  object  was  the  public  utility.  By  raising  the  power  of  the  Viceroy, 
he  hoped  to  depress  theirs,  or  circumscribe  it  within  a  proper  and  beneficial 
channel. 

(  In  the  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  castle,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  Ireland,  Lord  Charlemont  had  accomplished  the  ends  of  his  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  but  another  negotiation  was  clandestinely  pursued,  and  effected, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  it  on  his  part.  The  articles  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  were,  that  the  Primate  should  have  his  due  share  of  power,  though 
not  at  that  time,  yet  at  no  distant  period ;  and  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Earl,  with  a  pension  of  3£3,000  per  annum,  for  thirty- 
one  years.  “  And  this,”  says  Lord  Charlemont,  “  was  the  first  instance 
that  occurred  to  me  among  many  thousands  to  which  I  was  afterwards 
witness,  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  is  often  assumed  to  disguise  self-in¬ 
terest  and  ambition,  and  that  the  paths  of  violent  opposition  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  trod,  as  the  nearest  and  surest  road  to  office  and  emolument.’* 
His  Lordship  justly  adds,  t(  these  frequent  apostacies  have  been  used  by 
the  corrupt  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ridicule,  and  even  of  argument* 
against  true  patriotism  ;  the  same  species  of  false  wit  and  false  reasoning 
has  been  repeatedly  urged  against  religion  itself.  But  such  flimsy  prattle 
does  not  merit  a  serious  confutation.  As  well  might  we  say,  that 
because  there  are  many  hypocrites,  men  ought  not  to  be  moral  or. 
^religious.”  ’  pp.  47 — 49. 

Mr.  Hardy  remarks,  that  the  discussions  which  took  place 
upon  the  matters  which  were  on  this  occasion  brought  into  agi¬ 
tation,  produced  a  still  greater  effect  than  that  which  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  Drapier’s  Letters.  The  public  spirit  of  the 
country  arrived  at  another  stage. 

‘  The  question  of  1753  did  not  rest  on  the  efforts  of  any  pen,  however 
excellent ;  it  was  discussed  in  full  Parliament,  with  every  aid  which  ta¬ 
lents,  or  knowledge,  no  matter  whether  generously,  or  invidiously  exerted, 
could  afford  it.  The  fire  which  was  then  kindled  did  not,  indeed,  partake 
of  vestal  purity,  but  it  has  borrowed,  I  trust,  somewhat  of  vestal  permanence. 
For,  unquestionably,  from  that  hour,  the  people  regarded  political  questions 
more  deeply ;  and  as  they  respected  themselves,  by  gradually  adding  to 
their  knowledge,  they  were  of  course  more  attended  to,  and  respected  by 
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their  rulers.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  for  appropriating  the  surplus,  did 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  that  singular,  and  surely  very  able  man,  Bubb 
Doddington.  “  A  measure,”  says  he,  productive  of  more  mischiefs  than  I 
shall  live  to  see  remedied.”  When  Lord  Meicombe  wrote  that  sentence, 
he  saw  the  future  in  the  instant ;  he  beheld  the  temper  of  the  Irish  people 
rising  into  more  dignified  action,  and  their  subsequent  contests  for  national 
freedom  crowded  on  his  mind.  He  beheld  the  door  for  that  freedom 
opened  by  the  political  obliquity  of  their  rulers.  They  opened,  certainly  ; 
but  to  shut,  exceeded  their  power.  Lord  Meicombe,  indeed,  makes  use  of 
the  word  mischiefs,  for  Lord  Meicombe  was  a  consummate  courtier ;  and 
there  are  many  who,  with  him,  will  adopt  the  word  ;  for  all  contests  with 
power,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  regarded  by  some  persons  as  mischiefs. 
.But  sense  and  spirit  will  discriminate.*  pp.  49,  50. 

We  cannot  afford  to  trace,  throughout,  the  progress  of  union 
and  of  public  spirit  among  the  population  of  Ireland.  We 
have  done  what  we  have  space  to  do,  when  we  have  pointed 
out  its  beginnings  and  its  causes.  It  will  be  an  easy  and  an 
agreeable  task  to  follow  it  in  its  course  by  those  who  may 
peruse  with  attention  the  work  which  it  is  our  business  to  cri¬ 
ticize.  It  is  only  possible  for  us  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  eras. 

It  is  not  perhaps  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
first  proposal  of  concessions  to  the  catholics  should  come  from 
England  ;  and  that  by  the  Irish  protestants  they  should,  at 
first,  be  warmly  opposed.  This  accordingly  was  the  fact.  It 
was  not,  however,  it  seems,  a  point  which  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  had  very  deeply  at  heart ;  and  it  sought  not  a  victory  over 
the  popular  feeling.  Lord  Charlemont,  after  stating  the 
hardships  under  which  the  catholics  laboured,  says, 

‘  These  circumstances  may  certainly  have  biassed  my  judgment  ;  and, 
though  contrary  to  my  wishes  in  some  degree,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  impru¬ 
dent  or  impolitic,  that  this  measure,  which  undoubtedly  might  have  been 
carried,  was  finally  given  up  by  government.  Yet,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  prudence  of  a  concession  so  unusual  in  Irish  administration,  I 
cannot  give  them  much  credit  for  it,  since  the  real  cause  of  their  forbear¬ 
ance  most  certainly  was,  that,  of  the  great  undertakers  for  government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  some  of  the  most  powerful  were  Southern  Ba¬ 
shaws,  whose  prejudices  were  to  be  respected,  and  whose  wishes  were  not 
to  be  controverted.’  pp.  67,  68. 

It  is  not,  however,  all  summer  and  sunshine,  in  the  history 
of  Irish  civilization  and  improvement.  The  unhappy  shape 
into  which,  by  religious  and  political  divisions,  the  country 
was  once  cast,  has,  by  engendering  even  with  the  principles  of 
union  and  progression,  given  birth  to  the  most  lamentable  dis¬ 
turbances — disturbances  early  begun,  long  continued,  and  from 
the  renewal  of  which,  perhaps,  nothing,  but  measures  select¬ 
ed  by  the  truest  wisdom,  can  yet  preserve  that  important 
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#0*1  n try.  Having  done  what  our  limits  rendered  practicable 
towards  pointing  out  those  principles  of  progression  in  Ireland, 
to  the  aid  of  which  the  efforts  of  Lord  Charlemont  were  steadily 
and  consistently  directed,  it  is  now  necessary  toadvert,  though 
we  can  only  do  it  in  a  very  few  words,  to  the  distractions  which 
it  was  one  grand  object  of  his  life  to  compose,  and  to  dry  up 
the  poisonous  springs  from  which  they  proceeded.  The  follow¬ 
ing  important  passage  is  given  by  Mr.  Hardy  from  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  Lord  Charlemont  himself. 

‘  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Halifax,  Ireland  was  dangerously- 
disturbed  in  its  southern  and  northern  regions.  In  the  south,  principally  in 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  the  white  boys  now 
made  their  first  appearance ;  those  white  boys  who  have  ever  since  occasion¬ 
ally  disturbed  the  public  tranquility,  without  any  rational  method  having 
been  as  yet  pursued  to  eradicate  this  disgraceful  evil.  When  we  consider, 
that  the  very  same  district  has  been,  for  the  long  space  of  seven  and  twenty 
years,  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  same  disorder,  into  which  it  has 
continually  relapsed,  in  spite  of  all  the  violent  remedies,  from  time  to  time 
administered  by  our  political  quacks,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  some  real, 
peculiar,  and  topical  cause  must  exist ;  and  yet  neither  the  removal,  nor  even 
he  vestigit  ion  of  this  cause,  has  ever  once  been  seriously  attempted. 
Laws  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  unconstitutional  nature  have  been  enacted. 
The  country  has  been  disgraced,  and  exasperated  by  frequent  and  bloody 
executions,  and  the  gibbet,  that  perpetual  resource  of  weak  and  cruel  le¬ 
gislators,  has  groaned  under  the  multitude  of  starving  criminals  :  yet,  while 
the  cause  is  suffered  to  exist,  the  effects  will  ever  follow.  The  amputation 
of  limbs  will  never  eradicate  a  peccant  humour,  which  must  be  sought  in 
its  source,  and  there  remedied. 

*  As  the  insurgents  were  all  of  the  Catholic  religion,  an  almost  univer¬ 
sal  idea  was  entertained  among  the  more  zealous  Protestants,  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  interested  men,  that  French  gold,  and  French  intrigue,  were  at 
the  bottom  of  this  insurrection  ;  the  real  causes  were,  indeed,  not  difficult 
to  be  ascertained.  Exorbitant  rents,  low  wages,  want  of  employment  in  a 
country  destitute  of  manufacture,  where  desolation  and  famine  were  the 
effects  of  fertility ;  where  the  rich  gifts  of  a  bountiful  mother  were  des¬ 
tructive  to  her  children,  and  served  only  to  tantalize  them ;  where  oxen 
supplied  the  place  of  men,  and,  by  leaving  little  room  for  cultivation,  while 
they  enriched  their  pampered  owners,  starved  the  miserable  remnant  of 
thinly-scattered  inhabitants ;  farms  of  enormous  extent  let  by  their  rapa¬ 
cious  and  indolent  proprietors  to  monopolizing  land  jobbers,  by  whom  small 
portions  of  them  were  again  let,  and  re-let  to  intermediate  oppressors,  and 
by  them  subdivided  for  five  times  their  value,  among  the  wretched  starvers 
upon  potatoes  and  water,  taxes  yearly  increasing,  and  tithes,  which  the 
Catholic,  without  any  possible  benefit,  unwillingly  pays  in  addition  to  his 
priest  money.  Misery  !  Oppression  !  and  Famine.  These  were  undoubt* 
edly  the  first,  and  original  causes,  obvious  to  the  slighest  inspection^ 
though  resolutely  denied,  and  every  public  investigation  into  them  impu¬ 
dently  frustrated,  by  those  whose  sordid  interest  opposed  their  removal* 
Misery  is  ever  restless,  and  the  man  who  is  destitute  both  of  enjoyment 
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^and  hope,  can  never  be  a  good  and  quiet  subject.  In  our  unchristian  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  West  Indies,  was  any  doubt  ever  entertained  concerning  the 
cause  of  a  Negro  insurrection ;  the  wretch,  who  cannot  possibly  change 
for  the  worse,  will  always  be  greedy  of  innovation.’  pp.  87 — 9. 

The  following  is  likewise  a  very  important  passage;  and 
these  representations  drawn  from  the  life,  deserve  attention, 
whether  they  will  meet  with  it  or  not.  Though  we  have  been 
unusually  liberal  in  our  extracts,  we  are  sorry  that  we  have1 
room  for  so  few. 

‘  On  the  departure  of  Lord  Halifax  from  Ireland,  the  government  was 
committed,  as  usual,  to  Lords  Justices,  who,  on  this  occasion,  were  the  pri¬ 
mate  Stone,  and  the  speaker,  Mr.  Ponsonby.  And  now  another  insur¬ 
rection  broke  out,  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  1763,  was  confined  to  the  South,  and  the  insurgents  were  all  Catho¬ 
lics,  the  present  insurrection  arose  in  the  North,  and  all  the  actors  in  it  were 
Protestants,  or  Dissenters,  What  a  lamentable  picture  of  Ireland,  and 
the  effects  of  negligent,  or  mal-administration,  do  these  repeated  and  puny 
rebellions  exhibit  ?  The  exactions  of  the  clergy  in  their  collection  of 
tithes,  and  still  more,  the  heavy  taxes  laid  on  the  country,  for  the  making 
and  repairing  of  roads,  were,  according  to  Lord  Charlcmont,  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  these  disturbances.  His  Lordship  adds,  “  The  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  laity  were  made  without  even  the  colour  of  right.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  every  country,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  one  emerging  out  of  an  uncultivated  state,  that  good  roads 
should  be  made  through  every  part  of  it ;  but,  in  laying, out  such  roads,  the 
public  advantage  should  be  invariably,  and  exclusively  pursued,  so  that  it 
should  be  obvious  to  the  people,  that  the  taxes  levied  upon  them  were  ex¬ 
pended  really,  and  intrinsically,  to  their  advantage.  In  this,  however, 
the  gentlemen  were,  in  many  instances  undoubtedly  partial  and  oppressive, 
as,  by  their  influence  in  the  grand  juries,  presentments  were  too  frequently 
procured,  merely  for  the  emolument  and  convenience  of  particular  persons, 
and  by  no  means  with  any  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  So 
true  it  is,  that  the  people,  though  in  the  end  they  usually  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong,  have  almost  always  at  the  beginning  some  reason  even  for 
their  most  irregular  sallies.  As  Caesar  says  of  himself,  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy,  they  “  never  do  wrong  but  with  just  cause,”  and  even  upon  this 
occasion,  they  had  without  doubt  originally  good  reason  for  that  ill  tem¬ 
per,  which  now  urged  them  to  the  most  outrageous  excesses.”  As  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Lord  Charlemont  thought  it  his  duty 
to  interfere.’  pp.  94,  95. 

We  must  pass  on  to  two  events,  of  an  opposite  description, 
which  have  had  the  most  decisive  influence  upon  the  fate  of 
Ireland.  The  one  is  the  establishment  of  the  volunteer  system 
in  1778 — 9;  the  other  the  rebellion  which  followed  the  unhappy 
recall  of  Lord  Fitz william  in  1795.  The  first  of  these  two 
events,  gave  occasion  to  the  most  active  and  public  scenes  of 
Lord  Charlemont’s  life.  At  the  last,  he  was,  from  his  years, 
and  corporal  infirmities,  little  more  than  an  indignant  and  sor- 
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rowful  spectator.  With  a  few  reflections  upon  those  two  events, 
we  must  bring  our  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  work 
to  a  close. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  volun~ 
teer  associations.  They  arose  out  of  the  defenceless  state  in 
which  Ireland  was  left  during  a  particular  period  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  and  the  threats  of  an  invasion  from  France.  From 
the  inability  or  inconvenience  felt  by  the  British  government 
in  affording  troops  sufficient  for  their  protection,  the  people 
were  allowed  to  discipline  themselves  as  volunteers,  and  the 
volunteers  became  a  formidable  army.  The  idea  at  last  took  root 
in  their  minds,  that  many  things  were  to  be  demanded  from 
England  to  put  their  country  on  any  thing  like  an  equal 
footing  with  herself ;  and  that  the  most  favourable  of  all  times 
for  demanding  them  was — when  they  had  arms  in  their  hands. 
A  convention ,  that  hated  name,  was  called  :  delegates ,  a  no  less 
terrific  appellation,  assembled.  The  English  government  was 
fairly  intimidated ;  and  the  Irish  got  almost  every  thing  which 
they  chose  to  ask.  This  was  a  remarkable  event, — and  hardiy 
less  remarkable  are  the  reflections  which  were  made  upon  it, 
at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Burke. 

In  his  letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.  a  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  dated  Beaconsfield,  new-year’s-day,  1780,  he 
says,  * 

*  To  speak  seriously,  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  there  is  not 

*  one  man  at  your  side  of  the  water  more  pleased  to  see  the  situation  of 

*  Ireland.  She  has  obtained  solely  by  her  own  efforts  the  fruits  of  a 
4  great  victory,  which  1  am  very  ready  to  allow  that  the  best  efforts  of 
6  her  well-wishers  here  could  not  have  done  for  her  so  effectually  in  a 

*  great  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  could  not  have  done  at  all. — -That 

*  you  should  pay  compliments  in  some  tone  or  other,  whether  ironical  or 

*  'serious,  to  the  minister  from  whose  imbecility  you  have  extorted  what 
‘  you  could  never  obtain  from  his  bounty,  is  not  unnatural  in  the  first 

*  effusions  of  parliamentary  gratitude  to  that  minister,  for  the  early  and 
4  voluntary  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  Ireland.— What  was  done  in 

*  Ireland  during  that  period,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  never  will  be  for- 
4  gotten: — you  raised  an  army,  new  in  its  kind,  and  adequate  to  its  pur- 
4  poses.  It  effected  its  ends  without  its  exertion.  It  was  not  under  the 
4  authority  of  law  most  certainly ;  but  it  derived  from  an  authority  slil! 

4  higher  :  and,  as  they  say  of  faith,  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason  but  above 
4  it,  so  this  arVny  did  not  so  much  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  su- 
4  persede  it.  What  you  did  in  the  legislative  body  is  above  all  praise. 

4  By  your  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  supplies,  you  revived  the  grand 
4  characteristic  benefit  of  parliament  which  was  on  the  point  of  being* 

<  entirely  lost  amongst  us.  These  sentiments  I  never  concealed,  and 

<  never  shall;  and  Mr.  Fox  expressed  them  with  his  usual  power,  when 

<  he  spoke  on  the  occasion. — All  this  is  very  honourable  to  you ;  but  in 

<  what  light  must  we  see  it  ?  How  are  we  to  consider  your  armament 

<  without  commission  from  the  crown,  when  some  of  the  first  people  in 
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<  this  kingdom  have  been  refused  arms  at  the  time  they  did  not  only 

*  not  reject,  but  solicited  the  king’s  commissions.  Here  to  arm  and' 

*  embody  would  be  represented  as  little  less  than  high  treason,  if  done  on 
€  private  authority ;  with  you  it  receives  the  thanks  of  a  privy  counsellor  of 
c  Great  Britain,  who  obeys  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  that  point  with 
i  pleasure,  and  is  made  secretary  of  state  the  moment  he  lands  here* 
c  for  his  reward.  You  shortened  the  credit  given  to  the  crown  for  six 

*  months  ;  you  hung  up  the  public  credit  of  your  kingdom  by  a  thread  j 
‘  you  refused  to  raise  any  taxes,  whilst  you  confessed  the  public  debt  and 
c  public  exigencies  to  be  great  and  urgent  beyond  example : — you  cer- 

*  tainly  acted  in  a  great  style,  and  on  sound  and  invincible  principles ; 

6  but,  if  we,  in  the  opposition  which  fills  Ireland  with  such  loyal  ho*- 
‘  nours,  had  ever  attempted,  what  we  never  did  ever  attempt,  the  smallest 

*  delay,  or  the  smallest  line  taken  off  the  supply,  in  order  to  a  constitu.- 

*  tional  coercion  of  the  crown,  we  should  have  been  decreed  by  all  the 
1  court  and  tory  mouths  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  desperate  faction,  aiming  at 
‘  the  direct  ruin  of  the  country,  and  to  surrender  it  bound  hand  and  foot 
6  to  a  foreign  enemy.  For  actually  doing  what  we  never  ventured  to  at- 

*  tempt,  you  have  paid  your  court  with  such  address,  and  have  even  so 

*  much  favour  with  his  majesty  and  his  cabinet,  that  they  have,  of  their 

*  special  grace  and  mere  motion  raised  you  to  new  titles  ;  and,  for  th$ 

*  first  time,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  complimented  you  with  the 

*  appellation  of  faithful  and  loyal,  and,  in  order  to  insult  our  low-spirited 

*  and  degenerate  obedience,  have  thrown  these  epithets  and  your  resistance 

*  together  in  our  teeth.— -What  do  yon  think  were  the  feelings  of  every 
t  man,  who  looks  upon  parliament  in  a  higher  light  than — that  of  a  market 

*  overt  for  legalizing  a  base  traffic  of  votes  and  pensions — when  he  saw 

*  you  employ  such  means  of  coercion  to  the  crown,  in  order  to  coerc.e 
c  parliament  through  that  medium.*’ 

Thus  far  Mr.  Burke ;  whose  reflections  both  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Ireland,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England, 
we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  They  will  allow 
them,  we  think,  to  be  curious,  in  more  senses  of  the  word 
than  one. 

Into  the  circumstances  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Hardy  does  not 
Very  deeply  enter;  both  because  Lord  Charlemont  was  then  in 
&  good  measure  incapable  of  action,  and  because  to  place  the 
tnemorable  transactions  of  that  period  in  a  proper  light, 
Would  alone  require  a  volume.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  follow  the  example  of  our  author,  and  so  do  little  more 
than  mark  where  the  discussion  of  the  rebellion  would  natu¬ 
rally  come  in. 

As  nothing  but  the  last  necessity,  and  a  total  hopelessness 
of  obtaining  the  redress  of  grievances  by  less  dangerous  me¬ 
thods,  can  justify  the  taking  arms  against  the  government; 
Und  as  no  such  necessity  or  hopelessness  existed  in  Ireland, 

*  Works  of  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  v.  5.  p.  158.  This  curious  letter  van  through 
^everal  editions  at  the  time,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  recently  published  post 
brumous  volume  of  the  remaicjAg  pieces  of  Burktp 
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which  was  progressively  and  rapidly  obtaining  the  most  im¬ 
portant  reforms,  we  condemn,  and  with  a  severity  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  calamities  which  it  was  of  its  nature  to  produce, 
the  rebellion  and  its  authors.  But  however  deeply  we  con¬ 
demn  the  rebellion,  we  are  no  less  at  liberty  to  condemn  the 
methods  which  were  employed  for  its  suppression ;  methods 
which  indicated  a  greater  avidity  for  human  blood  and  hurnao 
agony,  and  a  greater  contempt  for  human  nature,  than  has 
been  often  exhibited  even  in  the  most  barbarous  periods  of 
Society. 

If  the  French  revolution  had  an  effect,  as  we  doubt  not 
that  it  had,  in  exciting  to  the  rebellion,  we  are  sure  that  it 
had  no  small  effect  in  exciting  to  the  atrocities  which  disgraced 
the  efforts  by  which  it  was  subdued.  A  few  years  before, 
Englishmen  would  have  shuddered  at  the  cruelties  which  they 
themselves  inflicted  upon  their  brethren  and  fellow  subjects 
in  Ireland,  had  they  only  read  of  them  as  perpetrated  by  the 
vilest  barbarians  upon  the  rudest  and  meanest  savages  that 
ever  bore  the  human  form.  But  the  terrors  which  took  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  classes  of  our  countrymen,  by  means  of  th<? 
efforts  made  to  alarm  them  against  the  French  revolution, 
seemed  to  root  out  of  their  breasts  all  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  plant  a  ferocious  antipa¬ 
thy  in  its  place.  It  is  an  old  remark  that  terror  is  always  cruel; 
and  to  be  sure  certain  parts  of  our  population  in  those  days 
shewed  a  greater  alacrity  to  terror,  in  its  most  disgusting 
weaknesses,  than  their  own  account  of  themselves  would,  pre¬ 
viously  to  experience,  have  led  the  observer  to  expect. — A  few 
men  in  Ireland,  without  principle,  and  without  humanity,  who 
had  their  own  ends  to  serve,  practising  upon  a  chief  governor 
whom  we  do  not  believe  to  have  been  cruel,  but  who  was  not 
very  strong-minded,  and  brim  full  of  antijacobin  prejudices, 
fears,  and  antipathies, — this  party  acting  first  under  the  con- 
troul  of  an  administration  in  England,  which  took  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  from  two  men  of  hard  and  unfeeling  charac¬ 
ters,  whose  power  was  augmented  by  every  augmentation  of 
the  alarms  which  prevailed, — and  secondly ,  operating  by  the 
agency  of  military  officers,  ever  ready  to  adopt  the  passions 
and  practices  of  those  to  whom  they  look  up,  were  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  adequate  cause  of  the  deplorable  scenes  which  were 
then  exhibited,  and  by  which  the  page  of  English  history  will 
be  for  ever  stained. 

We  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  matter  of  this 
book,  that  we  have  been  unable  so  much  as  to  think  of  the 
manner .  It  is  written  in  the  style  in  which  an  Irish  gentleman 
writes  letters;  easy,  but  not  simple  ;  loose,  rambling,  verbose  ; 
now  up  in  the  clouds,  now  groveling  in  the  soil.  The  author 
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is  good  natured  and  candid;  and  without  keeping  back  any 
thing  which  he  knows,  or  which  he  thinks,  has  a  good  word 
for  almost  every  body.  We  think  that  he  has  conferred  an 
obligation  on  the  public,  which  ought  to  be  eager  to  encourage 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Hardy,  who  have  been  near  the  scene  of 
action,  to  throw  their  mite  into  the  historical  treasury.  As 
the  offerings  of  such  men  are  frequently  more  useful  than 
splendid,  having  little  either  of  the  rhetorical  or  philosophical 
apparatus,  which  commands  admiration,  they  should  meet  the 
more  certainly  with  their  due  reward  at  the  hand  of  the  dis¬ 
cerning  critic.  The  history  of  Ireland  will  be  written  better  at 
some  future  period,  because  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us  so  in¬ 
structive  a  life  of  Lord  Charlemont. 


Art.  II.  The  Isle  of  Palms  and  other  Poems .  By  John  Wilson.  8vo« 
pp.  420.  Price  12s,  boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

WE  had  hoped,  from  the  fate  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  last  vo¬ 
lumes,  that  the  breathings  and  sensibilities  of  a  certain 
school  of  poets  were  at  an  end  ;  or,  at  least,  that,  finding  the 
public  possesed  of  robuster  feelings  and  nerves  of  more  vulgar 
endurance,  they  regarded  us  now  with  pity  or  with  scorn,-— as 
beings  utterly  unworthy  of  their  care  and  their  poetry,  who 
might  solace  ourselves  as  we  were  able  with  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Pope.  We  had  notread  three  pages 
of  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  some  account,  before 
we  found  ourselves  undeceived. 

Before  we  state  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  done,  we  cannot  but 
indulge  ourselves  a  moment  in  the  thought  of  what  he 
might  have  done.  With  a  warm  heart,  with  the  most 
amiable  benevolence,  with  a  devout  love  of  nature,  with  an 
exquisite  feeling  of  moral  beauty,  with  a  great  command 
of  diction  ; — with  all  this,  had  hut  his  sensibilities  been  ju-* 
diciously  restrained,  and  his  taste  properly  formed,  he  might 
certainly  have  become  a  lasting  favourite  with  the  public.  As 
it  is,  we  fear — but  we  will  not  anticipate  the  judgement  of 
our  readers. 

We  shall  speak,  in  order,  of  his  sensibility  and  his  taste. 
The  former  is  chiefly  awakened  by  natural  beauties  ;  by 
moonlight  skies,  and  sleeping  seas,  and  summer  suns,  and 
bowers  of  roses,  and  blue  lakes,  and  foaming  cataracts.  Mow 
these  are  undoubtedly  one  great  source  of  poetical  beauty, 
and  accordingly  we  shall  find  them,  more  or  less,  in  all  the 
greater  poets  from  Hcmer  downwards.  But  whence  arises  the 
pleasure  which  we  take  in  these  things  themselves  ?  Is  it  mere 
sensation  ?  is  there  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  taken  in  at  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  ?  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  colour,  form  ancS 
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sound?  Assuredly,  there  is  much  of  this  in  it;  but  there  is  much 
besides.  There  are  feelings  associated  with  every  scene  in 
nature,  which  are,  as  it  were  the  life  and  the  soul  of  such 
scene,  without  which,  all  its  charms  may  play  round  the  senses, 
but  will  never  come  home  to  the  heart.  These  feelings,  we 
conceive,  are  meant,  when  we  speak  of  a  taste  for  natural 
scenery. 

The  next  question  then  is,  whether  these  associated  feelings 
are  to  enter  into  the  description  of  external  nature.  As  to 
this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  these  feelings  maybe,  as 
we  believe  they  are,  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  generality  of 
people  ;  though,  for  instance,  the  serenity  of  a  summer  even¬ 
ing,  or  the  fearful  sublimity  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  or  the 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of  a  May-morning,  will  have,  in  the 
general,  pretty  nearly  as  uniform  an  effect  on  the  minds,  as 
they  have  upon  the  senses  of  men,  yet  that,  when  you  descend 
to  particulars,  the  associations  suggested,  have  a  thousand  mi¬ 
nute,  yet  discernible,  differences.  The  materials  which  the 
feelings  have  to  work  upon  are  indeed  the  same,  but,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  turns  of  mind,  or  from  the  different  situations  into  which 
men  have  been  thrown,  those  materials  are  shaped  and  moulded 
into  a  thousand  different  forms.  Thus,  while  one  person  is 
pursuing  the  train  of  his  own  musings,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  or  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  another  ;  and 
what  to  him  is  natural  and  accustomed,  will  appear  madness  to 
his  friend,  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  poet,  either  to  give  his  landscape,  and  let  his  readers 
people  it  with  what  fancies  they  may  severally  choose,— or  to 
hint  at  the  general  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  and  leave 
every  one  to  please  himself  in  the  tracing  out  of  that  effect. 

.  To  take  one  example,  and  of  a  description  that  has  been  a 
favourite  with  all  poets  of  all  ages,  that  of  a  moonlight  night. 
In  those  beautiful  lines  of  Milton’s,  c  Now  is  the  pleasant 
time,  &c.j*  or  in  the  night-piece  in  the  first  stanza  of  Thalaba, 
we  have  simply  the  objects  presented  to  us  as  they  exist  in  na¬ 
ture, — not  one  word  of  any  association  suggested  thereby  *.  yet 
who  has  not  paused  and  lingered  over  those  passages,  and  felt 
over  again  every  feeling  appropriate  to  the  scene  and  time? 
How  does  Mr.  Wilson  manage  the  matter  ?  Why,  after  a  long 
account  of  the  moonlight  sea,  he  gives  us  his  own  sensibili¬ 
ties  on  the  occasion  with  a  scrupulous  minuteness.  If  they  ap¬ 
pear  rather  ludicrous  to  some  of  our  readers  we  cannot  help  it  j 
the  book  must  be  responsible. 

‘  My  spirit  sleeps  amid  the  calm 
The  sleep  of  a  new  delight ; 
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And  hopes  that  she  ne’er  may  awake  again, 

But  for  ever  hang  o’er  the  lovely  main. 

And  adore  the  lovely  night. 

Scarce  conscious  of  an  earthly  frame. 

She  glides  away  like  a  lambent  flame, 

And  in  her  bliss  she  sings  ; 

Now  touching  softly  the  Ocean’s  breast. 

Now  mid  the  stars  she  lies  at  rest. 

As  if  she  sail’d  on  wings  ! 

Now  bold  as  the  brightest  star  that  glows 
More  brightly  since  at  first  it-  rose, 

.Looks  down  on  the  far-off  flood, 

And  there  all  breathless  and  alone, 

As  the  sky  where  she  soars  were  a  world  of  her  own, 
She  mocketh  the  gentle  Mighty  One 
As  he  lies  in  his  quiet  mood.’  p.  4 — 5. 


That  Mr.  W.  may  have  felt  all  this  we  can  believe  ;  — and 
those  who  can  sympathize  with  him,  may  probably  derive  great 
edification  from  the  following  lines. 

*  And  lo  1  upon  the  murmuring  waves 
A  glorious  Shape  appearing ! 

A  broad-wing’d  Vessel,  through  the  shower 
Of  glimmering  lustre  steering  ! 

As  if  the  beauteous  ship  enjoy’d 
The  beauty  of  the  sea, 

She  lifteth  up  her  stately  head 
And  saileth  joyfully. 

A  lovely  path  before  her  lies, 

A  lovely  path  behind  ; 

She  sails  amid  the  loveliness 
Like  a  thing  with  heart  and  mind-. 

£it  pilgrim  through  a  scene  so  fair,. 

Slowly  she  beareth  on ; 

A  glorious  phantom  of  the  deep, 

Risen  up  to  meet  tfye  Moon.’  p.  7 — 8. 


Every  body,  we  suppose,  bas  felt  how  touching  is  that 
thought  of  Eve’s  after  the  sad  and  unquiet  night  that  Adam  and 
herself  had  spent. 


— —  And  see,  the  morn, 

All  unconcern’ll  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling . 

Southey  has  given  usasimilar  image  and  with  equal  beauty* 

*  Merciful  God  !  how  horrible  is  night 
Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan  !  there  the  shout 

Of  battle - -  -  - - - 

Shakes  the  still  air,  while  overhead  the  moon, 
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Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world 
Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.*  Madoc ,  Pt.  2. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  something  of  the  same  kind.  Here  it  is* 

‘  O  Heavenly  Queen  !  by  Mariners  beloved  ! 

Refulgent  Moon  !  when  in  the  cruel  sea 
Down  sank  yon  fair  Ship  to  her  coral  grave. 

Where  didst  thou  linger  then  ?  Sure  it  behoved 

A  Spirit  strong  and  pitiful  like  thee 

At  that  dread  hour  thy  worshippers  to  saved  p.  41. 

f  O  vain  belief  !  most  beauteous  as  thou  art, 

Thy  heavenly  visage  hides  a  cruel  heart. 

When  Death  and  Danger,  Terror  and  Dismay, 

Are  madly  struggling  on  the  dismal  Ocean, 

With  heedless  smile  and  calm  unalter’d  motion, 

Onward  thou  glidest  through  the  milky  way. 

Nor,  in  thy  own  immortal  beauty  blest, 

Hear’st  dying  mortals  rave  themselves  to  rest. 

Yet  when  this  night  thou  mount* st  thy  starry  throne, 
Brightening  to  sun-like  glory  in  thy  bliss, 

Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once-loved  Vessel  miss. 

And  wish  her  happy,  now  that  she  is  gone  ? 

But  then,  sad  Moon  S  too  late  thy  grief  will  be, 

Fair  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  not  move  the  sea.’  p.  43. 

That  some  being  is  too  beautiful  or  too  aerial,  in  its  appear- 
ance  for  earth,  is  a  thought  that  has  often  been  poetically  drest, 
nevermore  finely  than  by  Southey.  We  have  often  wondered 
that  the  lines  have  never  employed  a  pencil.  Every  lover  of 
poetry  will  remember  that  Madoc  and  his  nephew  were  carried 
captive  to  Aztlan,  and  that,  both  being  released  by  the  same 
friendly  hand,  Madoc  ferries  the  child  across  the  lake.  Llaiao, 
the  distracted  mother  is  wandering  on  the  banks  at-the  time. 

———She  saw  the  boat 

Approach,  and  as  on  Madoc’s  naked  limbs. 

And  on  his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell. 

And  as  she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Were  moving  on  the  waters  ;  and  she  stood 
With  open  lips  yet  breathed  not,  and  fixed  eyes, 

Watching  the  unreal  shapes. 

Indeed,  while  painters  are  contending  for  the  honour  and 
profit  of  4  illustrating’  the  poems  of  Scott,  it  has  frequently 
been  matter  of  surprize  to  us,  that  Madoc,  whose  every  page 
almost  would  supply  a  picture,  should  have  hitherto  passed 
unornamented  through  the  world. — To  return,  however,  Mr. 
W.  also,  entranced  with  the  hero  and  heroine  of  his  tale,  con* 
ceives  of  them  as  scarcely  of  earthly  mould. 
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c  —But  the  Queen  of  Night  will  be  sinking  soon. 

Then  will  you,  like  two  breaking  waves, 

Sink  softly  to  your  coral  caves, 

-  Or,  noiseless  as  the  falling  dew, 

Melt  into  Heaven’s  delicious  blue.’  p.  15. 

*  Are  these  fair  creatures  earth-born  and  alive, 

And  mortal  like  the  flowers  that  round  them  smile  ? 

Or  if  into  the  Ocean  sank  their  Isle 

A  thousand  fathoms  deep — would  they  survive, — 

Like  sudden  rainbows  spread  their  arching  wings, 

And  while,  to  chear  their  airy  voyage,  sings 
With  joy  the  charmed  sea,  the  Heavens  give  way, 

That  in  the  Spirits,  who  had  sojourn’d  long 
On  earth,  might  glide,  then  re-assume  their  sway, 

And  from  the  gratulating  throng 

Of  kindred  spirits,  drink  the  inexpressive  song  ?’  p,  102. 

Once  more.— -To  give  thought  and  feeling  to  things  inani¬ 
mate  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  poets.  Mr.  V/.  will  do 
this  too  ;  but  it  is  in  his  own  way. 

‘  Their  bower  is  now  a  stately  bower, 

For,  on  its  roof,  the  loftiest  flower 
To  bloom  so  lowly  grieves, 

And  up  like  an  ambitious  thing 
That  feareth  nought,  behold  it  spring 
Till  it  meet  the  high  Palm-leaves  ! 

The  porch  is  opening  seen  no  more, 

But  folded  up  with  blossoms  hoar. 

And  leaves  green  as  the  sea, 

And,  when  the  wind  hath  found  them  out# 

The  merry  waves  that  dancing  rout 
May  not  surpass  in  glee.*  p  103,  104. 

*  . . . .  Ocean’s  sparkling  breast. 

That,  half  in  motion,  half  at  rest, 

Like  a  happy  thing  doth  lie  ; 

Breathing  that  fresh  and  fragrant  air, 

And  *eeming  in  that  slumber  fair 

The  Brother  of  the  Sky.’  p.  68. 

After  all,  our  notions  of  a  poet  may  as  yet  have  been  very 
incomplete,  and  even  erroneous.  Mr.  W.  tells  us,  that 

*  A  poet’s  soul  ......  flows  for  ever, 

Right  onwards  like  a  noble  river, 

Refulgent  still,  or  by  its  native  woods 

Shaded,  and  rolling  on  through  sunless  solitudes.’  p.  109. 

and  that  his  young  hero,  c  who  is  a  poet,’ 

*  Look’d  on  the  clouds  as  they  roll’d  on  high, 

Till  with  them  he  sail’d  on  the  sailing  sky.’  p.  23! 

We  had  no  idea  of  all  this. 
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We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  taste  of  Mr.  W.  And  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  vitiated  one.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  flimsy  tawdriness  that  runs  through  the  whole.  The  4  Isle 
of  Palms’  is  like  a  French  palace — all  gilding  and  cornice, 
and  looking-glass.  The  reader  cannot  view  this  volume 
without  impinging  upon  sun-light,  and  star-light,  and  the 
4  deep  place  of  moon-beams,’  and  4  winged  glory,’  and  4  glad¬ 
some  glide,’  and  4  halcyon  glow,’  and  4  blossomy  gems,’  and 
4  clustring  bloom,’  and  4  bird  like  fluttering,’  and  4  fairy 
forms.’  Mr.  W.  disgusted  with  the  drawing-room-dress  in 
which  the  muses  have  sometimes  appeared,  their  hoops  and 
furbelows,  and  embroidered  satins,  has  carried  them  off  to 
the  solitudes  of  the  lakes,  but  he  has  drest  them  in  such  a 
profusion  of  wild-wood  flowers,  and  peacock’s  plumes,  as  is 
almost  equally  displeasing. 

*  Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
Gleam’d  softly  from  below, 

And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 
O’er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 

To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own.’  p.  33. 

*  A  gentle  kiss  breathes  o’er  his  cheek, 

A  kiss  of  murmuring  sighs, 

It  wanders  o’er  his  brow,  and  falls 
Like  light  upon  his  eyes.’  p,  54. 

*  What  though  the  clustering  roses  came 
Like  restless  gleams  of  m3gic  flame. 

As  if  they  loved  thy  feet. 

To  win  thee  like  a  summer  sprite. 

With  purest  touches  of  delight, 

To  the  Fairy  Queen’s  retreat ! 

Oh  !  they  would  bloom  and  wither  too. 

And  melt  their  pearls  of  radiant  dew, 

Without  one  look  from  thee :’  p.  79. 

*  And  fragrance  pure  as  light  floats  all  around.’  p*  91. 

4  But  who  shall  dare  in  thought  to  paint 
Yon  fairy  waterfall  ? 

Still  moistened  by  the  misty  show'ers, 

From  fiery-red,  to  yellow  soft  and  faint, 

Fantastic  bands  of  fearless  flowers 
Sport  o’er  the  rocky  wall  ; 

And  ever,  through  the  shrouding  spray. 

Whose  diamonds  glance  as  bright  as  they, 

Float  birds  of  graceful  form,  and  gorgeous  plumes® 

Or  dazzling  white  as  snow  ; 

While,  as  the  passing  sun  illumes 
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The  river’s  bed,  in  silent  pride 
Spanning  the  cataract  roaring  wide. 

Unnumber’d  rainbows  glow.’  p.  92,  95. 

4  The  broad  day-light  of  cloudless  truth 
Like  a  sun-beam  bathes  his  face.’  p.  22. 

Surely  these  passages  are^all  in  the  most  abominable  and 
childish  taste. 

These  things  might  pass  and  be  forgotren  in  an  ode  or  a 
song,  but  the  extreme  diffusion  of  Mr.  W.’s  style  has  scat¬ 
tered  the  tale  over  four  cantos.  And  four  cantos  of  verse 
so  finical  and  tawdry  require  no  ordinary  degree  of  pa¬ 
tience. 

Then  Mr.  W.  is  not  content  with  the  old  narrative  style  : 
he  hears  and  sees  every  thing;  and  by  his  6  lists’  and  4  los’ 
would  have  his  readers  do  so  too.  The  poem  moreover  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  style  of  question  and  answer.  4  Is  she  a  vision 
wild  and  bright?’  4  Is  no  one  on  the  silent  deck  V  &c. 
These  are  artifices  which  should  never  frequently  occur,  and 
which  indeed  have  been  long  ago  so  hackneyed  that  we  do 
not  care  how  little  we  see  of  them  for  the  future. 

Yet  the  poem  bears  indisputable  marks  of  genius  ;  the  very 
faults  are  not  the  faults  of  dullness  ;  and  we  could  certainly 
exhibit  some  passages  from  it  which  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
As,  however,  we  have  already  quoted  a  great  deal,  and  as  we 
think  that  the  smaller  poems  contain  more  that  is  interesting, 
we  shall  take  our  favourable  citations  thence. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  to  be  found  in  them  much  of  the  same 
sickliness  of  sentiment,  and  (dare  of  ornament  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  delivered  in  the  same  diffusive  and 
wandering  carelessness  of  style.  But  of  these  we  have  said 
enoug  h.  It  is  a  much  more  pleasing  task  to  select  for  our 
readers  a  few  of  their  numerous  beauties.  They  are  beau¬ 
ties,  which  are  naturally  allied  with  the  faults  of  Mr.  W.’s 
style, — true  feeling  and  faithful  description. 

The  subject  of  the  £  Angler’s  Tent’  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
Mr.  W.  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

4  The  following  Poem  is  the  narrative  of  one  day,  the  pleasantest  of 
many  pleasant  ones,  of  a  little  angling  excursion  made  three  summers 
ago  among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  A  tent,  large  panniers  filled  with  its  furniture,  with  provisions,  &c. 
were  loaded  upon  horses,  and  while  the  anglers,  who  separated  every 
morning,  pursued  each  his  own  sport  up  the  torrents,  were  carried  over 
the  mountains  to  the  appointed  place  by  some  lake  or  stream,  where  they 
were  to  meet  again  in  the  evening. 

4  In  this  manner  they  visited  all  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  scenes 
of  the  country.  On  the  first  Sunday*  they  passed  among  the  hills,  their 


*  Why  should  Mr,  W.  thus  wantonly  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath? 
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tent  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  Wast- Water,  'at. the  head  cf  that  wild 
and  solitary  lake,  which  they  had  reached  by  the  mountain-path  that 
passes  Barn-Moor  Tarn  from  Eskdale.  Towards  evening  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  valley,  not  exceeding  half  a  dozen  families,  with  some  too 
from  the  neighbouring  glens,  drawn  by  the  unusual  appearance,  came  to 
visit  the  strangers  in  their  tent.  Without,  the  evening  was  calm  and 
beautiful ;  within,  were  the  gaiety  and  kindness  of  simple  mirth.’ 

We  select  two  stanzas. 

4  Scarce  from  our  hearts  had  gone  the  sweet  surprise, 

Which  this  glad  troop  of  rural  maids  awoke  $ 

Scarce  had  a  more  familiar  kindness  broke 
From  the  mild  lustre  of  their  smiling  eyes, 

Ere  the  tent  seem’d  encircled  by  the  sound 
Of  many  voices  ;  in  an  instant  stood 
Men,  women,  children,  all  the  circle  round, 

And  with  a  friendly  joy  the  strangers  view’d. 

Strange  was  it  to  behold  this  gladsome  crowd 
Our  late  so  solitary  dwelling  ml ; 

And  strange  to  hear  their  greetings  mingling  loud 
Where  all  before  was  undisturb’d  and  still. 

Yet  was  the  stir  delightful  to  our  ear, 

And  moved  to  happiness  our  inmost  blood, 

The  sudden  change,  the  unexpected  cheet, 

Breaking  like  sunshine  on  a  pensive  mood. 

This  breath  and  voice  of  life  in  seeming  solitude  !’  p.  194, 191k 

44  —But  where  hath  now  the  magic  dwelling  flown  ? 

Oh  !  it  hath  melted  like  a  dream  away, 

A  dream  by  far  too  beautiful  for  earth  ; 

Or  like  a  cloud  that  hath  no  certain  stay. 

But  ever  changing,  like  a  different  birth. 

The  aged  holly  trees  more  silently, 

Now  we  are  gone,  stand  on  the  silent  ground ; 

I  seem  to  hear  the  streamlet  floating  by 
With  a  complaining,  melancholy  sound. 

Hush’d  are  the  echoes  in  each  mountain’s  breast, 

No  traces  there  of  former  mirth  remain  ; 

They  all  in  friendly  grandeur  lie  at  rest 
And  silent,  save  where  Nature’s  endless  strain. 

From  cataract  and  cave,  delights  her  lonely  reign. 

Yet,  though  the  strangers  and  their  tent  have  past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mark  behind, 

Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind, 

And  long  within  the  shepherd’s  cot  shall  last.’  p.  215. 

The  4  French  Exile’  is. a  pleasing  little  thing,  though  in  a 
measure  by  no  means  agreeable  to  our  ears. 

4  With  silver  voice,  the  lady  said, 

She  knew  how  well  he  sung ! — 

•  —  Starting,  he  raised  his  hoary  head, 

To  hear  from  that  kind  hearted  maid 

Qwa  dear  native  tongue. 
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He  seemed  as  if  restored  to  sight* 

So  suddenly  his  eyes  grew  bright 
When  that  music  touch’d  his  ear ; 

The  lilied  fields  of  France,  I  ween, 

Before  him  swam  in  softened  light, 

And  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Seine 
They  all  are  murmuring  near.’  pp.  271,  2. 

*  —That  aged  man  is  young  again, 

And  cheerily  chaunts  a  playful  strain 
While  his  face  with  rapture  shines  ; — 

How  rapidly  his  lingers  glance 
O’er  the  glad  strings  !  his  giddy  brain 
Drinks  in  the  chorus  and  the  dance, 

Beneath  his  clustering  vines. 

We  saw  it  was  a  darling  tune 
With  his  old  heart, — -a  chear 
That  made  all  pains  forgotten  soon  ; — 

Gay  look’d  he  as  a  bird  in  June 
That  loves  itself  to  hear.  pp.  272,  3. 

*  But  fades  the  sportive  roundelay  ; 

Both  harp  and  voice  are  still ; 

The  dear  delusion  will  not  stay, 

The  murmuring  Seine  flows  far  away. 

Sink  cot  and  vine-clad  hill ! 

Though  his  cheated  soul  is  wounded  sore. 

His  aged  visage  dimm’d  once  more, 

The  smile  will  not  depart ; 

But  struggles  ’mid  the  wrinkles  there. 

For  he  clings  unto  the  parting  shore, 

And  the  morn  of  life  so  melting-fair, 

Still  lingers  in  his  heart.’  pp.  273,  4. 

But  the  most  pleasing  pieces  in  the  volume  are  those  in 
blank  verse.  Here  the  reader  will  meet  with  fancy  and  feeling 
most  happily  combined,  and  with  tenderness  and  benevolence 
with  which  he  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted,  the  whole  delivered 
in  verse  of  a  most  soothing  and  delicate  harmony.  From  the 
lines  on  the  death  of  Grahame  we  should  be  inclined  to  quote 
most  largely,  but  that  we  have  spoken  of  them  very  fully  in  a 
former  number.  We  add,  however,  one  passage  more. 

‘  How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 
With  holiness  !  Oh,  how  divinely  sweet 
The  tones  of  earthly  harp,  whose  chords  are  touch’d 
By  the  soft  hand  of  Piety,  and  hung 
Upon  Religion’s  shrine,  there  vibrating 
With  solemn  music  in  the  ear  of  God. 

And  must  the  Bard  from  sacred  themes  refrain  ? 

Sweet  were  the  hymns  in  patriarchal  days, 

That,  kneeling  in  the  silence  of  his  tent, 

Or  on  some  moonlight  hill,  the  shepherd  pour’d 
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Unto  his  heavenly  Father.  Strains  survive 
Erst  chaunted  to  the  lyre  of  Israel, 

More  touching  far  than  ever  poet  breathed 

Amid  the  Grecian  isles,  or  later  times 

Have  heard  in  Albion,  land  of  every  lay.*  p„  404*. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  Hermitage* 

*  And  thus  was  Nature  by  the  impious  guilt 
Of  one  who  scorn’d  her  gracious  solitude, 

Defrauded  of  her  worshippers ;  though  pure 
This  glen,  as  consecrated  house  of  God, 

Fit  haunt  of  heaven  ^aspiring  piety, 

Or  in  whose  dripping  cells  the  poet’s  ear 
Might  iist  unearthly  music,  this  sweet  glen 
With  all  its  tender  tints  and  pensive  sounds. 

Its  balmy  fragrance  and  romantic  forms, 

Lay  lonely  and  unvisited,  yea  worse, 

Peopled  with  fancied  demons,  and  the  brood 
At  enmity  with  man. 

So  was  it  once  : 

But  now  far  other  creed  hath  sanctified 
This  dim  seclusion,  and  all  human  hearts 
Unto  its  spirit  deeply  reconciled. 

’Tis  said,  and  I  in  truth  believe  the  tale, 

That  many  years  ago  an  aged  man, 

Of  a  divine  aspect  and  stately  form. 

Came  to  this  glen,  and  took  up  his  abode 
In  one  of  those  wild  caves  so  numerous 
Among  the  hanging  cliffs,  though  hid  from  view 
By  trailing  ivy,  or  thick  holly-bush, 

Through  the  whole  year  so  deeply,  brightly  green. 
With  evil  eye  the  simple  villagers, 

First  look’d  on  him,  and  scarcely  dared  to  tell 
Each  other,  what  dim  fears  v/ere  in  their  souls. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  voice  and  eye 
Of  beautiful  old  age,  with  arigel  power. 

That  charms  away  suspicion,  and  compels 
The  unwilling  soul  to  reverence  and  love. 

So  was  it  with  this  mystical  old  man  ! 

When  first  he  came  into  the  glen,  the  spring 
Had  just  begun  to  tinge  the  sullen  rocks 
With  transient  smiles,  and  ere  the  leafy  bowers 
Of  summer  rustled,  many  a  visitant 
Had  sat  within  his  hospitable  cave, 

From  his  maple  bowl  the  unpolluted  spring 
Drunk  fearless,  and  with  him  partook  the  bread 
That  his  pale  lips  most  reverently  had  bless’d, 

With  words  becoming  such  a  holy  man  !’  pp.  324 — 6. 

‘  While  thus  he  sate, 

Ev’n  like  the  Apostle  whom  our  Saviour  loved. 
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In  his  old  age,  in  Patinos’  lonely  isle, 

Musing  on  him  that  he  had  served  in  youth, — 

Oh!  then,  I  ween,  the  awestruck  villagers 
Could  scarce  sustain  his  tones  so  deeply  charged 
With  hope,  and  faith,  and  gratitude,  and  joy. 

But  when  they  gazed  ! — in  the  mild  lineaments 
Of  his  majestic  visage,  they  beheld 
How  beautiful  is  holiness,  and  deemed 
That  sure  he  was  some  spirit  sent  by  God 
To  teach  the  way  to  Heaven  ! 

*  And  yet  his  voice 

Was  oft  times  sadder,  than  as  they  conceived 
An  Angel’s  voice  would  be,  and  though  to  sooth 
The  sorrows  of  all  others  ever  seemed 
His  only  end  in  life,  perhaps  he  had 
Griefs  of  his  own  of  which  he  nothing  spake  ; 

Else  were  his  locks  more  grey,  more  pale  his  cheek, 
Than  one  had  thought  who  only  saw  his  form 
So  stately  and  so  tall. — 

*  Once  did  they  speak 
To  him  of  that  most  miserable  man 
Who  here  himself  had  slain— and  then  his  eye 
Was  glazed  with  stern  compassion,  and  a  tear,-— 

It  was  the  first  they  e’er  had  seen  him  shed, 

Though  mercy  was  the  attribute  he  loved 
Dearest  in  God’s  own  Son,— bedimm’d  its  light 
For  a  short  moment ;  yea,  that  hermit  old 
Wept,- — and  his  sadden’d  face  angelical 
Veil’d  with  his  withered  hands, — then  on  their  kne£$ 

He  bade  his  children  (sc  he  loved  to  call 
The  villagers)  kneel  down  ;  and  unto  God 
Pray  for  his  brother’s  soul. — 

*  Amid  the  dus£ 

The  hermit  long  hath  slept, — and  every  one 
That  listen’d  to  the  saint’s  delightful  voice. 

In  yonder  church-yard,  near  the  eastern  porch. 

Close  to  the  altar-walj,  a  little  mound 
As  if  by  nature  shaped,  and  strewn  by  her 
With  every  tender  flower  that  sorrow  loves, 

Tradition  calls  his  grave.’  pp.  227 — 9. 

The  next  is  from  Loughrig  Tarn. 

*  This  is  the  solitude  that  reason  loves ! 

Even  he  who  yearns  for  human  sympathies^ 

And  hears  a  music  in  the  breath  of  man, 

Dearer  than  voice  of  mountain  or  of  flood. 

Might  live  a  hermit  here,  and  mark  the  sun 
Rising  or  setting  ’mid  the  beauteous  calm, 

Devoutly  blending  in  his  happy  soul 

Thoughts  both  of  earth  and  heaven !— You  BiQUJ&ain-side, 
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Rejoicing  in  its  clustering  cottages, 

.Appears  to  me  a  paradise  preserved 

From  guilt  by  Nature’s  hand,  and  every  wreath 

Of  smoke,  that  from  these  hamlets  mounts  to  heaven. 

In  its  straight  silence  holy  as  a  spire 
Rear’d  o’er  the  house  of  God. 

*  Thy  sanctity 

Time  yet  hath  reverenced  ;  and  I  deeply  feel 
That  innocence  her  shrine  shall  here  preserve 
For  ever. — The  wild  vale  that  lies  beyond 
Circled  by  mountains  trod  but  by  the  feet. 

Of  venturous  shepherd,  from  all  visitants. 

Save  the  free  tempests  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

Guards  thee; — and  wooded  knolls  fantastical 
Seclude  thy  image  from  the  gentler  dale, 

That  by  the  Biathay’s  often-varied  voice 

Chear’d  as  it  winds  along,  in  beauty  fades 

’Mid  the  green  banks  of  joyful  Windermere  !’  pp.  336— -7 

There  is  much  good  poetry  in  the  Hymn  to  Spring;  we 
lect  the  following. 

*  Oh  1  gracious  Power  1  for  thy  beloved  approach 
The  expecting  earth  lay  wrapt  in  kindling  smiles, 
Struggling  with  tears,  and  often  overcome. 

A  blessing  sent  before  thee  from  the  heavens, 

A.  balmy  spirit  breathing  tenderness, 

Prepared  thy  way,  and  all  created  things 
Felt  that  the  angel  of  delight  was  near. 

Thou  earnest  at  last,  and  such  a  heavenly  smile 
Shone  round  thee,  as  beseem’d  the  eldest-born 
Of  Nature’s  guardian  spirits.  The  great  Sun, 

Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile, 

Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage  ;  a  sweet  hymn, 

Was  by  the  low  Winds  ehaunted  in  the  sky  ; 

And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 

Scarce  could  they  move  amid  the  clustering  flowers 
By  Nature  strewn  o’er  valley,  hill,  and  field, 

To  hail  her  blest  deliverer  i — Ye  fair  Trees, 

How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gajze  f 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.  Ye  sweet  Birds, 

Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours, 

Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  ? 

There  are,  ’tis  said,  birds  that  pursue  the  spring, 

Where’er  she  flies,  or  else  in  death-like  sleep 
Abide  her  annual  reign,  when  forth  they  come 
With  freshen’d  plumage  arid  enraptured  song, 

As  ye  do  now,  unwearied  choristers, 
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Till  the  land  ring  with  joy.  Yet  are  ye  not, 

Sporting  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 
Than  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley- side 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant’s  voice, 

Half  happy,  half  afraid  !  O  blessed  things  1 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence, 

The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman’s  dreams. 

The  strife  of  working  intellect,  the  stir 
Of  hopes  ambitious  ;  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  fame,  and  all  that  worshipp’d  pageantry 
That  ardent  spirits  burn  for  in  their  pride, 

Ely  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.’  pp.  248 — 50. 

We  could  with  pleasure  multiply  quotations  from  these  and 
the  other  blank-verse  pieces,  but  what  we  have  given  will  be 
sufficient  to  excite  in  our  readers  an  affection  for  the  author,  and 
to  shew  how  well  he  is  qualified  to  succeed  in  the  description  of 
external  nature,  and  the  delineation  of  true  and  simple  feeling. 


Al  t.  III.  The  Legislative  Authority  of  Revealed  Grace  :  an  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  Dispensation,  considered  in  connection  with  God’s  moral  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Men.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged. 
W  ith  an  Appendix,  containing  Strictures  on  the  Atonement,  and  the 
nature  of  Regeneration.  By  William  Bennet,  8vo.  pp.  xxiv,  321 . 
Price  7s.  Black,  Parry  andCo.&c.  1812. 

H E  design  of  the  Author,  in  this  work,  is  two-fold  ; — first,, 
to  shew  that  the  whole  of  divine  revelation,  is  addressed 
to  men  indefinitely,  as  free  accountable  agents,  presenting 
to  them  rational  motives,  binding  them  to  a  due  reception  and 
improvement  of  its  contents,  and  furnishing  a  moral  test  of  the 
principles  and  dispositions  of  their  hearts; — secondly,  to  prove 
the  rational  consistency  of  this  indefinite  plan,  with  the  al¬ 
lowed  doctrines  of  man’s  inability,  and  the  necessity  of  divine 
influence. 

That  i  he  former  of  these  positions  should  ever  have  been  dis— 
puled,  must  appear  strange  to  such  as  have  not  attended  to1 
the  process  that  has  passed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  op¬ 
pose  it,  and  who  have  not  considered  how  far  attachment  to  a 
favorite  system  is  capable  of  warping  the  judgement ;  especiall  y 
when  the  erroneous  parts  of  that  system  appear  to  flow  as  ne¬ 
cessary  inferences  from  some  highly  valuable  and  well  es¬ 
tablished  truths.  The  persons  referred  to,  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  contemplate  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  as  privileges- 
only;  and  to  fix  their  attention,  chiefly,  on  the  insufficiency  of 
man,  as  described  in  scripture, even  4<  to  think  a  good  thought,” 
much  more  to  perform  acceptable  service.  Of  this  moral! 
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imbecility  of  the  human  race,  so  unequivocally  and  repeated¬ 
ly  asserted  in  the  sacred  records,  they  have  had  painful 
evidence  in  their  own  experience,  and  have  been  taught  to 
-  acknowledge  the  full  extent  in  which  those  who  are  saved 
are  indebted  to  the  free  exercise  of  divine  grace.  This 
conviction  respecting  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  bounty 
of  God,  so  opposite  to  their  former  thoughts,  has  been  at¬ 
tended,  in  some  respects,  with  salutary  effects  on  their  own 
minds  ;  and  they  justly  deem  it  a  matter  of  high  importance, 
that  others  should  entertain  a  similar  belief.  Whatever, 
therefore,  to  their  confined  apprehensions,  seems  to  militate 
against  a  truth  of  which  they  are  so  fully  convinced,  and 
whose  value  they  have  ascertained,  they  naturally  oppose. 
When  you  speak  of  duty,  they  say.  you  imply  power:  for  a 
man  without  strength  cannot  be  under  obligation.  This  po¬ 
sition,  (true  in  one  sense  of  power,  and  false  in  another,) 
appears  to  them  plain  and  incontrovertible,  for  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  they  perceive,  while  that  in  which  it  is  false, 
entirely  escapes  their  observation.  Hence,  that  they  should 
reject  the  notion  of  legislative  authority  being  attached  to 
the  gospel — of  indefinite  offers  made  to  all  men — and  of 
its  being  the  duty  of  all  to  believe,  ceases  to  be  surprizing. 
It  is  clear,  that,  in  controverting  these  positions,  they  do 
violence  to  reason,  but  then  they  think  reason  ought  to  yield 
to  faith,  however  partial  in  its  exercise  :  it  is  obvious,  that 
they  deprive  the  Deity  of  his  essential  character  as  moral 
governour,  but  it  is  much  more  delightful  to  their  feelings 
to  view  him  only  as  a  gracious  sovereign  :  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  limit  his  mercy,  in  not  allowing  to  all  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  him,  but  still  they  imagine  they 
glorify  his  justice  in  peremptorily  rejecting  those  who  had 
previously  transgressed  ;  or  they  even  think  of  honouring 
his  absolute  supremacy,  by  awfully  representing  him  as  ap¬ 
pointing  to  sin  as  well  as  to  punishment :  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  they  pass  over  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  oracles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  warnings,  invitations,  expostulations- — and  over¬ 
look  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses  to  men ;  but  they  attend  to  other  statements  in  the 
scriptures,  as  they  think  inconsistent  with  these,  and  they 
profess  not  to  understand  such  addresses  ;  they  endeavour 
therefore  to  explain  them  away  ;  and,  as  mistake  must  lie 
somewhere,  they  impute  it  to  those  who  interpret  such  pas 
sages  according  to  their  plain,  and  most  natural  meaning. 
Thus  it  is, that  for  want  of  understanding  how  men,  in  onesense, 
unable  to  believe,  should  be  required  to  believe,  they  dispute 
the  right  of  that  requirement ;  and,  disputing  the  right,  they 
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are  led  to  deny  the  fact,  however  clear  may  be  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  established. 

We  mean  not  to  affirm,  that  these  persons,  mischievous  as 
their  creed  must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  ail  bad  men.  W e  have 
no  hesitation  indeed  in  saying,  that  no  good  man,  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  inferences  deducible  from  such  a  scheme,  could  be 
numbered  among  its  advocates  :  but  as  a  person  cannot  look 
opposite  ways  at  once,  and  as  the  eyes  of  these  religionists 
are  never  for  a  moment  turned  from  their  favourite  principles, 
the  whole  of  this  unwelcome  scene  lies  uncontemplated. 
To  such,  then,  would  they  but  attend  to  it,  a  judicious  trea- 
tise  oil  4  the  rational  consistency  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
as  conducted  in  the  form  of  oeneral  and  indefinite  addresses 

O 

to  sinners,’  would  be  a  present  of  no  small  value. 

But  besides  these  men,  who,  from  their  prejudices 
and  habits,  are  not  perhaps  very  likely  to  profit  by  it,  there 
are  others  to  whom  such  a  work  cannot  fail  of  being  ac¬ 
ceptable-individuals  who  acknowledge  th e  facts,  that  men  are 
morally  impotent, — that  grace  is  distinguishing, — and  that 
all  are  morally  bound  to  believe  the  gospel,  but  who,  for 
want  of  perceiving  the  harmony  of  these  things,  are  the 
subjects  of  painful  conflicts,  of  hesitating  fluctuations,  who 
walk  with  trembling  steps,  as  if  surrounded  by  darkness,  and 
on  a  road  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,  for  some  time,  the  case  with  the  Author 
work  before  us: 

‘  Having  at  different  periods,  [he  informs  us]  suffered  much  disquietude 
of  mind,  from  ill-digested  views  on  this  great  subject,  I  was  the  rather 
induced  to  employ  my  years  of  retirement,  since  the  state  of  my  health  ob  • 
liged  me  to  decline  the  public  exercises  of  my  ministry,  in  closely  examin¬ 
ing  the  rational  consistency  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  conducted  in  the 
form  of  general  and  indefinite  addresses  to  sinners.’ 

There  is  still  another  class  of  persons,  who,  we  trust,  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  just  views  on  these  points; — those, 
we  mean,  whose  principal  solicitude  is  about  the  external 
administration  of  the  gospel.  Regarding  man  only  in  the 
light  of  a  moral  accountable  agent,  they  overlook  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  the  subject  of  supernatural  influence.  Hence 
they  are  apt  to  neglect  a  most  important  part  of  the  ^reat 
scheme  of  man’s  recovery  to  happiness  and  glory.  They  call 
sinners  to  repentance  and  faith,  but  do  not  sufficiently  shew 
them,  whence  they  are  to  derive  moral  strength  for  those  holy 
exercises.  They  exhort  the  faithful  to  persevere,  but  neg¬ 
lect  teaching  them  to  trace  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  others,  to  their  proper  source.  And  the  reason 
they  thus  act,  as  appears  from  their  writings,  is,  that  they 
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imagine  human  agency,  and  the  merciful,  effectual  interposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity  cannot  subsist  together. 

It  wa s  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  author  of  the 
-  present  work  directed  his  attention  to  the  objects  it  professes 
to  discuss.  His  plan  of  prosecuting  those  objects,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

In  the  4  Introduction,’  which  treats  of  4  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  moral  dispensation,5  we  meet  with  some  sen¬ 
sible  and  valuable  remarks;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  worthy  author  should  have  presented  statements  so 
loose,  and  adopted  a  style  so  unsuited  to  the  nature  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  after  distinguishing 
government  into  ptrysical  and  moral,  he  observes,  4  that  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  laid  in  the  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  natures  as  accountable  agents .’  (p.  2.)  Now 
we  confess  we  do  not  very  clearly  comprehend  this  position,, 
It  appears  to  us  far  from  accurate  to  say,  that  the  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  God,  is  founded  in  the  accountability  of  its 
subjects.  The  very  existence  of  moral  government  indeed 
implies  accountability,  and  the  notion  of  accountability  as 
necessarily  supposes  moral  government;  they  are  mutually 
correlative;  but  the  foundation  of  both  must  be  sought  from 
more  radical  principles.  So  again,  when  it  is  said,  that,  4  in 
whatever  part  of  the  universe,  intelligent  creatures  exist  in 
a  state  of  moral  probation,  we  reasonably  may  suppose  that  they 
are  placed  under  some  such  government,5  (p.  2.)  we  readily 
yield  our  assent  indeed  ;  for  to  suppose  moral  probation 
without  moral  government,  would  doubtless  be  very  unrea¬ 
sonable  but  what  the  remark  elucidates,  we  confess,  is  not 
to  us  apparent.  Once  more.  4  The  grand  principle  of  such 
(moral)  government,  it  is  observed,  is  the  moral  obligation 
of  rational  motives ,  which  direct  to  the  attainment  of  va¬ 
luable  ends,  by  the  application  of  suitable  means,  and  ex^» 
cite  to  the  proper  use  of  those  means,  by  such  interesting 
considerations  of  duty  and  encouragement,  as  leave  no  rea¬ 
sonable  excuse  for  neglect  or  indifference.5  Independently  of 
the  word  4  motive5  being  here  incorrectly  put  fot  induce - 
ment  (for,  in  the  best  recent  treatises  on  moral  philosophy, 
the  word  motive  is  properly  restrained  to  that  which  actually 
moves  the  will,)  it  sounds  harshly  to  say  that  motives  direct 
to  the  attainment  of  valuable  ends,  or  that  they  regulate  the 
4  application  of  suitable  means.5  4  Valuable  ends5  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  a  motive  or  inducement,  and  the  4  applica¬ 
tion  of  suitable  means5  is  the  consequence  of  a  well  inr- 
formed  judgement.  An  ignoiantman  may  act  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  very  powerful  motives,  but  may,  at  the  same 
time,  adopt  very  incompetent,  and  indeed,  very  improper 
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means,  for  the  attainment  of  his  object. — -Mistakes  like  these 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  carefully  excluded  from  a  work 
designed  to  impart  accurate  notions  on  subjects  of  difficulty 
and  importance. 

After  the  short  account  of  moral  government  and  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  vve  have  been  constrained  to  describe  as  defective 
in  clearness  and  precision,  the  author  lays  down  a  principle 
which  he  afterwards  illustrates  and  applies  at  great  length, 
and  which,  were  it  sufficiently  considered,  would  detect  the 
absurdity  of  pretences  vainly  offered  by  those  who  reject 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  excuse  of  their  conduct.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  itself  is  exceedingly  obvious,  as  well  as  indisputable, 
and  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  exuberant  folly  of 
those  persons,  whose  prejudices  and  passions  alone,  have 
taught  them  to  overlook  it  in  reference  to  Revelation.  They 
pretend  that  a  revelation  from  God,  ought  to  have  all  the 
evidence  with  which  it  is  possible  it  could  be  attended,  and 
that  the  want  of  this,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  to  that  high  consideration.  In  opposition 
to  this  flimsy  dogma,  it  is  stated  that,  4  the  moral  obligation 
of  motives  is  binding  on  all  intelligent  creatures,  under  a 
much  less  degree  of  weight,  than  that  which  arises  either 
from  a  demonstrative  evidence  of  truth,  or  from  an  absolute 
certainty  of  success  in  the  use  of  means.’  (p.  3.);  and,  it  is 
remarked  that  4  there  may  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  present¬ 
ing  the  notices  of  truth,  and  the  calls  of  duty,  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  and  conscience  without  any  such  overbearing  and  ne~ 

v  O 

cessitating  evidence,  not  only  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers,  but  for  a  test  of  the  moral  principles  of  the  heart.’ 
(p.  3.)  This  fitness  for  such  an  exercise  and  test,  in  the 
nature  and  degree  of  evidence  afforded,  both  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  truth  of  the  scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  particular  facts  and  doctrines,  renders 
the  gospel,  as  divulged  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  respective  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  4  a  moral 
dispensation,  or  a  plan  of  exercising  the  powers,  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  principles,  of  the  human  mind,  congenial  with 
the  character  and  present  condition  of  men,  as  intelligent  ac¬ 
countable  creatures.’  To  defend,  prove,  and  elucidate  this 
plan,  as  before  remarked,  is  one  leading  object  of  the 
volume. 

Its  defence  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Introduction.  It 
is  conducted  rather  in  a  popular,  oratorical  method,  than  in 
a  logical,  close,  and  accurate  style  of  argument.  Perhaps  this 
vague  and  undignified  manner  may  be  adopted  partly  in  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  (too  unfavourable  to  me¬ 
thodical  reasoning)  but  it  is  not  unattended  with  incoi«i- 
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teniences.  It  sometimes  betrays  a  writer  into  a  facility  of  sup¬ 
posing  what  ought  not  to  be  supposed,  and  then  to  expatiate 
very  finely,  and  with  a  bewildering  effect  on  what  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  presumption  of  that  unimaginable  circum¬ 
stance.  This,  we  think  there  is  some  ground  to  suspect,  has 
been  the  case  in  the  work  before  us.  For  instance,  the  author 
su  pposes, 

‘  that  if  God  had  seen  it  fit,  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  mo¬ 
ral  agency,  he  could  easily  have  revealed  divine  truths,  and  have 
exhibited  the  blessings  of  salvation  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 
irresistibly  constrained  the  minds  of  men  to  believe  and  embrace  them. 
He  would  have  set  them  forth  in  all  the  force  of  demonstration,  or 
with  the  simplicity  and  authority  of  indisputable  axioms  ;  so  as  to 
have  left  no  possibility  of  mistake,  or  any  room  for  the  exercise  of 
investigation.  Every  principle  of  religion  might  at  once  have  carried 
the  same  conviction  to  the  mind,  as  the  position,  that  a  whole  is 
equal  in  all  its  parts,  or,  that  a  square  is  not  a  circled 

Is  not  this,  we  would  ask,  attributing  to  language  a  power 
which  no  combination  of  words  can  possess.  Is  it  not 
presupposing  intellectual  faculties  in  the  objects  addressed, 
not  only  more  than  human,  but  super-angelic  ?  Does 
it  not  overlook  the  fundamental  difference  between  truths 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  such  axioms,  and  those 
which  are  the  subjects  of  divine  revelation  ?  Truths  of 

the  former  kind,  are  such  in  a  sense  strictly  absolute,  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  will,  but  the  latter  necessarily  suppose 
an  act  of  divine  volition.  That  ‘a  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,’  does  not  arise  from  any  determination  of  the 
Almighty  :  but  “  he  who  believeth  shall  be  saved,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  truth,  because  it  is  constituted  such  by  the 
sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God ;  and  therefore,  however 
expressed,  is,  in  its  nature,  essentially  different  from  the 
other.  In  truths  of  that  simple  and  primary  class,  we  see 
at  once  the  impossibility  that  the  contrary  should  be  fact:  but 
in  order  to  have  this  conviction  respecting  the  truths  revealed 
in  holy  scripture,  we  must  enter  into  every  circumstance 
and  reason  contemplated  by  the  divine  mind,  when  he  de« 
termined  them, — reasons  which  no  power  of  words  formed 
into  axioms  could  be  supposed  to  convey,  and  winch, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  no  created  mind  could  comprehend. 
But  if  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude  that  any  finite  in¬ 
tellect,  however  exalted,  could  have  this  evidence  of  those 
truths,  how  much  less  can  the  idea  accord  with  the  present 
fallen  condition  of  human  nature  \  That  God  can  produce 
faith ,  by  a  sovereign  operation  on  any  mind,  indeed,  is  un¬ 
deniable ;  but  that  any  external  testimony  however  announced, 
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or  that  any  corroborating  proofs,  be  they  as  convincing  as 
possible,  in  their  own  nature,  should  4  irresistibly  constrain  the 
minds  of  men  to  believe,  and  embrace  them,’  in  opposition  to 
all  the  determined  obstinacy,  and  inveterate  prejudice  that 
dwell  in  a  depraved  nature,  is  contrary  to  all  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation.  What  evidence,  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
language,  could  equal  that  of  miracles  afforded  by  our  Lord, 
in  confirmation  of  his  Messiahship  ?  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
in  the  sight  of  the  Jews,  after  he  had  been  so  long  dead, 
was  surely  an  evidence  as  strong  as  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive,  that  his  mission  was  true.  But  did  it  actually  produce 
this  4  irresistible  conviction?’  Did  not  the  Jews  not  only 
seek  the  more  to  kill  Jesus;  but  plot  against  the  life  of 
Lazarus  himself,  because  the  sight  of  him  wrought  so  power¬ 
fully  on  the  minds  of  many?  To  4  suppose’  then,  while  such 
depravity  remains,  a  degree  of  evidence  sufficient  to  silence 
effectually  and  for  ever  ail  objections,  and  ensure  a  uni¬ 
versal  reception  of  sacred  truth,  and  to  expatiate  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  lovely  fields  of  intuition, — must  be  considered 
only  as  a  luxuriant  indulgence  of  an  undisciplined  ima¬ 
gination;  must  be  lamented,  not  only  as  offending  against 
correct  taste,  but  as  tending  to  foster  doubts  and  regrets, 
which  ought  to  be  peremptorily  suppressed  by  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  their  absurdity.  They  who  demand  a  revelation  of 
truths  so  exalted  as  those  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
without  any  degree  of  mystery,  require  an  impossibility,  or 
at  least  an  entire  change  in  the  powers  of  man,  and  the 
established  mode  of  obtaining  information.  For,  to  argue 
that  God  44  has  the  residue  of  the  spirit,”  that  44  his  under¬ 
standing  is  infinite,” — that  44  he  perfectly  comprehends  all 
things;”  is  obviously  inconclusive,  except  we  could  infer 
that  forms  of  language  may  convey  infinite  knowledge,  or 
that  man  can  comprehend  whatever  an  unlimited  understand¬ 
ing  can  propose. 

In  theological  discussions,  few  words  have  been  more  un¬ 
happily  misapplied  than  the  term  sovereignty.  It  has,  even  by 
learned  and  good  men,  been  often  employed,  as’if  it  stood  for  a 
right  in  God  to  do  what  is  unjust,  merely  because  his  will  is  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.  This  representation  is  very  revolting, 
and  lias  evidently  contributed  to  heighten  prejudices  against 
many  important  truths  defended  by  those  who  have  adopted  it. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  it  introduced  so  inadvertently  in  the 
following  passage. 

4  Without  availing  ourselves  of  what  might  be  forcibly  urged,  on 

the  ground  of  his  equitable  right  to  exercise  his  sovereignty  over 

«  . 
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his  creatures  as  he  pleaseth,  there  is  an  evident  suitableness  to  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  human  nature  in  such  a  plan  of  procedure/ 

Not  to  comment  on  what  is  implied  in  the  singular  phraseo¬ 
logy  6  equitable  right,’  there  is  couched  under  the  whole  clause  a 
sentiment,  that,  by  virtue  of  sovereignty,  the  Deity  might  have 
adopted  a  plan  of  procedure  in  which  there  should  be  no 
4  suitableness’  to  the  6  distinguishing  properties  of  human 
nature.’  Against  such  a  notion  we  must  he  allowed  to  protest. 
Sovereignty  in  the  distribution  of  favours  is  an  amiable  attri¬ 
bute,  but  a  right  to  do  wrong,  founded  in  irresistible  power, 
is  no  less  a  solecism  in  language,  than  it  is  dreadful  in  contem¬ 
plation. 

The  first  and  second  chapters,  containing  a  view  of  the 
dispensation  of  divine  mercy  to  our  first  parents,  immediately 
after  the  fall,  and  of  the  brighest  manifestations  of  grace 
under  the  Old  Testament, are  designed  to  illustrate  the  position 
before  laid  down,  that  ‘  divine  revelation  is  a  moral  plan  of 
exercising  the  natural  powers  of  man,  and  a  test  of  the  dis¬ 
position,  or  state  of  the  heart.’  The  points  chiefly  insisted 
on  for  this  purpose,  are,  that  though  the  evidence  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  those  truths  which  were  required  to  be  believed,  were 
by  no  means  so  striking  and  convincing  as  might  have  been 
afforded,  yet  they  were  sufficient, — to  present  rational  en¬ 
couragements  to  hope,  and  excitements  to  duty  ;  to  produce 
a  consolatory  degree  of  assurance  in  those  who  attended 
to  them  ;  and,  to  render  those  by  whom  they  were  neglect¬ 
ed,  inexcusable.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  we  meet  with 
many  excellent  remarks,  though  we  think  the  discussion  is 
somewhat  too  dilated  and  particular.  By  considering  the  first 
discovery  of  mercy,  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  Mosaic 
institution,  separately,  in  order  to  prove  what  seems  so  easily 
established,  the  argument  becomes  less  interesting,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  involves  several  repetitions. 

In  the  third  chapter,  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  evidence  of  Christianity  ;  and  though,  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  we  cannot  expect  to 
meet  with  any  new  ideas,  we  are  presented  with  a  concise  and 
judicious  statement  of  as  much  of  that  evidence  as  is  amply 
sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  and  criminal  conduct  of  unbe¬ 
lievers,  by  evincing  the  awful  responsibilities  under  which  they 
act,  and  the  dreadful  peril  at  which  they  indulge  their  impious 
and  malignant  sarcasms  against  divine  truth.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages,  enough  is  collected  to  make  the  callous 
relent,  and  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  those  who  have 
thoughtlessly  approached  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  this 
dangerous  refuge  from  an  accusing  conscience. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  divine  spirit,  in  Ids  method  of 
revealing  i  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  .Christianity,’  has  re¬ 
garded  the  exercise  of  our  mental  powers  as  moral  agents,  is 
elucidated  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Here  it  is  shewn,  that  though 
we  are  not  presented,  in  the  holy  scriptures,  with  methodical 
statements  of  essential  truths,  yet  the  notices  of  them  are  such 
as  to  encourage  inquiry,  reward  industry,  promote  lively  feel¬ 
ings  of  piety,  and  entirely  supersede  the  plea  of  involuntary 
ignorance. 

The  succeeding  chapter  directs  the  attention  to  a  similar 
display  of  adaptation  to  our  circumstances  as  moral  agents,  in 
the  “  ministry  of  reconciliation.”  The  remarks,  both  on  the 
6  rule’  by  which  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  proceeded  in 
opening  the  divine  commission,  and  the  4  particular  methods 
adopted  by  them  in  exercising  their  public  ministry,’  are. well 
worthy  of  attention.  That  rule,  it  is  argued,  was  not,  as  some 
absurdly  imagine,  the  secret  purpose  of  God,  but,  an  unre¬ 
stricted  benevolence,  having  a  merciful  aspect  on  the  whole 
human  race.  And,  in  particularly  unfolding  this  scheme  of 
heavenly  grace,  men  are  uniformly  addressed  as  accountable 
agents,  and  presented,  not  only  with  appeals  to  their  under¬ 
standings,  but  with  considerations  of  the  highest  interest,  cal¬ 
culated  to  engage  the  heart,  and  to  influence  the  will.  It  is 
shewn,  that  the  ministry  of  inspired  men  was  uniformly  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  reference  to  the  common  principles  of  human 
nature,  by  virtue  of  which  men  are  deemed  capable  of  judging 
and  of  acting  for  themselves;  and  that,  while  sinners  of  every 
description  are  presented  with  inducements,  suited,  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  to  persuade  them  to  a  due  reception  of 
the  gospel,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  instructed  in  its  legis¬ 
lative  authority,  and  taught  that,  by  a  rejection  of  its  judicial 
claims,  they  involve  themselves  in  irremediable  condemnation. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  work  more  interesting,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  from  the  superior  ability  it 
displays.  The  sixth  chapter,  on  the  proper  import  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  as  addressed  to  sinners  indefinitely,  con¬ 
tains  accurate  statement,  and  perspicuous  argument.  The 
following  remarks  on  the  difference  in  extent  between  the 
obligation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  divine  assistance  by  which 
men  actually  obey  the  gospel,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  erroneously  confound  obligation  to  duty  and  moral 
power.  Speaking  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  gospel  dispensa¬ 
tion,  the  author  observes, 

‘  One  thing,  however,  must  in  reason  be  admitted  ;  namely,  that  it  is 
not  the  event,  of  things,  which  ought  to  regulate  our  judgment  in  this  case, 
but  the  constitution  of  the  gospel  dispensation  itself  ;  on  the  nature  and 
credibility  of  those  discoveries  which  are  made  in  the  gospel,  concerning 
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the  plan  and  promise  of  salvation  through  Christ.  Whether  it  should 
eventually  appear  that  many  had  embraced  this  divine  dispensation,  or  that 
it  had  been  universally  rejected,  this  question,  notwithstanding,  would  be 
of  the  highest  propriety  and  importance  in  the  day  of  universal  retribution, 
viz.  Were  all  reasonable  motives  and  grounds  of  encouragement  proposed  to 
such  as  came  under  the  gospel?  That  these  motives  and.  encouragements 
should  have  been  rendered,  by  positive  divine  influence,  irresistibly  effectual 
to  the  obedience  of  faith  in  any,  could  not  be  claimed  as  matter  of  right  or 
equity,  by  the  subjects  of  God’s  moral  government.  In  justice  they  could 
only  expect  that  the  rule  of  their  obligation  should  have  been  morally 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  their  nature,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition  ;  or,  that  it  should  have  exhibited  with  sufficient  clearness,  and 
upon  grounds  worthy  of  unreserved  confidence,  all  reasonable  motives  and 
encouragements  to  their  seeking  the  blessings  of  salvation  in  the  way  of 
God’s  gracious  appointment.  So  far  as  the  gospel  partakes  of  this  moral 
adaptation  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  it  is  properly  fitted  to  be 
an  instrument  of  exercising  God’s  righteous  government  over  intelligent 
creatures.  The  sovereignty  of  divine  favour  indeed,  may  consistently  go 
far  beyond  this  towards  whomsoever  God  pleaseth  ;  in  imparting  the 
gracious  influence  to  their  minds,  which  shall  effectually  dispose  them  to  a 
due  reception  of  the  gospel,  and  eventually  raise  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  its  promises.  And  whosoever  are  finally  saved  will  have  the  fullest 
reason  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  “  saved  by  grace.”  The  freeness  and 
efficiency  of  such  gracious  influence,  however,  interfere  not  with  the  equi¬ 
table  administration  of  God’s  covenant  towards  such  as  reject  the  gospel ; 
seeing  their  rejection  of  it  ariseth  from  their  own  obliquity,  or  perverse 
disposition  of  heart,  and  not  from  any  positive  influence  of  his  will,  nor 
from  any  want  of  moral  advantages  under  that  dispensation  of  his  covenant, 
in  which  by  his  providence  they  were  placed.”  pp.  115 — 116. 

This  adaptation  of  the  gospel  6  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  men  as  moral  agents*’  is  then  more  particularly  explained 
under  the  propositions, — that  c  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  com¬ 
pletely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  all  perishing 
sinners,’ — that  4  the  sacrifice  which  he  once  offered  for  sins,  is 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  all,’ — that c  the  plan  of  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  both  free  to  all,  and  true  concerning 
all,  that  enjoy  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,’ — that  6  what¬ 
ever  disabilities  sin  hath  brought  on  the  nature  of  men  as 
fallen  creatures,  they  are  suitably  provided  against  in  the 
gracious  promise  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.’ — that  6  there  is  a 
divinely  established  connexion  between  the  proper  use  of 
gospel  means,  and  the  com  muni  cations  of  the  Spirit  to  sinners,’ — ■ 
and  therefore,  that,  4  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  will 
of  God  is  made  known  to  us  in  his  word,  the  salvation  of  every 
individual  under  the  gospel  is  hypothetically  possible.’  - 

Under  the  second  of  these  propositions,  will  lie  found  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  The 
orthodox  have  sometimes  been  charged,  whether  ignorantly  or 
disingenuously  we  will  not  assert,  with  supposing  an  actual  infi- 
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nity  of  suffering  to  have  been  endured  by  the  Redeemer,  as  if 
they  thought,  either  that  Deity  is  not  impassible,  or  that  huma¬ 
nity  could  sustain  unlimited  agony.  The  notion  is  preposterous, 
and  one  which  every  party  would  disclaim,  but  it  will  be  worthy 
the  consideration  of  those  individuals,  whose  views  are  op¬ 
posed  in  the  succeeding  quotation,  how  far  it  may  be  involved 
in  their  ill  d  igested  statements. 

‘  The  dignity  of  his  person  corresponds  with  the  greatness  of  his 
undertaking,  and  reflects  a  glow  on  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption, 
which  makes  it  the  object  of  angelic  wonder  and  reverence,  1  Pet.  1.  12. 
And,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  service  which  he  came  to  perform,  seems 
to  have  implied  a  moral  necessity  for  his  being  the  proper  subject  of  divine 
excellence  and  glory.  For  though  we  would  carefully  guard  against  the 
idea  of  resolving  (as  some  appear  to  have  too  much  resolved)  the  quaiifL 
cations  of  our  Lord  fordischarging  the  office  of  Mediator,  into  a  supposed 
physical  capability  of  sustaining  an  infinite  quantum  of  sufferings ,  as  the 
proper  punishment  of  sin,  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation,  either  in 
scripture,  or  in  reason  ;  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  of  the  highest  moral 
effect  being  given  to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  by  a  personage  of  such 
pre-eminent  glory,  as  “the  only  begotten  of  the  father/’  condescending 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  submitting  to  suffer  at  all ,  especially 
as  he  suffered  in  the  cause,  and  for  the  salvation  of  rebels  against  God. 
Nothing  could  more  strikingly  exhibit  “  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin/’ 
or  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  fill  the  intelligent  universe  of  holy 
beings  with  admiring  views  of  divine  compassion  for  sinners,  than  a 
scheme  of  reconciliation  conducted  by  means  of  such  astonishing  abase¬ 
ment  in  the  Son  of  God/  pp.  121,  122. 

*  Some,  indeed,  represent  the  work  of  Christ,  in  his  expiation  of  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  as  if  they  proceeded  by  a  nice  rule  of  proportion, 
between  the  quantum  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  exact  number  of  those,  who 
will  eventually  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  death  ;  which  seems  to  imply, 
that  if  anymore  were  to  be  pardoned,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  than  will 
finally  be  presented  spotless  before  the  presence  of  God,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer  ought  to  have  been  greater  than  they  actually  were.  But 
on  what  is  such  a  systematical  representation  founded  ?  Is  it  not  even  self¬ 
contradictory  ?  For,  it  it  be  asserted  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil y  as  opposing 
and  reflecting  on  infinite  excellence,  why  should  it  not  be  admitted,  that  in 
the  character  and  work  of  him  who  is  divinely  glorious,  there  was  infinite 
excellency  and  worth?  And  if  the  dignity  of  his  person,  together  with 
the  perlect  moral  excellency  of  his  obedience,  stamped  an  infinite  value  on 
his  sufferings  for  sin,  how  should  there  be  any  defect  of  sufficiency  in  his 
sacrifice  to  have  expiated  the  whole  aggregate  of  human  guilt,  which 
could  not  be  more  than  infinitely  demeritorious  ?  But  the  fact  is,  that  such 
representation  is  grounded  in  low  and  contracted  views  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  borrowed  from  the  nature  of  civil  transactions  among  men;  as  if  it 
resembled  the  settling  of  a  private  debtor-account,  or  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum  for  the  ransom  of  a  specific  number  of  captives — tantum  pro 
totidem .  Whereas  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  whole  plan  of  mercy,  like  that 
of  all  God’«  other  works,  which  exalts  the  scheme  of  redemption  infinitely 
above  all  comparison  with  these/’  pp.  124,  125. 
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Chapter  the  seventh,  also,  contains  much  that  is  valuable, 
though  not  altogether  so  correct  and  forcible  as  the  preceding 
one.  it  is  6  on  the  rational  consistency  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
-  sation;’  in  the  illustration  of  which  are  considered  ‘  the  proper 
ground  of  moral  obligation,’ — 6  the  physical  powers  of  men 
in  their  unregenerate  state,’ — ‘  the  moral  adaptation  of  gospel 
means  to  the  purpose  of  recovering  men  from  the  power  of 
sin,’— -and  ‘  the  connexion  of  the  gospel  dispensation  with 
the  promised  presence  of  Christ.’ 

*  By  moral  obligation,’  says  our  author,  *  I  understand  the 
force  of  truth  and  duty,  arising  out  of  man’s  necessary  depend¬ 
ence  on  God,  and  relation  to  him  as  an  accountable  creature, 
by  which  he  is  indispensably  bound  to  regard  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  as  the  rule  of  his  faith  and  practice.’  p.  171.  This 
definition  rightly  states  obligation  to  arise  out  of  6  man’s 
necessary  dependence  on  God,  and  relation  to  him  ;’  but  no 
clear  idea  seems  connected  with  the  additional  words,  c  as  an 
accountable  creature.’  For  to  say  that  a  person  is  obliged 
because  he  is  accountable,  is  nearly  the  same  as  saying,  he  is 
obliged  because  he  is  obliged.  Accountability  evidently  im¬ 
plies  obligation  ;  for  why  should  a  person  be  required  to  render 
an  account,  if  he  is  perfectly  free  from  binding  power?  Nor 
are  we  fully  satisfied  with  the  statement,  that  moral  obligation 
is  the  force  of  truth  and  duty.  We  can  conceive  of  no  force  of 
truth  and  duty,  but  the  actual  influence  of  them,  yet  surely,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  whosoever  disregards  truth,  and  neglects 
duty,  is,  therefore  freed  from  obligation  !  Besides,  what  force 
can  there  be  in  truth,  if  it  be  not  understood  or  known  ?  And 
would  voluntary  ignorance  in  man,  abrogate  legislative  authority 
in  God  ?  Duty,  again,  takes  its  rise  from  obligation,  for  were 
we  bound  by  nothing  we  could  owe  nothing,  so  that  to  repre¬ 
sent  obligation  as  the  force  of  duty,  is  to  make  it  the  effect  of 
itself.  And  why  should  moral  obligation  be  limited  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  6  revealed  will  of  God  ?’  Are  those  who  are  left 
to  the  light  of  nature  altogether  exonerated  from  accounta¬ 
bility  ?  Are  not  they  who  are  without  the  written  law,  a  law 
unto  themselves  ?  Do  not  their  consciences  either  accuse  or 
excuse  them  ?  And  does  not  that  inward  approbation  or  the 
contrary,  imply  legislative  authority,  and  required  obedience  ? 

To  us,  the  binding  power,  in  moral  obligation,  appears  to  be 
the  essential  connexion  between  human  conduct,  and  final 
happiness  or  misery.  A  man  is  not  bound  where  there  are  no 
consequences  of  his  actions,  affecting  his  well  being ;  but  since 
no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  his  own  happiness,  all  must  be 
obliged  in  proportion  as  that  is  concerned.  This  statement, 
reduces  the  question,  whether  we  are  bound  to  believe,  within 
very  narrow  limits.  For  if  without  faith  there  can  be  no  final 
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felicity,  it  follows,  that  as  we  value  that  felicity,  we  are  obligated 
to  receive  the  divine  testimony.  If  this  be  allowed,  there  can 
be  no  dispute  about  the  fact:  the  only  contest  remaining  is  about 
the  right ;  that  is,  whether  our  final  acceptance  ought  to  be 
suspended  on  this  preliminary  ?  Nor  can  any  one  dispute  this 
who  is  not  possessed  of  the  most  daring  impiety.  For  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  there  is  such  a  requisition  ?  and 
what  more  awfully  bold  than  to  accuse  the  Deity  of  injustice? 

But  it  is  asked,  why  should  we  be  obliged  to  what  we  are 
unable  to  perform?  The  term  unable  is  ambiguous.  Since  no 
man  can  act  contrary  to  his  will,  it  is  often  put  for  indisposition 
of  mind.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  we  are  unable  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  And  to  offer  a  plea  against 
obligation  on  the  mere  ground  of  unwillingness,  would  surely 
be  ineffectual.  The  equivocal  meaning  of  this  word  inability, 
and  some  others  of  similar  import,  has  occasioned  many  un¬ 
happy  mistakes  and  much  disputation,  which  a  just  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  power  is  well  calculated  to  rectify 
and  compose.  This  distinction  in  the  work  before  us,  is  pro¬ 
perly  made  and  forcibly  argued  upon.  It  is  shewn,  that  God 
may  justly  require  of  us  all,  that  of  which  we  are  physiealiy 
capable,  and  this  capacity,  though  it  may  have  been  impaired, 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  fall.  For, 

f  As  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging  concerning  the  physical 
powers  of  men  in  their  present  fallen  condition,  they  have  not  lost  any 
one  faculty,  which  originally  belonged  to  their  nature  as  intelligent  ac¬ 
countable  creatures,  though  sin  has  occasioned  the  greatest  disorder  in  the 
moral  state  and  exercise  of  them  all ;  neither  do  men  receive  in  regeneration 
any  other  mental  powers,  than  what  they  previously  possessed  ;  only  they 
are  restored  in  a  measure,  by  divine  grace,  to  their  proper  state  and  exer¬ 
cise.’  p.  180. 

In  the  section  on  the  moral  adaptation  of  gospel  means,  &c. 
we  meet  with  a  note  respecting  regeneration,  and  that  note 
refers  us  to  some  strictures  on  this  subject  in  an  appendix.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  our  author  has  mistaken  the  sentiments  of 
those  whom  he  opposes  respecting  the  nature  of  this  divine 
change,  and  that,  of  course,  his  arguments  are  altogether 
inapplicable.  Many  divines  of  high  respectability  have  believed 
that  regeneration  is  a  moral  or  spiritual  effect,  resulting  from  a 
physical  agency  immediately  upon  the  heart  or  disposition ;  but 
we  are  unacquainted  with  any  who  conceive  it  to  be  a  physical 
result.  That  the  energy  exerted  should  be  of  this  character, 
does  not  prove  the  effect  to  be  so.  The  integrity  of  our 
first  parent  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral,  and  not  .q  physical 
excellence,  and  yet  it  was  concreated  with  him,  and  of  course 
produced  by  physical  operation.  That  moral  siwi.  ion  alone  is 
totally  inadequate  to  orip  mate  a  right  state  of  mind  is  iully  a 
by  our  author;  and  yet,  if  more  be  required,  what  can  it 
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physical  influence?  And  that  this  physical  influence  should  be 
directly  on  the  mind,  appears  to  us  the  only  intelligible  suppo¬ 
sition. 

‘  As  far  as  we  can  judge  at  all,’  says  Mr.  B.  ‘  concerning  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  such  an  effect  by  such  means,  it  is  by  the  Spirit’s  impressing 
those  truths  and  motives,  which  revelation  exhibits  with  dirine  energy, 
upon  the  understanding,  will,  and  conscience ;  so  as  to  give  them  their 
proper  moral  weight,  and  practical  influence,  in  a  lively  conviction  of  the 
evil  nature  of  sin,  and  in  a  cordial  reception  of  the  gospel  method  of 
salvation.’  p.  185. 

New  what  are  we  to  suppose  is  meant  by  ‘  impressing  truths 
and  motives  on  the  understanding,  will,  and  conscience?’  It 
is  plainly  figurative  language.  It  cannot  mean,  that  the  un¬ 
derstanding  like  a  material  substance,  yields  to  some  physical 
power  by  which  truths  are  forcibly  applied  to  it,  so  as  to  receive 
an  impression.  It  must  signify  that  the  mind  is  rendered  at¬ 
tentive  to  truth,  that  the  understanding  comprehends  it,  that 
the  will  is  influenced,  and  that  the  conscience  is  affected  by 
it;  in  the  whole  of  which,  the  mind  itself  is  active.  And 
whence  does  this  activity  towards  that,  to  which  there  is  natu¬ 
rally  so  great  an  indifference,  arise?  That  divine  influence  is, 
in  some  way,  requisite,  is  mutually  admitted.  The  question 
at  issue,  therefore,  is,  does  this  influence  operate  directly  on 
the  moral  state  of  the  mind  ?  or  does  truth  objectively  pre¬ 
sented  produce  the  change,  by  virtue  of  some  divinely  super- 
added  efficiency,  blended  with  it,  operating  precisely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  law  of  motives  addressed  to  the  under¬ 
standing  and  will  ?  It  will  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  primd 
facie  to  determine  which  statement  is  most  consistent  with 
analogy,  with  clearness  of  conception,  and  with  scripture  ; 
and  also  which  best  deserves  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  “  occult 
philosophy.” 

Suppose  the  very  same  truth,  in  the  same  words,  sucli  as, 
“  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  is  condemned  already,”  be  ten  times,  at  different 
periods,  announced  to  the  same  person;  and,  that  nine  of 
these  tirnesj  no  effect  was  produced,  but  that,  on  the  tenth, 
it  was  ‘impressed  on  the  understanding,  will,  and  conscience.1 
The  reason  of  this  effect,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  by  both 
parties  ascribed  to  divine  influence  ;  but  what  is  the  mode  of 
its  operation  ?  does  it  exert  its  energy  immediately  on  the 
mind,  disposing  it  rightly  to  attend  to  the  objects  presented  ; 
or  does  it  produce  its  effect  through  the  medium  of  the  word, 
strictly  and  exclusively,  and  not  merely  at  the  same  time  or 
in  conjunction  therewith?  If  the  mediate  scheme  bo  adopted, 
the  first  enquiry  is,  whether  the  energy  be  moral,  or  whether 
it  be  physical?  It  cannot  be  t  lie  former,  for  no  influence  can 
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add  to  the  subject  matter  testified,  either  as  to  its  intrinsic  im* 
portance,  or  to  its  suitableness,  or  to  any  thing  respecting  it, 
by  which  it  will  be  better  adapted  to  operate  as  a  motive, than 
it  was  before;  nor  was  there  any  defect  in  it,  that  could  require 
auxiliary  moral  power,  provided  it  were  rightly  apprehended. 
Was  then  the  influence  physical  ?  In  answer  to  this  we  remark, 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  terms,  in  which  the  interesting 
fact  was  proposed,  for  the  words  are  the  same;  and  whatever 
that  supposed  external  physical  force  is,  since  it  does  not  di- 
redly  affect  the  mind,  it  must,  according  to  this  scheme,  ope¬ 
rate  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  sen¬ 
sation.  It  must  be  something  either  affecting  the  sight,  such 
as  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  preacher,  and  thus  producing 
attention  in  the  mind,  or  it  must  occasion  some  modification 
of  the  sound,  some  different  impulse  of  the  air,  affecting  the 
organ  of  heairng,  or,  at  least,  some  peculiar  state  of  the  brain, 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  by 
which  are  excited,  according  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind, 
either  new  sentiments,  or  sentiments  more  lively  and  active. 
But  all  this  is  supposing,  what  neither  party  allows  was  the 
cause  of  inefficiency  ;  viz.  some  physical  defect  either  of  the 
speaker’s  delivery,  or  else  in  the  hearer’s  organs  of  sensation, 
or  brain,  or  mind.  This  scheme  then,  so  far  from  possessing 
that  simplicity  which  its  abettors  arrogate,  is  in  fact  entirely 
not  only  incomprehensible  but  inconceivable. 

That  the  same  things,  however,  affect  us  differently  ac- 
cording  to  the  moral  state  of  the  mind,  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
A  miser,  for  instance,  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  same  in¬ 
ducements  that  affect  a  generous  man,  nor  an  ambitious  mo¬ 
narch  by  those  considerations  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
a  patriot  king.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  the  state  of  men’s  minds, 
prior  to  regeneration,  is  morally  defective — is  at  enmity 
against  God,  full  of  idolatrous  attachment  to  temporal 
objects,  and  indisposed  to  all  religious  exercises,  privileges, 
and  enjoyments.  These  respective  principles  shew  themselves 
occasionally  and  individually,  yet  they  arc  not  different  dis  - 
orders  of  the  mind,  to  be  cured  respectively  by  suitable  con¬ 
siderations  impressed  on  the  understanding,  but  they  spring,  as 
circumstances  call  them  forth,  from  one  indivisible,  radical, 
moral  defect.  Now  this  moral  defect,  from  the  nature  of  it, 
will  not  be  removed  by  moral  means;  because  no  inducements 
however  urgent  in  themselves,  can  prevail  in  opposition  to  the 
state  of  the  mind.  They  are  indeed,  not  apprehended  as  in¬ 
ducements,  because  the  disposition  is  averse  from  them.  The 
influence,  therefore,  must  be  physical,  and  as  it  has  been  before 
shewn,  that  a  mediate  physical  energy,  is  adapted  to  remedy 
only  a  physical  defect,  it  follows,  that  it  must  be  directly 
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on  the  mind.  That  God,  who  originally  created  man  upright, 
(i.  e.  produced  his  integrity  by  physical  energy)  can  “create 
us  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,”  can  “  create  in  us  a  clean  heart,  and 
.  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us,’'  will  not  be  doubted.  And, 
when  he  unites  himself  to  the  soul  of  man  by  the  indwelling  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  may  he  not  so  impart  his  communicable  nature, 
as  to  become,  not  indeed  a  new  physical  power,  as  is  falsely 
supposed,  but  a  moral  principle  of  integrity,  like  that  ori¬ 
ginally  possessed  by  Adam,  a  principle  which  will  develope 
itself,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  rational  nature,  in  all  the 
rich  variety  of  Christian  graces  and  virtues  ?  Why  should  such 
a  principle  be  derided  as  “  occult ’*  and  inconceivable,  any  more 
than  that  possessed  by  our  first  progenitor? — why  thought  any 
more  mysterious  than  the  peculiar  bias  impressed  by  the  power 
of  God  respectively  on  the  different  species  of  animals  ;  a  bias 
constituting  the  diversity  of  their  dispositions,  and  characte¬ 
rizing  them  as  fierce  or  mild,  domestic  or  untameable  ? — why 
more  so  than  the  varieties  of  quality  in  the  nature  of  trees, 
by  which  the  same  elements  combine  in  them  so  differently, 
as  to  produce  the  numberless  distinctions  of  their  kinds  and 
species  ?  Nor  does  this  statement  at  all  affect  the  propriety  of 
addressing  men  as  rational  accountable  beings,  by  presenting 
to  them  the  inducements  of  the  gospel  ;  not,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  in  connexion  with  these  that  God  h  as  promised  to 
produce  that  primary  change ;  and  secondly,  because  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  these  addresses  is  to  call  forth  some  exercise 
of  that  principle,  as  penitence,  faith,  or  hope,  from  obligation 
to  which  none  are  exempted  by  moral  defect. 

This  doctrine  respecting  regeneration  is  confirmed  by  all 
those  expressions  of  scripture,  which  represent  it  as  the  effect 
of  creation,  as  consisting  in  a  change  of  heart,  as  having  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  opened,  a  statement  which  evidently 
implies  such  a  previous  moral  defect  in  it,  that  objects  however 
presented,  would  not  be  rightly  discerned;  and  by  other 
descriptions  of  it  innumerable.  It  must  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  term  regeneration,  like  many  others,  in  the 
sacred  records,  has  different  significations.  Sometimes  it  is 
put  for  the  primary  implantation  of  the  one  holy  principle, 
whence  spring  all  devout  affections  productive  of  spiritual 
obedience,  and  sometimes  for  the  exercise  of  that  principle  in 
faith,  hope,  penitence,  humility,  peace,  and  joy. 

This  statement  virtually  obviates  every  one  of  the  objections 
adduced  by  Mr.  B.  against  the  immediate  operation  of  divine 
influence  on  the  mind,  arid,  at  the  same  time,  presents  a 
more  simple,  intelligible,  and  consistent  view  of  the  subject, 
than  any  notion  of  supernatural  energy  in  the  word ,  can  com¬ 
municate. 

Vol.  IX. 
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The  eighth  chapter  contains  a  4  solution  of  difficulties 
grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  distinguishing  grace.’  The  gospel 
is  addressed  to  all  mankind,  vet  those  only  who  are  favoured 
with  distinguishing  grace  will  ultimately  share  its  advantages; 
and  these  are  a  specitic  number  chosen  for  that  purpose  in  the 
everlastingcounsel  of  heaven.  To  meet  objections  arising  hence, 
it  is  urged,  4  that  an  eternal  purpose  of  grace,  to  be  eventually 
executed  in  the  salvation  of  some,  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  God’s  legislative  authority  over  alt ,  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  dispensed  — that  4  such  a  purpose  in  favour  of  some, 
does  not  positively  necessitate  others  to  sin  against  the  gospel, 
and  incapacitate  them  for  acts  and  duties,  which  it  requires 
of  men  in  order  to  salvation  ;’ — and  that  4  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  purpose  concerning  men,  is  not  any  way  necessary  to 
constitute  a  proper  and  binding  rule  of  human  action.’  This 
reply  appears  solid  and  satisfactory  ;  except  that  we  see  not 
why  there  should  he  implied,  in  the  words  4 positively  ne¬ 
cessitate,’  a  notion  that  the  purpose  of  God  does,  in  any  way 
whatever,  operate  towards  such  a  necessitation.  The  terra 
* positively ’  is  a  dangerous  incumbrance  on  the  argument. 
Tor  what  idea  can  we  form  of  Gpd’s  negative  purpose?  Can 
there  be  such  a  thing  ascribed  to  him  who  is,  by  essence,  life, 
and  activity  ?  And  can  we  conceive  of  sin  being  the  result  of 
divine  purpose  in  any  way,  without  secretly  drawing  some  very 
{revolting  references  ?  The  purpose  of  God,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  considered  only  as  productive  of  what  is  worthy  of  him, 
and  not  at  all,  as  employed  in  the  necessitation  of  sin.  In  other 
respects  the  discussion  is  well  conducted  and  contains  excellent 
passages,  some  of  which,  had  we  room,  we  should  be  gratified 
in  presenting  to  our  readers,  but  we  hope  most  of  them  will 
consult  the  work  for  themselves. 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  is  4  on  the  consistent  exercise  of 
the  gospel  ministry,’  and  particularly  directs,  that  ‘the  moral 
law  is  to  be  faithfully  opened  in  subserviency  to  the  gospel,’ — 
that  4  the  glorious  character  of  Christ  is  to  be  fully  exhibited  as 
the  ground  of  the  sinner’s  encouragement  to  believe  and  rely 
upon  him, ’-—that  4  the  rule  of  faith  is  to  be  correctly  ex¬ 
plained — and  that  4  ministerial  addresses  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  truth.’.  These  excellent 
directions  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  by  many  appropriate, 
and  forcible  remarks.  Happy  are  they  whose  public  labours  are 
uniformly  conducted  on  such  a  plan  !  There  is  reason  to  expect; 
that  the  blessing  of  heaven  will  rest  upon  their  efforts  ;  and 
that,  as  the  fruit  of  a  skill  ui  distribution  of  the  44  word  of  life,’5 
they  will  have  a  judicious,  affectionate,  peaceable  and  devout 
‘flock,  among  whom  to  discharge  the  delightful  offices  of  their 
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profession.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  the  bitter, 
self-approving,  censorious  temper,  which  too  often  characterizes 
those  persons  who  shave  attended  a  mutilated,  partial  ex¬ 
hibition  of  gospei  truth;  and  nothing  is  more  lovely,  than  the 
harmony  which  distinguishes  societies,  whose  members  are 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  gospel. 

The  whole  treatise  is  closed  with  some  reflections,  shewing 
its  tendency  to  expose  the  unreasonableness  of  those  who 
demand  a  higher  degree  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  divine 
revelation,  than  God  has  thought  proper  to  afford,  or  than 
would  have  been  consistent  with  his  plan  of  moral  government, 
— to  recommend  simplicity  in  statements  of  divine  truth, — to 
account  for  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord,  concerning  his  essential  dignity  as  a  divine  person,— and 
to  illustrate  the  awefully  interesting  condition  of  all  who  live 
under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

We  are  as  decided  adversaries  as  our  author,  to  those 
subtle  distinctions,  and  that  unprofitable  logomachy,  which 
prevailed  among  many  of  the  schoolmen  ;  but  we  think  some 
of  his  remarks,  under  the  second  of  the  above  particulars, 
rather  unguarded.  Surely  it  cannot  be  judicious  to  condemn 
all  6  systematic  arrangements  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  present  them  in  their  orderly  connexion  one  with 
another,'  because  no  such  artificial  method  is  adopted  in  holy 
scripture.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  sacred  pages  were 
designed  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  preaching  and  theological 
discussion  for  all  ages,  and  under  all  the  diversified  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  human  race.  We  have  not,  in  the  short  spe¬ 
cimens  of  apostolic  addresses  afforded  us,  sufficient  data,  from 
which  to  judge  of  the  mode  adopted  even  by  the  inspired 
teachers  themselves  ;  and  if  we  bad,  still  the  situations  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  state  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  spoke,  were  such  as  to  preclude  a  just  application  to  other 
times  and  countries.  Besides  what  was  evidently  best  suited 
for  a  revelation  from  God,  with  its  necessary  intermixture  of 
hi  storical  facts,  of  authoritative  doctrines,  and  of  supernatural 
attestations,  cannot  form  ar  rule  of  method  for  those  whose 
office  it  is  10  explain  and  enforce  what  themselves  have  pre¬ 
viously  deduced  from  those  holy  oracles.  Instead  of  inferring 
from  their  neglect  of  method,  its  inutility  to  us,  we  ought 
rather  to  consider  that  circumstance  as  designed  to  quicken 
our  industry,  and  to  afford  a  stimulus  for  the  exercise  of  our 
own  powers  as  rational  creatures  in  the  constant  study  of  God’s 
word,  that  we  may  grow  in  accurate  knowledge  as  well  as  in 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  economy  of  the 
gospei  dispensation  includes  a  plan  of  progressive  improvement 
in  those  who  live  under  it.  Before  us  commencement,  new 
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revelations  and  brighter  lights  were  successively  afforded,  from 
the  first  promise  to  the  era  when  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  peace  on  earth,  were  proclaimed  by  the  angelic  host.  We 
look  for  no  new  inspired  records  ;  the  last  and  the  fullest  com¬ 
munication  of  God’s  will  has  been  imparted,  but  still  knowledge 
is  to  grow,  and  light  is  to  increase  to  the  latest  period  of  time. 
The  New  Testament  is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  a  treasury  of 
all  kinds  of  valuable  gems,  but  it  is  left  to  the  industry  and 
attention  of  men,  under  divine  guidance,  to  arrange  and 
combine  them  so  as  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  and 
the  highest  effect.  We  are  not  to  be  inactive.  Our  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  in  things  pertaining  to  godliness,  and  the 
labours  of  one  generation  are  to  contribute  towards  the  more 
successful  pursuit  of  divine  knowledge  in  that  which  succeeds, 
until  the  brightest  days  come,  and  the  world  is  filled  with  light. 
Were  it  not  for  methodized  and  digested  views  of  heavenly 
truth,  under  what  great  disadvantages  would  ministers  labour  ! 
Nut  having,  like  the  Apostles,  an  infallible  guide  within  to 
direct  them,  and  not  having  capacities  vast  enough  to  observe 
all  the  bearings  and  tendencies  of  what  they  advance,  into  how 
many  inconsistencies  might  they  fall,  and  how  many  crudities 
might  they  utter  from  the  sudden  impulse  of  warm  feeling  l 
Scripture  language  they  could  not  be  confined  to,  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  scripture  must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  mistake, 
where  the  harmony  of  its  doctrines  has  not  been  understood  and 
enjoyed.  The  remarks  of  our  author,  therefore,  in  this  part, 
require  explanation,  and  ought  to  be  limited  by  just  and  clear 
boundaries.  He  himself,  we  are  persuaded,  would  neither 
preach  nor  approve  sermons  destitute  of  method,  and  without  a 
6  regular  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another.’ 

Though  we  have  thought  it  necessary  thus  to  preclude  im¬ 
proper  inferences  which  might,  by  some  persons,  be  hastily 
drawn  from  this  part  of  the  reflections,  yet  the  general  idea 
inculcated  we  cordially  approve.  The  remarks,  however, 
under  the  third  of  the  particulars  named  above  are  far  more  in¬ 
teresting.  They  are  directed,  skilfully  and  effectually,  against 
the  often  reiterated  reasonings  of  Socinians  respecting  the  ap¬ 
parent  reserve  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  proclaiming  the 
dignity  of  his  character  as  a  divine  person.  The  objection  is 
so  exposed  and  refuted,  that  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  per¬ 
tinacity  which  distinguishes  that  rational  sect,  we  should  hope 
to  see  it  impressed  into  their  service  no  more. 

The  book  is  concluded  by  an  Appendix,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  title  page.  The  former  of  these  subjects 
is  treated  with  judgement,  but  the  latter  is  strangely  employed 
in  combating  a  sentiment  which  we  should  think  exists  nowhere 
hut  in  the  author’s  imagination — <  that  regeneration  is,  sub- 
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jectively  considered,  a  physical  change.’  No  such  opinion, 
at  least,  is  necessarily  attached  to  those  who  believe  it  to  be  an 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power  upon  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  arguments  directed  against  that  idea,  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  for  rejecting  a  doctrine  which  we  have  already- 
shewn  is  sanctioned  both  by  reason  and  by  scripture. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  help  wishing  there  had 
been  more  philosophic  accuracy  of  definition,  and  closeness  of 
argument,  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  saying  that  it  contains  much  valuable  matter,  calculated  to 
relieve  at  least  the  difficulties  which  have  long  oppressed  the 
minds  of  many,  on  subjects  of  great  practical  importance  and 
interest. 


Art.  IV.  Reports  of  the  late  John  Smeaton ,  F.  R.  S.  ;  Made  on  various 
Occasions  in  the  Course  of  his  Employment  as  a  Civil  Engineer.  4to. 
3  vols.  pp.  xxxii.  1266.  69,  4to.  plates.  Longman  and  Co.  1812@ 

J?EW  men  establish  a  high  reputation  in  the  profession  of  a 
civil  engineer;  and  the  reason  is  obvious — no  other  profes¬ 
sion  requires,  as  a  preliminary  to  great  success,  so  extraordinary 
an  union  of  mental  energy,  deep  yet  diversified  knowledge, 
sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  prompt  and  scientific,  in¬ 
vention.  A  man  may  arrive  at  eminence  as  a  classical  scholar, 
a  botanist,  a  chemist,  or  a  mathematician,  while  he  possesses 
but  a  slender  acquaintance  with  any  department  of  literature 
or  science,  except  the  one  in  which  he  has  attained  distinction. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  a  civil  engineer,  who  engages 
extensively  and  successfully  in  the  varied  occupations  of  bis 
profession.  Here  he  will  find  frequent  exercise  for  all  the 
knowledge  he  can  acquire  in  geology,  mineralogy,  hydrology 
—the  principles  and  practice  of  architecture — the  nature  and 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  materials 
employed  in  actual  constructions — the  theory  of  statics,  dyna¬ 
mics,  hydrostatics,  and  hydrodynamics — the  theory  of  arches — » 
the  principles,  construction,  and  most  advantageous  applica¬ 
tion  of  most  kinds  of  machines, — and  in  short,  for  ali  the  di¬ 
versity  of  knowledge  that  can  be  employed  in  directing  the 
construction  of  roads,  canals,  and  docks  ;  the  erection  of  wind 
and  water  mills,  bridges,  piers,  jetties,  locks,  sluices,  and 
light-houses  ;  the  draining  of  mines  and  tens  ;  the  cleansing 
and  shortening  of  rivers,  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
harbours;  the  erection  of  blast  and  other  furnaces;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  steam  engines  ;  and  the  invention  and  application 
of  machinery  to  the  extreme  diversity  of  purposes  to  which 
his  exertions  may  be  called,  or  on  which  his  ingenuity 
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may  be  employed.  It  is  very  possible,  and  indeed  not  very 
uncommon,  for  one  illiterate  man,  of  small  capacity,  to 
possess  a  species  of  ingenuity,  which,  when  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  by  a  happy  train  of  circumstances,  shall  evince  itself  in 
the  successful  construction  of  mills, — for  another,  ably  to  con¬ 
duct  canals  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  two  or 
more  inland  towns,— -for  a  third  to  construct  rail-roads, — and  a 
fourth  to  cany  a  subterraneous  tunnel  under  a  river.  But 
such  men  are  not  engineers  according  to  our  notion  of  the 
term  ;  or  if  it  be  conceded  that  they  do  in  fact  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  they  differ  as  widely  as  the  humming  bird  from 
the  ostrich,  the  mite  from  the  elephant,  or  any  tw7o  other 
tilings  which  bear  just  sufficient  resemblance  in  nature  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  series,  while  they  are  so  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  magnitude  or  power,  as  to  be  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  it. 

In  all  the  polished  countries  of  Europe,  civil  engineers  are 
regarded  as  a  distinct  profession  ;  and  in  all,  except  Great 
Britain,  colleges  and  academies,  or  distinct  parts  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  are  appropriated  to  the  communication  of  the  several 
binds  of  knowledge  requisite  to  the  formation  of  an  engineer. 
But  here  the  profession  has  no  such  aid  :  though,  during  the 
last  half  century  the  active  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
the  King,  the  increase  of  our  commerce,  and  the  rapid  im¬ 
provements  in  our  arts,  manufactures,  and  machines,  have 
tended  to  render  the  Civil  Engineers  of  Britain  decidedly  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  every  other  nation. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  ihe  author  of  these 
volumes  now  on  our  table,  some  of  the  most  able  engineers  in 
England,  whose  attendance  on  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  line  of  their  profession,  often  brought  them 
together,  determined  to  form  a  society  for  the  purposes  of 
social  intercourse,  for  mutual  instruction,  and  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  profession. 

4  The  first  meeting  of  this  new  institution,  the  Society  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  was  held  on  the  15th  of  April  1793,  by  Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Mylne, 
Mr.  Rennie,  and  Mr.  Whitworth.  The  constitution  was  agreed  on,  and 
afterwards  acceded  to  by  all  : — That  there  should  be  three  classes  in  the 
society  ;  the  first  class,  as  ordinary  members,  to  consist  of  real  Engineers, 
actually  employed  -  as  such,  in  public  or  in  private  service.  The  second 
class,  as  honorary  members,  to  consist  of  men  of  science  and  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  had  applied  their  minds  to  subjects  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  who  might,  for  talents  and  knowledge,  have  been  real  Engi¬ 
neers,  if  it  had  not  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  em¬ 
ploy  others  in  this  profession  ;  and  also  of  those  who  are  employed  in  other 
public  service,  where  such  and  similar  kinds  of  knowledge  is  necessary,  and 
the  third  class,  as  honorary  members,  also  to  consist  of  various  artists, 
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whose  professions  and  employments  are  necessary  and  useful  to,  as  well  aff 
connected  with  civil  engineering. 

<  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  every 
'  other  Friday  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  list  of  members  are 
of  the  First  Class, — Ordinary  Members — William  Jessop,  Robert  Whit¬ 
worth,  John  Rennie,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Robert  Mylne,  F.  R.  S.  James  Watt, 
F.  R.  S. — L.  and  Ed.  James  Golborne,  Sir  Thomas  H.  Page,  Knt., 
F.  R.  S.  John  Duncombe,  Captain  Joseph  Huddart,  F.  R.  S.  Henry 
Eastburne,  William  Chapman,  M.  R.  I.  A.  James  Cockshutt. 

Second  Class. — Honorary  Members. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.  Knight  of  the  Ol  der  of  the  Bath,  &c.  Sir  George 
A.  Shuck  burgh  Evelyn,  F.  R.  S.  Matthew  Bolton,  Esq..  F.  R.  S. 
General  Bentham,  Joseph  Priestly,  Esq.  Doctor  Charles  Hutton,  F.  R.  S. 
Henry  Oxendon,  Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Morton,  F.  R.  S. 
John  Lloyd,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grenville,  Esq.  F»  R.  S. 

Third  Class.-— Honorary  Members.— William  Faden,  Geographer. 
Jesse  Ramsden,  F.  R.  S.  Instrument-Maker,  &c.  John  Troughton,  In¬ 
strument-Maker,  &c.  John  Foulds,  Mill -Wright,  &c.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Engine-Maker.  Samuel  Brooke,  Printer.  John  Watte,  Land-Sur¬ 
veyor,  & cd  pp.  vii — -ix. 

We  have  mentioned  these  particulars,  because  we  have  met 
with  several  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this 
society,  and  because  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  to  this  so¬ 
ciety  that  we  owe  the  publication  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

*  The  society  having  learnt  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had,  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum,  purchased  all  the  manuscripts,  designs,  drawings  of  every  sort, 
and  all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  from  his  Executors  and  Representatives  ; 
with  conditional  obligation,  that  if  all  or  any  of  these  papers  should  be 
published,  and  profit  should  arise  from  the  publication,  such  profit  or  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  made  over  to  the  said  representatives,  for  their  own  use. 
This  was  a  most  liberal  engagement  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Bnnks;  and 
as  his  avocations,  in  all  the  walks  of  science  and  natural  history,  are  so 
extensive,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  and  most  handsomely  acquiesced  in, 
that  the  society  should  undertake  to  perform  the  task  of  publishing  the 
Reports  only,  with  the  condition  thereto  annexed ;  and  that  the  loss,  if 
any,  should  be  defrayed  by  themselves,  as  well  as  that  the  profits  should  go 
to  Mr.  Smeaton’s  representatives. 

In  February,  1795,  four  gentlemen  stepped  forward  for  this  purpose,  who, 
together  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  one,  and  at  the  head  of  it,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  a  special  committee,  have  agreed  to  perform  this  service,  such 
as  it  is,  to  the  public  ;  and  to  do  it  at  their  own  risk,  though  not  to  their 
advantage,  as  abovementioned. — The  Committee  consists  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  & c.  &c.  Captain  Joseph  Huddart ;  William  Jessop,  Esq.;  Ro¬ 
bert  Mylne,  Esq.  and  John  Rennie,  Esq,  The  Reports,  only,  were  the 
great  objects  of  this  society,  and  of  the  Special  Committee.  These  they 
thought  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  profession,  to  teach  actual  and 
practical  knowledge  ;  as  well  to  receive  advice  and  opinions  given,  as  to 
convey  them  with  perspicuity  and  energy  to  others.’  pp,  ix,  x. 
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Pursuant  to  this  determination,  the  first  volume  of  these  Re¬ 
ports  was  published  in  i798  ;  and  a  new  impression  of  this, 
together  with  the  remaining  reports,  constitute  the  whole  work; 
of  which,  after  specifying  a  few  particulars  relative  to  Smeaton 
himself,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  some  account. 

John  Smeaton  was  born  May  23th,  1724,  at  Austhorpe,  near 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  an  attorney,  and  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  the  same  profession.  He  was 
therefore  sent  up  to  London  in  1742,  where  for  some  time  he 
attended  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  ;  but  finding  that 
that  profession  did  not  suit  the  bent  of  his  genius”  (as  nis 
usual  expression  was)  he  wrote  a  strong  memorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  father,  who  from  that  moment  left  him  to  pursue 

the  bent  of  his  genius”  in  his  own  way.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  London,  and  about  1750  commenced  business  as  a 
philosophical  instrument  maker,  an  occupation  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1754.  In  1753  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  London  Royal  Society,  and  in  1759  he  was  honoured  with 
their  gold  medal,  lor  his  well  known  paper  on  the  power  of 
wind  and  water  to  turn  mills,  &c.  T  his  paper  contains  some 
highly  valuable  researches,  which  have  been  often  published 
In  England,  and  were  in  18 iO  published  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  by  M.  Girard.  In  1754  his  great  thirst  after  experimen¬ 
tal  knowledge  induced  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Holland 
and  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  curious  works  of  art  there  to  be  met  with. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  called  forth  to  an  undertaking  which 
contributed  most  essentially  to  establish  his  reputation.  The 
Edystone  light-house  placed  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  about  14 
miles  from  the  port  of  Plymouth,  was  erected  for  the  first  time 
in  the  years  1696  .and  1697,  bv  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley.  It 
was  overturned  during  a  dreadful  storm  in  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  November  1703,  Mr.  Winstanley  himself  being  in  the 
light-house  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  Another  light-house 
was  erected  between  the  years  1706  and  1709,  by  Messrs.  Rud- 
yerd,  Smith,  and  Norcutt  ;  it  was  a  great  and  ingenious  work 
which,  though  constructed  of  wood,  braved  the  elements  for 
forty  six  years,  but  was  burnt  down  to  the  rock  in  1755.  This 
calamity  was  attended  with  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which, 
as  it  is  but  little  known,  we  shall  here  relate.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  when  the  light- 
keeper,  then  on  the  watch,  went,  about  2  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  into  the  lantern  to  snuff  the  candles,  according  to  custom, 
he  found  it  filled  with  smoke  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
and  his  companions  could  do,  the  whole  edifice  was  on  fire  in 
about  eight  hours,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  entirely  consumed. 
The  three  men  stationed  there,  were  with  difficulty  got  on 
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shore,  when  one  of  them  immediately  ran  off,  and  was 
never  after  heard  of.  Another,  an  active  old  man  aged 
94,  who  had  been  dreadfully  burnt  by  melted  lead,  of  which, 
according  to  his  own  account  he  had  swallowed  a  quantity, 
lingered  in  agony  for  twelve  days  and  then  expired.  His 
stomach  being  opened  by  a  surgeon,  the  diaphragmatic 
upper  mouth  was  greatly  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  the  tunica 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  burnt,  and  there  was 
taken  from  the  great  cavity  a  large  piece  of  lead  weighing 
7°*.  5drs.  18Srs.,  and  having  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the 
stomach.  Thus  was  verified  the  poor  man’s  assertion, 
reckoned  incredible  by  the  surgeon  and  all  about  him, 
namely,  that  a  human  being  could  live  days  after  receiving 
melted  lead  into  the  stomach.* 

After  this  destruction  of  the  light-house  by  fire,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  became  naturally  desirous  to  erect  one  of  a  more  stable 
and  less  combustible  material  than  wood.  They,  therefore, 
requested  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  name  the  person  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  best 
qualified  for  the  undertaking  ;  when  he  immediately  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Smeaton.  He  accordingly  undertook  the  work, 
and  carried  it  on,  with  stone,  until  its  completion  in  1759.  Of 
the  progress  of  this  light-house,  he  gives  an  ample  description 
in  a  folio  volume  with  plates  published  in  1791.  In  this  work 
he  details  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  he  had  to  surmount, 
difficulties  which  none  can  duly  appreciate  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  force  and  turbulence  of  the  sea,  which,  even 
in  moderate  weather,  swells  and  dashes  over  the  rocks  to  the 
height  of  40  feet.  The  work,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as 
containing  the  history  of  four  years  of  his  life,  displaying, 
•in  the  most  interesting  manner,  the  originality  and  fertility 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  his  activity,  industry  and  unremitting 
perseverance. 

From  the  period  of  the  termination  of  Edystone  light- house, 
though  Mr.  Smeaton  did  not  immediately  get  into  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  engineer,  few  works  of  great  extent  were  under¬ 
taken  in  England,  in  which  he  was  not  engaged,  or  consulted 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  it  would, 
in  truth,  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  we  must  assign  ourselves, 
were  we  to  enter  into  a  particular  enumeration ;  besides  that 
any  other  specification  will  be  unnecessary  than’ what  will 
naturally  be  required  in  our  account  of  the  reports. 

In  the  midst  of  ail  his  laborious  employments  Mr.  Smeaton 


*  For  a  farther  account  of  this  interesting  case,  see  the  Phil.  Transac 
for  1755,  or  New  Abridgement,  voh  x,  p.  674. 
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had  amusements,  but  they  were  scientific  ones;  among  which  his 
favourite  pursuit  was  astronomy*  He  contrived  and  made 
several  astronomical  instruments  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
He  also  fitted  up  an  observatory  at  his  house  at  Austhorpe, 
to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  when  he  was  there  ; 
even  in  preference  to  public  business,  much  of  which  he  de¬ 
clined  for  the  purpose  of  quietly  pursuing  this  his  recreation  at 
home.  He  died,  in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1792,  aged  68  years. 

Mr.  Smeaton  has  several  valuable  papers  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  published  in  different  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Of  these  there  is  an  accurate  list  in  Dr.  Hutton’s 
Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  in  the  Introduction  to  the  1st 
Vol.  of  the  publication  before  us  ;  but  we  omit  it  to  make 
room  for  an  extract  from  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  his 
character,  by  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Dixon.  The 
quotation  is  rather  long,  but  we  know  not  how  to  curtail  it, 
without  doing  injustice  both  to  the  parent,  and  the  daughter 
who  has  paid  this  modest  but  elegant  tribute  of  filial  affection: 
and  far  from  desiring  this,  we  could  rather  wish  that  everv 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Smeaton,  may  have  such  a  daughter  as 
Mrs.  Dixon  4o  depict  his  manners,  estimate  his  talents,  and 
emulate  his  virtues. 

i  The  disinterested  moderation  of  his  pecuniary  ambition,  every  trans¬ 
action  in  private  life  evinced  ;  his  public  ones  bore  the  same  stamp  :  and 
after  his  health  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  labours  of  his  profession, 
many  instances  may  be  instanced  by  those,  whose  concerns  induced  them 
to  press  importunately  for  a  resumption  of  it :  and  when  some  of  them, 
seemed  disposed  to  enforce  their  entreaties  by  further  prospects  of  lucrative 
recompence,  his  reply  was  strongly  characteristic  of  his  simple  manners 
and  moderation.  He  introduced  the  old  woman,  who  took  care  of  his 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  shewing  her,  asserted,  “  that  her  attendance 
i{  sufficed  for  all  his  wants.5'  The  inference  was  indisputable,  t:  for  mouey 
il  could  not  tempt  that  man  to  forego  his  ease,  leisure,  or  inde- 
ie  pendence,  whose  requisites  of  accommodation  were  compressed  within 
“  such  limits !” 

Before  this,  the  Princess  De  Askoff  made  an  apt  comment  upon  this 
trait  of  his  character  ;  when,  after  vainly  using  every  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  accept  a  carte  blanche  from  the  Empress  of  Russia,  (as  a  recom¬ 
pence  for  directing  the  vast  projects  in  that  kingdom,)  she  observed,  ‘4  Sir, 

you  are  a  great  man,  and  1  honour  you  !  You  may  have  an  equal  in 

abilities,  perhaps ;  but  in  character  you  stand  single.  The  English 
**  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  mistaken,  and  my  sovereign 
6i  has  the  misfortune  to  find  one  Man  who  has  not  his  price  !’’ 

Early  in  life  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensbury,  from  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  favourite  Gay,  the 
poet.  The  commencement  of  this  acquaintance  was  singular,  but  the 
continuance  of  their  esteem  and  partiality  lasted  through  life, — Their  first 
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meeting  was  at  Ranelagh ,  where,  walking  with  Mrs.  Sm eat  ox,  he  ob¬ 
served  an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman  fix  an  evident  and  marked  attention 
on  him.  After  some  turns  they  at  last  stopped  him,  and  the  Duchess 
-  {of  eccentric  memory)  said  44  Sir,  I  don’t  know  who  you  are  or 
44  what  you  are,  but  so  strongly  do  you  resemble  my  poor  dear  Gay,  we 
44  must  be  acquainted  ;  you  shall  go  home  and  sup  with  us  ;  and  if  the 
44  minds  of  the  two  men  accord,  as  do  the  countenance,  you  will  find  two 
44  cheerful  old  folks,  who  can  love  you  well ;  and  I  think,  (or  you  are  an 
44  hypocrite,)  you  can  as  well  deserve  it.” — The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and,  as  long  ts  the  Duke  and  Duchess  lived,  the  friendship  was  as 
cordial  as  uninterrupted  ;  indeed,  their  soeiety  had  so  much  of  the  play 
which  genuine  wit  and  goodness  know  how  to  combine,  it  proved  to  be, 
among  the  most  agreeable  relaxations  of  his  life. — -A  sort  of  amicable  and 
pleasant  hostility  was  renewed,  whenever  they  met,  of  talent  and  good 
humour  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  effected  the  abolition  of  that  incon¬ 
siderate  indiscriminate  play,  amongst  people  of  superior  rank  or  fortune, 
which  compels  every  one  to  join,  and  at  their  own  stake  too.-— My 
father  detested  cards,  and  his  attention  never  following  the  game,  played 
like  a  boy.  The  game  was  Pope  Joan,  the  general  run  of  it  was  high, 
and  the  stake  in  “Pope”  had  accidentally  accumulated  to  a  sum  more  than 
serious.  Is  was  my  father’s  turn  by  the  deal,  to  double  it,  when,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  cards,  he  busily  made  minutes  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  put  it  on 
the  board,  d  he  Du  chess  eagerly  asked  him  what  it  was?  and  he  as 
coolly  replied ;  44  Your  Grace  will  recollect  the  field  in  which  my  house 
44  stands  may  be  about  5  acres,  3  roods  and  7  perches,  which,  at  thirty 
44  years  purchase,  will  be  just  my  stake,  and  if  your  Grace  t till  make  a 
44  Duke  of  me,  I  presume  the  winner  will  not  dislike  my  mortgage.”- — 
The  joke  and  the  lesson  had  alike  their  weight ;  they  never  after  played 
but  for  the  merest  trifle. 

4  The  manly  simplicity  of  deportment  to  his  superiors,  however,  was 
alike  free  from  pretension  and  servility  ;  and  an  invariable  consideration 
and  kindness  to  his  inferiors,  produced  a  singular  sentiment  of  veneration, 
in  those  who  served  him. 

•  4  He  always  apprehended  the  stroke  which  terminated  his  life,  as  it 
was  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  he  dreaded  it  only  as  it  gave  the  melan¬ 
choly  possibility  of  out-living  his  faculties,  or  the  power  of  doing  good  : 
to  use  his  own  words,  44  lingering  over  the  dregs ,  after  the  spirit  had 
evaporated  /’’ 

4  When  this  really  did  happen,  the  composure,  with  which  he  met  it; 
his  anxious  endeavour  to  soften  any  alarm  to  his  family  ;  his  resignation 
to  the  event ;  and  his  dignified  thankfulness  on  finding  at  last,  his  in¬ 
tellect  was  spared,  were  every  way  worthy  of  himself.— Still  his  invaria¬ 
ble  wish  was  44  to  be  released P 

•  In  the  interim,  (six  weeks)  all  faculties,  and  every  affection,  were 

as  clear  and  animated,  as  at  any  period  of  his  life.  His  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  his  ingenuity  as  active  to  relieve  the  inconveniencies  of 
his  then  situation,  as  such  situation  gave  what  he  termed,  trouble  to  those 
about  him. - 

*  He  expressed  a  particular  desire  and  pleasure,  in  seeing  the  usual 
occupations  resumed ;  and  reading,  drawing,  music  and  conversation 
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excited  the  same  interest,  the  same  cheerful  and  judicious  observations 

as  ever. 

*  He  would  sometimes  complain  of  his  own  slowness,  (as  it  called  it,) 
of  apprehension,  and  then  would  excuse  it  with  a  smile,  saying,  u  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  the  shadow  must  lengthen,  as  the  sun  went  down  1” 
There  was  no  slowness  in  fact  to  lament ;  for  he  was  as  ready  at  calculations, 
and  as  perspicuous  in  explanation,  as  at  any  former  period.  Some  phe¬ 
nomena  respecting  the  moon  were  asked  him  one  evening,  when  it  acciden¬ 
tally  shone  bright,  full  into  his  room.  When  he  had  spoke  fully  on  them* 
his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  it  with  a  most  animated  attention,  to  us 
impressive;  then  turning  them  on  us  with  benignity,  observed,  u  How 

often  have  I  looked  up  to  it  with  inquiry  and  wonder  !  To  the  period, 
when  I  shall  have  the  vast  and  privileged  views  of  an  hereafter,  and 
all  will  be  comprehension  and  pleasure  \9> 

‘  Shorty  after,  the  end  he  had  through  life  desired,  was  granted  ;  the 
body  gradually  sunk,  but  the  mind  shone  to  the  last  ;  and  in  the  way  good 
men  aspire  to,  he  closed  a  life,  active  as  useful,  amiable  as  revered  V 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  Mr.  Smeaton,  we  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  his  papers,  as  they  are  here  presented 
to  the  public.  The  reports,  estimates,  and  other  papers,  in 
the  first  volume  are  in  number  157;  of  which  about  50  re¬ 
late  to  proposals  for  draining  and  levelling,  30  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  harbours,  24  to  canals  and  inland  navigation,  12  to 
light-houses,  and  the  remainder  to  the  supplying  of  large  towns 
with  water,  the  erection  of  bridges,  mills,  steam  engines, 
blowing  machines,  engines  to  raise  water,  and  several  most 
ingenious  contrivances,  hydraulic  and  mechanical,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  of  the  celebrated  iron  works  at 
Carroti. 

The  second  volume  contains  81  reports,  projects,  and  esti¬ 
mates,  which,  as  they  are  somewhat  better  arranged  than  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume,  we  can  describe  rather  more 
fully.  Five  of  these  relate  to  the  improving  and  widening 
London  bridge,  and  to  the  water  works  there ;  and  one  to 
the  bridge  at  Hewick  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire:  twelve 
relate  to  the  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  four  to  the 
Calder  and  Aire  navigation  ;  and  eighteen  to  the  canals,  &c. 
known  by  the  names  of  Aire  canal,  Lea  navigation,  River 
Ure  Navigation,  Birmingham  navigation,  Bude  Haven  canal, 
Kingston  and  Ewell  canal,  River  Tyne  canal,  Kanquarry  canal, 
Knotnigiy  navigation,  Sowerby  bridge  canal,  Dublin  Grand 
canal,  Tynne  canal,  and  Knights  bridge  drain:  seven  relate 
to  the  New-River-Works,  and  the  Water  Works  at  Gosport 
and  York;  three  relate  to  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level 
of  the  Fens,  that  of  Hatfield  Chase  Level,  and  the  Thanks 
Embankment  in  Cornwall;  seven  describe  the  construction 
and  effects  of  steam  engines  at  Kinnaird,  Leembey  Colliery, 
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Chasewater,  Cronstadt,  Gateshead  Park,  Ravensburn,  and 
Long  Benton  :  and  the  remaining  papers  contain  accounts  of 
oil-mills,  blade-mills,  fulling-mills,  flint-mills,  corn-mills,  coal- 
engines,  &c.  erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton  ;  concluding  with  a 
‘  List  of  mills  executed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  from  a  paper  in  his 
own  writing,’ which  6  paper'  however,  as  it  is  without  a  date, 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine,  whether  the  47  mills  specified 
there,  are  all  that  were  ‘  executed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,’  or  only 
those  which  had  been  erected  under  his  direction  up  to  some 
unascertained  period. 

Many  of  the  reports  in  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  volume, 
are  extremely  valuable.  Those  which  relate  to  London  Bridge, 
together  with  some  others  on  the  same  subject  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  Tracts,*  will  be  perused 
with  much  interest  by  all  who  feel  any  anxiety  about  the 
stability  of  that  venerable  fabric.  We  have  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  make  large  quotations  from  several  of  these  re¬ 
ports  ;  but,  as  some  of  them  would  not  be  quite  so  intelli¬ 
gible  as  might  be  wished,  when  separated  from  their  illustra¬ 
tive  engravings,  we  abstain  from  making  any  more  extracts, 
till  we  have  described  the  contents  of  the  third  volume,  from 
which  we  may  draw  two  or  three  that  are  either  instruc¬ 
tive,  or  suitable  to  general  reading. 

Volume  the  third,  then,  contains  seventy-one  reports  and 
other  papers.  Of  these,  twenty-one  contain  descriptions  of  the 
state  of  the  following  harbours,  and  plans  for  their  improvement, 
viz.  the  harbours  of  Lynn,  Wells,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Dunbar, 
Port  Patrick,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Worlington,  Tinmouth,  Tre- 
wardreth,  St.  Helliers  and  St.  Aubin,  (Jersey),  Queen’s  Ferry; 
and  a  very  interesting  and  complete  historical  report  of  Rams¬ 
gate  harbour,  occupying  fifty-four  pages,  and  carried  down  to 
1791,  the  year  before  Smeaton  died.  Three  of  the  remaining 
reports  relate  to  the  piers  at  Bridlington,  Sunderland,  and 
Scarborough  ;  eighteen  more  to  bridges  at  Aberdeen,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Coldstream,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Berwick,  Banff,  Dunn- 
hallock,  Braan,  Altgran,  Rewlie,  Conon,  Sutton,  Walton, 
H  arratan,  Carlton  Ferry,  and  Montrose  :  six  more  are  respect¬ 
ing,  the  quays,  docks,  &c.  at  Hull  and  Shields:  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  miscellaneous  papers  on  the  subjects  of  light¬ 
houses,  barracks,  infirmaries,  coal  trade,  and  measures,  Pozze- 
lana  mortar,  &c. 

Of  these  reports  we  have  read  the  one  relative  to  Ramsgate 
harbour  with  most  pleasure,  ft  is  altogether  an  amusing  as 


*  This  work  we  hope  to  be  able  ere  long  to  notice,  as  its  importance 
deserves. 
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well  as  instructive  production,  and  might  with  no  small  advan¬ 
tage  be  published  separately.  It  is,  indeed,  a  treatise  as  much 
as  a  history,  and  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  including,  1st. 
An  account  of  early  attempts  to  form  a  harbour  for  the  Downs, 
with  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  fixing  upon  Ramsgate  as  the 
proper  spot.  2dlv.  Proceedings  from  the  commencement  of 
the  work  in  1749  to  the  total  stoppage  of  the  same,  upon  peti¬ 
tion,  in  1755.  3diy.  Occurrences  from  1755  to  the  re- com¬ 
mencement  of  the  works  in  1761.  4thly.  Proceedings  from  1763 
to  1773.  5 1 h  1  y .  Proceedings  from  1774  to  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Smeaton’s  report,  and  transactions  pursuant  to  that  report, 
to  the  end  of  1778.  6thly.  Formation  in  1779  of  the  sluices 
recommended  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  with  an  account  of  their  ope¬ 
ration  to  the  end  of  1781.  7thly  and  8thly.  Reasonings,  tran¬ 
sactions,  and  gradual  improvements,  from  1781  to  1791. 
v  The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Smeaton’s  report  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  trustees  of  the  harbour  in  April,  1784,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  some  conception  of  the  state  in  which  the 
harbour  then  was,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  better,  and  of 
the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  Mr.  Smeaton  did  really 
surmount  the  difficulty. 

4  44  Having  been  consulted  by  the  trustees  of  the  harbour  of  Ramsgate, 
upon  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  clearing  the  harbour  from  silt 
gathered  therein,  having  carefully  viewed  the  said  harbour  in  April  last,  in 
the  presence  of  a  committee  of  trustees,  and  having  taken  such  soundings, 
admeasurements,  and  other  observations  as  appeared  necessary  ;  having  also 
considered  the  several  plans  and  papers  since  -put  into  my  hands,  by  the 
Board,  it  appears  to  me  as  follows  : — 

4  That  a  large  mass  of  silt,  consisting  partly  of  mud  but  chiefly  of  very 
fine  sand,  has  been  brought  into  the  harbour  by  the  tide,  the  tide  water 
upon  this  part  of  the  coast  being  charged  wdth  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mud  and  sandy  matter,  whenever  it  is  agitated  by  the  wind,  accompanied 
with  a  quick  flowing  tide.  This  silty  matter  being  thus  carried  into  the 
harbour  along  with  the  water  that  contains  it,  and  there  finding  a  place  of 
repose,  settles  to  the  bottom;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  raise  the  mud 
upon  the  reflow,  the  water  quietly  ebbs  out  of  the  harbour,  leaving  the  silt 
behind.  And  as  the  same  causes  constantly  operate  to  produce  the  same 
effects,  a  continual  increase  of  silt  must  be  expected  to  take  place,  till  some 
cause  is  brought  to  operate  in  a  contrary  way. 

4  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  harbours;  for  wherever  there  is 
mud  or  matter  to  deposit,  an  addition  to  the  soil  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  place  of  repose  ;  and  a  deposition  and  increase  must  take  place,  unless 
there  are  powers  either  natural  or  artificial  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.’— 

4  The  common  natural  power  is  a  fresh  water  river,  which  continually  tend¬ 
ing  towards  the  sea,  and  often,  in  time  of  floods,  with  great  impetuosity, 
makes  an  effort  to  carry  out  whatever  opposes  it.  The  sand  and  silt  there¬ 
fore  brought  in  by  the  tides,  is  carried  out  by  the  torrent  of  fresh  water. 
Harbours  therefore  that  have  no  land  water  or  back-water  cannot  naturally 
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keep  open  for  a  large  course  of  years.*  These  being  the  effects  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  we  must  by  no  means  wonder  that  the  harbour  of  Rams¬ 
gate,  into  which  and  through  which  not  the  least  rivulet  or  runner  of  fresh 
water  takes  its  course,  has  obeyed  this  general  tendency.  For,  in  propor¬ 
tion  ^s  the  work  of  the  piers  has  advanced,  the  space  being  inclosed,  and 
the  water  rendered  more  quiet,  and  in  that  respect  more  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  a  harbour,  in  much  about  the  same  proportion  has  the  silting  taken  place, 
and  must  continue  to  increase  till  the  area  of  the  harbour  becomes  dry¬ 
land,  and  instead  of  a  receptacle  for  ships,  exhibits  a  field  of  corn ;  that  is, 
unless  recourse  be  had  to  such  artificial  means  as  have  the  due  efficacy. 

*  How  far  these  effects  were,  or  might  have  been,  foreseen  before  the 
harbour  was  built ;  or  being  foreseen,  how  far  it  might  have  been  proper  to 
build  a  harbour  there,  is  not  now  the  question.  The  fact  is,  that  a  noble 
piece  of  masonry  has  been  erected  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  inclo¬ 
sing  a  large  area  in  a  place  where  a  harbour  must  doubtless  be  of  very 
great  utility;  in  case  the  ground  so  inclosed  remained  as  clear  of  silt  as  it 
was  before  its  inclosure.  The  question  therefore  now  is,  what  in  effect 
you  put  to  me  ;  how  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible,  and  at  the  most 
moderate  expense  V’ 

‘  In  the. course  of  this  report,  it  is  stated  from  actual  computation,  that  at 
this  time  there  was  not  less  than  268,700  cube  yards  of  silt  in  the  harbour  ; 
that  the  two  barges  then  employed  by  the  trustees,  with  ten  men  each,  got 
about  seventy  ton  of  silt  per  day  :  and  supposing  them  capable  from  wea¬ 
ther,  regularly  to  work  at  this  rate,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  and  that  a 
ton  of  silt  will  be  a  cube  yard  ;  of  which,  in  reality,  it  is  much  short ;  yet 
the  harbour  at  this  rate  would  be  above  twelve  years  in  clearing,  even 
supposing  that  no  fresh  silt  were  to  come  in  during  the  time. 

‘  It  is  further  shewn,  that  the  whole  harbour  contains  forty-six  acres; 
and  that  the  area  of  the  external  harbour  where  the  silt  chiefly  lies,  being 
thirty  acres  and  a  half,  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  over  this  whole 
area,  would  amount  to  410  cube  yards,  or  tons;  and  this  at  seventy  tons 
per  day,  would  take  a  week  to  clear,  Now  supposing  the  mud  to  have 
come  in  at  this  rate  only,  the  present  mass,  independently  of  what  had  been 
carried  out,  would  have  taken  twelve  years  and  a  half  to  collect;  but  as 
it  has  been  chiefly  collected  since  the  inclosure  of  the  harbour,  by  the 
eurv.es  having  been  got  above  half  tide  ;f  the  increase  of  silt  could  not  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  double  that  quantity,  or  one  fifth  of  an  inch  per  week  * 
which  would  afford  a  continual  employ  for  four  barges  ;  and  therefore  that 
this,  with  the  clearance  of  the  present  accumulation,  and  that  their  work 
must  in  reality  fall  short  of  the  calculation,  would  render  the  whole  so 
tedious  a  business,  that  it  by  no  means  appears  to  be  the  cheapest,  or  most 
effectual  means  of  clearing  the  harbour ;  which  was  the  question  before 
Mr.  Smeaton.  He  therefore  proposed,  a  method  of  procuring  an  arti¬ 
ficial  backwater  by  means  of  sluices.” 

4  “  Where  no  fresh  water  is  to  be  procured,  as  is  the  case  at  Ramsgate 
harbour,  the  only  resource  is  to  construct  a  pool  or  bason  to  take  in  the  sea 
water;  the  tide  having  there  a  considerable  rise  and  fall.  This  has  been 

*  Large  natural  harbours  or  arms  of  the  sea  will  necessarily  be  a  long  time  in 
filling. 

f  It  was  only  at  the  visitation  of  August  NC^that  the  growing  of  the  sand  was 
first  uotjqecf  by  tin?  trustees. 
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done  in  many  cases  abroad,  and  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 
some  cases  in  England;  but  the  method  has  fallen  into  disrepute  here,  by 
its  having  been  found  that  the  bason  into  which  the  tide  water  has  been 
received,  has  itself  in  a  moderate  space  of  time  silted  up  and  become 
useless  — A  method  however  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  though  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  any  where  seen  it  put  in  practice,  of  keeping  the  bason 
equally  as  clear  as  the  harbour  intended  to  be  cleaned  thereby  ;  and  that  is 
by  dividing  the  bason  into  two  parts,  by  a  partition,  with  a  sluice  or  sluices, 
capable  of  retaining  the  water  in  either  while  the  other  is  empty  ;  for  by 
this  means  they  can  reciprocally  be  made  a  bason  for  clearing  each  other ; 
and  be  both  united  for  clearing  the  harbour.’* 

(  The  harbour  of  Ramsgate  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  execution  of  this 
scheme.  It  has  every  where  a  sound  bottom  of  chalk,  upon  a  regular 
decline  from  the  cliffs  towards  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  from  thence  out 
to  sea.  The  set  of  the  tide,  which  is  pretty  brisk  at  particular  times,  runs 
crossways  upon  the  harbour’s  mouth,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  sand  is  washed 
to  the  outside  of  the  heads  by  the  artificial  current,  the  natural  current  of 
the  tides  will  wash  it  away,  and  effectually  prevent  any  bar  from  being 
formed  before  it. 

6  “  The  sand  itself  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  least  resistance 
possible  to  a  smart  current;  for  the  grains  being  small,  though  hard,  and 
specifically  heavy,  yet  not  being  united  by  any  loamy  or  tenacious  matter, 
will  give  way  to  the  impression  of  a  current.” 

e  This  report  was  accompanied  with  a  plan  distinctly  shewing  the  mode 
of  executing  the  scheme ;  which  was  by  carrying  forward  the  cross  wall, 
already  begun  for  another  purpose,  in  an  eastern  direction  to  a  certain 
point. 

*  A  spate  thus  marked  out  was  shewn  to  contain  eight  acres  of  water ; 
which  was  proposed  to  be  divided  into  two  basons  of  four  acres  each  ; 
w!  ich  it  was  shewn  would  produce  a  very  powerful  effect  in  cleansing  the 
harbour,  insomuch  as  in  six  months  to  be  likely  to  make  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  feet  water,  at  a  common  neap;  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  feet  at 
common  spring  tides. 

‘  Those  basons  were  designed  to  have  nine  draw-gates,  four  upon  the 
westernmost,  and  five  upon  the  easternmost  bason;  the  whole  being  pointed 
in  three  different  directions ;  two  towards  the  curve  of  the  western  pier; 
four  towards  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  three  towards  the  curve  of  the 
eastern  pier. 

*  To  give  the  sluices  all  the  effect  possible,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a 
caisson,  shaped  something  like  the  pier  of  a  bridge ;  which  being  floated  to 
its  place,  and  there  sunk,  after  being  put  in  a  proper  direction,  might  be 
used  to  divert  the  current  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  as  might  be  wanted. 
This  report  concludes  with  observing,  that  after  the  silt  is  carried  by  the 
sluices  without  the  harbour’s  mouth,  there  is  not  any  danger  of  its  lodging 
there ;  because,  having  particularly  examined  the  outside,  and  found  all 
clean  of  sand,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  cause  that  now  operates 
to  keep  that  ground  clean,  will  continue  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  that  the 
same  means  that  will  clear  the  harbour,  will  keep  it  clear:  and  that  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  playing  of  the  sluices  eight  tides  at  each  spring 
tide  will  preserve  it.’  pp.  97— 100. 
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This  plan  was  too  bold  and  original  to  be  at  once  adopted,  < 
and  some  puerile  contrivances  (such  as  raking  put  the  silt,  &c.) 
were  opposed  to  it.  These  caused  delay,  and  in  consequence 
the  evil  increased,  insomuch  that  in  1779,  the  silt  had  in  several 
places  accumulated  to  the  depth  o i  thirteen  feet!  In  that  year, 
however,  Mr.  Smeaton’s  project  began  to  be  put  into  execution, 
and  in  little  more  than  two  years  the  harbour  was  changed,  from 
a  repository  of  mud,  to  be  capable  of  receiving  eighty  or  one 
hundred  vessels  at  once,  of  which  some  were  vessels  of  340  tons. 
From  that  period  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  went  on 
regularly ;  and  its  fitness  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  be¬ 
came  gradually  more  evident:  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
list  of  vessels  from  300  to  500  tons  burthen,  which  have  taken 
shelter  in  that  harbour:  viz. 


In  1780 . 

....  29 

1784 . 

.159 

1788 . 

....172 

1781 . 

1785 . 

1789 . 

....320 

1782 . 

....140 

1786 . 

1790 . 

....387 

1783 . 

....149 

1787 . 

..247 

1791 . 

Another  very  interesting  class  of  papers  in  this  volume,  are 
those  which  relate  to  Hexham  bridge.  This  bridge  was  finished 
about  Christmas  1780,  a  Mr.  Pickernell  being  the  builder, 
Mr.  Smeaton  the  architect  and  engineer.  Mr.  S.  examined 
the  work  soon  after  its  termination,  and  expressed  his  complete 
satisfaction,  as  did  also  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  examination.  In  less  than  two  years, 
however,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  a  hurricane  of  wind,  and  a  most 
rapid  land-flood,  by  their  joint  operation,  overthrew  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge.  The  following  letter  from  Smeaton  to 
Pickernell  will  tell  his  sensations  upon  this  occasion. 

6  Dear  Sir, 

c  All  our  honours  are  now  in  the  dust !  It  cannot  now  be  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years  practice,  and  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  enterprizes,  not  one  of  Smeaton’s  works  has  failed:  Hexham  Bridge 
is  a  melancholy  witness  to  the  contrary  ;  yet,  after  all,  I  feel  much  less  for 
honour  and  credit  than  I  do  for  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Errington  : 
it  would  give  me  much  satisfaction  if  that  matter  were  settled  between  him 
and  the  county.  I  have  heard  that  his  appearance  there  at  the  Easter 
sessions  much  inclined  the  magistrates  to  see  the  matter  in  a  favourable 
light ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  far  it  was  in  their  power. 

*  I  saw  Mr.  Donkin  in  town,  who  acquainted  me,  that  he  was  looking 
at  it  when  it  first  appeared  to  give  way ;  his  son  being  but  just  returned 
from  the  south  side,  to  see  that  the  small  arches  there  were  safe,  which  was 
the  only  part  that  they  had  any  doubt  about.  He  was  wondering  at  the 
possibility  that  any  structure  could  withstand  such  extreme  violence,  yet 
not  at  all  expecting  that  any  thing  would  hurt  it ;  and  remarked  that 
before  any  thing  appeared  to  give  way,  the  water  was  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dooming  of  the  piers  up  stream  when  it  scarcely  touched  the  bottom  of 
the  impost  down  stream,  which  makes  a  fall  of  five  feet,  and  it  was  not 
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above  a  couple  of  minutes  between  first  perceiving  the  mortar  dropping  out 
of  the  joints  of  the  sofit  and  the  fall  of  the  arch,  and  six  more  were  down 
in  half  an  hour,  so  that  it  was  so  equally  guarded  that  in  a  manner  it  all 
went  together.  Could  I  have  known  beforehand  that  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  flood  to  come  down  so  suddenly  as  to  have  made  a  fall  through 
all  those  extensive  openings  of  five  feet,  I  should  certainly  never  have 
attempted  the  building  abridge  in  that  situation,  as  that  fall  would  neces¬ 
sarily  create  a  velocity  to  the  water  in  its  passage  of  1100  feet  per  minute  : 
a  velocity  that  it  would  require  the  strongest  sluice-floor  and  aprons  to 
withstand.  I  am  therefore  clear  that  it  has  forced  away  the  very  bed  of 
the  river  and  all  before  it.  The  occasion  of  this  extreme  suddenness  ia 
the  waters  coming  down,  which  in  that  respect  was  far  greater,  according 
to  all  accounts,  than  in  the  great  inundation  of  1771,  though  the  total 
height  not  so  great,  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
afternoon  before  a  very  great  downfall  of  snow  happened,  so  deep  as  to 
cover  the  ground  at  an  average  two  feet,  This  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  vast  downfall  of  rain,  none  of  which  would  run  off,  till  the  whole 
body  of  snow  was  saturated  like  a  spunge,  and  then,  like  the  bursting  of  a 
.snow-ball  in  the  fire,  it  would  come  down  all  at  once,  and  that  so  suddenly 
that  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  not  having  time  to  be  filled  from  the 
upper  they  would  be  comparatively  empty;  and  as  the  velocity  of  water 
depends  upon  its  fall,  or  difference  of  level  at  any  given  place,  and  not  upon 
its  total  height,  the  difference  will  depend  upon  the  suddenness  of  its 
coming  down ;  and  this  being  further  hurried  down  by  a  violent  gale  of 
wind  at  north-west,  the  very  direction  that,  upon  the  whole,  would  tend  to 
bring  it  down  the  quickest  from  both  the  Tynes,  it  would  seem  as  if  all 
the  powers  of  nature  were  collected  to  humble  my  pride  and  yours. 
The  news  came  to  me  like  a  thunderbolt;  as  it  was  a  stroke  I 
least  expected;  and  even  yet  can  scarcely  form  a  practical  belief  of 
its  reality.  A  flood  that  could  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  doom- 
ings  of  £the  piers  was,  however,  not  a  small,  or  even  middling  flood, 
in  point  of  height ;  and  as  every  object  that  entangled  it  would  mo¬ 
derate  its  rapidity,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  downfall  of  Hexham 
bridge  might  be  the  saving  of  Corbridge;  and  by  the  spreading  gradually 
over  the  wide  haughs  in  many  places  below,  was  not  more  than  a  mode¬ 
rately  large  flood  at  Newcastle.  There  is,  however,  one  consolation  that 
attends  this  great  misfortune,  and  that  is,  that  I  cannot  see  that  any  body  is 
really  to  blame,  or  that  any  body  is  blamed  :  we  all  did  our  best,  according 
to  what  appeared  ;  and  all  the  experience  1  have  gained  is,  not  to  attempt 
a  bridge  upon  a  gravel  bottom  in  a  river  subject  to  such  violent  rapidity. 

I  remain,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  SMEATON* 

P.  S.  I  cannot  suppose  any  failure  arising  from  the  greenness  of  the 
work,  but  wholly  from  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  giving  way  under  it ;  at 
nothing  appeared  to  settle  till  it  gave  way  in  a  manner  at  once,  which  is  a 
proof  of  its  being  firmly  bonded  together,  pp.  295,  296. 

Th  is  accident  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  many  speculations  as  to  its  real  cause.  Some  blamed 
Smeaton,  some  Pickernell,  some  blamed  both.  The  magistrates 
consulted  Mr.  Mylneon  the  subject;  and  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  extraordinary  talents  of  that  architect,  and  at  the 
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same  time  recollect  the  extraordinary  chariness  with  which  he 
usually  measured  out  his  scantlings  of  praise,  will  not  think 
lightly  of  the  following  passages. 

(  Mr.  Smeaton,  than  whom  there  is  no  person  or  artist  better  instructed, 
more  knowing,  and  of  a  more  penetrating  and  correct  judgement  must  have 
been  deceived  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  materials,  on  which  heesta- 
blished  his  plan  of  operations,’ 

‘  A  great  mind  is  often  deceived  by  its  own  virtues.  Habituated  to 
give,  on  all  occasions,  the  genuine  and  honest  productions  of  its  faculties, 
it  often  relies  too  much  and  implicitly,  on  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
lame  of  other  persons.’ 

Again  : 

*  His  directions  I  conceive  to  have  been  clear  and  sufficient  f  they  had 
been  fulfilled :  his  candour  will  not  allow  him  to  say  thus  much  ;  a  com¬ 
mendable  regard  to  others  engaged  in  the  executive  branch,  suppresses 
what  ought  to  be  said :  but  I  who  feel  for  the  character  and  reputation  of 
so  great  an  artist,  and  every  man  so  peculiarly  situate  as  he  is,  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  purport  and  effect  of  his  directions  were  not 
executed,  and  of  course  that  he  was  deceived ? 

We  have  only  room  for  one  more  quotation,  in  which  we 
have  Mr.  Smeaton’s  method  of  preparing  a  cement  that  will 
harden  under  water.  It  is  formed  principally  of  the  puteolana 
genuina ,  or  pozzelana,  found  in  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
Italy,  even  in  those  that  are  extinct,  chiefly  about  Naples  and 
Rome.  Mr.  Smeaton’s  directions  6  for  preparing,  making 
and  using’  the  pozzelana  mortar,  cannot  fail  of  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful,  and  are  these  : 

4  The  first  thing  that  should  be  done,  is  to  sift  it  through  a  coarse  wire 
sieve,  separating  what  will  pass  through  the  sieve  from  what  will  not,  and 
then  to  sift  what  has  passed  through  the  first  sieve  through  one  of  a  finer 
aort.  A  wire  sieve  having  about  seven  or  eight  mashes  per  inch  running, 
will  be  of  sufficient  fineness,  and  all  that  will  pass  the  second  sieve  will, 
be  fit  for  use,  what  will  not  pass  the  second  sieve  must  be  reserved  for 
grinding,  and  what  would  not  pass  the  first  sieve  must  be  broken  to  a  size 
conformable  to  what  would  not  pass  the  second,  and  then  all  ground 
together :  but  in  breaking  the  large  that  would  not  pass  the  first  sieve,  it 
will  be  proper  to  pick  out  a  kind  of  grey  stony  matter,  as  well  as  other 
heterogeneous  substances  that  get  accidentally  mixed  therewith  ;  and  which 
will  readily  discover  themselves  from  the  true  pozzelana,  and  which  have  * 
no  cementing  quality,  and  render  it  more  difficult  to  grind.  Tho^  true 
pozzelana  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  dirty  red  colour,  and  the  larger  pieces 
being  broken  will  readily  discover  themselves,  especially  with  an  ordinary 
magnifying  glass,  to  be  of  a  spongy  substance  with  innumerable  little 
cavities  like  a  cinder,  and  not  much  harder. 

4  That  part  of  it  requiring  grinding  must  first  be  got  perfectly  dry,  either 
by  the  sun  or  by  a  drying  kiln,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  clog  the  mill  stones, 
and  it  is  done  by  far  the  most  completely  by  grinding  it  upon  a  pair  of 
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.corn  mill  stones,  which  will  at  one  operation  reduce  it  to  a  proper  finenee 
without  need  of  further  sifting ;  French  stones  answer  the  purpose  best 
for  though  it  may  be  done  by  other  kinds  of  mill  stones,  yet  being  mixed 
with  flinty  matter,  which  cannot  readily  be  picked  out,  no  other  kind  of 
stones  will  stand  the  service,  if  wanted  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
The  millers  however  are  not  very  desirous  of  meddling  with  it,  on  account 
of  its  spoiling  the  colour  of  their  stones.  I  have  therefore  in  the  larger 
kind  of  works  that  I  have  been  concerned  in,  found  it  worth  while  to 
construct  a  mill  on  purpose,  to  go  by  water,  wind,  or  horse,  according  to 
convenience. 

‘  In  making  mortar  of  it,  it  must  be  mixed  with  lime  in  much  the  same 
manner  and  proportion  that  terras  mortar  is  made  ;  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  better  and  stronger  the  lime  is,  the  better  and  stronger  the  cement  will 
be,  but  like  terras  it  may  be  used  with  any  lime,  and  in  making  comparative 
trials  with  terras,  the  same  sort  of  lime  should  be  used  with  both. 

*  The  best  kind  of  lime  for  water  works  that  I  know  of,  is  from  Watchet 
in  Somersetshire,  Aberthawin  South  Wales,  and  Barrow  in  Leicestershire, 
and  the  strongest  composition  I  know  is  made  by  an  equal  quantity  of  lime, 
striked  measure  in  the  dry  powder,  after  being  slaked  and  sifted,  and  of 
pozzelana  ground  and  prepared  as  above,  and  if  put  together  with  as  little 
water  as  may  be,  and  beaten  till  it  comes  to  a  tough  consistence  like  paste, 
it  then  may  be  immediately  used  ;  but  if  suffered  to  set,  and  it  be  after¬ 
wards  beaten  up  a  second  time  to  a  considerable  degree  of  tough¬ 
ness  as  before,  using  a  little  moisture,  if  necessary,  it  will  set  harder 
but  not  so  quick. 

f  This  composition  is  of  excellent  U3e  in  jointing  the  stones  that  form 
the  lodgement  for  the  heels  of  dock  gates  and  sluices,  with  their  thresholds, 
&c.  when  of  stone. 

*  A  second  kind  of  mortar  is  made  by  using  the  same  proportion  of  ingre¬ 
dients  as  terras  mortar,  that  is,  two  measures  of  lime  to  one  of  pozteelana 
beaten  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  which  if  used  with  common  lime,  will 
fully  answer  for  the  faces  of  walls  either  stone  or  brick  that  are  exposed 
to  water,  either  continually  or  subject  to  be  wet  and  dry,  in  which  last 
case  the  pozzelana  greatly  exceeds  the  terras,  as  also  in  its  lying  quiet 
in  the  joints  as  the  trowel  has  left  them,  without  growing  as  terras  does, 

‘  As  apiece  of  economy,  I  have  found  that  if  the  mortar  last  mentioned 
is  beaten  up  with  a  quantity  of  good  sharp  sand,  it  no  ways  impairs  its 
durability,  and  increases  the  quantity.  The  quantity  of  sand  to  be  added 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  lime,  and  is  thus  determined :  if  to  the 
pozzelana  considered  as  mortar,  you  add  as  much  real  sand  as  will  make 
out  the  whole  quantity,  such  as  an  experienced  workman  would  allow  to 
his  lime  to  make  good  common  mortar,  this  will  shew  the  quantity  to  be 
added,  that  is,  may  be  originally  beaten  up  together ;  thus,  if  the  lime  is 
of  such  quality  as  to  take  two  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  then  one 
measure  of  pozzelana  and  three  measures  of  sand  will  satisfy  two  measures 
of  lime. 

6  The  compositions  above  mentioned  are  seldom  used  further  than  for  six 
inches  within  the  face  of  the  stone,  or  at  most,  for  setting  the  stones  and 
the  bricks  forming  the  face  of  the  work,  while  the  backing  is  wholly  done 
with  common  mortar,  and  which  under  water  never  comes  to  the  hardness 
onsistence  of  stone;  or  forms  that  bond  of  union  which  would  arise 
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from  a  stony  hardness ;  I  have  therefore  found  it  preferable,  where  pozzelana 
can  be  had  in  plenty,  to  allow  one  bushel  of  pozzelana  to  eight  bushels  of 
the  lime  composing  the  mortar  for  backing. 

‘  The  first  composition  will  assuredly  acquire  the  hardness  of  stone  under 
water,  and  in  twelve  months  will  be  hard  as  Portland.*  pp.  414,  415, 416. 

Among  the  reports  which  we  have  now  gone  over,  those 
which  refer  to  the  improvement  of  harbours,  evince  a  most 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  grander 
operations  of  nature  ;  and  great  fertility  in  the  suggestion  of 
expedients,  by  which  natural  operations  should  be  made  to 
supply  the  means  of  correcting  the  evils  they  had  previously 
produced.  Those,  again,  which  relate  to  the  Carron  Iron  Works, 
and  the  Gosport  Water  Works,  manifest  not  merely  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  effecting  what  Mr.  Smeaton’s  employers  proposed, 
but  an  honest  and  active  zeal,  prompting  him  to  incite  them  to 
undertakings  for  which  their  respective  works  were  well  fitted  ; 
but  which  they  had  hitherto  neglected.  We  have  aremarkable 
instance  of  this,  in  the  pains  he  took  to  bring  the  Carron 
Company  to  adopt  his  opinions,  (mistaken  though  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  were,)  respecting  the  superiority  of  cast - 
iron  anchors  ;  and  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  attempted  to 
expose  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  experiments  in  Deptford 
Dock-yard,  which  led  to  an  opposite  decision.  And  lastly, 
those  papers  which  contain  descriptions  of  centering  for 
arches,  of  water-wheels,  wind-mills,  steam-engines,  or  other 
machines,  display  such  an  union  of  simplicity  in  the  parts,  with 
symmetry  and  strength  in  the  framing,  as  was  never  we  believe 
exhibited  before  Smeaton’s  time,  nor  has  scarcely  ever  been 
excelled  since,  except  perhaps  by  Alexander,  or  Rennie,  or 
some  other  such  favoured  mortal,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  most  of  Smeaton’s  works,  and  been  possessed  of  such  a 
combination  of  taste,  judgement,  and  science,  as  has  kept  him 
from  falling  short  of  such  models,  and  enabled  him  now  and 
then  to  go  beyond  them. 

As  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  it  is  allowed  by  his  warmest 
panegyrists,  and  even  by  the  present  editors  of  his  reports, 
that  ‘  he  had  a  particular,  and  in  some  degree  a  provincial  v/ay 
of  expressing  himself,  and  conveying  his  ideas,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing ;  a  way  which  was  very  exact  and  impressive,  though 
his  diction  was  far  from  what  may  be  called  classical  or  elegant.’ 
But,  critics  as  we  are  by  profession,  we  do  not  so  class  among 
those  “word  catchers,”  who  “  live  on  syllables,”  as  to  censure 
this.  His  ideas  are,  in  truth,  conveyed  in  a  6  way  which  was 
very  exact  and  impressive,’  and  therefore,  though  he  would 
sometimes  use  “lay”  for  “  lie,”  “  otherways,”  for  “other¬ 
wise,”  and  “  while,”  for  “  till,”  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  suppose,  or  so  fastidious  as  to  insinuate,  that  this  will  in  the 
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least  degree  diminish  the  utility  of  the  reports.  The  object 
of  language  is  to  transmit  our  notions  in  £  a  way  that  is  exact 
and  impressive;’  and  if  that  object  be  attained,  we,  for  our 
parts,  shall  never  much  quarrel  with  a  wiiter,  unless  he  set  up 
for  a  grammarian,  an  orator,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher,  although 
he  should  now  and  then  infringe  upon  one  or  two  of  the  nicer 
rules  of  Lowth,  or  Lindley  Murray. 

Laudatory  as  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  be  in  the 
present  article,  we  cannot  however,  entirely  close  it  without 
complaining  a  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  of 
these  reports  have  discharged  their  duty.  Gentlemen,  the 
business  of  whose  lives  is  <c  planning and  acting  conformably 
to  those  plans,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of 
method  and  arrangement.  Yet  the  papers  in  these  volumes 
are  thrown  together  in  utter  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  order. 
Neither  the  sequence  of  dates,  nor  that  of  subjects  is 
observed;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  alphabetical  index  at 
the  end  of  the  third  volume  abounds  with  erroneous  references. 
Should  the  work  reach  another  edition,  which  we  think  highly 
probable,  notwithstanding  its  expensiveness,  we  would  beg  to 
recommend  a  classification  according  to  the  subjects,  while  the 
order  under  each  subject  should  be  chronological.  We  would 
farther  recommend  the  addition  of  a  short  note  to  each  paper, 
informing  the  reader  whether  it  was  a  mere  project,  or  w  hether 
it  was  executed;  and  if  it  were  executed,  with  what  success. 
Such  notes  would  greatly  extend  the  utility  of  the  reports; 
and  they  are  obviously  such  as  might  very  easily  be  supplied 
by  “  a,  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers.” 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers ,  including  remarks  on  the  Public  Affairs  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  a  Comment.  By  Henry  Maddock, 
Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  4to.  pp.  400,  Price  U.  11s.  6d* 
Part  I.  Clarke  and  Sons,  1812. 

WE  opened  this  volume  with  considerable  expectations  of 
amusement  and  instruction  ;  for  we  know  of  no  branch 
of  literature  more  useful,  nor  more  generally  acceptable,  than 
the  lives  of  men  who,  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  advantage 
to  the  community,  have  advanced  from  the  humbler  spheres  of 
life,  to  the  attainment  of  conspicuous  and  influential  stations 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Independently  of  the 
lively  and  salutary  interest  that  is  excited  in  witnessing  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  honourable  toil,  and  the  not  unpleasing  sympathy 
that  is  kindled  in  observing  the  occasional  struggles  of  benefi¬ 
cent  endeavours,  the  history  of  a  statesman,  who,  during  a  long 
period,  and  in  a  busy  portion  of  our  history,  has  been  called 
upon  to  fill  high  offices  in  the  government,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
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shed  a  considerable  light  upon  the  public  transactions  in 
which  he  has  borne  a  share,  and,  by  his  failures  or  successes,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  or  an  encouragement  to  those  whose  destiny 
■  it  is  to  pursue  the  same  career.  The  volume  before  us  appears 
to  be  designed  as  a  sort  of  tentative  of  the  public:  it  forms 
the  first  part  only  of  the  intended  work,  and  we  are  told  that 
a  second  part  is  destined  to  follow,  which  ‘  extends  to  the 
same  number  of  pages’  and,  ‘  together  with  an  index  is 
ready  for  the  press.’  The  reason  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
is  not  now  published,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is,  ‘  the 
hope  that  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  are  in  possession 
of  unpublished  information  relating  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  may  be  induced  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
author,  and  by  so  doing,  enable  him  to  confer  a  value  on 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  it  could  not  otherwise  possess/ 
How  far  the  author  is  intitled  to  the  ‘  information’  he  thus 
covets,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first 
book  contains  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Lord  Somers.  He 
was  born,  we  are  told,  at  Worcester,  ‘  sometime  about  the  year 
16.50/  not  of  very  illustrious,  though  of  highly  respectable  pa¬ 
rentage.  His  father  (Mr.  John  Somers)  followed  the  profession 
of  an  attorney,  and  was  a  very  zealous  supporter  of  the  party 
at  that  period  in  opposition  to  the  court.  The  future  Lord  spent 
his  youth  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  nothing  was  discovered 
to  have  happened  during  this  part  of  his  life,  indicative  of  the 
subsequent  eminence  it  was  his  lot  to  acquire.  Whether  or 
not  he  was  intended  for  the  bar  seems  to  be  matter  of  some 
doubt,  but  the  fact  however  is,  that  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Sir  Francis  Winning- 
south,  then  Solicitor  General,  and  under  his  auspices  and 
guidance  it  was  that  he  set  himself  very  assiduously  to  work  in 
the  study  of  the  law.  In  1675  he  entered  as  a  commoner  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  the  year  after  was  enrolled  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  About  this  time  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  ‘seeing  the  strong  bent  of  his  genius,  introduced 
him  to  all  the  great  patriots  and  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court/  and  the  associations 
that  he  thus  formed,  appear  to  have  given  that  bent  to  his 
genius,  and  that,  turn  to  his  politics,  which  regulated  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

The  second  book  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  various  works  that  were  published  by  Lord  Somers,  from 
which,  after  the  hacknied  prefatory  apologies,  such  as,  ‘  the 
subject  of  this  trait  is  of  the  utmost  importance’  (p,  84.) 
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and,  ‘  the  following  passage  is  so  just,  and  so  important,  that  I 
shall  be  excused  gi  ving  it  at  length/  (p.  90.)  &c.  &c.  the  author 
distributes  extracts  with  a  very  unsparing  hand.  One  thing  not 
a  little  remarkable  respecting  these  publications  is,  that 
though  several  of  them  made  their  appearance  at  his  outset 
in  life,  a  period  when  the  ardour  for  literary  fame  is  apt  to  be 
most  acute,  and  though,  from  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated,  and  the  talent  with  which  they  were  written,  they 
seem  to  have  possessed  considerable  celebrity  in  their  day, 
he  was  so  little  anxious  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  them, 
that  they  have,  some  of  them  at  least,  remained  in  a  shape 
so  unauthenticated  as  to  leave  it  matter  of  contest  to  this  time, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

The  first  essay  that  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  partakes 
of  the  politics  which  he  had  espoused,  is  a  tract  entitled  (i  the 
memorable  case  of  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq.”  &c.  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  the  illegality  (and  they  were  afterwards 
decided  to  be  illegal)  of  certain  votes  that  had  been  created 
in  order  to  secure  a  majority  against  Mr.  Onslow  at  an  elec* 
tion  for  the  Borough  of  Haslemere.  In  the  attempt  to  ex* 
elude  the  then  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  he  appears  to 
have  taken  an  active  share,  and  while  the  nation  was  kept  in  a 
perpetual  ferment  by  the  zealous  agitation  of  that  important 
question,  he  published  a  tract  entitled  66  A  Brief  History  of 
the  Succession,  collected  out  of  the  Records,  and  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  Historians;  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Earl  of 

11 - the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  succession  is 

under  the  controul  of,  and  might  be  altered  by,  parliament. 

The  other*  political  tracts  of  Lord  Somers,  of  which  our 
author  gives  a  very  copious  account,  are  so  well  known  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  detain  our  readers  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  them.  In  this  period  of  his  life,  however,  he  occasional- 
!v  recreated  himself  in  sacrificing  to  the  Muses,  and  published 
a  translation,  of  what  Mr.  Maddock  terms  1  the  moving 
Epistles  of  Dido  to  JEneas  and  Ariadne  to  Theseus From 
the  specimens  that  are  given  of  these  translations,  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  Lord  Somers  would  have  suffered 
no  loss  of  reputation,  had  there  occurred  the  same  difficulty  of 
fixing  this  correspondence  upon  himasthere  is  in  provinghimto 
be  the  writer  of  some  of  the  political  pamphlets  of  which  he  is 
here  recorded  to  be  the  author.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  these  performances,  Mr.  Maddock  is  very  clearly  of 
opinion  that,  without  disparagement  to  his  fame  as  a  lawyer, 
Lord  Somers  was  well  intitled  to  mollify  the  severity  of  his 
legal  studies,  by  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for  poetry;  and  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  full  view  of  the  scaffolding, 
by  the  help  of  which  this  conclusion  has  been  built  up,  we  are 
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gratified,  through  a  series  of  about  ten  pages,  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  worthies,  from  Tuily  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  who 
indulged  in  similar  relaxations. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Lord  Somers  appears  greatly 
to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer,  was  the  me¬ 
morable  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  His  speech  was  brief  and 
pithy,  and  very  much  admired  :  be  cited  a  case  in  which  it 
had  been  declared  by  all  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Cham¬ 
ber  that  44  there  never  could  be  an  abrogation,  or  a  suspension 
(which  is  a  temporary  abrogation)  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
but  by  the  legislative  power,”  and  he  then  proceeds  very 
shortly  to  argue  that  44  there  could  be  no  design  to  diminish 
the  prerogative,  because  the  king  had  no  such  prerogative.” 
The  celebrity  he  acquired  on  this  occasion,  was  among  the 
circumstances  that  principally  led  to  his  attaining  the  great 
influence  he  afterwards  possessed  among  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  and  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution  he  was  returned  to  the  convention 
parliament,  and  44  was,”  as  we  are  informed  by  Tindal,  44  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  concerted  the  measure  of  bringing 
him  over.” 

After  the  flight  of  James,  in  the  committee  appointed  to 
manage  the  conference  with  the  lords  relative  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  Mr.  Somers  acted  as  a  leading  member,  and 
upon  that  occasion  delivered  a  very  learned  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  adopting  the  word  44  abdicated ”  in  lieu  of  the  word 
44  deserted the  expression  insisted  upon  by  the  lords  :  the 
result  ail  the  world  knows*.  The  account  of  this  speech,  and 
a  sort  of  justification  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  closes 
the  fourth  book. 

•  The  fifth  book,  which  occupies  somewhat  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  Work,  opens  with  applauses  of  the  revolution 
which  has  so  repeatedly  been  applauded,  and  a  collection  of 
scraps  from  almost  every  eminent  man  that  has  spoken  in 
favour  of  it,  concluding  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  ter  minis, 
and  a  perpetual  commentary  thereon. 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Maddock  in 
his  title  page,  and  in  every  succeeding  page,  denominates  a 
44  Life  of  Lord  Somers.”  Great  diligence  has  undoubtedly 


*  The  Scots  avoided  this  fiction,  and  in  a  Declaration  of  the  Estates, 
dated  April  11th,  1689,  they  say,  that  king  James,  by  the  several  uncon* 
stitutional  acts  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  enumerate, 
(i  hath  forfaulted  the  right  to  the  crown,  and  the  throne  is  become  ’vacant” 
Vide  “  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland:*  Ed.  1690,  pp.  20,  21. 
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been  employed  in  collecting  and  combining  the  materials, 
out  of  which  it  has  been  formed;  but  we  wanted  not  tiiis  work 
to  convince  us,  that  the  habits  of  a  lawyer  are  not  exactly 
those  that  best  fit  a  man  to  become  the  biographer  even  of  a 
lawyer,  still  less  of  a  man  like  Lord  Somers,  who  is  much  better 
known  and  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  and  a  defender  of  the 
constitution,  than  as  an  advocate  or  a  judge.  A  s  the  recorder 
of  such  a  life,  the  objections  to  a  professional  hand  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  obvious,  and  little  short  of  decisive.  From 
his  course  of  study,  and  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
precedent  and  authority  are  in  danger  of  becoming,  in  his 
estimation,  the  genuine  arid  only  standards  of  right  and  wrong; 
an  opportunity  for  dilating  upon  any  legal  topic  is  too  apt  to 
be  seized ,  and  profusely  profited  by,  when  naturally  pre¬ 
senting  itself,  and  too  apt  to  be  made ,  when  not  naturally  pre¬ 
senting  itself,  and,  in  this  disproportionate  torrent  of  learned 
lore,  the  moral  part  of  the  man  is  generally  overwhelmed 
and  lost.  From  these  professional  failings,  we  cannot,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  pronounce  our  author  to  be  altogether  exempt. 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  (p.  8  )  we  encounter  a  laboured 
dissertation  occupying  about  six  pages,  penned  in  the  true 
legal  spirit — supported  throughout  by  precedent,  from  Adam 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot — for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
a  man  is  not  necessarily  infamous  from  the  want  of  an  illustrious 
lineage — a  point  that  might  have  been  settled  as  satisfactorily  in 
six  lines,  if  it  yet  requires  to  be  settled.  Of  the  propensity  to 
digress  into  legal  disquisitions,  long  and  laboured,  we  might, 
without  recurring  to  other  parts  ofthe  work,  mention  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fifth  book  ;  which,  however  curious  in  itself,  is 
far  too  technical,  and  too  extended  to  have  been  fairly  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  life  of  Lord  Somers. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  though  our  author’s  observations 
are  in  general  apt  to  be  somewhat  trite,  and  though  his  work 
is  undeniably  rather  tedious,  yet  from  the  industry  that  it  dis¬ 
plays,  and  the  proper  tone  in  which,  with  some  exceptions,  it 
is  written,  we  expect  with  complacency  the  publication  of 
the  promised  second  part ;  more  especially  as  we  arc 
told,  in  the  6  advertisement’  to  that  which  is  now  pub¬ 
lished,  (  it  will  include  much  personal  anecdote  relating  to 
the  Chancellor.’  We  would  however  seriously  recom¬ 
mend  to  Mr.  Maddock,  instead  of  making  his  work  a  sort  of 
cento,  consisting  mainly  of  a  collection  of  scraps,  extorted 
from  every  book  that  can  be  made  to  afford  a  tolerably  ap¬ 
propriate  passage,  to  trust,  when  necessary,  more  coaurge- 
ousiy  to  the  exertion  of  his  own  faculties,  or,  when  they  fail 
him,  to  the  good  sense  and  discernment  of  his  reader.  By 
this  substitution, — or  rather  omission — the  forthcoming  volume. 
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if  in  this  respect  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  its  precursor, 
will,  we  are  satisfied,  be  considerably  improved  ;  and  it  will 
be  still  more  worthy  of  the  public  attention,  if  Mr.  M.  can 
screw  up  his  fortitude  to  erase  all  such  passages  as  the  following, 
should  it  unfortunately  contain  any,  in  point  of  puerility  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it. 

‘  I  think  but  meanly  of  Mr.  Pixall’s  tradition,  and  believe  that  the  young 
Somers  was  not  quite  so  patient,  as  to  suffer  a  cock  to  remain  upon  his 
head,  whilst  it  crowed  three  times  ;  and  I  do  believe  that  Somers  was  so 
far  unlike  Grotius  and  Tasso,  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  as  childish  as 
others  of  his  age,  and  probably,  like  other  children,  thought  the  moon 
was  made  of  green  cheese,  and  that  every  thing  was  gold  that  glittered.* 
p.  16. 


Art.  VI.  An  Economical  History  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  By  John  Walker,  D.D.  Late  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  389.  416.  8vo. 
Price  21s.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

WE  lately  introduced  to  our  readers  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Na¬ 
tural  History  by  Dr.  Walker;  and  the  observations  which  we 
then  made  upon  his  manner  of  writing,  equally  apply  to  the  work 
before  us.  He  is  extremely  prolix,  and  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  stating  a  thing  once,  with  a  superabundant  profusion 
of  words,  frequently  repeats  it  again  in  the  course  of  a  succeed- 
ingchapter.  Thus  under  the  head  of ‘Tillage,’  in  one  ofthe  sub¬ 
divisions  intitled  ‘  Early  sowing’  and  in  the  section  on  ‘  White 
crops,’  the  very  same  subject  occurs  under  the  title  of  ‘  late 
sowing.’  In  the  section  on  ‘  Buildings  and  inclosures,’  hedge 
rows  are  considered,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
pretty  extensively  discussed,  we  presume  as  signifying  hedges 
with  rows  of  trees  planted  in  them:  but  as  the  same  expression 
may  be  also  construed — rows  of  trees  planted  in  hedges,  we  find 
a  repetition  of  all  the  arguments  in  the  section  on  ‘  Wood  and 
plantations.’  These  and  many  similar  instances  which  might 
be  adduced,  certainly  indicate  that  no  great  degree  of  care  lias 
been  taken  to  compress  the  work  into  a  smaller  compass  than 
was  amply  convenient.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  long 
continued  observation,  directed  rather  by  patient  perseverance, 
than  by  that  discriminating  faculty  which  guides  immediately  to 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  its  object.  After  having 
perused  the  book,  you  certainly  recollect  numberless  things, 
which  might  and  ought,  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  among  them  all 
there  is  not  a  single  prominent  idea,  not  a  single  striking 
feature  :  and  if  the  logical  ass  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  under  the  antagonist  influence  of  two  bundles  of  hay, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Walker’s  assemblage  of  above 
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two  hundred  well  dried  economical  remarks,  will  baffle 
the  choice  of  wiser  philosophers.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
there  is  positively  no  agriculture  which  deserves  the  name 
in  these  regions.  An  enumeration  of  their  wants,  accordingly, 
consists  of  a  catalogue  of  every  point  in  practice  in  the  art, — ■ 
and  an  Economical  History  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands 
gives  you  mere  negative  information,  under  the  form  of  pious 
wishes  for  their  amendment. 

The  author  informs  us,  that  this  work  is  the  result  of  six 
joufni.es  into  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  from  the  year  1160 
to  the  year  1186,  undertaken,  partly  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  partly  at  that  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  annexed  estates,  in  which  he  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  We  heartily  wish  that 
his  well  meant,  and,  we  believe,  judicious  suggestions,  may 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  this  dreary  corner  of  our 
island, —which  has  hitherto  been  of  no  further  use  to  the  realm, 
than  to  supply  soldiers,  wTho  preferred  the  chance  of  failing 
in  the  ranks,  to  the  certainty  of  starving  at  home. 

The  Hebrides  excluding  the  Isle  of  Alan,  and  the  Irish 
island  of  Rachline,  are  95  in  number,  and  contain  considerably 
more  than  two  millions  of  English  statute  acres,  or  about  one 
eighth  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  are  divided  into  32  parishes. 
The  Highlands  comprize  those  parishes  (130  in  number),  on 
the  main  land  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  Gaelic  languageis  either 
preached  or  generally  spoken,  and  probably  constitute,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  islands,  considerebly  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  95  Scottish  islands, 
amounted  in  1150  to  49,485  ;  in  1155  to  52,200;  in  177  1  to 
62,738  ;  and  between  1191  and  1 798  to  15,466.  The  last  our 
author  supposes  to  be  4  a  larger  number  than  they  ever  possessed 
before.’  This  increase  he  attributes  to  4  the  introduction  of 
inoculation,  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  By  the  first,  the  lives  of  multitudes  are  saved ;  by 
the  second,  the  quantity  of  labour,  and  by  the  third,  the 
quantity  of  food,  has  been  greatly  enlarged.’  p.  27.  Were 
they  provided  with  employment  and  sustenance  at  home,  Dr. 
Walker  is  of  opinion  that  they  would  double  their  numbers  in 
little  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  130  Highland  parishes  on  the  contrary,  have  increased, 
from  the  year  1755,  when  their  population  amounted  to 
237,598,  to  1795  when  it  was  2  50,100,  by  no  more  than 
12,502.  This  is  principally  ascribed  to  the  enlargement  of 
grass  farms,  particularly  those  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.  During 
the  forty  years  included  in  this  period,  4  the  islands  sent  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  to  the  sea  and  land  service*  than  the 
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parishes  on  the  main  land,  and  likewise  lost  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  people  by  emigration  to  Ireland  and  America.  But 
being  freed  from  the  desolating  effects  of  immoderate  grazing 
.  farms,  their  population  has  advanced  in  this  great  proportion, 
&nd  along  with  it  their  prosperity.’ 

The  tendency  to  a  rapid  increase  is  very  evident  from  the 
subsequent  remarks,  which  state  that  a  family  on  an  average 
consists  of  about  five  persons,  and  that  the  number  of 
children  amounts  to  one  fourth  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
soldiers  who  went  to  the  war  from  1756 — ^  1 763  was  about  2500, 
besides  at  least  600  sailors;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  decided 
proof  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  than  •  our 
author’s  assertion,  that  the  4  islands  scarcely  felt  the  want  of 
one  fifth  of  their  fencible  men.’  This  cannot  have  arisen  from 
the  number  being  insufficient  to  produce  a  sensible  effect ;  but 
was  evidently  because  the  population,  at  the  rate  of246  acres  per 
head,  was  still  so  rank  as  to  need  a  diminution.  The  apparently 
advantageous  circumstance  4  that  the  Hebrides  can  raise  five  or 
six  capital  Highland  regiments  without  any  loss  to  the  country, 
that  would  not  soon  be  recovered,’  turns  out  to  be  no  more, 
when  candidly  considered,  than  the  melancholy  truth,  that  the 
increase  of  population  so  far  outruns  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
duce,  that  such  a  draft  would  do  little  more  than  equalize 
them;  and  proves  incontestibly,  either  that  these  Islands  are 
tiie  most  barren  spots  in  the  habitable  globe,  or  that  the  means 
of  increasing  their  produce  is  most  imperfectly  applied.  The 
most  productive  of  them  do  not  afford  above  sixpence  the 
Scotch  acre  in  rent,  many  not  one  penny ;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  population  with  the  rental,  allows  from  twelve  to  five 
shillings  of  rent  to  each  person.  The  disproportion  with  other 
places  appears  however  greater  than  it  really  is,  as  this  rental 
does  not  include  the  services  and  payments  in  kind  which  form 
a  large  part  of  the  true  value. 

Much,  as  our  author  observes,  depends  in  every  country 
on  the  4  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  labourer  possesses 
his  lands;’  and  we  find  that  the  worst  system  that  can  be  devised 
is  almost  universally  prevalent  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

‘  The  possessors  of  land,  over  the  Highlands  in  general,  are  of  three 
different  kinds  ;  tacksmen,  tenants,  and  subtenants.  The  tacksmen  hold 
their  land  of  the  proprietor,  by  lease  ;  the  tenants  hold  their  farms,  with¬ 
out  any  lease,  at  the  will  of  the  landlord  ;  the  subtenants  have  small 
possessions  of  land,  let  out  to  them  from  year  to  year,  by  the  tacksmea 
and  tenants.’  p.  51. 

This  remnant  of  the  feudal  system,  supported  by  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  proprietors,  the  rapacity  of  the  middle  men,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  is  and  must  be  the  bane  of  every 
country  in  which  it  is  permitted,  and  the  actual  slavery  op 
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those  realms  in  which  vassallage  is  established,  is  scarcely  a 
greater  bar  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  than  the  accumulated  weight  beneath  which  a  Scottish 
or  Irish  subtenant  groans.  The  methods  of  letting  or  setting 
as  it  is  called,  a  farm  in  steel-bow ,  and  in  half-foot ,  are  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both  proprietor  and  labourer,  and 
ought  to  have  been  exploded  long  ago.  Dr.  Walker  is  of 
opinion  that  tire  following  advantages  ought  to  be  held  out  to 
tenants,  in  granting  leases  in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands. 

*  I.  To  supply  them  with  timber  for  the  farm  buildings,  and  especially 
for  stables  and  byres.  2.  To  inclose  for  them  a  large  kitchen  garden, 
3.  To  accept  of  money  instead  of  payment  in  kind.  4.  To  convert  all 
casualties  and  services  into  money  rent.  5.  To  give  a  premium,  by  the 
acre,  for  all  wild  land  reduced  to  tillage.  6.  To  require  no  rent  for 
fallowed  land.  7»  To  engage  to  advance  money,  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
for  improvements.  8.  To  render  the  terms  of  payment  convenient  for 
the  tenant,  and  the  rent  not  to  be  exacted  sooner,  than  he  can  have  the 
annual  produce  of  the  farm  converted  into  money.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  prestations  should  be 
required. 

1.  To  exclude  the  subsetting  of  lands,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor.  2.  To  restrain  the  number  of  repeated  crops  of  corn,  and  to 
establish  the  cultivation  of  green  crops.  3.  To  confine  the  culture  of 
potatoes  to  waste  land.  4.  To  prevent  the,  thatching  of  houses  with 
straw  ;  and  the  making  of  graddan  bread.  5.  To  secure  the  preservation 
of  inclosures,  and  of  wood  and  plantations*  6.  To  ensure  the  raising  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  flax.’ 

But  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  commuting 
of  feudal  services  for  a  fixed  sum,  which  would  of  course 
introduce  the  practice  of  executing  work  for  hire,  diminish  the 
superfluous  number  of  servants  and  horses,  whose  labour  is 
only  occasionally  wanted,  and  establish  a  class  of  day 
labourers  among  the  poorer  inhabitants. 

The  want  of  proper  materials  for  building,  is  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  in  these  parts,  and  may  contribute 
to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  still  more  miserable  destiny  of  their  cattle, 
which  have  to  range  the  fields  all  the  year  round,  as  the 
farmers  have  neither  stables,  cow-houses,  nor  dunghills.  It 
seems  also  to  have  impeded  the  introduction  of  gardens, 
which  require  a  substantial  fence.  However  we  find  that 
Lochiel  introduced  pease,  turnips  and  carrots,  the  ingredients 
of  hotch-potch ,  as  early  as  1734,  and  our  author  gives  the 
following  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  potatoes 
were  first  raised  in  the  Hebrides. 

'  The  first  time  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  Hebrides,  or  in  th$ 
Highlands,  was  in  die  year  174*3,  and  ia  the  igiaod  of  South  Uisfe 
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In.  the  spring  of  that  year,  old  Clanronald  was  in  Ireland,  upon  a 
Visit  to  his  relation,  Macdonnell  of  Antrim  ;  he  saw  with  furprise 
and  approbation,  the  practice  of  the  country,  and  having  a  vessel  of 
his  own  along  with  him,  brought  home  a  large  cargo  of  potatoes, 
.On  his  arrival,  the  tenants  in  the  island  were  convened,  and  directed 
how  to  plant  them  ;  but  they  all  refused.  On  this,  they  were  all 
committed  to  prison.  After  a  little  confinement,  they  agreed,  at  last, 
to  piart  these  unknown  roots,  of  which  they  had  a  ver>  unfavourable 
opinion.  When  they  were  raised  in  autumn,  they  were  laid  down  at 
the  ch  eftain’s  gate,  by  some  of  the  tenants,  who  said,  the  Laird 
indeed  might  order  them  to  plant  these  foolish  roots,  but  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  eat  them.  In  a  very  little  time,  however,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  South  Uist  came  to  know  better,  when  every  man  of  them 
would  have  gone  to  prison,  rather  than  not  plant  potatoes.’  p.  251. 

The  instruments  of  agriculture  made  use  of  in  these 
parts  are,  according  to  Dr.  Walker’s  account,  as  obstinately 
aukward  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  plough,  which  occu¬ 
pies  four  horses  and  three  men,  performs  hardly  as  much 
work  as  the  light  two-horse  Scotch  plough,  held  and  driven 
by  one  man  ;  yet  its  progress  must  be  prepared  for  by  the 
reestle ,  which  finds  employment  for  another  horse  and  two 
men.  The  cascrome  or  crooked  spade,  is  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  land  inaccessible  to  the  plough  is  brought 
under  cultivation;  and  though  clumsy  it  is  well  adapted,  in 
the  habituated  hand,  for  effecting  its  purpose. 

Our  author  enumerates,  explains,  and  recommends  the 
various  sorts  of  manures  attainable  in  the  Islands  with  much 
prolixity,  but  the  inhabitants  seem  to  value  none  except 
the  sea  weeds  collected  from  the  strand,  which  answer  the 
purpose  by  considerably  promoting  fertility,  though  not  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  This  application  of  the  weeds  is  in  no  re¬ 
spect  detrimental  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  as  it  appears  that 
for  the  latter  purpose  they  must  be  fresh  cut,  an  operation 
too  laborious  to  be  repaid  by  using  them  as  a  manure. 

The  Highland  farms  are  divided  into  infield ,  and  outfield. 

‘  The  infield  is,  in  general,  a  piece  of  land  that  is  naturally  good. 
The  farm  house  always  stands  upon  it:  and  this  seems  to  have  de¬ 
termined  the  situation  of  all  the  old  farm  houses  in  Scotland.  It 
receives  all  the  manure  that  the  farm  affords.  It  is  usually  distributed 
into  three  divisions,  or  kevels  as  they  are  called.  Each  of  these  is 
manured  once  in  three  years;  and  for  this,  it  must  produce  a  crop 
of  bear,  and  two  crops  of  oats.  These  crops  are  usually  but  of  a 
very  middling  sort;  and  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  manure  and 
labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fourth  divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  suffered  to  remain  ley,  or  is  used  for  potatoes;  but,  io 
general,  the  infield  is  kept  constantly  in  tillage,  and  in  white  crops. 

‘  The  outfield,  again,  though  all  arable,  is  regarded  as  a  waste. 
When  the  infield  or  croft  land  is  worth  twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  the 
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outfield  will  not  be  worth  above  two  or  three  shillings  an  acre. 
never  receives  any  manure,  except  a  small  part  which  has  the  cattle 
folded  upon  it  in  summer.  It  yields  grass  of  the  poorest  quality; 
and  when  it  has  remained  ley  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  is  over 
run  with  mosses,  it  is  ploughed  for  three  crops  of  oats.’  pp.  175, 176. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  this 
method,  as  the  forerunner  of  an)7  material  improvement  in 
the  agricultural  system  of  the  country,  we  fear  the  influence 
of  inveterate  prejudice  is  hardly  to  be  conquered  even  by  Dr. 
Walker’s  arguments:  nor  will  the  modern  Highlander  be  readily 
persuaded  to  plough  or  sow  a  week  earlier  than  his  ancestors, 
though  he  and  they  have  complained  of  the  consequences  of 
a  harvest  so  late  that  almost  every  fourth  crop  is  lost.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  every  exertion  ought  to  be  used 
to  bring  more  land  into  cultivation,  not  merely  to  produce 
grain  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  but  provender 
to  support  their  cattle,  the  standard  of  their  wealth,  atidsource 
of  their  profits,  through  the  winter. 

The  grain  cultivated  by  the  Hebritlians  and  Highlanders, 
consists  of  the  grey  oat. ,  described  by  our  author  as  c  the 
most  unproductive  and  unprofitable  grain  that  is  cultivated 
by  mankind,’  the  produce  being  generally  estimated  at  three 
to  one;  rye,  a  more  productive  crop  but  more  injurious 
to  the'  soil  ;  and  bear  or  four  rowed  barley,  which  returns 
frem  eight  to  fiteem  seeds.  The  first  ought  certainly  to  be 
discontinued,  having  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  it  is  rather  less  liable  to  shake  than  some 
other  varieties  ;  nor  does  rye  appear  to  be  an  advantageous 
crop  for  this  climate;  hut  the  bear  will  hardly  be  supplanted 
by  one  more  suitable.  How  far  the  experiments  of  enter¬ 
prising  agriculturists,  will  tend  to  confirm  or  refute  our 
author’s  ideas  respecting  the  introduction  of  various  other 
varieties,  must  be  left  to  time  to  determine,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  would  be  more  profitable  than 
the  three  to  which  the  inhabitants,  are  at  present  bigoted. 

On  the  subject  of  4  green  summer  and  winter  crops,’  we 
meet  with  little  in  our  author  but  proposals  and  arguments1 
for  their  introduction  ;  they  are  the  indispensable  attend-- 
apt§  of  an  improved  state  of  agriculture,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  use  of,  when  the  farming  system  of  the  Hebrides  is 
conducted  on  scientific  principles.  Dr.  Walker’s  remarks 
on  the  disease  of  the  curl  in  potatoes  contain  nothing  very 
new  ;  lie  attributes  it  to  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  the: 
remedies  which  he  proposes  are  natural  and  approved. 

*  1.  Never  to  use  seed  potatoes  from  a  field  in  which  the  curl  has  in  any? 
degree  appeared.  2.  To  bring  seed  potatoes  from  those  parts  of  the? 
country  where  the  disease  is  yet  unknown.’  p.  269. 
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‘The  subject  of  ‘  pasturage  and  grass’  is  treated  very  much 
at  large,  and  is  interspersed  with  several  good  remarks 
and  hints  for  improvements.  The  raising  of  artificial 
grasses  has  been  considerably  attended  to  in  our  farming 
districts,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  here 
pretty  well  known ;  but  it  is  evident  that  rules  deduced 
from  experiments  in  the  South  of  England  will  not  apply 
to  the  pastures  of  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Western 
Islands.  The  list  of  plants  which  4  form  the  general  bulk 
of  the  herbage,  upon  the  sides  and  towards  the  summits  of 
all  the  Highland  mountains,’  and  which  Dr.  Walker  recom¬ 
mends  to  be  cut  for  hay,  would  excite  the  most  pathetic 
execrations  of  an  English  farmer. 

‘  Scirpus  fialustris,  Linn.  Club- rush.  Scirpus  caesfiitosus ,  Linn.  Deers 
hair.  Nardus  stiicfa,  Linn.  Bent.  Eriophorum  ftolystachiony  Linn.  Cotton 
grass.  Eriophorum  vaginatum,  Linn.  Moss  crops.  Agrostis  allay 
Linn.  Marsh  bent  grass.  Aira  coerulia,  Linn.  Fly  bent.  Juncus 
articulaius ,  Linn.  Spret.  Juncus  squarrosus ,  Lin.  Wire  bent.  Juncus  flex- 
suoiist  Bogwire.  Triglochin  fialiistre ,  Linn.  Arrow  headed  grass* 
And  the  numerous  sorts  of  Carex  or  one  pointed  grass/  p.  384 — 5. 

A  very  great  quantity  of  live  stock  is  kept  upon  all  the 
Highland  farms,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  advantages  which,  under  the  present  system, 
the  practice  affords. 

‘  It  is  merely  the  number  of  black  cattle,  of  three  or  four  years  old,  an¬ 
nually  sold  off  from  every  farm,  that  pays  the  present  paltry  rent,  with 
sometimes  a  small  overplus  to  the  tenant.  There  is  little  else  on  the  farm 
that  brings  any  money*  All  the  grain  and  the-potatoes,  all  that  is  afforded 
from  the  dairy,  all  the  sheep,  the  goats,  and  every  other  article  the  farm 
yields,  serves  only  as  a  scanty  maintenance  for  the  farmers  numerous  house¬ 
hold;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  produce  of  a  Highland  farm,  in 
corn  and  cattle,  if  rightly  managed,  should  do  a  great  deal  more,  both  for 
the' landlord  and  the  tenant/  ^ol.  I,  p.  46. 

The  number  of  horses  is  however  disproportionably  great, 
being  often  one  to  eight  head  of  black  cattle,  and  in  small  farms 
even. one  to  six.  On  the  contrary,  few  sheep  have  been  kept 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  In  general  it  seems  to  be 
rather  the  practice  to  increase  the  stock  to  the  utmost  the  land 
will  bear,  than  to  improve  the  land  so  as  to  admit  an  additional 
quantity  of  live  stock.  The  breed  of  black  cattle  is  excellent, 
and  will  hardly  be  improved  by  any  crosses;  that  of  sheep 
seems  also  peculiar  to  the  country,  but  will  probably  be  expelled 
by  the  introduction  of  more  valuable  varieties.  The  horses  like¬ 
wise  form  an  aboriginal  and  unmixed  race,  which,  according  to 
our  author,  ‘only  requires  to  have  the  breed  carefully  preserved 
and  the  size  enlarged,  to  become  highly  useful  and  profitable. 
Vol.  IX.  G 
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Goats  were  formerly  kept  in  great  numbers  but  must  ultimately 
give  way  to  the  sheep.  Swine  are  scarce,  but  the  facility  of 
feeding  them  which  the  extended  culture  of  the  potatoe  affords, 
will  probably  render  them  moreeomipon. 

That  many  of  the  Islands  were  formerly  overgrown  with 
wood,  is  very  evident  from  the  relics  of  forests  still  to  be  traced, 
both  in  the  peat  mosses  and  on  the  declivities  of  themountains. 
At  present,  however,  they  are  lamentably  naked;  whether  it  be 
possible  to  cover  them  again,  seems  doubtful  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  plantations  will  partially  succeed,  and  even  thus  be  highly 
advantageous  and  beneficial.  The  attention  which  our  author 
pays  to  this  part  of  his  subject,  is  consequently  commendable, 
and  we  wish  it  may  excite  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  these 
parts,  who  have  the  power,  to  more  animated  exertions. 

The  final  section  of  this  work  is  intitled  police ,  but  the  term 
is  certainly  taken  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense,  as  we  fijul 
porphyry  and  millstones  among  the  subordinate  divisions,  it 
contains  a  number  of  articles  that  could  not  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  the  preceding  chapter, —  hut  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  specify  them 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  remark  that  to  the  land  owners 
in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  this  work  must  be  of  con- 
siderable  importance,  and  deserves  their  attention  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  thosewho  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  process 
of  improvement,  will  be  a  good  deal  disappointed  in  finding  that 
Dr.  W.’s  4  Economicailiistory’  consists  aluiostentireiy  of  a  detail 
of  what  these  regions  are  not ,  and  what  they  might  be. 


Art.  VII.  Essai  sur  la  divine  autorite  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  David 
Bogue :  traduit  de  PAnglais  par  un  membre  du  corps  legislatif  de  France. 
Xmprime  a  Paris  1803,  &  re-imprime  a  Londres  1812.  Se  vend 

par  Dulau  &  Co.  Soho  Square ;  Williams  &  Fils  Stationers-Courc ; 
Hamilton,  Baynes  ;  &c.  An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  New  TAtament.  By  David  Bogue,  translated 
into  French  by  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Body.  &c.  1812. 

A  Modern  work  in  the  French  language,  on  the  most 
important  subject  that  can  occupy  the  mind,  pure  in 
principle,  convincing  in  argument,  and  warm  with  the  glow 
of  Christian  benevolence,  is,  unhappily,  a  great  rarity. 
To  such  a  work,  therefore,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  This  essay  on  the  div  ine  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  New  Testament,  though  originally  published  in 
our  own  tongue,  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  French  nation, 
as  the  cr'znt  courier  of  a  large  edition  of  the  Christian  code 
in  their  language,  projected  by  the  Missionary  Society,  be¬ 
fore  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  commenced  its  aus¬ 
picious  career. 
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But,  with  the  character  of  a  translation,  the  work  before  us, 
has  the  air  of  an  original.  For  the  translator,  who  was,  at  the 
time  he  made  the  version,  a  Member  of  the  French  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body,  and  is  now  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
-the  Empire,  has  evidently  that  knowledge  of  our  language, 
and  that  command  of  his  own,  which  are  requisite  to  produce 
a  translation  at  once  faithful  and  elegant.  The  preface  which 
he  has  written  to  recommend  the  Essay  to  the  favourable  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  contains  an  eulogy  on  the  author, 
marked  with  that  character  of  goodness  and  naivete ,  which  re¬ 
flects  equal  credit  on  both. 

4  Une  chose  que  distingue  cet  Essai,  et  qui  doit  augmenter  le  nombre 
de  ses  lecteurs,  e’est  le  ton  d’amenite,  d’afrection,  de  philantropie,  qui 
y  respire  d’un  bout  a  Pautre.  David  Bogue  ne  paroit  avoir  ete  animd 
que  par  le  desir  de  faire  du  bien  a  ses  semblables,  et  de  leur  montrer  a 
veritable  route  de  la  sagesse,  de  la  vertu,  et  du  bonheur ;  e’est  dans  ce  sen¬ 
timent  qu’il  puise  cette  affectueuse  douseur,  qui  donne  un  caractere  bien 
interessant  de  originalite  a  son  livrej 

Were  we  now  writing  a  critique  on  the  original  work,  we 
should  give  an  analysis  of  the  very  copious  plan  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  sketched,  and  filled  up  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
But  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  French  translation,  we 
can  only  express  our  satisfaction,  in  seeing  a  work  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris,  in  French  so  pure  and  spi® 
rited.  The  detached  manner  in  which  every  argument  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  distinct  section,  may  hurt  the  eye  of  a  modern  book¬ 
maker,  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  conviction  : 
for  it  enables  the  reader  to  weigh  each  consideration,  free 
from  the  entanglement  of  others,  while  those  which  produce 
less  effect,  break  no  chain,  and  make  no  deduction  from  the 
force  of  the  more  convincing. 

The  tone  of  benevolence,  the  kindliness  of  manner, 
which  is  maintained  throughout  the  work,  render  it  so  pecu» 
iiarly  suited  for  distribution  among  the  French  prisoners  in 
this  country,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  truly  Christian 
work  of  shewing  kindness  to  a  suffering  enemy,  must  seize  it 
with  eagerness.  Nor  could  we  exculpate  ourselves  from  the 
charge  of  a  palpable  omission  of  duty,  were  we  not  to  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  of  recommending  this  book  to  every 
school,  in  which  the  Frenchlanguage  is  a  branch  of  instruction. 
All  who,  with  right  principles, are  engaged  in  teaching  that  cul¬ 
tivated  tongue  to-aur  youth,  must  have  felt  the  want  of  suitable 
books.  The  work  before  us,  while  it  furnishes  a  specimen  of  res¬ 
pectable  composition,  is  calculated  to  arm  our  youth  against 
French  infidelity,  by  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  those  evi¬ 
dences  of  divine  revelation,  which  no  sophistry  can  withstand. — * 
Some  minorinstancesof  inaccurate  typography  excite  our  regret. 
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Art.  VIII.  Original  Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools  by  the  Authors  of 
“  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds, “  Original  Poems, ”  &c.  18mo.  pp.  54., 
pricee  4d.  Conder.  1812. 

Art.  IX.  Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools ,  by  a  Clergyman.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  pp.  72.  price  8d.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1812. 

WE  are  very  glad  to  notice  these  little  publications,  as  they 
evince  increasing  attention  to  the  most  effectual  means 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  moral  education  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  as  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  their  object.  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  magnanimity  in  any  authors,  whose 
talents  have  awakened  public  expectation  in  regard  to  their 
future  works,  to  waive  all  attempt  to  excite  admiration, by  con¬ 
tracting  their  minds  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  an  infant; 
so  that  only  those  whose  practical  acquaintance  with  Sunday- 
schools,  has  taught  them  the  necessity  as  well  as  difficulty  of 
a  sufficient  simplification  of  ideas,  shall  be  competent  or  pre¬ 
disposed  to  appreciate  their  labours.  The  former  of  these 
publications  is  announced  to  be  by  the  authors  of  those  excel” 
lent  little  works,  the  c  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,’  and  4  Original 
Poems.’  It  is  intended  for  the  first  classes  of  sunday-schooI 
child  ren,  to  whom,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Dr.  Watts’s 
4  Divine  Songs,’  (inestimable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed)  are  almost  unintelligible. — It  might  have  been 
a  question,  indeed,  whether  Scriptural  truth  could  have  been 
exhibited  in  more  simple  language ;  and  admitting  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  any  complex  idea  is  received  by  minds  so 
wholly  untutored,  it  might  have  been  judged  sufficient  to 
pre-occupy  the  memory  with  words  which  should  afterwards 
unfold  into  meaning.  But  this  is  no  longer  necessary  :  nor 
can  it  be  deemed  unimportant  that,  so  soon  as  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  capable  of  a  moral  impression,  such  a  degree  of  light  as 
is  suited  to  the  weakness  of  the  organ  should  be  admitted; 
for  though  it  oniv  serve  to  show  objects  obscurely,  this  is 
preferable  to  the  darkness  produced  by  stronger  light.  No 
one  will  suppose  that  this  little  work  is  an  attempt  in  any  way 
to  rival  or  supersede  the  admirable  work  before  alluded  to  ; 
and,  after  all,  we  are  persuaded  that  instruction  must  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  at  first,  addressed  to  the  memory  apart  from 
the  understanding :  but  every  well  directed  endeavour  to 
excite  the  infant  intellect  to  the  perception  of  truth,  must  be 
considered  as  no  unimportant  service  done  to  society. 

The  Original  Hymns  are  thirty-six  in  number,  on  subjects 
selected  from  the  Catechism,  or  on  occasions  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School.  We  select  the  first,  as  an  instance  of 
translating,  not  merely  into  the  language,  but  into  the  ideas  of 
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a  child,  truths  the  most  interesting.  The  last  verse  contains  a 
striking,  and  to  a  child,  a  touching  thought. 

For  Sunday  Mornings 

This  day  belongs  to  God  alone ; 

He  chooses  Sunday  for  his  own, 

And  we  must  neither  work  nor  play, 

Because  it  is  the  Sabbath  day. 

’Tis  well  to  have  one  day  in  seven, 

That  we  may  learn  the  way  to  heaven  ; 

Or  else,  we  never  should  have  thought 
About  religion  as  we  ought. 

Then  let  us  spend  it  as  we  should. 

In  serving  God,  and  growing  good ; 

And  not  forget,  when  Sunday’s  gone. 

What  texts  the  sermons  were  upon. 

We  ought  to  day  to  learn  and  seek 
What  we  may  think  of  all  the  week  ; 

And  be  the  better  every  day, 

For  what  we’ve  heard  the  preacher  say. 

And  every  sabbath  should  be  pass’d. 

As  if  we  knew  it  were  our  last ; 

For,  what  would  dying  people  give 
To  have  one  Sabbath  more  to  live ! 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  following  for  its  native  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  only  one  that  hardly  comes  under  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hymn,  but  its  useful  tendency  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  deviation. 

The  folly  of  Finery . 

Some  poor  little  ignorant  children  delight 
In  wearing  fine  ribbons  and  caps ; 

But  this  is  a  very  ridiculous  sight. 

Though  they  do  not  know  it  perhaps. 

Clean  hands,  and  clean  faces,  and  neatly-combed  hair, 

And  garments  made  decent  and  plain, 

Are  better  than  all  the  fine  things  they  can  wear. 

Which  make  them  look  vulgar  and  vain. 

A  girl  who  will  keep  herself  tidy  and  clean, 

(As  every  child  easily  may) 

Needs  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  seen, 

Whoever  may  come  in  her  way. 

Then  children,  attend  to  the  words  you  repeat. 

And  always  remember  this  line ; 

’Tis  a  credit  to  any  good  girl  to  be  neat. 

But  quite  a  disgrace  to  be  fine. 
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Other  hymns  embrace  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  ;  the  correct  and  pious  sentiments  of  the  authors,  even 
though  they  had  not  been  so  fully  displayed  in  the  Hymns  for 
Infant  Minds,  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  these  Hymns. 

The  Hymns  for  Sunday  Schools  by  a  Clergyman  appear  to 
have  originated  in  the  same  benevolent  intentions.  They  are 
offered  from  the  conviction  that  the  c  incomparable  Divine 
Songs  of  Dr.  Watts  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  constant  use,’  and  with  a  particular  view  to  encourage 
6  Devotional  Sinking  in  Sabbath  Schools.’  As  we  are  not  dis- 
posed  to  criticize  the  poetry  of  such  well  intended  composi¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bear  our  testimony  to  their  evan¬ 
gelical  sentiments,  and  to  their  being  such  as  well  disposed 
children  may  adopt,  without  contradicting  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts.  There  are  seventy-six  in  various  metres.  Every  such 
contribution  deserves,  and  we  are  persuaded,  will  receive,  the 
thanks  of  the  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools. 


Art.  X.  Sermons  by  Samuel  Horsley.  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Vol.  iii.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  334.  Price  10s.  Longman 
and  Co.  1812. 

Ff  noticing  a  third  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Horsley,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  formal  estimate  of  the 
the  merits  and  defects  of  their  celebrated  author.  The  same 
features  of  thought  and  composition  which  distinguished  his 
former  volumes  are  conspicuous  in  this.  We  are  again  sum¬ 
moned  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  a  mind,  which  could  at 
once  comprehend  an  abstruse  subject  in  all  its  entireness,  while 
it  gave  the  most  patient  attention  to  its  various  parts.  Here, 
as  before,  we  have  at  one  time  to  admire  the  most  striking 
and  salutary  exhibitions  of  evangelical  truth,  and  at  another 
to  lament  the  intrusion  of  statements  extremely  equivocal  if 
not  directly  unscriptural.  We  observe  too  the  same  fearless¬ 
ness  in  attacking  difficulties  from  which  divines  in  general  are 
glad  to  escape — the  same  boldness  of  speculation  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  assertion — and  we  fear  we  must  add  the  same  in¬ 
dulgence  of  that  intemperate  dogmatism  which  so  ill  accords 
with  the  genius  of  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  dis¬ 
played. 

The  first  four  discourses  in  this  new  series  are  intended  to 
elucidate  the  memorable  prophecy  concerning  the  advent  of 
Christ,  recorded  in  Malachi  iii.  I,  2.  Their  design  and 
arrangement  are  thus  announced  at  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
ordium. 
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1  It  will  be  a  useful  meditation  and  well  adapted  to  the  present  season 
(advent)  to  consider  the  characters  under  which  the  person  is  here  described, 
whose  coming  is  so  pathetically  foretold,  and  the  particulars  of  the  business 
upon  which  he  is  said  to  come  ;  that  we  may  see  how  exactly  the  one  and 
the  other  correspond  to  the  person  and  performances  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
These  meditations  will  both  much  contribute  to  the  general  confirmation 
of  our  Faith,  and  in  particular  they  will  put  us  on  our  guard  against  those 
gross  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  caprice  and  vanity 
of  this  licentious  age  have  revived  rather  than  produced.' 

Having  considered  “the  characters”  ascribed  to  the  Messiah, 
as  indicating  his  divine  nature  and  mediatorial  office,  the  Bi¬ 
shop  introduces  an  explanation  of  part  of  the  text,  founded 
on  its  connection  with  the  preceding  chapter,  which  affords  a 
specimen  truly  characteristic  of  the  vigorous  reasoning  and 
animated  illustration,  by  which  he  could  support  almost  any 
idea  that  powerfully  impressed  his  mind.  We  shall  transcribe 
the  passage. 

*  To  these  two  characters  of  the  Messiah,  of  Jehovah  and  Jehovah’® 
Messenger, — or  rather  to  that  one  mysterious  character  which  arises  from 
the  union  of  these  two, — another  is  to  be  added,  contained  in  the  assertion 
that  he  is  the  Lord  whom  the  persons  seek  to  whom  the  prophecy  is  ad¬ 
dressed—  the  Messenger  whom  they  delight  In.  I  doubt  not  but  you  prevent 
me  in  the  interpretation  of  this  character:  You  imagine  that  the  general 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  is  alluded  to  in  these  expressions ;  and  the 
delight  and  consolation  which  th£  devout  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  de¬ 
rived  from  the  hope  and  prospect  of  his  coming.  And  if  the  prophet’s 
discourse  were  addressed  to  those  who  trusted  in  God’s  promises,  and 
waited  in  patient  hope  of  their  accomplishment,  this  would  indeed  be  the 
natural  interpretation  of  his  words :  But  the  fact  is  otherwise  ;  and  there- 
fore  this  interpretation  cannot  stand.  The  text  is  the  continuation  of  a  dis¬ 
course  begun  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  should 
indeed  have  been  made  the  first  verse  of  this.  This  discourse  is  addressed 
to  persons  who  did  not  seek  the  Lord — who  could  not  delight  in  the  Mes¬ 
senger  of  his  Covenant, — to  the  profane  and  atheistical,  who,  neither 
listening  to  the  promises  nor  regarding  the  threaleniogs  of  God,  take  oc¬ 
casion,  from  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  good  and  evil  of  the  present 
life,  to  form  rash  and  impious  conclusions  against  his  providence,  to  arraign 
his  justice  and  wisdom,  or  to  dispute  his  existence.  The  expressions 
therefore  of  seeking  the  Lord  and  delighting  in  his  messenger  are  ironical, 
expressing  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  they  seem  to  affirm.  You  will 
observe,  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  severity  in  this  ironical  language,  by 
which  it  stands  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  levity  of  ridicule,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  invective  and  rebuke.  It  denotes 
conscious  superiority,  sometimes  indignation,  in  the  person  who  employs 
it  :  It  excites  shame,  confusion,  and  remorse,  in  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  employed, — in  a  third  person,  contempt  and  ahho’  rence  of  him  who 
is  the  object  of  it.  These  being  the  affections  which  it  expresses  and 
denotes,  it  can  in  no  case  have  any  tendency  to  move  laughter  :  He  who 
uses  it  is  always  serious  himself;  and  makes  his  hearers  serious,  if  he 
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applies  it  with  propriety  and  address.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  ex¬ 
plaining'  the  nature  of  irony,  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  other 
figures  of  an  inferior  rhetoric,  which  might  less  suit  the  dignity  of  the 
prophetical  language  :  and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  use  a  freedom  with  the 
sacred  text  when  I  suppose  that  this  figure  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place 
in  it.  Irony  is  the  keenest  weapon  of  the  orator.  The  moralists,  those 
luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world,  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  gravest 
lessons  ;  and  Christ,  our  Great  Teacher,  upon  just  occasions  was  not 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  But  we  shall  nowhere  find  an  instance  in  which 
it  is  more  forcibly  applied  than  by  Malachi  in  the  text.  “  Ye  have  wearied 
the  Lord,’’  says  this  eloquent  prophet  to  the  infidels  of  his  times,  “  Ye 
have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words.”  He  makes  them  reply — 
16  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ?”  He  answers — <l  When  ye  say,  Every 
one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  or  when  ye  say,  Where 
is  the  God  of  judgment? — And  are  ye  then  in  earnest  in  the  sentiments 
which  you  express  ?  Is  this  your  quarrel  with  Providence,  that  the  blessings 
of  this  life  are  promiscuously  distributed  ?  Is  it  really  your  desire  that 
opulence  and  honour  should  be  the  peculiar  portion  of  the  righteous — 
poverty  and  shame  the  certain  punishment  of  the  wicked  ?  Do  you  of  all 
men  wish  that  health  of  body,  and  tranquility  of  mind  were  the  inseparable 
companions  of  temperance — disease  and  despair  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  strong  drink  and  dalliance  ?  Do  you  wish  to  see  a  new  economy  take 
place,  in  which  it  should  be  impossible  for  virtue  to  suffer  or  for  vice  to 
prosper? — Sanctified  blasphemers !  be  content:  Your  just  remonstrances 
are  heard ;  you  shall  presently  be  friends  with  Providence  :  The  God  of 
judgment  comes ;  he  is  at  han^ ;  He  comes  to  establish  the  everlasting 
covenant  of  righteousness — to  silence  ail  complaint — to  vindicate  his  ways 
to  man — to  evince  his  justice  in  your  destruction — to  inflict  on  you  a  death 
of  which  the  agonies  shall  never  end.”  All  this  reproach  and  all  this 
threatening  is  conveyed  with  the  gieatest  force,  because  with  the  greatest 
brevity,  in  those  ironical  expressions  of  the  prophet,  “  The  Lord,  whom 
yc  seek  ;  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom^<?  delight  in”  pp.  25 — 30. 

In  the  subsequent  discourse  on  this  subject,  the  Bishop  ad« 
vances  many  striking  confirmations  of  the  reasoning  of  this 
passage ;  and  particularly  adverts,  as  proofs  of  the  Messiah’s 
*  suddenly  coining  to  his  temple,’ to  his  unexpected  appearance 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age  4  among  the  doctors to  his 
coercive  expulsion  of  the  4  buyers  and  sellers  to  his  remark¬ 
able  declaration  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  himself  to  be  4  the  fountain  of  salvation  and  to 
his  public  entry  in  Jerusalem  before  the  celebration  of  the 
last  passover,  when  he  again  purified  the  temple,  and  solemnly 
called  it  his  4  Father  s  house.’  In  all  the.  sermons  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  prophecy,  we  meet  with  much  important  information, 
although  there  is  at  the  same  time  more  of  a  loose  and  de¬ 
clamatory  cast,  than  we  have  generally  found  in  the  well  com¬ 
pacted  and  argumentative  discourses  of  Bishop  Horsley.  Before 
we  quit  this  section  of  the  volume,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
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Cite  tine  very  eloquent  passage  on  the  prophetic  testimonies  of 
the  (C  second  coming”  of  the  Saviour. 

*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  prophets  have  so  connected  the  judg» 
ment  to  be  executed  by  the  Messiah  with  his  first  appearance,  that  any 
-  one  not  acquainted  with  the  general  cast  and  genius  of  the  prophetic 
language  might  not  easily  suspect  that  they  speak  of  two  advents  of  this 
great  personage,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
But  if  you  have  observed  that  this  is  the  constant  style  of  prophecy,—* 
that  when  a  long  train  of  distant  events  are  predicted,  rising  naturally  in 
succession  one  out  of  another  and  all  tending  to  one  great  end,  the  whole 
time  of  these  events  is  never  set  out  in  parcels,  by  assigning  the  distinct 
epoch  of  each  ;  but  the  whole  is  usually  described  as  an  instant — -as  what 
it  is  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  the  whole  train  of  events  is  exhibited  in 
one  scene,  without  any  marks  of  succession  ; — if  you  consider  that  pro¬ 
phecy,  were  it  more  regularly  arranged,  and  digested  in  chronological 
order,  would  be  an  anticipated  history  of  the  world,  which  would  in  great 
measure  defeat  the  very  end  of  prophecy,  which  is  to  demonstrate  the 
Weakness  and  ignorance  of  man,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  and  universal 
rule  of  Providence  if  you  take  these  things  into  consideration,  you  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  may  best  interpret  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  the  Messiah  who  refer  t6  two  different  and  distant 
times  as  two  distinct  events, — his  coming  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity;  and  his  coming  to  cut  off  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  Again, 
if  you  consider  the  achievements  which  the  prophets  ascribe  to  the  Messiah, 
which  are  such  as  cannot  be  accomplished  but  in  the  course  of  many 
ages;  and  that  the  general  judgment  must  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  be' 
the  last  of  all ; — if  you  consider  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  in  hu» 
mility  before  he  should  be  revealed  in  glory,  you  will  be  convinced  that 
the  prophets  cannot  be  understood  of  a  single  advent.  If  you  recollect 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off  before  he  should  reign,  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  allow  that  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  best  exposition 
of  the  types  and  oracles  of  the  Old ;  And  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
came  in  all  humility,  and  was  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  Messiah  the  Prince ;  and  you  will  look  for  him  a  second 
time  in  glory.' 

The  next  discourse  is  on  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ,  (Luke  i.  28.)  and  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  of  his 
Lordship's  Athanasinism.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  mys¬ 
terious  ;  but  it  is  discussed  with  considerable  accuracy  and 
delicacy.  There  is  little  novelty  in  the  reasonings,  and  this 
will  be?  in  the  estimation  of  most  Christians,  their  best  com«» 
mendation.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  antagonist  of 
Priestley  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  declaiming 
against  modern  heresies,  and  he  has  not  been  remiss  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  occasion. 

A  sermon  <£  preached  at  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the 
sons  of  the  Clergy,  May  IS,  1786,”  succeeds  this  orthodox 
vindication.  It  is  founded  on  Dkiu.  xv,  11,  and  contains  an  in* 
Y  ol,  IX.  H 
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genious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  two  following  pro¬ 
positions:  6  that  poverty  is  a  real  evil,  which,  without  any 
impeachment  of  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  providence,  the 
constitution  of  the  world  actually  admits  ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
vidential  appointment  of  this  evil,  in  subservience  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good,  brings  a  particular  obligation  upon  men  in  cir- 
vilized  society,  to  concur  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  the 
evil  wherever  it  appears.’ 

A  lively  and  well-conceived  passage  occurs,  on  the  first  of 
these  positions. 

4  Without  something  therefore  of  a  previous  competency,  it  is  evident, 
that  in  every  rank  of  life  the  individual’s  industry  will  be  insufficient,  to 
his  support.  The  want  of  this  previous  competency  is  poverty  ;  which 
with  respect  to  the  whole,  is  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  evil :  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  that  instability  of  the  individual’s  prosperity  which  is 
so  far  from  an  evil  that  it  is  essential  to  the  general  good.  Yet  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  a  calamity  to  those  on  whom  it  lights,— -a  calamity  against  which 
no  elevation  of  rank  secures. 

4  Nor  is  it  any  indication  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  world,  however  it  may  seem  to  superficialinquirers,  that 
the  distinctions  of  rank,  which  the  purposes  of  civil  life  demand,  should 
be  occasionally,  as  it  may  seem,  confounded,  and  the  different  orders 
mixed  and  levelled,  by  a  calamity  like  this,  universally  incidental.  It  is 
indeed  by  this  expedient  that  the  merciful  Providence  of  God  guards 
civil  life  against  the  ruin  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  unlimited 
progress  of  its  own  refinements.  The  accumulation  of  power  in  the 
higher  ranks,  where  they  secure  against  the  chances  of  life  and  the  shocks 
of  fortune, — that  is,  in  other  words,  were  the  constitution  of  the  world 
such,  that  wealth  should  always  correspond  with  other  advantages  in  some 
invariable  proportion, — would  so  separate  the  interests  of  the  different 
orders,  that  every  state  would  split  into  so  many  distinct  communities  as 
it  should  contain  degrees :  These  again  would  subdivide,  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  fortune  and  other  advantages  which  should  obtain  in  each  ; 
till,  in  the  progress  of  the  evil,  civil  society  would  be  dissipated  and 
shivered  into  its  minutest  parts,  by  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  the  very 
principles  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.’  pp.  96 — 8. 

Most  reflecting  persons,  we  apprehend,  will  admit  the  justice 
of  the  following  remarks  on  our  ill-constructed  system  of  pa¬ 
rochial  relief. 

4  It  may  be  proper  that  the  law  should  do  something  for  the  protection 
of  the  necessitous.  The  law  should  be  careful  not  to  do  too  much  ;  Its 
provisions  should  be  such  as  may  save  poverty  from  neglect,  and  yet  leave 
the  danger  of  poverty  indiscriminately  impendent  over  every  individual  in 
every  station  ;  that  the  community  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  univer~ 
sal  dread  of  that  contingency.  Whether  this  joint  end,  of  removing  the 
evil  of  actual  poverty  from  private  life  without  losing  the  public  advantage 
of  the  danger,  may  be  attained  by  any  laws  which  give  the  poor  a  claim 
to  a  maintenance  to  be  levied  upon  certain  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
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wants  of  the  poor  which  each  shall  at  any  time  contain, — when  the 
effect  of  all  such  laws  must  be  to  change  the  dread  of  want  in  the  low- 
esfc  orders  of  the  people  into  an  expectation  of  a  competency,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  which  idleness  will  prefer  to  a  competency, — is  a  question  which  it 
.is  not  my  province  to  discuss.  The  fact  1  may  take  leave  to  mention, — - 
that  the  burden  of  the  imposition  in  this  country  is  grown,  as  all  know, 
to  an  enormous  size  :  The  benefit  to  the  industrious  poor,  I  fear,  is  less 
than  the  vast  sum  annually  levied  on  the  nation  ought  to  procure  for  them, 
and  the  pernicious  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people  is 
notorious.  In  another  place  the  question  might  deserve  a  serious  investi¬ 
gation,  how  far  the  manner  of  our  legal  provision  for  the  poor  may  or 
may  not  operate  to  increase  the  frequency  of  criminal  executions.* 
pp.  102 — 3 

We  insert  one  more  extract  from  this  discourse,  for  the 
digestion  of  those  who  wish  a  commutation  of  the  tithes, 
and  a  more  equalized  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

‘  Grand  in  the  conception,  noble  in  the  motives  which  suggested  it, 
promising  perhaps  in  its  first  aspect,  but  fraught  with  ruin  in  its  certain 
consequences  had  it  been  adopted,  was  the  plan  of  abolishing  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  dignities  of  the  hierarchy,  in  order  to  apply  their  revenues  to  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  parts  of  civil  societies, 
as  of  all  things  in  this  nether  world,  are  severally  wholes,  similar  to  the 
compounds.  Every  order  of  men  in  the  great  society  of  a  nation  is  but 
a  smaller  society  within  itself.  The  same  principles  which  render  a  variety 
of  ranks  essential  in  the  composition  of  a  state  require  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  authority  among  the  individuals  of  which  each  rank  is  com¬ 
posed.  These  inequalities,  to  form  a  harmonized  consistent  whole,  re¬ 
quire  a  regular  gradation  between  the  opposite  extremes  ;  which  cannot  be 
taken  away,  but  the  extinction  must  ensue  of  the  whole  description  of 
men  in  which  the  chain  is  broken. 

6  Nor  less  fatal  to  our  order  would  be  any  change  in  the  tenure  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  property ;  especially  the  favourite  project  of  an  exchange  of 
tithes  for  an  equivalent  in  land.  Many  of  us  here  have  felt,  in  some  part 
of  our  lives,  the  inconvenience  of  succeeding  to  dilapidated  houses,  with 
small  resources  in  our  private  fortunes,  and  restrained  by  the  circumstances 
of  a  predecessor’s  family  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  our  legal  claims. 
But  what  would  be  the  situation  of  a  clergyman  who  in  coming  to  % 
living  should  succeed  to  nothing  better  than  a  huge  dilapidated  farm  ? — • 
which  would  too  soon  become  the  real  state  of  every  living  in  the  king¬ 
dom  in  which  the  tithes  should  have  been  converted  into  glebe:  Not  to 
mention  the  extinction  of  our  spiritual  character,  and  the  obvious  incon¬ 
veniences  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  be  likely  to  take 
place,  should  this  new  manner  of  our  maintenance  send  forth  the  spirit 
of  farming  among  the  rural  clergy.’  108 — 10. 

It  did  not  probably  occur  to  Bishop  Horsley,  when  com¬ 
posing  the  first  of  these  paragraphs,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
society  has  long  subsisted  in  great  harmony  and  prosperity, 
in  the  northern  division  of  our  empire,  on  that  very  principle 
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which  is  asserted  to  be  6  fraught  with  ruin  in  its  certain 
consequences.’ 

The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  our  Lord’s  remarkable 
declaration  recorded  in  John  xi.  25,  26,  are  the  subjects  of 
the  next  discourse.  It  is  an  expository  sermon,  highly  in¬ 
structive.,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  Of  a  similar  cbarac 
ter  are  the  two  following  discourses  on  the  persevering 
faith  of  the  “  Syro-phcenician  woman;”  (Mark  vii.  26.)  and 
we  should  gladly  present  an  abstract  of  them,  could  we  form 
an  analysis  that  would  do  justice  to  their  merits.  They  abound 
In  lively,  vigorous  and  original  thinking.  There  is  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  account 
of  her  application  to  the  Saviour,  that  is  not  minutely  detail¬ 
ed,  and  admirably  amplified,  for  the  illustration  of  her  heroic 
faith.  His  lordship  enters  completely  into  the  character  be¬ 
fore  him;  and  delineates  with  consummate  skill  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  interesting  original.  We  feel  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  conveying  to  our  readers  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
value  of  these  discourses.  Not  possessing  those  prominencies 
of  sentiment  on  which  the  technical  arrangement  of  sermon¬ 
izing  depends,  w'e  cannot;  select  any  single  train  of  thought, 
sufficiently  separated  from  its  connexion,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  the  whole ;  and  that  whole  is  so  well  condensed,  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  redundant,  nothing  deficient,  that  it  cannot  admit 
of  reduction.  The  portraiture  would  be  injured  either  by 
mutilation  or  abridgement.  The  discussion  though  chiefly 
historical,  includes  a  variety  of  excellent  remarks  on  inci¬ 
dental  topics,  which  display  the  capacious  resources  of  the 
author’s  mind,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  employ 
them  in  the  illucidation  of  scriptural  truth. 

The  next  discourse  is  a  philosophical  dissertation  on  the 
Immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  animal  life 
(Eccies.  xii.  7.)  delivered  before  the  Humane  Society,  March 
22,  1789;  in  which  that  excellent  institution  is  vindicated 
from  some  trivial  objections  that  originated  in  weak  and  su¬ 
perstitious  minds.  We  were  pleased  with  the  following  re¬ 
marks  on  the  accordance  between  the  language  of  revelation 
and  true  philosophy. 

*  It  is  I  believe,  far  more  accurate— more  philosophically  accurate,  ir? 
its  allusions,  than  is  generally  imagined.  And  this  is  a  matter  which,  if 
sacred  criticism  comes  to  be  more  generally  cultivated,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  better  understood  :  Meanwhile,  any  disagreement  that  hath  been 
thought  to  subsist  between  the  physics  or  the  records  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  late  discoveries  of  experiment  and  observation,  I  take  in  truth 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  disagreement  between  false  conclusions  drawn 
on  both  sides  from  true  premises.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  divines  to 
be  too  hasty  to  draw  conclusions  of  their  own  from  the  doctrines  of  holy 
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writ,  which  they  presently  confound  with  the  divine  doctrine  itself,  as  if 
they  made  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  hath  been  the  fault  of  natural  philosopher* 
to  be  no  less  hasty  to  build  conjectures  upon  facts  discovered,  which  they 
presently  confound  with  the  discoveries  themselves— although  they  are  not 
confirmed  by  any  experiments  yet  made,  and  are  what  a  fuller  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  hereafter  perhaps  refute.  Thus, 
while  genuine  revelation  and  sound  philosophy  are  in  perfect  good  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other,  and  with  the  actual  constitution  of  the  universe, 
the  errors  of  the  religious  on  the  one  side,  and  the  learned  on  the  other, 
run  in  contrary  directions  ;  and  the  discordance  of  these  errors  is  mistaken 
for  a  discord  of  the  truths  on  which  they  are  severally  grafted. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  in  every  comparison  of  philosophy  with  revelation, 
extreme  caution  should  be  used  to  separate  the  explicit  assertions  of  holy 
writ  from  all  that  men  have  inferred  beyond  what  is  asserted,  or  beyond 
its  immediate  and  necessary  consequences  ;  and  an  equal  caution  should  be 
used  to  separate  the  clear  naked  deposition  of  experiment  from  all  con¬ 
jectural  deductions.  With  the  use  of  this  precaution,  revelation  and 
science  may  receive  mutual  illustration  from  a  comparison  with  each 
other ;  but  without  it,  while  we  think  that  we  compare  God’s  works  with 
God’s  word,  it  may  chance  that  we  compare  nothing  better  than  different 
chimeras  of  the  human  imagination/  pp.  180—2. 

The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is  a  fine  specimen  of  hor* 
tatory  and  pathetic  eloquence. 

<  The  continuance  of  the  present  life  gives  the  good  leisure  to  improve, 
and  affords  the  sinner  space  for  repentance.  .Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  the 
praise  of  this  Society,  that  the  restoration  of  the  present  life,  effected  by 
its  means,  hath  been  to  many,  by  the  salutary  instruction  and  admonition 
which  they  have  received  from  their  deliverers,  the  occasion  that  they  have 
been  begotten  anew,  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  the  hope  of  immortality. 

*  They  stand  here  before  you  whose  recovered  and  reformed  lives  are  the 
proof  of  my  assertions.  Let  them  plead,  if  my  persuasion  fail,  let  them 
plead  the  cause  of  their  benefactors.  Stand  forth,  and  tell,  my  brethren, 
to' whom  you  owe  it  under  God  that  you  stand  here  this  day  alive  !  Tell 
what  in  those  dreadful  moments  were  your  feelings,  when  on  a  sudden  you 
found  yourselves  surrounded  with  the  snares  of  death,  when  the  gates  of 
destruction  seemed  opening  to  receive  you,  and  the  overflowings  of  your 
own  ungodliness  made  you  horribly  afraid !  Tell  what  were  your  feelings, 
when  the  bright  scene  of  life  opened  afresh  upon  the  wondering  eye,  and 
all  you  had  suffered  and  all  you  had  feared  seemed  vanished  like  a  dream  I 
Tell  what  were  the  mutual  feelings,  when  first  you  revisited  your  families 
and  friends ! — -of  the  child  returning  to  the  fond  parent’s  care — of  the 
father  receiving  back  from  the  grave  the  joy  the  solace  of  his  age — of 
the  husband  restored  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom — of  the  wife,  not  yet  a 
widow,  again  embracing  her  yet  living  lord !  Tell  what  are  now  your 
happy  feelings  of  inward  peace  and  satisfaction,  sinners  rescued  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  awakened  to  repentance,  and  reconciled  to  God  ! 
Your  interesting  tale  will  touch  each  charitable  heart,  and  be  the  means  of 
procuring  deliverance  for  many  from  the  like  danger  which  threatened  your 
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bodies  and  your  sotlls.  Let  it  be  the  business  of  your  days,  ao  unexpec¬ 
tedly  lengthened,  first  to  pay  to  God  the  true  thanksgiving  of  a  holy  life  ; 
next,  to  acknowledge,  for  the  good  of  others,  the  instruments  of  his 
mercy.  Say  “  These  are  they  who  saved  our  bodies  from  the  power  of 
the  grave,  and  have  restored  us  to  thy  fold,  O  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
our  souls !  What  though  the  dead  praise  thee  not,  nor  they  that  go  down 
to  the  regions  of  silence,  yet  we  will  bless  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth 
for  evermore  3  p.  199 — 201. 

We  have  been  so  liberal  in  our  citations  already,  that  we  can 
merely  sp.ecify  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  discourses.  One 
of  them  was  preached  for  the  Philanthropic  Society,  March 
25,  1792  ;  the  two  following  are  on  the  incredulity  of  Thomas, 
and  the  superior  value  of  that  faith  which  rests  on  testimony, 
rather  than  on  ocular  demonstration;  the  next  is  on  the  purifying 
tendency  of  Christian  hope  ;  (  1  John  iii.  3.)  and  the  last  is  a 
political  sermon  on  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
preached  from  Rom.  xiii,  1.  c  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  on  the  30th  of  Jan.  1734.’  We  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  editor,  in  reprinting  this  effusion 
of  party-feeling,  which  at  its  first  publication,  indeed,  ex¬ 
cited  much  notice,  but  not  exactly  that  kind  of  notice  which 
could  render  it  desirable  to  rouse  it  from  the  dead. 
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jgVERY  one  who  has  cast  an  attentive  eye  on  the  aftairs  of 
literature,  must  have  remarked  that  an  author’s  fame  is 
dependent  on  very  capricious  causes.  There  are  some  works, 
which,  though  highly  meritorious  in  point  of  workmanship, 
meet  with  scarcely  any  regard  from  the  generation  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  and  either  die  outright  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  or  breathe  for  a  time  in  stifled  obscurity,  and  sud¬ 
denly  startup,  at  some  distant  interval,  to  re-assert  their  rights, 
and  enjoy  their  defrauded  honours.  They  have  the  misfortune, 
in  short,  to  come  forth  at  an  inauspicious  period,  when  the  public 
appetite  is  either  not  sufficiently  sharpened  to  receive  them  with 
any  relish,  or  when  it  is  absolutely  satiated  with  the  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  on  the  anxious  look  out  for  a  change  of 
diet. — There  are  other  works  which  experience  a  fate  the  exact 
reverse  of  this.  Utterly  contemptible,  perhaps,  as  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  are  yet  received  with  the  most  passionate 
eagerness,  because  they  meet  some  casual  fluctuation  of  public 
feeling,  or  bear  upon  their  title  pages  some  phrase  of  popular 
notoriety.  Thus,  a  country  no  sooner  becomes  the  theatre  of 
commotion,  than  the  most  worthless  trash,  under  the  shape  of 
travels  or  descriptions,  is  sure  of  its  market; — and  a  great  man 
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can  seldom  die  without  putting  an  enviable  sum  into  the 
pocket  of  some  paltry  furnisher  of  his  biographical  funeral. 
Sometimes  a  book  sails  prosperously  before  a  gale  of  politics, 
and  sometimes  flourishes  in  a  theological  squabble;  but  what! 
ever  be  the  cause  of  its  unmerited  success,  the  effect  is  uni¬ 
formly  tuis  *that  just  in  proportion  to  the  avidity  with  which  it 

was  at  first  received  is  the  loathing  it  subsequently  creates. _ * 

There  is  a  third  class  of  works,  however,  which  enjoy  a  far 
luckier  destiny  than  either  of  the  foregoing:  which  not  only 
nave  ine  marxs  but  the  reward  of  merit — which  experience  the 
popularity  they  deserve — which,  in  short,  while  they  are  clear 
additions  to  the  stock  of  literature,  are  contributed  just  at  the 
time  when  the  contribution  is  of  most  value. 

Of  this  description  of  books  we  take  the  performance  before 
us  to  be  a  notable  example.  Attention  had  been  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  excited  by  a  certain  advertisement,  issued  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  rebuilding  that  most  indispensible  preservative  of 
our  national  morals,  Drury  Lane;  in  which  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  announced  their  willingness  to  receive  Addresses ,  the 
best  of  which  would  have  the  honour  of  being  spoken  a?t  the 
opening  of  the  theatre.  Though  this  notice*  however,  was 
pietty  widely  circulated,  we  do  not  know  that  any  thing  very 
marvellous  was  anticipated  from  it.  Poets  who  had  a  reputation 
to  lose,  were  not  very  likely  to  bubble  their  faculties  in  any  such 
employment,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  of  having  their 
met  its  decided  upon  by  a  managing  committee,  or  of  hearing* 
then  veises  lecited  by  some  deep  mouthed  tragedian;  and  the 
competition,  accordingly,  was  expected  to  be  the  hottest  among* 
the  minor  bardlings— those  who  write  from  the  impulse  of 
vanity  rather  tnan  of  fame,  and  who  are  always  most  happy 
when  most  talked  of.  Nothing  therefore  could  prove  a  more 
'agreeable  surprize,  than,  in  exchange  for  the  gentle  dulness  of 
these  industrious  scribes,  to  receive  a  performance  of  indis¬ 
putable  humour,  a  performance  which,  instead  of  being  o-ravelv 
eloquent  on  fires,  and  phoenixes  and  Shakspeare,  and  Lord 

Wellington,  should  turn  the  whole  affair  into  a  series  of  joke 

and  bestow  no  further  notice  on  the  subject  of  the  address" 
than  as  it  might  give  occasion  to  take  off  some  of  the  mnJ 
popular  writers  of  the  day.  ‘  c 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  author,  or  perhaps  the  authors  of 
this  little  voiume:  and  it  has  been  executed  with  rermrl^Vi 
felicity.  The  Proteus  has  thrown  himself  whh  greaSeS 
into  his  various  poetical  shapes,  and  very  nicely  counterfeit 
their  respective  peculiarities.  Few  of  the  selected  autho 
indeed  will  relish  the  jest  quite  so  much  as  the  public  who  are 
invited  to  the  spectacle ;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  parodv  dlf 
m  its  transmutation  of  the  dignified  into  the  familiar,  it  s  .ould 
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seize  upon  faults  rather  than  upon  beauties,  and  disregard  what 
excellent  in  its  preference  for  what  is  distinctive.  There  are  twO 
things  which  seem  especially  necessary  to  render  this  species 
of  writing  successful.  In  the  first  place  the  persons  who  figure 
in  the  exhibition  must  be  generally  known.  We  take  but  little 
interest  in  the  most  elaborate  mimicry  of  a  total  stranger,  or 
even  of  one  who,  though  not  unknown  to  us,  is  too  insignificant 
to  attract  our  notice  in  his  proper  person.  Hence  doubtless  it 
happens,  that  many  a  play  of  wit  which  provoked  the  most 
riotous  mirth  in  the  particular  circle  where  it  originated,  is 
pronounced  a  gross  stupidity  when  it  unluckily  ventures  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  its  native  district ;  and  that  works  which 
once  rivetted  the  attention  of  a  whole  nation,  are  contem¬ 
plated  by  a  succeeding  age  with  the  most  frigid  indifference. — In 
the  next  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  writers  who 
are  to  furnish  out  this  species  of  entertainment,  should  not  only 
be  generally  known  but  be  conspicuous  for  what  is  termed 
* mannerism .  There  must  be  some  departure  from  general 
nature — some  aggravation,  more  or  less,  of  a  particular  feature, 
which,  though  it  may  not  amount  to  deformity,  or  be  abso¬ 
lutely  displeasing,  exists  at  the  expence  of  the  total  symmetry. 
The  province  of  the  caricaturist,  accordingly,  is  not  to  invent 
but  to  magnify-  and  this  it  is  obvious,  he  cannot  do  where 
there  is  no  previous  disproportion-  Who  ever  thought  of  bur¬ 
lesquing  the  Apollo  Belvidere  P-^but  place  on  the  pedestal  an 
ordinary  mortal,  whose  face  is  all  chin,  or  whose  nose  is  a  dial, 
and  you  bring  him  within  reach  of  the  most  indiscriminating 
mime.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  parody  may  be  considered  as 
a  test  of  merit;  it  serves  more  than  any  thing  to  bring  out  a 
writer’s  distinctive  peculiarities,  into  open  day-light ;  and  unless 
his  faults  are  beauties  in  excess,  it  operates  as  one  of  the 
severest  satires  conceivable.  We  may  add,  that  no  sort  of 
satire  is  more  effectual.  The  Loves  of  the  Plants  stood  una¬ 
bashed  before  the  rebukes  of  criticism,  but  they  were  confused 
in  a  moment  by  seeing  themselves  reflected  in  the  Loves  of  the 
Triangles',  and  even  the  mellifluous  nonsense  of  the  Della 
Cruscans,  was  perhaps  less  disturbed  by  the  indignant  expostu¬ 
lations  of  our  modern  Juvenal,  than  by  his  judicious  excerpts 
from  their  own  strains. — These  observations,  however,  are 
far  from  implyi»g,  that  everything  susceptible  of  parody  is 
necessarily  vicious.  There  are  a  thousand  cases  in  which  the 
quality  of  an  effect  depends,  not  so  much  on  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  materials,  as  on  the  skilfulness  with  which  they  are  com¬ 
bined — the  judgement  with  which  they  adapted  to  their  situa¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  capillary  covering  which  assorts  so  well  with 
the  gravity  of  a  judge,  would  be  a  most  ludicrous  superfluity  on 
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the  pericranium  of  a  dancing-master — and  the  majestic  march 
of  a  hero  would  inspire,  wefear,  but  little  reverence,  if  attempted 
by  the  legs  of  a  clown.  It  is  just  the  same  in  composition. 
The  full  and  sonorous  diction  of  Milton,  so  well  adapted  to  de¬ 
scribe  heroic  actions,  andjgive  utterance  to  lofty  thoughts,  excites 
nothing  but  risibility,  when  employed  on  themes  that  are  fami¬ 
liar  and  trivial. — But  it  is  quite  time  to  cut  short  these  desultory 
remarks,  and  turn  to  the  volume  which  has  occasioned  them. 
The  first  of  the  rejected  candidates  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  a  gentleman  who  we  understand  has  greatly  signa¬ 
lised  himself  as  a  dinner  poet,  and  is  indeed  a  sort  of  laupeat 
to  the  Pitt- club,  and  various  other  loyal  and  hungry  associa¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  gentleman’s 
compositions  to  say,  how  far  he  is  intitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
effusion  here  ascribed  to  him,  but  we  discern  in  it  very  clearly 
the  fascinating  qualities  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs — a 
fervent  love  of  existing  institutions,  a  patriotic  abhorrence  of 
Bonaparte,  a  judicious  intermixture  of  the  sublime  and  the 
colloquial,  and  a  plentiful  allowance  of  pointless  antitheses. 
Ecce  signum. 

4  Hail  glorious  edifice,  stupendous  work ! 

God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York! 

4  In  fair  Arabia,  (happy  once,  now  stony,  ' 

Since  ruined  by  that  arch  apostate,  Boney,) 

A  phoenix  late  was  caught :  the  Arab  host 
Long  ponder’d,  part  would  boil  it,  part  would  roast , 

But  while  they  ponder  up  the  pot  lid  dies, 

Fledg’d,  beak’d,  and  claw’d,  alive,  they  see  him  rise 
To  heaven,  and  caw  defiance  in  the  skies. 

So  Drury,  first  in  roasting  flames  consum’d. 

Then  by  old  renters  to  hot  water  doom’d. 

By  Wyatt’s  trowel  patted,  plump  and  sleek,. 

Soars  without  wings,  and  caws  without  a  beak.’ 

*  Base  Bonaparte,  fill’d  with  deadly  ire, 

Sets  one  by  one  our  playh®uses  on  fire  : 

Some  years  ago  he  pounced  with  deadly  glee  on 
The  opfcra  house,  then  burnt  down  the  pantheon ; 

Nay,  still  unsated,  in  a  coat  of  flames, 

Next  at  Millbank  he  crossed  the  river  Thames ; 

Thy  hatch,  O  Halfpenny!  passed  in  a  trice. 

Boil’d  some  black  pitch,  and  burnt  down  Astley’s  twice  | 

Then  buzzing  on  thro’  aether,  with  a  vile  hum. 

Turn’d  to  the  left  hand,  fronting  the  Asylum, 

And  burnt  the  Royal  Circus  in  a  hurry, — 

(’Twas  called  the  Circus  then,  but  now  the  Surry.) 

*  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul!)  the  houses  twain 
Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 

V OL*  IX.  J 
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Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 

(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York,) 

With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 

And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  fills  the  butcher’s  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 

Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James’s  court  to  pinch  ? 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ? 

Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke, 

R  eminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke. 

The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  oak,”  9 — pp.  2, 3. 

The  poet  who  next  comes  forward  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr  Wordsworth.  His  address  is  4  spoken  in  the  character 
of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  who  is  drawn  upon 
the  stage  in  a  child’s  chaise  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle’s 
porter.’  We  fear  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not  had  fair  play.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  most  perverse  writer  evidently  consists 
in  expressing  serious  and  impassioned  sentiments  in  vulgar 
phraseology,  and  connecting  them  with  objects  that  are  low 
and  common :  and  though  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  read  his 
poetry  with  a  grave  countenance,  yet  would  it  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  deny,  that  he  has  looked  at  nature  with  theeye  of  a 
poet;  that  his  conceptions  are  sometimes  strikingly  original, 
and  his  pathos  deep  and  powerful.  All  this,  however,  the  sati- 
risfc  has  found  it  convenient  to  overlook.  He  has  given  us  pure 
babyism — and  nothing  else.  These  are  the  opening  stanzas. 

6  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 

And  I  was  eight  on  new  year’s  day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson’s  shop 
Papa,  (he’s  my  papa  and  Jack’s,) 

Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack’s  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is,  j 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 

Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  Oh,  my  stars! 

He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars. 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose ! 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 

And  tie  it  to  his  peg  top’s  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main. 

Its  head  against  the  parlour  door: 

Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor. 

And  breaks  a  window  pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite : 

Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  right, 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 
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If  he’s  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 

Half  my  doll’s  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg  top’s  tooth !’  pp.  5,  6. 

-  As  a  proper  set  off  to  this  piece  of  silliness,  succeeds  what 
inay  very  possibly  have  been  &  genuine  rejected  address;  it  is 
evidently  a  good  deal  laboured,  and  appears  to  have  been 
inserted  by  the  author,  with  the  design  of  shewing  that  he  can 
sing  the  syhee  as  well  as  the  arbusta.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected,  however,  that  he  should  succeed  alike  in  two  styles 
so  very  dissimilar.  The  6  Splendid  Shilling,’  and  the  4  Battle 
of  Blenheim,’  are  by  the  same  author,  but  the  former  only 
continues  to  be  read. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  imitations:  Lord  Byron’s 
Cui  Bono ,  we  think  is  very  neatly  done.  It  is  not  merely  an 
echo  of  the  versification  of  Childe  Harold,  and  the  strain  of 
misanthropy  and  discontent  which  runs  through  that  singular 
performance — but  it  frequently  rises  into  emulation  and  rivalry, 
and  displays  more  of  spirit  and  manner,  than  almost  any  other 
piece  in  the  volume.  We  quote  the  following  stanzas. 

'  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of  children  tired, 

The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam  ; 

Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired. 

The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home; 

Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Drury’s  dome 
The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine, 

There  growls,  and  curses,  like  a  deadly  Gnome, 

Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 

Viewing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine.’— p.  14, 

‘  Has  life  so  little  store  of  real  woes. 

That  here  ye  wend  to  taste  fictitious  grief  ? 

Or  is  it  that  from  truth  such  anguish  flows. 

Ye  court  the  lying  drama  for  relief  ? 

Long  shall  ye  find  the  pang,  the  respite  brief. 

Or  if  one  tolerable  page  appears 
In  folly’s  volume,  ’tis  the  actor’s  leaf. 

Who  dries  his  own  by  drawing  others’  tears. 

And  raising  present  mirth,  makes  glad  his  future  years.— p.  15. 

1  Sons  of  Parnassus !  whom  I  view  above, 

Not  laurel  crov/n’d,  but  clad  in  rusty  black. 

Not  spurring  Pegasus  through  Tempi’s  grove. 

But  pacing  Grub-street  on  a  jaded  hack, 

What  reams  of  foolscap,  while  your  brains  ye  rack, 

Ye  mar  to  make  again  !  for  sure,  ere  long, 

Condemn’d  to  tread  the  bard’s  time-sanction’d  track. 

Ye  all  shall  join  the  bailiff-haunted  throng, 

And  reproduce  in  rags  the  rags  ye  blot  in  song.’— p.  IS. 
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We  now  approach  a  very  noted  combustible  politician — Mr 
Cobhett,  whose  undaunted  courage  in  dragging  to  light  some 
very  notorious  instances  of  public  profligacy  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  confessed,  but  whose  preposterous  professions  of  disin¬ 
terestedness,  and  whose  vulgar  vehemence  of  manner  are  as 
legitimate  game  as  a  satirist  could  desire.  He  is  here  made  to 
come  forward — rabida  concitus  ira — in  the  character  of  a 
Hampshire  farmer;  and  this  is  a  portion  of  his  harangue. 

t  Most  thinking  people, 

4  When  persons  address  an  audience  from  the  stage,  it  is  usual,  either  in 
words  or  gesture,  to  say,  44  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  servant.”  If  I 
were  base  enough,  mean  enough,  paltry  enough,  and  brute  beast  enough,  to 
follow  that  fashion,  I  should  tell  two  lies  in  a  breath.  In  the  fhst  place, 
you  are  not  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I  hope  something  better,  that  is  to  say, 
honest  men  and  women  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  you  were  ever  so  much 
ladies,  and  ever  so  much  gentlemen,  I  am  not,  nor  ever  will  be ,  your 
humble  servant.  You  see  me  here,  most  thinking  people ,  by  mere  chance. 
I  have  not  been  within  the  doors  of  a  play  house  before  for  these  ten  years, 
nor  till  that  abominable  custom  of  taking  money  at  the  doors  is  discontinued, 
will  I  ever  sanction  a  theatre  with  my  presence.  The  stage  door  is  the 
only  gate  of  freedom  in  the  whole  edifice,  and  through  that  I  made  my  way 
from  Bagshaw’s  in  Brydges  Street,  to  accost  you.  Look  about  you. — Are 
you  not  all  comfortable?  Nay,  never  slink  mun;  speak  out,  if  you  are 
dissatisfied,  and  tell  me  so  before  I  leave  town.  You  are  now,  (thanks  to 
Mr.  Whitbread ,)  got  into  a  large,  comfortable  house.  Not  into  a  gimcrack 
palace ;  not  into  a  Solomon9 s  Temple  ;  not  into  a  frost  work  of  Brobdig- 
nag  filagree;  but  into  a  plain,  honest,  homely,  industrious,  wholesome, 
brown,  brick  playhouse.  You  have  been  struggling  for  independence  and 
elbow  room  these  three  years;  and  who  gave  it  you  ?  Who  helped  you  out 
of  Lilliput  ?  Who  routed  you  from  a  rat  hole,  five  inches  by  four,  to 
perch  you  in  a  palace  ?  Again  and  again  I  answer,  Mr.  Whitbread.  You 
might  have  sweltered  in  that  place  with  the  Greek  name  till  doomsday,  and 
neither  Lord  Castlereagh ,  Mr.  Canning ,  no,  nor  the  Marquis  Wellesley , 
would  have  turned  a  trowel  to  help  you  out!  Remember  that.  Never 
forget  that.  Read  it  to  your  children,  and  to  your  children’s  children  !’ 
pp.  22 — 24. 

The  c  living  lustres’  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moore  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  that  Erotic  and  Erinic  gentleman’s  general  strain 
of  chaunting  about  Love  and  Ireland:  but  we  pass  it  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  6  Rebuilding,’  by  Mr.  Southey,  written  and 
printed  in  the  measure  of  Kehama.  Though  this  parody  has 
undoubtedly  great  merit,  we  think  the  copyist  has  failed  in 
putting  his  author  sufficiently  into  perspective.  It  is  in  many 
places  nothing  but  a  cento  of  extracts,  a  bona  fide  collection  of 
phrases,  with  here  and  there  a  slight  alteration  to  suit  the 
subject.  *  Now  this,  though  it  cannot  be  dene  without  a 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  is  far  from  requiring  the  same 
stretch  of  wit,  or  producing  the  same  complacency,  as  where 
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the  imitation  is  less  close  and  servile.  There  is,  however, 
much  of  this  higher  hind  of  ingenuity  displayed — both  in  the 
slight  fableon  which  the  verses  are  constructed,  and  in  the  filling 
up  of  the  outline,  by  a  ludicrous  application,  we  can  hardly  say 
exaggeration,  of  some  of  Mr.  Southey’s  monstrous  incredi¬ 
bilities.  To  understand  the  following  quotation,  the  reader  has 
only  to  suppose  that  Yamen  is  the  sworn  foe,  and  Veshnoo  the 
patron  of  the  ruined  edifice,  and  that  Surya  is  the  Apollo  who 
in  days  of  yore  was  stationed  on  its  top. 

<  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Himakoot  book, 

(That  mighty  Baly  from  Kehama  took) 

“  Who  blows  on  pounce 
“  Must  the  Swerga  renonnce  ?” 

It  is !  it  is !  Yamen  thine  hour  is  nigh  : 

Like  as  an  eagle  claws  an  asp, 

Veshnoo  has  caught  him  in  his  mighty  grasp. 

And  hurl’d  him,  in  spite  of  his  shrieks  and  his  squalls. 

Whizzing  aloft  like  the  Temple  fountain, 

Three  times  as  high  as  Meru  mountain, 

Which  is 

Ninety-nine  times  as  high  as  St.  Pauls. 

Descending,  he  twisted  like  Levi  the  Jew, 

Who  a  durable  grave  meant 
To  dig  in  the  pavement 
Of  Monument-yard; 

To  earth  by  the  laws  of  attraction  he  flew, 

And  he  fell,  and  he  fell, 

To  the  regions  of  hell; 

Nine  centuries  bounced  he  from  cavern  to  rock. 

And  his  head,  as  he  tumbled,  went  nickety  nock, 

Like  a  pebble  in  Carisbrook  well. 

4  Now  Veshnoo  turn’d  round  to  a  capering  varlet, 

Array’d  in  blue  and  white  and  scarlet, 

And  cried,  Oh  !  brown  of  slipper  as  of  hat, 

Lend  me,  Harlequin,  thy  bat : 

He  seiz’d  the  wooden  sword,  and  smote  the  earth. 

When  lo !  upstarting  into  birth, 

A  fabric,  gorgeous  to  behold, 

Outshone  in  elegance  the  old. 

And  Veshnoo  saw,  and  cried.  Hail,  playhouse  mine  1 
Then  bending  his  head,  to  Surya  he  said, 

Go  mount  yon  edifice. 

And  shew  thy  steady  face 
In  renovated  pride. 

More  bright,  more  glorious  than  before! 

But  ah  !  coy  Surya  still  felt  a  twinge. 

Still  smarted  from  his  former  singe. 

And  to  Veshnoo  replied, 
in  a  tone  rather  gruff, 

No,  thank  you!  one  tumbles  enough  P— pp.  40,  41. 
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The  sonorous  phraseology  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  so  often 
pressed  into  the  service  of  burlesque,  that  it  was  perhaps  hardly 
wise  to  raise  his  ‘ghost’  on  the  present  occasion.  Neither  are 
we  very  much  interested  in  the  prolix  gallantry  of  Mr.  Spenser, 
or  the  exploded  nonsense  of  Anna  Matilda.  The  Fire  and  Ale 
King,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  is  more  amusing. 

(  The  lire  king  one  day  rather  amorous  felt ; 

He  mounted  his  hot  copper  filley; 

His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin,  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 

With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt’s  belly.’ — p.  7L 

6  Oh  !  then  there  was  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye. 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  symbols  ; 

His  teeth  were  calcin’d,  and  his  tongue  was  so  dry, 

It  rattled  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 
To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles.’ — p.  72. 

1  He  blaz’d  and  he  blaz’d  as  he  gallop’d  to  snatch 
His  bride,  little  dreaming  of  danger ; 

His  whip  was  a  torch,  and  his  spur  was  a  match, 

And  over  the  horse’s  left  eye  was  a  patch 

To  keep  it  from  burning  the  manger.’ — p.  73* 

The  ‘  Tale  of  Drury  Lane’  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  Mr. 
Scott.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  adroitness  with  which  the 
peculiarities  of  that  popular  writer  are  made  to  bear  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  following  passage  describes  ‘  the 
burning,’  and  makes  a  palpable  hit  at  his  partiality  for  Scotch 
names. 

e  As  Chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 

Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 

Started  with  terror  and  surprize, 

When  light  first  flash’d  upon  her  eyes. 

So  London’s  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames, 

For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 

And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

“  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.” 

And  lo  !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 

A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 
To  every  window  pane; 

Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 

And  Barbican,  moth  eaten  fort. 

And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguin’d  drain ; 

Meux’s  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light* 

Rowland  Hill’s  chapel,  and  the  height 
Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 

The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 

Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons’  Hall, 

The  ticket  porter’s  house  of  call. 
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Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 

Wright’s  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 

And  Richardson’s  Hotel.’ — p.  49,  50. 

But  the  best  passage  in  the  book,  vve  take  it,  is  the  follow-’ 
ing  picturesque  representation  of  the  firemen,  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  engines. 

*  The  summon’d  firemen  woke  at  call. 

And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 

Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose, 

Each  sought  his  pondrous  hobnail’d  shoes, 

But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied, 

Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  died, 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 

Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 

Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew, 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 

The  engines  thunder’d  thro’  the  street, 

Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete, 

And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 
Along  the  pavement  paced. 

And  one,  the  leader  of  the  band, 

From  Charing  Cross  along  the  Strand, 

Like  stag  by  beagles  hunted  hard, 

Run  till  he  stopp’d  at  Vin’gar  Yard. 

The  burning  badge  his  shoulder  bore, 

The  belt  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore. 

The  cane  he  had  his  men  to  bang, 

Show  d  foreman  of  the  British  gang. 

His  name  was  Higginbottom  ;  now 
5Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  how 
The  others  came  in  view: 

The  Hanrkin  Hand  the  race  begun, 

Then  came  the  Phoenix  and  the  Sun, 

Th’  Exchange,  where  old  insurers  run. 

The  Eagle,  where  the  new ; 

With  these  came  Rumford,  Bumford,  Cole, 

Robins  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 

Lawson  and  Dawson,  cheek  by  jowl. 

Crump  from  St.  Giles’s  Pound : 

Whitford  and  Mitford  join’d  the  train, 

Huggins  and  Muggins  from  Chick  Lane, 

And  Clutterbuck,  who  got  a  sprain 
Before  the  plug  was  found. 

Hobson  and  Jobson  did  not  sleep. 

But  ah  !  no  trophy  could  they  reap, 

For  both  were  in  the  Donjon  Keep 

Of  Bridewell’s  gloomy  mound!  p.  51,  52. 

The  *  Playhouse  Musings’  attributed  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  are, 
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in  our  opinion  a  decided  failure.  There  is  a  pretty  fair  attack 
indeed  on  his  ‘  pensiveness’  and  sensibility,  but  no  one,  we 
should  think,  that  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
productions  of  that  powerful  and  original  writer,  can  imagine 
that  he  is  meant  to  be  burlesqued  in  such  lines  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

,  *  Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
That  hid  our  ruins ;  many  a  day  I  cried 
Ah  me  !  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 

Till  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve. 

As  along  Charles  Street  1  prepaid  to  walk, 

Just  at  the  corner,  by  the  pastry  cook’s, 

I  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick.’  &c.  &c.  pp.  76,  77» 

In  the  6  Architectural  Atoms’  *  translated  by  Dr,  Busby,’  and 
‘intended  to  be  recited  by  the  translator’s  son,’  we  have  a  very- 
spirited  satire  on  the  Lucretian  philosophy  :  but  we  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  poetry  is  not  much  too  polished  for  its  supposed  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  certain  at  least,  there  is  nothing  half  so  good  in  the 
address  which  was  actually  composed  by  the  vainest  man  alive, 
which  was  actually  recited  by  his  son*  and  actually  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  ;  and  which  began  if  our  recollection  be 
accurate,  with  the  following  famous  couplet. 

When  energizing  objects  men  pursue 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 

The  Dr.,  we  think,  has  reason  to  be  well  pleased  at  being 
supposed  capable  of  producing  such  lines  as  the  following. 

6  Thus  with  the  flames  that  from  old  Drury  rise. 

Its  elements  primaeval  sought  the  skies. 

There  pendulous  to  wait  the  happy  hour, 

When  new  attractions  should  restore  their  power. 

So  in  this  proereant  theatre  elate, 

Echoes  unborn  their  futute  life  await : 

Here  embryo  sounds  in  aether  lie  conceal’d, 

Like  words  in  northern  atmosphere  congeal’d. 

Here  many  a  feetus  laugh  and  half  encore 
Clings  to  the  roof,  or  creeps  along  the  floor. 

By  puffs  concipient  some  in  aether  flit, 

And  soar  in  bravos  from  the  thundering  pit ; 

Some  forth  on  ticket  nights  from  tradesmen  break. 

To  mar  the  Actor  they  design  to  make  ; 

While  seme  this  mortal  life  abortive  miss, 

Crush’d  by  a  groan,  or  strangled  by  a  hiss. 

So  when  **  dog’s  meat”  re-echoes  through  the  streets, 

Rush  sympathetic  dogs  from  their  retreats, 

Beam  with  bright  blaze  their  supplicating  eyes, 

Sink  their  hind  legs,  ascend  their  joyful  cries  ; 

Each,  wild  with  hope,  and  maddening  to  prevail. 

Points  the  pleas’d  ear  and  wags  th’  expectant  tail.’  pp.  90, 91, 
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The  4  theatrical  alarm  hell bv  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Post,  which  follows  close  upon  this  illustration  of  the  atomic 
philosophy,  forms  an  excellent  companion-piece,  to  the  de¬ 
mocratic  fury  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  whose  plain  downrightness  of 
style,  too,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  epithets  and  cli¬ 
maxes  of  the  ministerial  partisan.  We  can  afford  room  only 
for  a  short  extract. 

‘  As  it  is  now  the  universally-admitted,  and  indeed-pretty-generally-sus- 
pectedaim  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  the  infamous,  bloodthirsty,  and,  in  fact, 
illiberal  faction  to  which  he  belongs,  to  burn  to  the  ground  this  free  and 
happy  protestant  city,  and  establish  himself  in  St.  James’s  Palace,  his 
fellow  committee  men  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  watch  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  theatre  built  under  his  auspices.  The  information  they 
have  received  from  undoubted  authority,  particularly  from  an  old  fruit 
woman  who  has  turned  king’s  evidence,  and  whose  name  for  obvious 
reasons  we  forbear  to  mention,  though  we  have  had  it  some  weeks  in¬ 
cur  possession,  ha*  induced  them  to  introduce  various  reforms  :  not 
such  reforms  as  the  vile  faction  clamour  for,  meaning  thereby  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  such  reforms  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  glorious  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  only  free,  happy,  and  prosperous  country  now  left  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  From  the  valuable  and  authentic  source  above  alluded 
to,  we  have  learnt  that  a  sanguinary  plot  has  been  formed  by  some  united 
Irishmen,  combined  with  a  gang  of  Luddites,  and  a  special  committee 
sent  over  by  the  Pope  at  the  instigation  of  the  beastly  Corsican  fiend,  for 
destroying  all  the  loyal  part  of  the  audience  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
deeply-to-be-abhorred  and  highly-to-be -blamed  stratagem,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which  falls  this  year  on  Thursday  the  5th  of  November,  p.  95. 

.  Of  4  the  theatre’  by  Mr.  Crahbe  with  its  4  Preface  of 
A  polo  gies,’  we  cannot  well  speak  too  highly.  He  is  perhaps 
of  all  the  writers  selected  for  imitation,  the  least  vulnerable 
to  parody.  As  his  language  is  uniformly  suited  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  his  subjects  are  for  the  most  part  too  humble  to 
admit  of  any  depression,  it  is  obvious  that  the.  most  fertile 
source  of  parody  is  at  once  cut  off*.  In  fact  the  performance 
before  us  is  rattier  a  serious  imitation  of  his  manner,  than 
an  attempt  to  make  it  ridiculous  ;  and  almost  the  only  foible 
brought  out,  is  his  fondness  for  points  and  antitheses, — with 
here  and  there  a  casual  fling  at  his  Flemish  minuteness, 
and  homely  names. — The  opening  lines  are  as  follow. 

4  Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six, 

Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 

Touch’d  by  the  lamplighter’s  Promethean  art. 

Start  into  light  and  make  the  lighter  start ; 

To  see  red  ffhcebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 

While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen’d  pit, 

And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease, 

Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please  • 
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Bat  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 

And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscall’d  standing  room. 

Hark  l  the  check  taker  moody  silence  breaks, 

And  bawling  “  Pit  full,”  gives  the  check  he  takes  ; 

Yet  onward  still,  the  gathering  numbers  cram. 

Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn, 

And  all  his  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam. 

pp.  105, 105. 

The  description  of  the  Oichestra  is  inti  tied  to  great  praise. 

*  See  to  their  desks  Apollo’s  sons  repair ; 

Swift  rides  the  rosin  o’er  the  horse’s  hair : 

In  unison  their  various  tones  to  tune 
Murmurs  the  hautboy,  growls  the  hoarse  bassoon ; 

In  soft  vibration  sighs  the  whispering  lute, 

Tang  goes  the  harpsichord,  too  too  the  flute, 

Brays  the  loud  trumpet,  squeaks  the  fiddle  sharp, 

Winds  the  French  horn,  and  twangs  the  tingling  harp : 

Till,  like  great  Jove,  the  leader,  figuring  in, 

Attunes  to  order  the  chaotic  din. 

Now  all  seems  hush’d — but  no,  one  fiddle  will 
Give,  half  ashamed, a  tiny  flourish  still ; 

Foil’d  in  his  crash,  the  leader  of  the  clan 
Reproves  with  frowns  the  dilatory  man ; 

Then  on  his  candlestick  thrice  taps  his  bow, 

Nods  a  new  signal,  and  away  they  go.’  pp.  105,  106. 

Nor  is  the  account  of  the  audience  less  meritorious. 

*  What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  ! 

Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honor  from  Chick  Lane  ; 

Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort. 

Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court : 

From  the  Haymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 

Gulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane  ; 

The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark, 

The  full  price  master,  and  the  half  price  clerk ; 

Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door, 

With  pence  twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more. 

Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares, 

And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs.’  pp.  106,  107. 

We  are  then  treated  with  a  piece  of  biography. 

‘  John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs  Esquire  ; 

But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 

Emanuel  Jennings  polish’d  Stubbs’s  shoes. 

Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  corn  cutter,  a  safe  employ; 
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In  Holywell  Street  St.  Paneras  he  was  bred, 

(At  number  twenty  seven  it  is  said,) 

Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Granby’s  head: 

He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 

But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down.  pp.  107,  108. 

Here  however  there  has  been  some  lazy  plagiarism.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  says 

‘  Swallow,  a  poor  Attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ, 

He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade, 

Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made,  &c.’ 

Borough.  LetUr  6. 

There  is  some  little  humour  perhaps  in  the  substitution  of 
a  corn  cutter  for  an  attorney:  but  the  facility  of  this  kind  of 
adaptation,  effectually  destroys  it  value. — The  anecdote,  how¬ 
ever,  which  follows  is  much  better. 

‘  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat. 

But  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 

Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  Hew, 

And  spurn’d  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 

How  shall  he  act?  Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 

Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 

John  Mullins  whispers.  Take  my  handkerchief. 

Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line  | 

Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes,  take  mine. 

A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties, 

Where  Spital-fields  with  real  India  vies, 

Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue, 

Starr’d,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 

Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 

Loops  the  last  ’kerchief  to  the  beaver’s  band  ; 

Upsoars  the  prize  ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign’d 
Regain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain'd, 

While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom’d  hat.’  pp.  108,  109. 

Here  we  must  terminate  our  citations,  and  here  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  hearty  regret  that  the  volume  does  not 
terminate  also:  for  the  travesties  that  follow  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  company  into  which  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced:  they  are  both  indelicate  and  profane.  From  every 
succeeding  edition  of  the  volume,  we  hope  therefore  they 
will  be  expunged,  and  till  they  are  so  expunged  we  must 
advise  our  readers  to  be  contented  with  the  extracts  we  have 
afforded  them. 
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Art.  X1T.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Walpole  is  preparing 
f  or  publication,  Memoirs  on  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  the  manu¬ 
script  journals  of  modem  travellers  in 
those  countries.  In  a  quarto  volume, 
illustrated  by  engravings. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Fev. 
F.  Wrangham’s  fourth  Seatonian  Prize 
Poem  is  in  the  press.  The  subject  is 
Joseph  made  known  to  his  brethren : 
and  the  accomplished  author  has  not 
neglected  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  that  Joseph  of  modern 
times,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

The  Rev.  William  Harrison  intends  to 
publish,  by  subscription,  a  volutne'of 
Sermons  by  the  Jate  Rev.  Ralph  Harrison, 
of  Manchester,  author  of  Institutes  of 
English  Grammar,  Sacred  Harmony, 
&c.  To  which  will  be  prefixed  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Memoir  by  the  Editor.  Price 
9s. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  issued  proposals  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  by  subscription,  the  Pentateuch 
in  Greek,  from  the  text  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  manuscript.  The  work  will  be 
printed  in  imperial  folio,  in  the  same 
fac  simile  manner  as  the  Psalter  and 
New  Testament  have  already  appeared, 
and  he  published  in  three  parts. 

Mr.  Stevenson  will  speedily  publish, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  Practical  Remarks 
on  Cancer,  and  a  History  ol  the  Symp¬ 
toms;  with  an  engraving  and  description 
of  his  improved  Speculum  Oculi. 

The  Queen’s  Wake,  a  legendary 
poem,  by  James  Hogg,  the  Etteriek 
shepherd,  will  shortly  be  published  in 
an  octavo  volume. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hewlett  has  in  the  press, 
in  a  duodecimo  volume,  a  concise  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews:  designed  lor  young 
p  rsons. 

Dr.  Blackall  will  speedily  publish. 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Dropsies,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Charles  Bird,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 


ple,  has  in  the  press,  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Awards,  in  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

The  Culloden  Papers,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Lord  President  Forbes,  will  shortly 
be  published. 

G.  J.  Parkyns,  esq.  has  in  the  press, 
Monastic  Remains,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  illustrated  by  numerous  en¬ 
gravings.  > 

Mr.  Britton  will  shortly  publish  the 
third  volume  of  the  Beauties  of  Wilt¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  Horatio  Hardy  has  in  the  press, 
a  continuation  of  the  Register  of  East- 
India  Shipping,  from  the  year  1760  to 
the  present  period  ;  also  an  abstract  of 
the  Company’s  regulations  relative  to 
shipping  and  commerce  in  general. 

A  History  of  Windsor,  and  its  envi¬ 
rons,  is  printing  in  an  imperial  quarto 
volume,  and  will  be  accompanied  with 
many  elegant  engravings. 

Mr.  F.  Aceum  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  Elements  of  Crystallogra¬ 
phy,  after  the  method  of  Haiiy,  with 
or  without  a  series  of  geometrical  models, 
both  solid  and  dissected  ;  and  with  plates 
and  wood-cuts, 

Mr.  Custance,  author  of  a  view  of  the 
Constitution  of  England,  will  publish 
early  in  February,  a  Popular  Survey 
of  the  Reformation,  and  Fundamental 
Doctrines  of  the  Chinch  of  England,  in 
an  octavo  volume. 

Mr,  Hebb,  o!  Worcester,  has  in  the 
press,  a  translation  of  Covisart’s  work 
on  the  diseases  and  organic  lesions  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

The  Rev.  A,  C.  Campbell  is  printing 
an  English  translation  of  Bp.  Jewell’s 
Apologia,  with  historical  notes. 

R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  has  in  the  press s 
a  uniform  edition  of  his  Miscellaneous 
AVorks  and  Novels,  to  be  comprised  in 
seven  duodecimo  volumes. 

Mr.  Capper  is  printing  a  new  edition 
of  his  Topographical  Dictionary  ;  in 
which  will  he  included  the  population 
returns  of  1811. 
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A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Smeatou’s  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Edystone  Light-house, 
in  imperial  foiio,  is  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  forwardness. 

The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  by  John 
Higgins,  is  reprinting  from  the  Edition 
of  1387,  collated  from  those  of  1373 
and  1610. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Eighth 
volume  of  General  Biography ;  or, 
'Lives,  critical  and  historical,  of  the 
most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  ages,  coun¬ 
tries,  conditions,  and  professions :  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  alphabetical  order. 
Composed  by  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  &c. 

To  be  published  on  the  1st  of  January, 
in  8vo.  price  to  subscribers  9s.  to  non¬ 
subscribers  10s.  Od.  in  boards,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author.  The  History  of 
Persecution.  In  four  parts.  1.  Amongst 
the  Heathens.  2.  Under  the  Christian 
Emperors.  3.  Under  the  Papacy.  4. 
Amongst  the  Protestants.  By  Samuel 
Chandler,  D. D.  F.R.S.  S.A. — Abridged 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notes  of  the  most  eminent 
Persons  mentioued  in  the  Work.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Atmore. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  has  in  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  his  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
printing  in  quarto  size,  with  considera¬ 
ble  additions,  and  improvements,  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  History  of  Botany  Bay, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  otc.  to  the  present 
period. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
the  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  D.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.— -This  volume  will 


contain  speeches  on  the  penal  laws,  as 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
others,  on  several  great  national  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace’s  Classical  Tour 
in  2  vols.  4to.  will  appear  next  month. 
The  work  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  modern  Italy,  with 
its  varied  beauties  of  natural  scenery, 
and  its  numerous  works  of  art ;  and  to 
throw  some  new  light  upon  the  language, 
literature,  polities,  and  character  of  the 
Italians. 

Speedily  will  he  published,  Sicily  and 
its  Inhabitants,  by  W.  Henry  Thompson, 
Esq.  1  volume  4to.  with  engravings  from 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot. 

Chateaubriand’s  Beauties ofChristiani- 
ty,  with  illustrative  notes,  by  the  Rev, 
Henry  Kett,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

A  third  edition  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  published  early  in  the  spring, 
in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  William  Myles  has  in  the  press, 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  Chronological 
History  of  the  Methodists,  late  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley, 
from  their  rise  to  the  last  conference  in 
1812.  This  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  it  is 
intended  to  compleat  it  in  one  volume 
octavo;  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  frontispiece  of  seven  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  preachers. 

Mr.  William  Bullock  is  arranging  the 
materials  of  a  sumptuous  work,  relative 
to  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  natural 
history,  with  engravings,  coloured  from 
the  original  specimens. 


Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Wheat, 
recommending  a  system  of  management 
founded  on  successful  experience.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL. 

Four  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  The  Clouds  by  R. 
Cumberland,  Esq.  The  Frogs,  by  C. 
Du nster,  A.  M.  Plutus,  by  Henry  Field¬ 
ing,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  The 
Buds,  anonymous.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 


Psalteriurn  Graacum  e  Codice  MS. 
Alexandrino,  typis  similitudinem  ipsius 
Codieis  Scripturaa  fideliter  descriptum, 
cura  et  labore  H.  H.  Baber,  Musei  Bri- 
tannici  Bibliothecarii.  imperial  folio, 
11.  11s.  6d. 

Philesnonis  Lexicon  Graece,  e  Bibli- 
oth.  Parisiens.  Now  first  printed  from 
a  transcript  in  the  Possession  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Burney,  D.  D.  8vo.  1  Os.  6d. 
sewed. 

Hoogeveen  Doctrina  Parti  eularum 
Linguae  Graecae:  edidit  Schutz.  8vo. 
15s.  bds. 
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Listt  of  Works  recently  published. 


EDUCATION. 

Questions  on  Murray’s  Grammar  and 
Irving’s  Elements  of  Composition.  By 
James  Adair.  Is, 

Letters  belonging  to  a  System  of 
Book-keeping  and  Accounts.  By  A. 
Hodges.  2s. 

The  first  French  Book,  or  3000  words. 
By  M.  Bossuet.  Is. 

Evening  amusements  ;  or,  the  beauties 
of  the  Heavens  displayed  ;  in  which  the 
striking  appearances  to  be  observed  in 
various  Evenings  during  the  year  1313 
are  described.  By  William  Frend,  Esq. 
M.  A.  12rho.  3s.  bds. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Accidence,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  manner  convenient  for  trans¬ 
cription  :  by  means  of  which,  learners 
may  be  assisted  in  committing  it  to  me¬ 
mory.  By  J.  Hodgkin.  5s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Oriental  Scenery  of  Hindostan.  Part 
II.  containing  24  views  reduced  from  the 
folio  edition.  By  YV.  Daniel.  31.  3s. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford’s  collection  of 
Pictures  j  arranged  according  to  Schools, 
and  in  chronological  order :  with  re¬ 
marks,  and  a  particular  description  of 
each  picture.  By  W.  Y,  Ottley,  Esq. 
F.  S.  A.  No.  12.  Price  10s.  6d  ;  proofs, 
on  India  paper,  11.  Is,  or  correctly  co¬ 
loured  in  imitatl  >n  of  the  originals,  21. 
12s.  6d. 

The  fifth  number  of  Engravings  from 
the  Finest  Paintings  of  the  Old  Masters, 
in  the  cabinets,  galleries,  and  private 
collections  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
who  have  liberally  permitted  fine  copies 
to  be  taken  of  them  for  the  use  of  this 
work.  Accompanied  with  descriptions, 
historical  and  critical.  By  Henry  Tres- 
ham,  Esq.  R.  A.  Price  10s.  6d.  Proofs 
on  India  paper,  11.  Is.  or  exquisitely  fi¬ 
nished  in  colours  and  mounted,  61,  6s. 

A  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey, 
Wiltshire,  illustrated  by  Views  drawn 
and  engraved  by  James  Storer.  Super 
royal  octavo,  price  16s. ;  royal  quarto, 
11.  5s.:  ditto  proof  impressions  on  In¬ 
dia  paper,  21,  2s. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  offence  of  Libel,  by 
W,  George,  8vo. 

A  digested  abridgement  and  compara¬ 
tive  view  of  the  Statute  Law  in  England 
and  Ireland,  to  the  year  181 1.  By  W. 
Gabbett.  3  vols.  8vo.  31.  3s. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Law  relative  to  the 


Right  of  Lien,  and  Stoppape  in  Transi¬ 
tu.  By  Richard  Whitaker,  Esq.  8vo.  9s. 
boards. 

A  Practical  Abridgment  of  Election 
Law,  from  the  issuing  of  the  Writ  to 
the  return.  By  John  Disney,  Esq.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Law  of  Nations  ;  or,  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  con¬ 
duct  and  Affairs  of  Nations  and  Sove¬ 
reigns.  The  eighth  ed.tion,  corrected. 
From  the  French  of  Mons.  De  Vattel. 
royal  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Selection  of  Curious  Articles  from 
the  Gentlemau’s  Magazine  j  containing, 
1.  Researches,  Historical  and  Antiqua¬ 
rian — 2.  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
Criticism  and  Philology — 3.  Philosophy 
and  Natural  History — 4.  Letters  to  and 
from  Eminent  Persons — 5.  Miscellaneous 
Articles,  including  Anecdotes  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  Persons,  useful  Projects  and 
Inventions — 6.  Biographical  Memoirs, 
Literary  Anecdotes  and  Characters— 
Topographical  Notices,  See.  In  four 
large  volumes,  Svo.  price  21.  12s.  6d. 
boards,  the  second  edition. 
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By  the  author  of  the  Two  Brothers, 
&c.  &c.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Sixth  Volume,  with  a  general 
Index,  which  completes  the  work,  of 
Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce 
Books.  By  the  Rev.  William  Beloe, 
Translator  of  Herodotus,  &c.  8vo.  14s. 
boards. 
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or  the  work  complete,  31.  8s. 

The  American  Review  of  History  and 
Politics:  containing  Letters  on  France 
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Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  with 
reflections  illustrative  of  the  character, 
manners,  Sec.  of  the  dissenters  in  general. 
12mo.  5s,  6d. 

Genealogical  Account  of  the  Barclays 
of  Urie.  8vo.  4s. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Direc¬ 
tory,  corrected  to  August,  1812.  12mo. 
8s. 

A  Portraiture  of  Hypocrisy  j  or,  a 
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or,  Spitting  of  Blood  :  shewing  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  emetics,  and  the  fatal 
effects  of  blood  letting  in  the  treatment 
of  that  disease;  with  cases.  By  George 
Rees,  M.  D.  price  2s.  6d. 

Part.  I.  illustrated  by  coloured  engra¬ 
vings,  of  the  morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Liver;  being  aa  inquiry  into  the  anato¬ 
mical  character,  symptoms,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  diseases  which  impair 
or  destroy  the  structure  of  that  viscus. 
Order.  I.  Tumours.  Part.  I.  On  the 
Tubera  Circumscripta,  and  Tubera 
Diffusa.  By  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D.  imperial 
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Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the 
improvement  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge. — 8vo.  price  14s.  illustvatel 
with  plates,  volume  the  3d. 

Elements  of  Physiology.  By  A.  Rich, 
erland.  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
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M.D.  8vo.  12s. 
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the  '  Marchioness  of  Wellington.  By 
J.  H.  Roche,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Suffoik 
Tale,  &c.  5s.  fid. 

Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Britain’s 
distinguished  Hero,  Nelson.  By  J. 
Magness,  4to.  2s,  fid. 


The  Wrongs  of  Genius,  a  Poem,  1*. 

Anticipation,  4to.  Is.  fid. 

Iberia,  with  an  invocation  to  ths 
Patriots  of  Spain.  A  Poem  by  W. 
Falkland.  2s. 6d, 

The  Genuine  Rejected  Addresses,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee  of  Management 
for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  preceded  by 
that  written  by  Lord  Byron,  fis.  bds. 

POUT  I 

The  second  edition  of  the  Petition  of 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  considered: 
a  charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Gloucester,  at  the  triennial 
visitation  in  June  1810.  By  George 
Isaac  Huntingford,  D.D.  F.R.S. *8vo.  2s. 

Letters  on  the  Religious  and  Political 
Tenets  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy. 

Remarks  on  some  Popular  Principles 
and  Notions,  humbly  addressed  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  By 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  M.  A.  in  one 
volume  8vo.  fis.  boards. 

Observations  on  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Malcolm’s  publication,  relative  to  the 
disturbances  in  the  Madras  army  ;  con¬ 
taining  a  refutation  of  the  opinions  of 
that  Officer,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament :  8vo.  8s, 
fid.  sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  familiar  Exposition  of  the  Collects 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  way  of 
question  and  answer.  12mo.  4s.  fid.  bds. 

Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
Diocese  1812.  By  John  Disney,  D.D. 
F.S.A.  Is.  6d. 

Christian  Morals.  By  Hannah  More. 
2  vols.  8 vo,  12s. 

With  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus  to  the  City 
of  God.  8vo.  7s.  fid.  boards. 
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P.  1217.  last  line,  after  some  read  degree, 

1273.  i .  I  8.  for  actual  read  active. 

1285.  1.  9.  for  Thor  and  Woden  read  Hesus  and  Taranis, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  been  under  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  omitting  in  this  Number 
geveral  articles  which  it  was  intended  to  include.  Critiques  on  Woodfall’s  Junius , 
Belsham  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  Hebei’s  Poems,  Grattan’s  Speeches,  Meikle’s  Remains, 
More’s  Christian  Morals,  Wranghatn’s  Sufferings  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs,  Nichols’s 
Literary  Anecdotes,  <3fc.  <5fc.  may  be  expected  in  the  Number  for  February, 


IN  compliance  with  a  wish,  which  appears  to  be  very  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained  by  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  the 
Conductors  have  been  induced  to  make  a  slight  departure  from 
their  accustomed  plan — or  rather,  to  extend  still  further  their 
avowed  principle  of  selection — by  excluding  from  their  pages, 
the  minor  articles*  which  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  con¬ 
fining  themselves  more  strictly  to  works,  which  are  calculated 
to  interest,  instruct,  or  influence  the  public  mind.  It  has  been 
urged,  that,  of  the  publications  which  are  fortuitously  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  close  of  a  monthly  Journal,  the  greater  portion  is 
undeniably  worthless  and  obscure  :  that  the  minority,  of  better 
character,.and  higher  pretensions,  must,  necessarily,  be  degraded 
by  the  society  into  which  they  are  thrown :  and,  more  than 
all,  that  the  brief,  oracular  decisions  there  pronounced,  how¬ 
ever  sound  and  impartial,  can  never  give  full  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  at  best  be  received  as  the  dicta  of  an  unknown 
synod,  unsupported  either  by  example  or  by  proof. 

While,  however,  the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Re¬ 
view,  very  willingly  yield  to  the  .  sense  of  its  supporters, 
in  abolishing  what,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  invidious  scale  of  merit,  they  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme ;  to  neg¬ 
lect  their  paramount  duty — the  guardianship  of  the  Press- 
in  favour  of  an  eager  and  ostentatious  display  of  original 
discussion.  Their  work  will  still  be  a  review  of  books,  as 
well  as  of  subjects  :  and  by  the  change  now  adopted  will,  they 
think,  assume  a  distinct  character ;  in  point  of  plan^  at  least, 
embracing  the  advantages,  and  avoiding  the  inconveni¬ 
ences,  attaching  to  the  current  monthly  and  quarterly  Journals. 

But,  whatever  alterations  the  work  may  receive  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  its  leading  objects,  the  Conductors  trust,  will  be  found 
unalterably  the  same.  To  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind- — to  defend  and  explain  the  great  truths  of  divine 
Revelation — to  vindicate  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — to  make  literature  the  companion  of  religion,  and  fix 
the  attention  of  Christians,  rather  upon  the  essential  points  of 
their  agreement,  than  on  their  slighter  shades  of  difference — 
such  were  the  purposes,  which  the  Eclectic  Review  was  origin¬ 
ally  intended  to  answer,  and  only  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
keep  these  purposes  in  sight,  do  the  Conductors  wish  it  to  be 
perpetuated.  They  would,  however,  be  wanting  in  grati¬ 
tude,  were  they  to  omit  this  occasion  of  expressing  their 
acknowledgements,  for  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approba¬ 
tion  they  have  received,  from  quarters  where  approbation 
was  of  most  value,  and  for  the  liberal  support  which  the  work 
has  experienced  from  the  public  at  large — a  support,  which 
is  the  more  encouraging,  as  no  unworthy  arts  have  been  used  to 
secure  it  ;  and  as  it  has  been  the  spontaneous  award  of  those 
whose  minds  were  least  likely  to  be  contracted  by  the  influence 
of  prejudice  or  party. 
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Art.  I.  Junius  :  including  Letters  of  the  same  writer  under  other  eigna* 
tures,  (now  first  collected.)  To  which  are  added,  his  confidential  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  Private  Letters  addressed  to  Mr* 
H.  S.  Woodfall.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay,  Notes,  Eac-similes,  &c. 
8vo.  3  vols.  pp,  1620.  Price  21,  2s.  large  paper,  31.  3s.  Rivingtons, 
Payne,  Wilkie  and  Robinson,  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

general  observations,  that  might  be  not  impertinently 
made  on  the  writings  of  Junius,  will  more  properly  follow 
than  precede  a  somewhat  particular  and  extended  notice  of 
this  edition,  the  announcement  of  which  will  have  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiosity  of  many  of  our  readers.  Audit  is  a  signal 
testimony  to  the  eminence  of  the  powers  displayed  in  these 
letters,  that,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century  from  their 
first  coming  forth  ;  that  after  a  great  number  of  subsequent  poli¬ 
tical  censors  have  had  each  his  share  of  attention,  and  perhaps 
admiration,  and  are  now  in  a  great  measure  forgotten;  and  that 
in  times  like  the  present,  superabounding  with  strange  events, 
and  flagrant  examples  of  political  depravity  of  their  own, — they 
should  still  hold  such  a  place  in  public  estimation,  that  the 
appearance  of  an  edition  enlarged  and  illustrated  from  the  store 
of  materials  left  by  the  original  publisher,  will  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  event  in  the  course  of  our  literature.  An  interest 
that  has  thus  continued  to  subsist  in  vigour  after  the  loss  of  all 
temporary  stimulants,  and  that  is  capable  of  so  lively  an  ex¬ 
citement,  at  this  distant  period,  by  a  circumstance  tending  to 
make  us  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  author’s  character, 
and  to  put  us  in  more  complete  possession  of  his  writings,  gives 
assurance  that  this  memorable  work  may  maintain  its  fame  to 
an  indefinite  period,  and  will  go  down  with  that  portion  of  our 
literature,  which,  in  the  language  of  pride  and  poetry,  we  call 
immortal.  All  will  now  agree  in  opinion  with  the  present  edi«* 
tor,  that  it  was  not  vanity  in  the  writer  himself  to  avow  acoi$# 
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fidence  of  being  read  by  a  remote  generation,  avoiding  how¬ 
ever,  to  assign,  as  the  strongest  foundation  of  that  confidence, 
his  superlative  execution  ;  but  assuredly  this  claim  to  perpe¬ 
tuity  was  not  far  from  his  thoughts,  when  he  mentioned  only 
the  principles  of  his  work  as  the  ground  of  his  expectation. 
“  When  kings  and  ministers,”  he  said,  “  are  forgotten,  when 
the  force  and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  under¬ 
stood,  and  when  measures  are  felt  only  in  their  remotest  con¬ 
sequences,  this  book,  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain 
principle^  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.” 

The  letters  published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  consti¬ 
tute  very  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  present  work.  It 
begins  with  a  Preliminary  Essay,  of  160  pages;  next  are  Pri¬ 
vate  Letters  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  extending  through  nearly  100  pages ; 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  Private  Correspondence  between 
Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  occupying  full  70  pages.  Then  come 
the  well  known  Letters,  reaching  to  within  60  or  70  pages  of 
the  end  of  the  second  volume.  This  last  portion  of  the  second 
volume,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  are  occupied  by  ‘  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Letters  of  Junius,’  which  appeared  under  various  sig¬ 
natures,  chiefly  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  before  and  during  the 
appearance  of  those' of  Junius,  and  most  of  them  verified  by 
internal  or  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
Thus  the  publication  assumes  the  merit  of  being,  as  far  as  there 
are  any  means  or  chance  of  accomplishing,  a  recovery  and  col¬ 
lection  of  the  entire  printed  works  of  the  author  of  Junius’s 
Letters,  and  challenges  the  grateful  favour  of  the  public,  for  a 
service  of  so  much  more  interesting  a  kind  than  it  can  often 
happen  to  a  private  individual  to  have  the  power  of  conferring 

Every  reader  will  eagerly  fall  upon  the  Preliminary  Essay. 
And  doubtless  it  will  afford  much  to  gratify  all  its  readers, — but 
will  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  them.  It  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  endeavours  of  former  w-riters  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  supplies  information  which  probably  no  other  person 
than  the  editor  had  the  means  of  communicating  ;  but  it  leaves 
us  surmising  and  complaining  that  he  has  not  communicated 
all  he  must  possess.  He  tempts  us  to  suspect  that  he  is  quite 
willing  to  keep  the  shrine  of  this  mysterious  object  of  idolatry 
in  a  measure  of  its  darkness,  that  he  may  himself  look  the  larger 
by  standing  a  little  way  within  the  shade.  In  pursuing  the  in¬ 
quiry,  Who  was  Junius  ?  there  appears  a  sort  of  affectation  of 
arguing  the  question  on  the  ground  only  of  public  evidence 
or  general  probabilities,  in  one  or  two  instances  where  we  cannot 
help  flattering  him,  (and  he  doubtless  wishes  to  be  so  flattered) 
by  something  near  a  belief  that,  in  consequence  of  information 
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received  from  his  father,  he  could  have  adduced,  if  he  had 
pleased,  the  more  direct  evidence  of  authority. 

The  Essay  begins  with  some  notice  of  that  state  of  political 
affairs  in  the  time  of  Junius  which  required  such  a  writer,  and 
justified  his  severity.  Those  times  are  briefly  contrasted,  in  a 
political  view,  with  the  present.  And  this  contrast  gives  a 
curious  example  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  study  and 
admiration  of  Junius.  For  it  represents  that  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution  (meaning,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  that  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  of  the  very  essence,  according  to  all  the  old 
books,  that  there  should  be  a  real  uncorruptly  elected  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people)  was  at  that  time  in  extreme  peril,  and 
is  at  this  time  in  triumphant  security  !  With  a  mighty  burst 
of  grand-sounding  words,  (which  will  remind  no  one,  we  hope, 
of  the  din  and  the  clang  made  by  the  Brahmins  round  the  pile 
of  a  perishing  victim,)  this  constitution  is  put  in  rivalry  6  with 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt.’  How  much  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
Junius  could  not  have  lived  and  retained  all  bis  powers  to  this 
happy  time,  to  shew  us  what  those  powers,  so  sovereign  in  the 
exposure  of  wickedness,  and  the  prophecy  of  calamity,  could 
perform  in  the  way  of  eulogy  and  congratulation. 

Some  pages  are  employed  in  observations  on  the  prominent 
distinctions  of  the  celebrated  letters  ;  in  acknowledging  and 
excusing  the  excessive  acrimony,  the  appearance  of  personal 
enmity,  too  visible  in  some  parts  of  them  ;  in  describing  the 
alarm  and  dismay  they  created  among  public  offenders,  up  to 
the  very  highest  order  ;  and  in  asserting  their  beneficial  opera¬ 
tion,  even  to  the  present  times,  by  the  effect  they  had  in  deter¬ 
mining  some  important  questions  respecting  popular  rights, 
especially  the  right  of  juries  to  consider  the  question  of  law 
as  well  as  of  fact.  Then  comes  the  inquiry  which,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  retains  so  much  of  its  interest,  Who  was 
Junius?  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  populous  would  be 
the  national  Pantheon  if  all  those  who  fancy  themselves  to  be 
acquainted  with  individuals  of  super-eminent  talents,  might  he 
allowed  to  place  in  the  assembly  their  respective  idols.  For 
we  have  here  a  list  of  no  less  than  fourteen  contemooraries, 
each  of  whom  has  been  believed,  by  many  persons  or  by  few, 
to  be  no  other  and  no  less  than  Junius.  And  this  list  does  not 
include  either  Horne  Tooke  or  Lord  Chatham,  tc  each  of 
whom,  however  absurdly  in  the  case  of  the  former  at  least, 
some  slight  degree  of  suspicion  has  transiently  attached.  In 
the  editor’s  opinion,  all  question  relative  to  Lord  Chatham 
would  inevitably  be  set  aside  by  the  severe  hostility  manifested 
against  that  statesman,  about  the  time  of  his  obtaining  a  pen¬ 
sion  and  title,  in  several  letters  signed  Poplicoia  and  Anti- 
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Sejanus,  sent  to  the  Public  Advertiser  more  than  a  year  before 
the  commencement  of  the  series  signed  Junius,  and  which 
letters  the  editor  inserts  with  a  confident  affirmation  of  their 
being  by  the  same  writer,  and  of  their  being  the  first  received 
from  him, — an  affirmation  made  in  such  terms  that  we  con¬ 
clude  Mr.  W.  is  warranted  by  more  direct  evidence  than  that 
afforded  by  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  letters.  He  might, 
however,  just  as  well  have  said  so.  Any  surmise  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  being  the  writer,  would  be  repressed  also  by  the 
expressions  of  dislike  to  him  in  one  of  Junius’s  private  commu¬ 
nications  to  the  printer,  and  by  the  slow  and  suspicious  manner 
in  which  Junius  suffered  his  lordship  to  grow  considerably  into 
his  favour  during  the  course  of  his  letters. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  pre¬ 
tensions  have  been  made,  and  several  of  whom,  it  seems,  would 
have  been  meanly  gratified  by  their  being  admitted  :  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hamilton,  commonly  called  Single  Speech, 
Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen, 
General  Lee,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Mr.  Dunning, 
afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Flood,  and  Lord  George 
Sackville.  And  the  whole  of  the  list  appears  to  be  included 
without  ceremony  in  this  sweeping  sentence  of  the  editor. 
4  While  he  does  not  undertake  to  communicate  the  real  name 
of  Junius,  he  pledges  himself  to  prove,  from  incontrovertible 
evidence,  afforded  by  the  private  letters  of  Junius  himself 
during  the  period  in  question,  in  connexion  with  other  docu¬ 
ments,  that  not  one  of  these  pretenders  has  ever  had  the 
smallest  right  to  the  distinction  which  some  of  them  have 
ardently  coveted.’  But  this  is  very  carelessly  expressed  ;  for 
there  is  one  of  the  persons  enumerated  whose  claims  he  has  by 
no  means  invalidated,  and  evidently  does  not  think  he  has  ; 
indeed  he  himself  says  4  the  evidence  is  indecisive.’ 

A  numerous  series  of  notices  and  hints  which  he  justly  de¬ 
scribes  as  6  desultory,’  and  which  he  plainly  affirms  to  con¬ 
tain  4  the  whole  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  collect  con¬ 
cerning  the  author  of  the  Letters,’  authorizes,  he  thinks,  the 
rejection  of  every  claimant  that  does  not  answer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description. 

*  From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay,  it  should  seem  to  fol¬ 
low  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  was  an  Eng- 
lighman  of  highly  cultivated  education,  deeply  versed  in  the  language, 
the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  history  of  his  native  country  :  that  he  was 
a  man  of  easy,  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  of  unsullied  honour  and 
generosity,  who  had  it  equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his  power  to  contribute 
to  the  necessities  of  other  persons,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  exposed 
to  troubles  on  his  account ;  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  inter- 
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course,  if  not  with  different  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  politicians  who 
were  most  intimately  familiar  with  the  court,  and  entrusted  with  all  its 
secrets  :  that  he  had  attained  an  age  which  would  allow  him,  without 
vanity,  to  boast  of  an  ample  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world : 
.that  during  the  years  J767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771»  and  part  of  1772, 
he  resided  almost  constantly  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  devoting  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  political  concerns,  and  publishing  his  political 
lucubrations,  under  different  signatures,  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  that  in 
his  natural  temper  he  was  quick,  irritable,  and  impetuous  ;  subject  to  poli¬ 
tical  prejudices  and  strong  personal  animosities ;  but  possessed  of  a  high 
independent  spirit ;  honestly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  fearless  and  indefatigable  in  maintaining  them  ;  that  he  was  strict  in  his 
moral  conduct,  and  in  his  attention  to  public  decorum  ;  an  avowed  member 
of  the  established  church,  and,  though  acquainted  with  English  judicature, 
not  a  lawyer  by  profession.*  Prelim.  Essay,  p.  97. 

This  descriptive  and  historical  sketch  presents,  to  be  sure, 
but  few  very  marked  points  :  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  easily 
drawn  from  the  letters  already  before  the  public:  some  of  the 
personal  qualities  are  assumed  on  very  slight  authority:  but 
the  almost  constant  residence  in  or  near  London  during  the 
specified  perioJ,  the  strangely  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
court  and  cabinet,  the  independence  of  the  author’s  situation 
in  life,  and  his  honourable  and  generous  disposition,  are  clearly 
manifested  in  his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfail.  The 
two  latter  particulars  are  evident  by  his  steady  refusal,  in  a 
cool  and  easy  manner,  of  any  share  of  the  emolument  arising 
from  the  publication  of  the  letters  collectively,  of  which  he 
was  urged  by  Woodfail  to  accept  a  moiety,  and  by  his  volun¬ 
tary  pledge  to  indemnify  this  courageous  printer  for  any  pecu¬ 
niary  injury  he  might  sustain  in  case  of  a  prosecution.  It  is 
true  it  may  be  said  he  was  not  put  to  the  test  on  this  point; 
but  there  is  an  unaffected  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity  in  his 
assurances  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

Having  laid  down  the  law  of  qualifications,  the  editor  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  trial  of  claims  ;  and  he  makes  very  short  work  with 
the  majority  of  them. 

‘  Of  the  first  three  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  letters,  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  observe,  without  entering  into  any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd 
(a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a  deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer,) 
was  on  his  death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius’s  private  letters,  an 
essay  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  been  written  in  the  possession  of 
full  health  and  spirits.  While  as  to  Roberts  and  Dyer,  they  had  both  been 
dead  for  many  months  anterior  to  this  period.* 

A  quick  and  final  negative  is  put  on  any  pretensions  of  Dr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Rosenhagen,  and  Wiikes.  Indeed  it  was  the 
idlest  absurdity  ever  to  mention  the  name  of  this  last  person¬ 
age  in  this  relation.  The  very  positive  declaration  reported 
by  an  American  friend  of  General  Lee  to  have  heen  made  by 
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that  officer  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Letters,  leads  the 
editor  into  some  length  and  particularity  of  examination,  the 
result  of  which  perfectly  falsifies  the  pretension.  It  is  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  some  of  Lee’s  letters,  published 
in  a  memoir  of  him,  with  those  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  that 
Lee  was  precisely  no  further  from  Woodfail’s  press  than 
Poland,  during  the  months  in  which  some  of  the  first  of  Junius’s 
letters,  though  under  a  different  signature,  were  appearing  in 
the  Public  Advertiser.  And  it  appears  that  he  was  rambling, 
with  a  peculiarly  restless  haste,  somewhere  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  time  that  those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  were 
appearing,  sometimes  at  very  short  intervals,  and  accompanied 
by  the  underplot  of  a  private  correspondence  with  the  printer, 
of  a  kind  which  indicates  the  interchange  of  notices,  sometimes 
within  a  few  hours,  by  conveyances  to  and  from  the  bar  of  this 
or  the  other  coffee-house.  It  is  proved  besides,  from  letters  of 
Lee,  that  he  was  of  opinions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Ju¬ 
nius,  relative  to  some  of  the  leading  political  men  and  measures 
or  the  times. 

Mr.  Single-Speech  Hamilton  has  not  hitherto,  we  believe, 
been  absolutely  and  totally  dismissed  from  all  surmise  of 
relationship  to  Junius;  though,  it  seems,  he  constantly  and 
even  warmly  disclaimed  it  himself,  and  though  some  of  his 
most  partial  friends  nave  disclaimed  it  for  him.  But  is  it  not 
mightily  curious  and  amusing,  to  hear  both  him  and  them 
sincerely  protesting  that  the  letters  of  Junius  are  of  inferior 
ability  and  elegance  to  what  said  Single-Speech  would  have 
written!  Should  there  be  any  persons,  since  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Malone,  still  surviving  to  resent,  for  Hamilton’ssake,  a  suspicion 
so  disparaging  to  his  talents,  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  a 
full  assurance  that  he  was  not  Junius.  In  addition  to  argu« 
meats  drawn  by  Mr.  Malone  from  Hamilton’s  having  never 
been  a  zealous  censurer  of  any  political  party  or  individual 
statesman — from  his  not  having  Junius’s  4  minute  commissarial 
knowledge  of  petty  military  matters’ — from  the  dissimilarity  of 
bis  style  and  figures  to  those  of  the  mysterious  letter-writer, 
&c — it  is  observed, 

* - that  Llamilton  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 

Ireland,  from  September  1763  to  April  1 787,  during  the  very  period  in 
V/hich  ail  the  letters  of  Junius  appeared,  and  it  will  not  very  readily  be 
credited  by  any  one  that  this  is  likely  to  have  been  the  exact  quarter  from 
which  the  writer  of  the  letters  in  question  fulminated  his  severe  crimina¬ 
tions  against  government.  1  he  subject  moreover  of  parliamentary  reform, 
for  which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an  advocate,  Mr.  Malone  expressly  tells 
tis  was  considered  by  Hamilton  to  be  of  “  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  that 
he  once  said  to  a  friend,  now  living,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off  than  rote  for  it.”  * 
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The  only  thing  that  fixed  the  suspicion  on  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Wood  fall  observes,  was  his  having  ‘on  a  certain  morning 
told  the  Duke  of  Richmond  the  substance  of  a  letter  of 
Junius,  which  he  pretended  to  have  just  read  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  but  which,  on  consulting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was 
found  not  to  appear  ‘here,  an  apology  instead  being  offered 
for  its  postponement  till  the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus 
previously  adverted  to  by  Hamilton  did  actually  make  its 
appearance.’  This  fact,  the  editor  informs  us,  was  told  him  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  himself;  and  he  considers  it  as 
explained  with  a  perfect  probability  by  supposing  that,  as 
Hamilton  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  used 
to  call  sometimes  at  his  office,  the  letter  in  question  had  been 
read  to  him,  or  its  substance  recited,  by  Mr.  W. — It  is  worth 
adding,  that  the  fac-similes  shew  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  the  hand-writing  of  Hamilton  and  of  Junius. 

What  is  humiliation  to  one  man  is  matter  of  ambition  to 
another  If  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Single-Speech  and  the  folly  of 
some  of  his  friends  had  so  bubbled  the  estimate  of  his  talents, 
as  to  make  it  almost  a  condescension  as  well  as  disingenuousness 
to  have  accepted  the  imputation  of  being  Junius,  it  should 
seem  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was,  by  the  same  imputation,  flattered 
out  of  all  power  of  maintaining  an  honest  and  firm  disavowal., 
Though  very  few  could  be  persuaded  of  his  identity  with 
Junius,  and  though  scarcely  one  professed  to  perceive  in  his 
acknowledged  writings  the  indications  of  any  such  measure  of 
talent  as  that  habitually  displayed  by  Junius;  yet  this  identity 
has  been  so  confidently  maintained  by  at  least  three  writers, 
that  Mr.  Woodfall  has  been  induced  to  employ  as  many  as 
twenty  pages  in  disposing  of  the  claim;  and  he  has  disposed  of 
it  for  ever.  Indeed  it  proves  to  have  rested  on  the  most  trivial 
presumptive  circumstances,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  invali¬ 
dated  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  the  pretensions  of 
almost  any  other  of  the  claimants.  We  think  this  examina¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  best  written  part  of  the  preliminary  essay. 
It  is  impossible  however  to  abridge  it;  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  transcribing  one  page  which  recapitulates  a 
considerable  part  of  the  argument,  in  the  form  of  shewing 
what  answer  could  have  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall, 
if  be  had  chosen,  to  an  impertinent  personal  address  of  Al mon, 
one  of  the  assertors  of  Bo}^d’s  claims,  assuming  that  Mr.  W ood- 
fall  could  produce  no  negative  evidence.  To  a  challenge 
made  in  so  uncivil  a  manner  no  reply  was  made. 

*  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand-writings  of  both  Junius  and  Boyd,  and 
was  in  possession  of  many  copies  of  both  ;  and  knowing  them  he  well  knew 
they  were  different.  He  well  knew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly 
implicated  in  the  circle  of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy  to  its  most 
tecret  intrigues;  and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  situated,  and  that 
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whatever  information  he  collected  was  by  circuitous  channels  alone 
Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence  considerably  superior  to  his  owrt 
wants,  refusing  remunerations  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering 
reimbursements  to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account ;  Boyd  to  be  labour¬ 
ing  under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  whatever  was 
offered  him  ;*  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon,  a  broken  gentleman 
without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket/’  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  his  own  age,  who  from  a  long  and  matured  experience 
of  the  world  was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  in  moral  and  prudential 
philosophy;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man,  who  had  not 
even  reached  his  majority,  totally  without  plan,  and  almost  without  expe¬ 
rience  of  any  kind,  who,  in  die  prospect  of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfall, 
could  not  possibly  have  written  to  him,  “  After  a  long  experience  of  the 
world,  I  affirm  before  God  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.” 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius  ;  Junius  to  be  no 
copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of  himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a 
decided  mixt-monarchy  man,  who  opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional 
principles  ;  Boyd  to  be  a  wild,  random  republican,  who  opposed  them  upon 
revolutionary  views :  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could  not  have  adopted 
the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democraticus ;  Boyd  a  writer  v/ho  could, 
and,  we  are  told,  did  so,  in  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed, 
Woodfall,  it  is  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally  ;  but  from 
his  hand-writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  politics,  rank  in  life  and 
pecuniary  affluence,  he  was  perfectly  assured  that  Junius  could  not  be  Bo  jdd 
Prelim.  Essay,  p,  152. 

The  imputation  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Dunning  is  very  briefly 
discussed  and  dismissed.  It  is  readily  admitted  there  is  a 
greater  aggregate  of  presumptions  in  his  favour.  6  His  age, 
and  rank  in  life,  his  talents  and  learning,  his  brilliant  wit,  and 
sarcastic  habit,  his  common  residence  during  the  period  in 
question,  his  political  principles,  attachments,  and  antipathies,’ 
would  concur  to  mark  him  as  the  man.  But  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  a  few  opposing  facts  are  decisive.  He  thinks  credit  is 
due  to  the  veracity  of  such  a  person  as  Junius  must  have  been, 
when  he  almost  gratuitously  made  the  positive  declaration,  in 
his  preface  to  the  letters,  6 1  am  no  lawyer  by  profession .’ 
And  this  declaration  is  corroborated  by  several  passages  in  his 
correspondence  with  Woodfall  and  Wilkes.  To  the  latter  he 
complains  of  the  heavy  disadvantage,  imposed  by  the  secret  of 
his  personality,  of  being  debarred  from  ‘  consulting  the  learned ,’ 
on  legal  or  constitutional  points.  In  another  letter  he  says, 

6  The  constitutional  argument  is  obvious;  I  wish  you  to  point  out  to  me 
where  you  think  the  force  of  the  formal  legal  argument  lies.  In  pursuing 
such  inquiries  I  lie  under  a  singular  disadvantage.  Not  venturing  to 
consult  those  who  are  qualified  to  inform  me,  I  am  forced  to  collect  every 

*  It  appears  that  Boyd  was  in  a  kind  of  retreat  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
pecuniary  distress  and  the  fear  of  being  arrested,  at  the  very  time  that  Junius 
refused  to  reeeive  anv  share  of  the  profits  which  had  arisen  from  the  sale  of  his 
collected  letters. 
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thing  from  books  or  common  conversation.  The  pains  I  took  with  that 
paper  upon  privilege,  were  greater  than  I  can  express  to  you.  Yet  after  I 
had  blinded  myself  with  poring  over  journals,  debates,  and  parliamentary 
history,  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  hazard  a  bold  assertion,  which  I  am  now 
convinced  is  true,  (as  I  really  then  thought  it)  because  it  has  not  been 
disproved  or  disputed.’ 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  same  long  letter,  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
prompted  by  truth  and  feeling;  which  at  any  rate  seems, 
where  it  occurs,  too  little  called  for  to  be,  with  any  sort  of 
fairness,  accounted  falsehood  and  affectation.  Having  em¬ 
ployed  a  particular  word  in  the  technical  sense  of  law,  he  says, 
6  Though  1  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so  much  as 
to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer.-— I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman.’ 

And  then  too,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Dunning,  who  was 
Solicitor-General  at  the  time  when  these  letters  first  appeared, 
had  the  character  of  ‘  high  unblemished  honour,  and  high 
independent  principles,’  the  editor  very  reasonably  pronounces 
that  it  4  cannot  be  supposed  he  would  have  vilified  the  king 
while  one  of  the  king’s  confidential  servants  and  counsellors.’ 
He  might  have  added,  that  if  the  letters  of  Junius,  both  public 
and  private,  can  be  admitted  to  bear  decisive  evidence  to  any 
one  quality  in  the  moral  temperament  of  the  writer,  it  is  ati 
utter  detestation  of  meanness  and  self-interested  duplicity. 
We  should  think  besides,  if  it  were  allowable  to  hazard  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  very  slight  specimens  we  may  have  seen  of 
Dunning’s  style,  (so  brilliantly  described  by  Sir  William  Jones) 
that  a  very  considerable  difference  would  have  been  apparent 
between  compositions  from  his  pen  and  these  famous  letters. 
We  should  have  expected  in  a  work  from  him  more  labour  of 
subtle  refinement— -more  artifice,  and  perhaps  we  may  say 
quaint  peculiarity  of  expression — a  greater  frequency  of  inge¬ 
nious  sparkles — less  of  what  may  be  at  least  comparatively 
denominated  a  plain  direct  style  of  writing — a  less  sparingness, 
as  if  in  disdain,  of  rhetorical  device  and  ornament — -a  less 
uniformly  sustained  tone  of  bold  austerity,  and  a  much  less 
decided  clearness,  in  topics  and  phraseology,  of  any  cast  and 
colour  of  his  profession. — It  may  be  noticed  here  also  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  hand- writings  of 
Dunning  and  Junius. 

But  little  having  been  attempted  in  support  of  any  preten¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Flood,  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  editor’s  argument  of  negation  is  equally  brief  and 
conclusive. 

It  is  probable  that  but  few  of  the  persons  inquisitive  about 
this  secret  have  now  any  suspicion  of  Burke.  This  suspicion 
however  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  extensively  at  the 
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time  the  letters  appeared;  and  the  editor  very  properly  enter¬ 
tains  and  examines  the  question.  We  think  he  proves  the 
suspicion  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  probability. 

i  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Junius,  which  was 
precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own ;  nor  could  he  have  consented  to  have 
disparaged  his  own  talents  in  the  manner  in  which  Junius  has  disparaged 
them,  in  his  letter  to  the  Printei  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  5,  1771.* 
Independently  of  which,  he  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  letters, 
expressly  and  satisfactorily  to  Sir  William  Draper,  who  purposely  interro¬ 
gated  him  upon  the  subject ;  the  truth  of  which  denial  is,  moreover,  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodlall,  who  repeatedly  declared 
that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Burke  was  the  writer  of  these  compositions.’ — 
*  If,  however,  there  should  be  readers  so  inflexible  as  still  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  the  real  writer  of  the  Letters,  and  that  his  denial  of  the 
fact  to  bir  W.  Draper  was  only  wrung  from  him  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  such  readers  to  shew  that  the 
system  of  politics  of  the  one  Was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  other 
on  a  variety  of  the  most  important  points.  Burke  was  a  decided  partisan 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole  of  that  noble¬ 
man’s  life:  Junius,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  decided  a  friend  to  Mr.  George 
Grenville.  Each  was  an  antagonist  to  the  other  on  the  great  subject  of 
the  American  Stamp  Act.  Junius  was  a  warm  and  powerful  advocate  for 
triennial  parliaments  ;  Burke  an  inveterate  enemy  to  them.  To  which  the 
editor  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Burke,  in  correcting  his 
manuscripts  for  the  press,  and  revising  them  in  their  passage  through  it,  is 
notorious  for  the  numerous  alterations  he  was  perpetually  making,  the  copy 
with  which  the  late  Mr,  Woodfall  was  furnished  by  Junius  for  the  genuine 
edition  of  his  Letters  contained  very  few  amendments  of  any  kind.* 

Another  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  the  editor  as  almost 
sufficient  of  itself,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  doubt. 

- - *  the  prosecution  which  Mr.  Burke  instituted  against  Mr.  Woodfall, 

the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost 
acrimony,  for  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  appeared  in  this  journal  in  the 
course  of  1783.  Considerable  interest  was  made  with  Mr.  Burke  to 
induce  him  to  drop  this  prosecution,  in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  but 
he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July  15,  1784*.  and 
a  verdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damages  obtained  against  the  printer  ;  the 
whole  ol  which  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  morally  impossible  that 
Junius  could  have  acted  in  this  manner;  every  anecdote  in  the  preceding 
sketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  the  belief  that  he  could.’ 


*  The  passage  here  referred  to  is  comprised  in  one  line.  Junius  has  been  repre¬ 
senting,  in  a  tone  of  moderation  somewhat  unusual  to  (aim,  ho’v  very  desirable  it  is 
that  the  disag’  eement  and  mutual  repulsion  of  political  men  should  not  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  a  good  cause  of  the  services  which  they  might  separately  contri¬ 
bute  to  it,  each  in  his  own  way ;  and  having  specified  a  few  of  the  services  which 
might  be  obtained,  and  should  be  accepted,  from  several  individuals  of  that  time, 
he  says,  ‘  I  willingly  accept  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barre,  and  a  simile  from  Mr. 
Burke/  To  any  reader  of  Junius  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  observe  that  from  him 
this  was  an  expression  of  very  pointed  depreciation. 
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We  are  persuaded  this  will  be  the  opinion  of  almost  every 
reader  of  the  private  letters  to  Wood  fall,  which  carry  in  the 
most  unaffected  manner,  so  many  indications  of  a  respectful 
kindness,  and  of  grateful  approbation  of  the  printer’s  courage 
and  discretion  ;  such  proofs  of  concern  for  his  safety,  such 
marks  of  confidence  in  communicating  information  relative  to 
secrets  of  state  and  the  characters  of  great  personages,  when 
the  communication  could  be  useful  in  explaining  the  purpose 
of  Junius,  or  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  publisher;  in  short, 
so  pleasing  an  appearance  of  something  approaching  a  personal 
friendship  between  the  two  strangers,  accompanied  ail  the 
while  by  the  involuntary  signs  of  an  exceedingly  high-toned 
and  independent  character  in  the  writer — that  there  is  no 
believing  this  printer,  maintaining  too,  as  he  appears  to  have 
done,  a  profound  respect  and  an  inviolable  discretion  towards 
the  mysterious  author,  should  ever  meet  this  lofty  spirit  on 
the  inimical  and  sordid  ground  of  prosecution  and  pecuniary 
damages. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  suspected  persons  is  Lord  George 
Sackvilie.  The  brief  statement  of  probabilities  with  respect  to 
him  is  miserably  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  the  writer  does  not  choose  to  say  all  he  con  id  say  on  the 
question;  whether  from  an  idea  that  the  imposing  dignity  of 
Junius  will  be  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  dissipation  in  any 
degree  of  the  shade  of  mystery  that  surrounds  him,  or  from  a 
sort  of  coquettish  disposition  that  wishes  to  be  courted  for 
further  explanations,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  We  may  as  well 
transcribe  the  little  that  is  vouchsafed  on  the  subject;  at  the 
same  time  professing  ourselves  ready  to  receive  with  all  due 
sense  of  obligation  any  further  information  which  he  may  be 
co.axed  or  provoked  to  communicate; — we  sav  provoked ,  for 
undoubtedly  his  being  flatly  told  that  he  has  no  more  to  com¬ 
municate,  would  be  the  most  likely  expedient  to  make  him 
disclose  any  thing  he  may  have  chosen  yet  to  withhold. 

e  Let  us  proceed  to  the  pretensions  that  have  bee-n  offered  on  the  part 
of  Lord  George  Sackvilie  The  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive  even  to 
the  present  hour.  Sir  W.  Diaper  divided  his  suspicions  between  this 
nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and  unequivocal  denial  of 
the  latter,  he  transferred  them  entirely  to  the  former  :  and  that  sir  William 
was  not  the  only  person  who  suspected  his  Lordship  even  from  the  first,  is 
evident  from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that  Swinney  had 
actually  called  on  Lord  Sackvilie,  and  taxed  him  with  being  Junius,  to  his 
face.  This  letter  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  coiiec» 
tion  :  if  written  by  Lord  G.  Sackvilie,  it  settles  the  point  at  once;  and,  if 
not  written  by  him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his  Lordship’s 
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family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connexions,  so  intimate  as  to  excite  no  small 
degree  of  astonishment.  Junius  was  informed  of  Swinney’s  having  called 
upon  Lord  George  a  few  hours  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.  It  is  certain  then  that  Lord 
G.  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  suspected,  that  Junius  knew  him  to  be 
suspected  without  denying,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  “  The  Whig, 
&Ci ”)  that  he  was  suspected  wrongfully  [justly]  ;  and  that  this  nobleman, 
if  not  Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  him.  The  talents  of  Lord  George  were  well  known  and 
admitted,  and  his  political  principles  led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Junius.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
one  occasion  his  Lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his,  fi  I  should 
be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writing  as  Junius  has  done;  but  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  written.”  Such  a 
declaration,  however,  is  too  general  to  be  in  any  way  conclusive  :  even 
Junius  himself  might,  in  a  subsequent  period,  have  regretted  that  he  had 
written  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  his  letters.  In  the  case  of  his 
letter  to  Junia,  we  know  he  did,  from  his  own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  that  Junius 
should  roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  done  in 
Vol.  II.  pc  491.  The  facts,  however,  are  fairly  before  the  reader,  and  he 
shall  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgement/  p.  161. 

In  another  part  of  the  Essay,  the  subject  is  adverted  to  in 
these  terms : 

*  The  fact  [Swinney’s  calling  on  Lord  G.  was  true,  and  occurred 
but  a  day  or  two  before  the  letter  [private  letter  of  Junius  toWoodfall] 
was  written;  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackville  himself 
should  have  been  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  baffles  all  conjecture/ — *  In 
the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  the  reader  will  meet  with  a  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  shewing  the  little  ground  there  ever  was  for  any  such  opinion.’ 
[as  that  Lord  G.  S.  was  Junius.] 

The  conclusive  passage  referred  to,  is  in  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  October  22,  1767,  and  is 
attributed,  by  the  editor,  with  sufficient  probability,  to  Junius. 
It  is  a  caustic  satire,  in  the  form  of  minutes  of  a  grand  council, 
on  the  subject  of  drawing  up  instructions  to  Lord  Townsend 
on  his  being  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
assembled  statesmen  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  ;  no 
instructions,  nor  even  general  basis  of  instructions,  are  de¬ 
termined  on ;  and  Lord  T.  is  made  to  say  at  last,  6  I  believe 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my  Lord  George 
Sackville.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland 
as  much  as  it  is  here  ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in 
the  rear  as  well  as  myself/  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  conduct 
of  Lord  George  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Minden,  in  1759,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  right  wing  (consisting  chiefly  of  the 
British,  with  some  German  cavalry)  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s 
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army.  His  Lordship  was  accused  of  disobeying  the  Prince’s 
orders  for  the  quick  advance  of  the  cavalry,  at  a  moment  when 
a  rapid  charge  would  have  ensured  the  almost  entire  capture  or 
destruction  of  the  French  army,  already  in  a  state  of  complete 
rout.  On  his  trial  Lord  Sackville  produced  very  direct 
evidence  that  there  was  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  in  the 
orders,  as  announced  to  him  by  two  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Prince,  and  declared  that  the  deiav  which  constituted  the 
alleged  crime  was  purely  an  indispensable  halt,  till  he  could 
obtain  a  precise  command  from  the  general.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  equally  positive  evidence  that  the  orders  had 
been  communicated  to  him  in  a  manner  sufficiently  distinct ; 
and  on  this  evidence  the  military  court  dismissed  his  Lordship 
from  the  service,  in  terms  disqualifying  him  from  ever  being 
again  admitted  into  it — This  affair  is  very  significantly  and 
bitingly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  signed  Titus,  which  appeared  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  in  defence  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
against  Junius,  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  of  Junius’* 
letters. 

In  whatever  manner  the  cause  of  Lord  G.  Sackville  was 
managed  before  the  court-martial,  it  will  certainly  be  the 
opinion  of  the  reader,  who  is  so  obligingly  left  to  form  his  own 
unbiassed  judgement,  that  in  the  second  trial  of  his  Lordship, 
on  an  arraignment  for  writing  Junius’s  letters,  the  case  could 
not  well  have  been  more  meagrely  and  evasively  stated.  Why 
does  not  the  editor  plainly  tell  the  public  what  his  father,  who 
must  unquestionably  have  had  an  opinion,  thought  on  the 
question  ?  Why  does  he  not  relate  some  of  those  numerous 
small  particulars,  of  fact  and  surmise,  which  must  have 
occurred  to  his  father’s  vigilance  in  the  course  of  so  many  years 
that  he  lived  and  so  much  discussion  that  he  heard  ?  Certainly 
we  can  well  believe  that  respectable  printer  felt  himself,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  the  phrase  is,  on  honour;  and  re¬ 
strained  his  curiosity  from  any  modes  of  inquisition  which  hi* 
haughty  and  confiding  correspondent  would  have  regarded 
and  resented  as  prying  and  impertinent,  after  he  had  deci¬ 
sively  signified  his  wish  and  will  to  be  unknown.  But  never¬ 
theless  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  his  mind  should  not  have 
been,  both  during  and  long  after  the  period  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  habitually  on  the  watch  for  any  indicative  glimpses  of 
the  important  stranger: — unless,  indeed,  he  early  acquired  so 
confident  an  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  man,  that  he  had  no 
longer  doubt  enough  to  be  curious.  And  it  was  just  as  impos¬ 
sible  that  to  a  mind  thus  prepared  and  prompt  to  catch  any 
casual  lights,  in  a  situation  too  and  with  acquaintance  like 
those  of  Mr.  Woodfall,  no  limits  and  significant  incidents 
should  ever  have  occurred  to  guide  or  confirm  conjecture, 
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Now  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  present  editor  and  essayist  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  so  much  of  his  father’s  confidence  as  to 
be  admitted  to  look  through  any  of  the  little  chinks  and 
crevices  of  the  secfet;  that  his  father  would  never  either 
voluntarily  relate  to  him  any  of  the  particulars  which  must 
have  been  so  interesting  to  himself,  or  give  an  explicit  answer 
to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  minute  questions  which  the  son 
must  have  had  less  curiosity  than  other  mortals  if  he  did  not 
ask?  If  we  are  not  to  make  a  supposition  so  little  flattering  to 
our  essayist,  we  may  very  fairly  repeat,  as  many  readers  will, 
the  question,  why  are  not  whatever  were  deemed  the  most 
illustrative  of  these  particulars  freely  given  to  the  public  at 
once  ?  Why  may  not  the  public  be  now  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  probabilities  that  Mr.  Woodfall  judged  himself  to  pos¬ 
sess?  For  instance,  in  stating  the  question  relatively  to  Lord 
George  Sackville,  why  did  not  the  editor  say  whether  his  father 
did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  so  many  years,  meet  with 
any  specimen  of  that  nobleman’s  hand-writing,  and,  if  he  did, 
what  were  his  observations  on  comparing  it  with  that  of  Junius  ? 
If  he  did  ever  meet  with  such  a  specimen,  under  circumstances 
allowing  opportunity  for  a  careful  comparison,  we  need  not 
say  how  far  his  deliberately  avowed  opinion  as  to  the  identity 
or  diversity  of  the  hands,  would  go  toward  a  decision  on  his 
Lordship’s  claims.  It  is  even  fair  to  ask  why,  when  a  fac-simile 
is  given  in  the  book  of  the  hand-writing  of  every  other  person 
for  whom  a  plausible,  and  of  several  for  whom  no  plausible 
pretension  is  stated  to  have  been  advanced,  no  such  aid  is 
afforded  to  the  question  as  affecting  Lord  George.  Could  it 
not  be  obtained,  or  is  the  omission  a  little  artifice  for  preserving 
the  desirable  and  stimulant  quantity  of  uncertainty  round  the 
last  of  the  persons  brought  in  discussion,  after  the  interest  of 
suspecting  and  doubting  had  been  extinguished  with  respect 
to  the  whole  preceding  list  of  claimants?* 

In  one  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  Public  Advertiser  with  a 
different  signature,  but  given  on  very  sufficient  authority  as 
from  Junius,  (V.  II.  p.  486)  the  w7riter  says,  when  speaking  of 
Lord  Townsend,  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Townsend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  Ireland, 
‘  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  par  nobile  fratrum :  I  have  served 
under  the  one,  and  have  forty  times  been  promised  to  be 
served  by  the  other.’  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  might  be  a 
fictitious  fact,  pretended  in  order  to  give  some  weight  to  the 
opinions  of  an  unknown  correspondent;  but  it  seems  at  least 

*  The  fac-similes  here  given  of  Junius’s  hand-writing  are  a  w’.ole  set 
of  specimens,  shewing  all  its  varie  ties,  which  indeed  a;e,  radically ,  very 
inconsiderable.  We  are  disposed  to  hope  their  publication  may  h.  ve  the 
effect  of  dr  awing  from  some  quarter  or  other,  into  equal  publicity,  a  sumpie 
or  two  of  the  writing  of  Lord  George  Sackville. 
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as  probable  it  might  be  true.  Now  Mr.  Woodfall  would  be 
very  likely  to  make  some  little  research  into  any  existing 
public  documents  of  Lord  Townsend’s  military  history,  (we 
presume  the  ‘service*  was  military)  to  ascertain  whether  at  any 
time  Lord  G.  Sackville  was  among  his  officers  ;  and  he  would 
never  fail  to  catch  any  references  bearing  on  the  subject  that 
occurred  in  conversation.  Did  our  editor  never  hear  him  say 
what  was  the  result  of  such  examination,  or  such  listening  ? 

Whether  it  be  from  intention  or  through  negligence,  there  is 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  expressions,  occurring  here  and 
there,  respecting  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall’s  ignorance  of  the  real 
author.  The  language  in  some  places  would  seem  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  him  an  unqualified  ignorance  ;  in  others  it  seems 
intended  to  import  that  heall  but  absolutely  knew — that  he  must 
have  had  at  least  what  he  deemed  a  very  probable  guess. 

On  the  whole,  we  suppose  the  generality  of  readers,  while 
pleased  to  see  so  many  pretensions  finally  put  out  of  question, 
and  while  disgusted  much  with  the  present  editor’s  whiffling 
language,  ostentatious  reserve,  and  petty  air  of  mystery, 
respecting  his  father’s  knowledge  and  opinions,  and  respecting 
the  illustrative  particulars  bearing  on  the  claim  of  Lord  George 
Sackville,  will  be  inclined,  though  with  a  perception  that  the 
evidence  is  very  narrow  and  unsatisfactory,  to  confer  on  that 
nobleman  6  the  vacant  honours  of  Junius.’ 

The  affirmative  appearances  are  indeed  somewhat  affected 
by  the  allusion  to  Minden,  in  terms  coinciding  with  the  popular 
opinion  against  Lord  George,  in  a  paper  attributed  with  strong 
probability  to  Junius.  Would  it  be  altogether  out  of  character 
to  suppose,  that  a  proud  spirit  might  please  itself  with  the 
dignity  of  its  own  justice  in  thus  choosing  to  make  a  con¬ 
demnatory  reflection  on  itself?!  t  may  be  remarked  too  that 
the  supposition  of  Lord  George’s  being  Junius,  would  supply 
one  reason,  in  addition  to  all  considerations  of  personal  safety, 
for  the  unrelenting  resolution  of  perpetual  secrecy.  We 
may  imagine  the  writer  chose  to  live  down  to  future  times, 
under  the  imperial  name  of  Junius,  in  preference  to  his  own, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  no  blemish,  no  mark  of  disgrace  to  be 
triumphed  over  by  men  that  he  despised,  should  be  transfer¬ 
red  from  his  real  to  that  proud  adopted  name.  We  can  re  ally 
suppose  him  to  feel  a  kind  of  sullen  exultation  in  this  transmi- 
gration,  so  to  call  it,  out  of  a  personality  and  a  name  that  the 
world  had  gained  some  advantages  against,  into  the  impassible, 
commanding,  avenging,  and  immortal  form  of  Junius. 

We  must  here  suspend  our  remarks.  We  shall  occupy  a 
few  pages  of  our  next  number  with  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  very  large  supplement  which  this  edition  makes  to  the 
avowed  and  celebrated  writings  of  this  unknown  author. 
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Art.  II.  Poems  and  Translations ,  by  Reginald  Heber,  A.  M.  12mo4 
pp.  180.  Longman  and  Co.  3812. 

PALESTINE,  the  first  poem  in  this  volume,  has  been  long 
known  to  our  poetical  readers;  Europe,  also,  is  not  now 
printed  for  the  first  time.  Of  these,  therefore,  we  shall  say 
but  little,  and  that  little  will  chiefly  relate  to  their  versification. 

Assuredly  we  are  not  of  the  number  who  consider  our  heroic 
couplet  as  tediously  monotonous,  and  who  can  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  fine  sweeps  and  gentle  undulations  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  to  the  refreshing  ruts  and  ruggedness  of  Churchill.  By 
a  proper  variation  of  the  pauses,  and  a  judicious  admission 
of  all  the  feet  which  the  English  iambic  tolerates,  together 
with  a  sparing  intermixture  of  the  triplet  and  alexandrine, 
enough  of  variety,  we  are  fully  of  opinion,  may  be  obtained, 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  introducing  song  and  sonnet,  hymn 
and  elegy  into  a  poem  of  regular  metre,  or  even  of  continuing 
the  sense  from  couplet  to  couplet,  in  such  a  manner  as 
always  to  cause  the  breathing-place  to  fall  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  and  thus  writing  what  an  Irishman  might  not 
unaptly  term  rhyming  blank  verse.  Certainly,  we  have  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  in  the  couplet  than  the  ancients 
had  in  their  elegiac  verse. 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  couplet  may  be  rendered 
monotonous,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  think,  it  has  been 
by  Mr.  Heber.  This  is  effected,  in  a  great  measure,  by  abso¬ 
lutely  insulating  the  thoughts  in  their  respective  couplets, 
and  thus  affording  the  meagre  harmony  of  the  cuckoo,  two 
simple  notes.  This  monotony*  too,  must  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  verses  of  some  particular, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  artificial,  modulation.  Facies  erat 
omnibusuna  :  of  good  verses,  we  should  add,  et  diver sa  t 'amen. 

Our  readers  must  recollect  many  of  the  bimembered  verses 
to  which  we  allude.  Everybody  now  can 

4  Catch  the  wild  harp,  and  wake  the  simple  song/ 

and  with 

‘  An  eye  all  lightning,  and  a  cheek  all  flame/ 
tell  of  some  hero, 

4  Pride  of  his  clime,  and  wonder  of  his  age/ 
how  he  despised 

‘  The  hordes  of  avarice,  and  the  lash  of  power/ 
and  led  his  myriads  to 

•  Hide  all  the  earth,  and  cover  all  the  sejwJ 
But  there  is  also  a  monotony  of  diction,  (if  we  may  be 
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allowed  the  expression,)  which  some  are  apt  to  confound  with 
the  monotony  of  versification.  And  this  arises  from  restraining 
voir'self  to  a  poetical  vocabulary,  to  a  particular  set  of  bright 
and  burnished  words.  This  palls  upon  the  understanding  5 
■versification  on  the  ear.  Then  there  are  substantive-adjectives 
very  common  among  our  modern  poets.  Mr.  Heber’s  fondness 
for  them  is  conspicuous. 

These  are  faults:  at  the  same  time  there  is  nerve  in  the 
versification,  and  felicity  in  the  diction.  We  give  one  extract 
from  the  £  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,’  a  very  elegant  poem,  now 
published,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time. 

e  With  limbs  that  faulter,  and  with  hearts  that  swell, 

Down,  down  they  pass.. .a  steep  and  slippery  dell — 

Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hurl’d, 

The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  world  ; 

And  flowers  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  green, 

And  caves,  the  sea-calves’  low-roof’d  haunt,  are  seen, 

Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread  ; 

The  beetling  waters  storm  above  their  head ; 

While  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day, 

And  fades  on  Edom’s  hills  it’s  latest  ray. 

‘  pYet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light. 

Or  dark  to  them,  or  cheerless  came  the  night. 

Still  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  road, 

Blaz’d  broad  and  fierce  the  brandish’d  torch  of  God* 

Its  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  rosy  wave  ; 

While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, 

Warm  every  cheek  and  dance  in  every  eye — 

To  them  alone-— for  Misraim’s  wizard  train 
Invoke  for  light  their  monster^gods  in  vain? 

Clouds  heap’d  on  clouds  their  struggling  sight  confine, 

And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 

Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 

And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean’s  bed. 

Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Show’d  bis  dread  visage  lightening  through  the  storm  ; 

With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might. 

And  brake  rheir  chariot-wheels,  and  marr’d  their  coursers’  flight. 
“  Fly,  Misraim,  fly!”— YThe  ravenous  floods  they  see, 

And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
u  Fly,  Misraim,  fly!” —From  Edom’s  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretch’d  his  dreadful  wand  ; — «■ 

With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep,—* 

And  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep— 

Yet  o’er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 

As  mortal  wailing  swell’d  the  nightly  blast : 

And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia’s  shore/  p.  73W7#„ 

You  IX*  •  M 
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The  roost  original  things  in  the  volume,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  are  the  translations  from  Pindar.  To  translate  well  is  no 
easy  task,  no  4  dull  duty.’  The  higher  powers  of  the  poet, 
indeed,  4  quales  nequeo  roonstrare,  et  sentio  tantum,’  his 
invention,  and  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  inspiration,  the  trans¬ 
lator  may  well  he  supposed  to  want.  It  would  he  as  unreason¬ 
able  to  require  these  of  him,  as  to  look  for  the  fine  phrenzy  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  actor,  or  the  energies  of  Newton  in  his 
'  statuary.  Of  the  lower  qualifications  of  a  poet,  we  know  not 
whether  the  translator  has  ngt  more  need  than  his  original, — of 
his  power  over  language,  and  his  skill  in  versification.  If  in 
all  the  rich  wardrobe  of  his  imagination  the  bard  can  find  no 
4  singing-robe’  exactly  becoming  to  the  fancy  under  his  hands, 
it  is  in  his  power  to  new-mould  it,  to  alter  its  complexion,  to 
shift  its  place,  that  it  may  be  seen  in  another  light,  or  with  a 
different  groupe  of  companions.  The  translator  has  no  such 
power.  Idle  form  is  4  bodied  forth,’  and  he  must  dress  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  peculiar  the  manner  of  any  author 
is,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  task  of  his  translator.  And  our 
readers  need  hardly  be  told,  that  few  authors  are  so  outra¬ 
geously  singular  as  Pindar.  4  If  a  man  should  undertake  to 
4  translate  Pindar  word  for  word,’  says  Cowley,  4  it  would  be 
4  thought  that  one  madman  had  translated  another.’  Writing 
always  upon  the  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  all  the  extraneous  aid  in  his  power,  to  give 
his  odes  any  degree  of  diversity  and  interest.  Of  such  allow¬ 
ances  he  has  availed  himself  to  the  very  uttermost.  The 
subject  he  is  treating  of  is  frequently  so  remote  from  the 
subject  he  set  out  with,  that  an  inexperienced  reader  thinks 
he  has  turned  over  five  leaves  instead  of  one,  and  begins  again. 
The  victor  of  the  day  is  indeed  always  the  centre  of  attraction, 
but  the  poet  shoots  out  his  arrows  in  so  oblique  a  direction,  and 
with  so  great  a  velocity,  that  we  are  always  fearing  they  are 
gone  off  in  a  parabolic  orbit,  never  to  return.  Then  there  is 
an  abruptness  and  an  obscurity  perfectly  congenial  with  all 
this.  His  moral  reflections  are  introduced  apparently  without 
connexion,  his  similes  mixed  with  the  original  subject,  and 
sometimes  involved  one  within  another*  His  conciseness, 
again,  Gray  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain;  and 
there  is  a  prosaic,  though  dignified,  simplicity  in  some  of  his 
morality,  which  many  a  translator  would  regard  as  altogether 
hopeless. 

All  these  difficulties  Mr.  Heber  has  met  with  becoming  forti¬ 
tude,  and  has  got  through  with  enviable  success. 

The  way  to  judge  of  a  translation,  says  Johnson  some¬ 
where,  is  to  try  its  effect  as  an  English  poem.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly,  whatever  praise  a  scholar  or  a  reviewer  may  bestow  upon 
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the  correctness  of  a  translation,  as  an  English  poem,  at  last,  it 
stands  or  it  falls.  As  English  poems  stand  the  Iliad  of  Pope, 
and  the  -ZEneid  of  Bryden  ;  and  as  English  poems,  we  think, 
these  translations  from  Pindar  deserve  no  unfavourable  recep¬ 
tion  from  those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  Our  readers  shall 
judge.  The  following  is  Mr.  Heber’s  version  of  the  Sixth 

oiy  mpic. 

*  To  Agesias  of  Syracuse . 

* 

1  Who  seeks  a  goodly  bower  to  raise.* 

Conspicuous  to  the  stranger’s  eye. 

With  gold  the  lintel  overlays, 

And  clothes  the  porch  in  ivory. — • 

So  bright,  so  bold,  so  wonderful, 

The  choicest  themes  of  verse  I  cull. 

To  each  high  song  a  frontal  high!— 

But,  lives  there  one  whose  brows  around. 

The  green  Olympian  wreath  is  bound  ; 

Prophet  and  priest  in  those  abodes 
’  Where  Pisans  laud  the  sire  of  gods  5 
And  Syracusa’s  denizen  ? — 

Who,  ’mid  the  sons  of  mortal  men. 

While  envy’s  self  before  his  name 
Abates  her  rage,  may  fitlier  claim 
Whate’er  a  bard  may  yield  of  fame?— 

*  For  sure  to  no  forbidden  strife, 

In  hallowed  Pisa’s  field  of  praise, 

He  came,  the  priest  of  blameless  life  !— 

Nor  who  in  peace  hath  past  his  days, 

Marring  with  canker  sloth  his  might, 

May  hope  a  name  in  standing  fight 
Nor  in  the  hollow  ship  to  raise  1 — «. 

By  toil,  illustrious  toil  alone. 

Of  elder  times  the  heroes  shone  ; 

And,  bought,  by  like  emprize,  to  thee, 

Oh  warrior  priest,  like  honour  be  ! — 

Such  praise  as  good  Adrastus  bore 
To  him,  the  prophet  chief  of  yore, 

When,  snatch’d  from  Thebes’  accursed  fight, 

With  steed  and  car  and  armour  bright, 

Down,  down  he  sank  to  earthy  night. — 

When  the  fight  was  ended. 

And  the  sevenfold  pyres 
All  their  funeral  fires 
In  one  sad  lustre  blended. 

The  leader  of  the  host 
Murmur’d  mournfully, 

I  lament  for  the  eye 
Of  all  mine  army  lost  !— 

To  gods  and  mortals  dear, 

M  2 
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.Either  art  he  knew  ; 

Augur  tried  and  true 

And  strong  to  wield  the  spear!” 

And,  by  the  powers  divine. 

Such  praise  is  justly  thine. 

Oh  Syracusian  peer, — 

For  of  a  gentle  blood  thy  race  is  sprung 

As  she  shall  truly  tell,  the  muse  of  honey’d  tongue. 

Then  yoke  the  mules  of  winged  pace, 

And,  Phintis,  climb  the  car  with  me ; 

For  well  they  know  the  oath  to  trace 
Of  yonder  victor’s  pedigree ! 

Unbar  the  gates  of  song,  unbar  ! — 

For  we  to-day  must  journey  far, 

To  Sparta  and  to  Pitane. — 

She,  mournful  nymph,  and  nursing  long 
Her  silent  pain  and  virgin  wrong. 

To  Neptune’s  rape  a  daughter  fair, 

Evadne  of  the  glossy  hair 

(Dark  as  the  violet’s  darkest  shade,) 

In  solitary  sorrow  bare. 

Then  to  her  nurse  the  infant  maid 
She  weeping  gave,  and  bade  convey 
To  high  PJhersana’s  hall  away  ; 

Where  woman -grown,  and  doom’d  to  prove 
In  turn  a  god’s  disastrous  love. 

Her  charms  allured  the  Lord  of  Day.*— • 

Nor  long  the  months,  ere,  fierce  in  pride. 

The  painful  tokens  of  disgrace 
Her  foster-father  sternly  eyed. 

Fruit  of  the  furtive  god’s  embrace, — 

He  spake  not,  but,  with  soul  on  flame. 

He  sought  th’  unknown  offender’s  name. 

At  Phcebus’  Pythian  dwelling  place. — 

But  she,  beneath  the  greenwood  spray. 

Her  zone  of  purple  silk  untied  ; 

And  flung  the  silver  clasp  away 
That  rudely  prest  her  heaving  side; 

While,  in  the  solitary  wood, 

Lucina’s  self  to  aid  her  stood. 

And  fate  a  secret  force  supplied. — 

But,  who  the  mother’s  pang  can  tell. 

As  sad  and  slowly  she  withdrew, 

And  bade  her  babe  a  long  farewell, 

Laid  on  a  bed  of  violets  blue? — 

When,  ministers  of  Heaven’s  decree, 

(Dire_  nurses  they  and  strange  to  see,) 

Two  scaly  snakes  of  azure  hue 
Watch’d  o’er  his  helpless  infancy. 

And,  rifled  from  the  mountain  bee, 

Bare  on  their  forky  tongues  a  harmless  honey  dew. 
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Swift  roll  the  wheels!  from  Delphos  home 
Arcadia’s  car-borne  chief  is  come  : 

But,  ah,  how  chang’d  his  eye  ! — 

His  wrath  is  sunk,  and  past  his  pride, 

“  Where  is  Evadne’s  babe,”  he  cried, 

“  Child  of  the  Deity  ? 

<f  ’Twas  thus  the  augur  god  replied, 

<£  Nor  strove  his  noble  seed  to  hide  ; 
i(  And  to  his  favoured  boy,  beside, 

“  The  gift  of  prophecy, 

And  power  beyond  the  sons  of  men 
u  The  secret  things  of  fate  to  ken, 

“  His  blessing  will  supply.” — 

But,  vainly,  from  his  liegemen  round, 

He  sought  the  noble  child; 

Who,  naked  on  the  grassy  ground, 

And  nurtur’d  in  the  wild, 

Was  moisten’d  with  the  sparkling  dew 
Beneath  his  hawthorn  bower ; 

Where  morn  her  watry  radiance  threw 
Now  golden  bright,  now  deeply  blue. 

Upon  the  violet  flower. — 

From  that  dark  bed  of  breathing  bloom 
His  mother  gave  his  name; 

And  lainus,  through  years  to  come, 

Will  live  in  lasting  fame  ; 

Who,  when  the  blossom  of  his  days, 

Had  ripen’d  on  the  tree, 

From  forth  the  brink  where  Alpheus’  strays, 
invok’d  the  god  whose  sceptre  sways 
The  hoarse  resounding  sea; 

And  whom  the  Delian  isle  obeys, 

The  archer  deity,— 

Alone  amid  the  nightly  shade, 

Beneath  the  naked  heaven  he  pray’d, 

And  sire  and  grandsire  call’d  to  aid  ; 

When  lo,  a  voice  that  loud  and  dread 
Burst  from  the  horizon  free; 

“  Hither!”  it  spake,  <£  to  Pisa’s  shore! 

«  My  voice,  oh  son,  shall  go  before, 

“  Beloved,  follow  me  !” — 

So,  in  the  visions  of  his  sire,  he  went 

Wh  ere  Cronium’s  scarr’d  and  barren  brow 
Was  red  with  morning’s  earliest  glow 
Though  darkness  wrapt  the  nether  element. — 
There,  in  a  lone  and  craggy  dell, 

A  double  spirit  on  him  fell, 

Th’  unlying  voice  of  birds  to  tell. 

And  (when  Alcmena’s  son  should  found 
The  holy  games  in  Elis  crown’d,) 
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By  Jove’s  high  altar  evermore  to  dwell, 
Prophet  and  priest ! — from  him  descend 
The  fathers  of  our  valiant  friend, 

Wealthy  alike  and  just  and  wise. 

Who  trod  the  plain  and  open  v/ay  ; 

And  who  is  he  that  dared  despise 
With  galling  taunt  the  Cronian  prize, 

Or  their  illustrious  toil  gainsay, 

Whose  chariots  whirling  twelve  times  round 
With  burning  wheels  th’  Olympian  ground 
Have  gilt  their  brow  with  glory’s  ray  l 
For,  not  the  steams  of  sacrifice 
From  cool  Cyllene’s  height  of  snow. 

Nor  vainly  from  thy  kindred  rise 
The  heaven-appeasing  litanies 
To  Hermes,  who,  to  men  below, 

Or  gives  the  garland  or  denies:  — 

By  whose  high  aid,  Agesias,  know. 

And  his,  the  thunderer  of  the  skies, 

The  olive  wreath  hath  bound  thy  brow  !— • 

Arcadian  !  Yes,  a  warmer  zeal 
Shall  whet  my  tongue  thy  praise  to  tell ! 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  flame 
Of  kindred  love; — a  Theban  f, 

Whose  parent  nymph  from  Arcady 
(Metope's daughter,  Thebe)  came. — 

Dear  fountain  goddess,  warrior  maid, 

By  whose  pure  rills  my  youth  hath  play’d ; 
Who  now  assembled  Greece  among. 

To  car-borne  chiefs  and  warriors  strong, 
Have  wove  the  many-colour 'd  song. — * 

Then,  minstrel !  bid  thy  chorus  rise 
To  Juno,  queen  of  deities, 

Parthenian  lady  of  the  skies ! 

For,  live  there  yet  who  dare  defame 
With  sordid  mirth  our  country's  name ; 
Who  tax  with  scorn  our  ancient  line, 

And  call  the  brave  Boeotians  swine  ; — 

Yet,  AEneas,  sure  thy  numbers  high 
May  charm  their  brutish  enmity ; 

Dear  herald  of  the  holy  muse, 

And,  teeming  with  Parnassian  dews, 

Cup  of  untasted  harmony  ! — 

That  strain  once  more  ! — The  chorus  raise 
To  Syracusa’s  wealthy  praise, 

And  his  the  lord  whose  happy  reign 
Controuls  Trincria's  ample  plain, 

Hiero,  the  just,  the  wise. 

Whose  steamy  offerings  rise 
To  Jove,  to  Ceres,  and  that  darling  maid. 
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Whom,  rapt  in  chariot  bright, 

And  horses  silver-white, 

Down  to  his  dusky  bower  the  lord  of  hell  convey'd! 

Oft  hath  he  heard  the  muses’  string  resound 
His  honour’d  name  ;  and  may  his  latter  days, 

With  wealth  and  worth,  and  minstrel  garlands  crown’d, 

Mark  with  no  envious  ear  a  subject  praise. 

Who  now  from  fair  Arcadia’s  forest  wide 
To  Syracusa,  homeward,  from  his  home 
Returns,  a  common  care,  a  common  pride, — - 
(  And,  whoso,  darkling  braves  the  ocean  foam. 

May  safeliest  moor’d  with  twofold  anchor  ride.) 

Arcadia,  Sicily,  on  either  side 

Guard  him  with  prayer  ;  and  thou  who  rulest  the  deep. 

Fair  Amphitrite’s  lord  !  in  safety  keep 

His  tossing  keel,  and  evermore  to  me 

Ko  meaner  theme  assign  of  poesy!  pp.  122—13  6. 

This  spirited  freedom,  however  would  have  been  intitled 
to  greater  praise,  had  it  been  joined  with  greater  fidelity. 
The  truth  is,  that  Pindar  often  forces  his  way  through 
dark  and  tangled  thickets,  where  even  his  most  keen-eyed 
commentators  lose  sight  of  him.  Mr.  H.  gives  up  his  pur¬ 
suit  at  the  entrance,  and  tripping  round  the  wood  with  the 
nimblest  pace,  and  prettiest  air  imaginable,  meets  his  master 
again  on  the  green-sward  at  the  farther  end.  To  give  an 
instance, 

Bpolwv  XWpilcU 
Uetpag  *  Ti  Save 
^  oU\  aaiiyjLfj. ov  eA/.u pav 

‘Orole  weak’  * A7\in , 

,A.1npH  aw  aya9u 
Tchi'JTaaiiABV. 
iPoai  aXXo  t’  aXXca 
Jloywy  eg  avkoctg  t£av. 

2nd.  Olymp.  ver.  55 — 64. 

Heyne’s  note  is  ; 

<  6  xexpizaf d  Siaxtxpyx tyov,  *  iijXoy  aa$ig  cg-i,  (xala)  <ri,  ullo  modo,  quando  mors 
mortales  oppressura  sit .  Similia  Nem.  vi.  10—13.  In  seqq.  58. — 61. 
sententia  est  impedita.  Or  ole  est  quando— cum— —quo  tempore ,  et  res¬ 
ponded  rf  7»h,  aut  alii  definite  :  grammatica  itaque  ratio  ordinat  verba : 
Owe  xexptlai — neque  certum  est — non  ccnsiat — (eo  tempore)  quo  diem  fni - 
emus  Integra  cum  for  tuna.  Quae  jejuna  sunt  :  sive  ‘Afjupav  de  singulis 
diebus,  sive  de  novissimo  die,  seu  de  vita,  intelligas.  Nec  queritur, 
quandu?  sed  num,  volipov,  Integra  felicitate  morituri  sumus.  Videtur 
Mole  requirere  tote  in  anteced.  Ovke  (xexpilai  mepag  Saval <3J  TOTS  SC.  yfVncOjW.fVoy) 
or. oie  teX.  pjec  liquet ,  mortem  nos  oppressuram  esse  tum>  cum  integro 
fortune  statu  vitam  tranquille  finire  licebit .  Sin  'Apepuv  de  singulis  diebu* 
dictum  est  erit  accipiendum — ne  turn  quidem  we  png  Qavah  constat,  quum, 
quoties  diem  hilariter  Integra  felicitate  exigemus  :  quod  vix  placere  potest.5 
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Nothing  here  given,  we  confess,  satisfies  us  ;  for,  by  none 
of  the  interpretations  is  the  passage  connected  with  the 
context.  Happiness,  the  poet  has  been  saying,  is  some¬ 
times  bestowed  upon  man,  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  evils  that  are  past.  And  he  had  adduced  as  instances 
the  two  daughters  of  Cadmus,  who,  after  lives  of  unparelleled 
misfortunes,  had  been  received  among  the  immortals.  ‘And 
truly,  he  adds,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  death  is  the  end  of 
man/  [and  that,  dying  in  misery,  no  change  can  thereafter 
take  place; — no,  ‘nor,’  on  the  other  hand,]  ‘if  we  end  the 
day  in  peace.  Alternate  waves  of  weal  and  woe  are  con¬ 
tinually  breaking  upon  mortals.’  This  is  intelligible  and 
connected,  and,  we  think,  not  forced.  Mr.  H.  gets  over  the 
matter  smoothly  enough. 

*  And  thus,  they  tell  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean’s  ebb  and  flow, 

Amid  the  daughters  of  the  sea, 

A  sister  nymph  must  Ino  be. 

And  dwell  in  bliss  eternally  : — 

But,  ignorant  and  blind. 

We  little  know  the  coming  hour; 

Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  low’r  ; 

Or  if  to  nature’s  kindly  power 
Our  life  in  peace  resign’d, 

Shall  sink  like  fall  of  summer  eve. 

And  on  the  face  of  darkness  leave 
A  ruddy  smile  behind.- — 

For  grief  and  joy  with  fitful  gale 
Our  craZy  bark  by  turns  assail, 

And  whence  our  blessings  flow, 

That  same  tremendous  Providence 
Will  oft  a  varying  doom  dispense, 

And  lay  the  mighly  low. — ’  pp.  9S,  99 * 

Not  a  word  of  ‘  summer  eve,’  or  ‘  face  of  darkness,’  o t 
6  ruddy  smile,’  or  ‘  crazy  bark,’  in  the  original  at  any  rate* 
There  is  another  passage  somewhat  more  atrocious,  on 
p.  101.,  which  we  thought  of  giving  our  readers;  but  we 
spare  them  the  greek  and  the  commentary. 

The  grand  question  that  pertains  more  immediately  to  trails* 
lations,  as  translations, fis,  has  the  manner  of  the  author  been  pre¬ 
served  ?  And  we  are  almostafraid  that  Mr.  H.  has  been  too 
anxious  to  make  his  original  a  modern  among  moderns,  to  have 
his  lyrics  classed  with  those  of  Scott  and  Southey,  to  allow 
tis  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  a  youthful  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  lightness  of  limb  about  the  translator,  quite  de^ 
lightful,  but  yet,  we  think,  inconsistent  with  the  grave 
demeanour  and  dignified  step  of  Pindar.  Take  for  aft 
example  the  beginning  of  the  first  ode* 
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*  Can  earth,  or  fire*  or  liquid  air, 

With  water’s  sacred  stream  compare  ? 

'  Can  aught  that  wealthy  tyrants  hold 

Surpass  the  lordly  blaze  of  gold  ?— 

Or  lives  there  one,  whose  restless  eye 
Would  seek  along  the  empty  sky, 

Beneath  the  sun’s  meridian  ray, 

A  warmer  star,  a  purer  day  ? — * 

O  thou,  my  soul,  whose  choral  song 
Would  tell  of  contests  sharp  and  strong. 

Extol  not  other  lists  above 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove  ; 

Whence,  borne  on  many  a  tuneful  tongue. 

To  Saturn’s  seed  the  anthem  sung, 

With  harp,  and  flute,  and  trumpet’s  call, 

Hath  sped  to  Hiero’s  festival.- — 

Over  sheep  clad  Sicily, 

Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth. 

Every  flower  of  Virtue’s  tree 

Wove  in  various  wreath  he  weareth. — » 

But  the  bud  of  Poesy 

Is  the  fairest  flower  of  all ; 

Which  the  bards,  in  social  glee, 

Strew  round  Hiero’s  wealthy  hall. — 

The  harp  on  yonder  pin  suspended. 

Seize  it  boy  for  Pisa’s  sake  ; 

And  that  good  steed’s,  whose  thought  will  wake 
A  joy  with  anxious  fondness  blended  ; — > 

No  sounding  lash  his  sleek  side  rended  : — • 

By  Alpheus’  brink,  with  feet  of  flame, 

Self- driven,  to  the  goal  he  tended : 

And  earn’d  the  olive  wreath  of  fame 
For  that  dear  lord,  v/hose  righteous  name 
The  sons  of  Syraeusa  tell ; — 

Who  loves  the  generous  courser  well  ; 

Belov ’d  himself  by  all  who  dwell 
In  Pelops’  Lydian  colony. — ’  pp.  81 — -83. 

This  is  undoubtedly  very  good,  very  animated;  but  it  is 
not  much  in  the  manner  of  Pindar.  Of  the  three  similes 
the  first  is  grievously  paraphrased  from  tZpifOV  ply  Vcfcttg  ;  the 
second  has,  in  the  original,  a  sub-simile  appended;  and 
the  third  is  transposed,  in  the  translation,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity.  Some  of  the  latter  part  too  has  a  little  more 
of  modern  ornament  than  we  could  have  wished  about  it. 
Neither  is  the  conciseness  of  Pindar  very  scrupuously  attended 
to*  by  the  translator. 

• — 5  <P  a\j]w 
n ag  Vfycfi  cry  tiii  Venn. 
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*  he  appeared  close  beside  him,’  in  Mr.  H.  is 

4  Nor  called  in  vain,  through  cloud  and  storm, 

Half  seen,  a  huge  and  shadowy  form, 

The  God  of  waters  came.’  p.  89. 

jLm^of^iyyir  vpvoi  — 4 hymns,  masters  of  the  harp,’  Mr.  H.  renders, 

4  O  song  whose  voice  the  harp  obeys 
Accordant  aye  with  answering  string.’  p.  95. 

And  o  xuro-ofopo;  is  expanded  into 

4  — .  her  son,  in  dreadful  glee 

Who  shakes  the  ivy  wreathed  spear.’  p.  98. 

After  all,  the  translations  are  so  good,  that  we  heartily 
wish  for  more  of  them,  and  hope  that  Mr.  Heber  may  find 
time  to  complete  a  work  so  well  begun.  The  translation 
of  West  and  Pye— the  only  one  of  any  name — is  a  work 
of  cautious  and  timid  mediocrity,  sometimes  elegant,  gene¬ 
rally  smooth,  always  weak.  They  have  4  diffused  the  soul* 
of  Pindar,  4  in  such  a  latitude’  of  verse,  4  as  to  make  dull 
its  faculties  and  lazy.’  The  reader  may  compare  the  opening 
lines  of  the  sixth  Olympic,  as  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Heber 
with  the  following  from  West. 

4  Fair  Camarina,  daughter  of  the  main, 

*  With  gracious  smile  this  choral  song  receive, 

4  Fair  fruit  of  virtuous  toils,  whose  noble  strain 
4  Shall  to  the  Olympic  wreath  new  lustre  give. 

Again, 

Pye.  4  No  hues  fallacious  tinge  my  glowing  lay , 

4  Experience  to  the  world  will  every  truth  display . 

*  This  from  the  Lem  man  dames’  disgrace 
4  Freed  Clymenus’  victorious  son, 

4  When,  clad  in  brazen  arms,  the  race 
4  With  active  limbs  the  hero  won, 

4  And,  taking  from  Hypsipyle  the  crown, 

6  He  thus  the  royal  maid  addressed  : 

4  Behold  the  man  ;  nor  great  in  speed  alone  ! 

4  My  hand  unvanquished,  undismay’d  my  breast 
4  These  silver  tresses  lo  /  are  spread 
4  Untimely  on  a  youthful  head  ; 

4  For  oft’  capricious  nature’s  rage 
*  Gives  to  the  vigorous  brow  the  hoary  tints  of  age.’ 

Heber.  4  — What  ?  do  we  wave  the  glozing  lie  ?— 

Then  whoso  list  my  truth  to  try, 

The  proof  be  in  the  deed  !— 

To  Lemnos’  laughing  dames  of  yore, 

Such  was  the  proof  Ernicus  bore, 

When,  matchless  in  his  speed. 

All  brazen’d-arm’d  the  racer  hoar, 
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Victorious  on  the  applauding  shore, 

Sprang  to  the  proffer’d  meed  ; 

Bow’d  to  the  queen  his  wreathed  head  ; — > 
u  Thou  seest  my  limbs  are  light,”  he  said  ; 

And,  lady,  mayst  tnou  know, 

That  every  joint  is  firmly  strung, 

And  hand  and  heart  alike  are  young ; 

Though  treacherous  time  my  locks  among 
Have  strew’d  a  summer  snow  ?” —  pp.  117,118, 

Mr.  H.’s  verse  is  unshackled  by  the  fetter  of  strophe  and 
artistrophe.  That  such  is  the  proper  verse  for  a  translator 
of  Pindar,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  our  opinion. 
Whether  any  stanza,  any  4  sequence  of  sweet  sounds’,  be 
originally  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  another,  it  would 
be  to  little  purpose  in  this  place  to  inquire.  If  such  stanza 
there  be,  it  must  be  short  and  simple.  It  seems  evident 
that  of  a  long  and  complicated  combination  of  verses,  the 
mind  can  no  longer  connect  the  parts,  and  that  therefore, 
though  all  of  them  may  in  themselves  be  harmonious,  they 
gain  nothing  by  being  joined  together.  Nor  can  the  ear 
be  soothed  by  the  regularity  of  the  repetition ;  4  the  ode,’ 
as  Johnson  remarks,  4  is  finished,  before  the  ear  has  learnt 
its  measures,  and  consequently  before  it  ean  receive  pleasure 
from  their  consonance  or  recurrence.’  At  the  same  time,  too, 
that  the  regularity  of  the  Pindaric  stanza  affords  no  pleasure 
to  the  reader,  it  is  a  woful  incumbrance  on  the  writer, 
fettering  the  freedom  of  his  verse,  and  even  checking  the  flights 
of  his  fancy.  It  is  a  perfect  Procrustes,  which  will  stretch 
a  thought  or  lop  it,  till  it  be  fitted  exactly  to  its  bed. 
How  often,  even  in  a  common  couplet,  is  a  word  introduced 
for  no  earthly  purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  verse — and  how 
much  the  evil  is  increased  in  the  case  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  any  reader  may  satisfy  himself,  by  taking  up  one 
of  our  common  Pindaric  writers.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  that 
Mr.  H.  disclaims  all  acquaintance  with  the  lyric  ternaries.  His 
verse,  as  our  readers  will  already  have  perceived,  is  in  general 
easy  and  harmonious,  and  a  good  deal  resembling  the  rich 
and  rambling  measures  of  Marmion. 

Art.  III.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London . 
Fortheyear  1811.  Part II.  4to.  pp.210 — 396.  Nicol.  1811. 

TN  this  part  of  the  Royal  Society’s  volume  for  1811,  there 
are  nine  distinct  papers,  numbered  from  11,  to  20  inclusive. 

XL  On  the  Causes  which  Influence  the  Direction  of  the  Growth 
of  Roots.  By  I.  A.  Knight ,  Esq.  P\R.S.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S. 
Read  March  1, 1811. 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  vegetable  growth, 
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which  have  occasionally  led  philosophers  to  attribute  to 
to  vegetables  the  properties  of  sensation  and  intelligence, 
notwithstanding  the  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  such 
an  hypothesis  must  always  be  oppressed.  Mr.  Knight,  how¬ 
ever,  pursuing  the  enquiries  in  which  he  has  been  long 
and  usefully  engaged,  has  in  this  communication  offered  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  more  consistent  with  the 
known  laws  of  vegetable  life.  He  first  relates  some  of  the 
experiments  which  he  made  to  determine  the  fact,  that 
the  roots  of  plants  are  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of 
soil  and  situation  in  which  they  may  chance  to  grow.  Thus, 
carrots  and  parsnips,  sown  in  a  trench,  two  feet  deep,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  layer  of  rich  mould,  six  inches 
deep,  and  above  that  a  layer  of  poor  soil  of  eighteen  inches, 
were  very  languid  during  the  early  period  of  their  growth, 
threw  out  few  lateral  fibres,  and  the  root  was  long,  slender, 
and  cylindrical  :  but  when  they  reached  the  layer  of  rich 
soil,  their  growth  was  vigorous,  and  they  threw  out  fibrous 
roots  in  great  number.  When  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment  were  reversed,  and  the  rich  soil  placed  upper¬ 
most  in  the  trench,  the  plants  grew  vigorously  early  in  the 
summer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  few  of  them  had 
penetrated  at  all  into  the  poor  soil,  but  most  of  them  had 
divided  into  several  ramifications  near  the  surface,  and 
others  tapered  rapidly  to  a  point.  Other  experiments  were 
made  with  most  of  the  esculent  garden  plants,  and  with 
similar  results.  The  common  garden  bean  afforded  results 
apparently  the  least  favourable  to  Mr.  Knight’s  views.  Some 
of  the  seeds  were  placed  upon  the  surface  of  mould  in  a 
garden  pot,  and  secured  there  when  the  pot  was  inverted, 
by  a  slender  grating  of  wood.  In  this  situation  the  radicles 
extended  horizontally  along  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and 
pushed  out  fibres  upwards  into  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  (which  Mr.  K.  had  before  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  direction  of 
roots)  and  just  as  if  guided  by  the  instinctive  passions  and 
feelings  of  animal  life.  This  however  was  found  to  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  moisture  or  dryness;  for  when 
every  part  of  the  radicles  was  equally  supplied  with  moisture, 
they  grew  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
quite  uninfluenced  by  the  mould  above  them  :  when  this 
was  not  done,  the  fibrous  roots  were  sent  off  only  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  the  other  portion  of  the  radicle  being  rendered 
rigid  and  inexpansible  by  the  action  of  the  dry  air  to  which 
they  were  exposed. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  suggested  by  Mr, 
Knight,  is  founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  known  influence 
of  light  upon  the  branches  of  trees  most  exposed  to  its 
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action.  *  As  the  operation  of  light  gives  ability  to  the 
branch  to  attract  and  employ  the  ascending  or  alburnous 
current  of  sap,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  opera- 
tion  of  proper  food  and  moisture  in  the  soil  upon  the 
bark  of  the  root,  may  give  ability  to  that  organ  to  attract 
and  employ  the  descending  or  critical  current  of  sap.’ 
Pursuing  this  analogy,  Mr,  K.  compares  the  situation  of 
the  roots  of  a  plant  in  a  poor  soil,  to  the  branches  of 
trees  in  a  crowded  forest,  the  growth  being  checked,  in 
the  one  instance  by  want  of  light,  and  in  the  other  by  want 
of  proper  soil  and  nutriment.  In  confirmation  of  these 
views  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  K.  observed  the  growth 
of  the  fibrous  roots  to  be  obviously  accelerated,  as  the 
points  approached  any  considerable  quantity  of  decompo¬ 
sing  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

O  O 

XII.  On  the  Solar  Eclipse  which  is  said  to  have  been  pre« 

dieted  by  Thales ,  By  Francis  Baily ,  Esq.  Communicated 

by  H.  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  Read  March  14,  1811. 

The  Eclipse  to  which  this  communication  relates,  is  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  put  an  end  to  a  furious  war  which 
raged  betwixt  the  Medes  and  Lydians.  According  to  that 
historian,  4  the  contest  had  continued  during  five  years,  with 
&  alternate  advantages  to  each  party  :  in  the  sixth,  there 
4  was  a  sort  of  nocturnal  combat .  For,  after  an  equal  fortune 
4  on  both  sides,  and  whilst  the  two  armies  were  engaging, 

4  the  day  suddenly  became  night.  Thales  the  Milesian,  had 
6  predicted  this  phenomenon  to  the  lonians  :  and  had  ascer- 
6  tained  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  would  happen. 

4  The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  seeing  that  the  night  had  thus 
4  taken  place  of  the  day,  desisted  from  the  combat;  and 
4  both  parties  became  desirous  of  making  peace.’  As  neither 
the  time  nor  place  of  this  singular  event  are  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  the  aid  of  Astronomy  has  been  called  in  to 
fix  the  date  :  for  as  the  date  of  some  other  events  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  this,  its  precise  determination  has 
been  deemed  an  object  not  of  curiosity  merely,  but  of 
utility.  In  this  investigation,  however,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  has  asisen,  and  the  extreme  limits  of  time  which 
have  been  assigned  for  the  event,  include  a  period  of 
forty-three  years.  But  Mr.  B.  proves  from  acknowledged 
historical  data,  that  it  could  not  have  happened  earlier  than 
the  year  629.  B.  C.  nor  later  than  595  B.  C.  which  narrows 
the  period  within  which  it  must  have  happened  to  thirty-four 
years.  4  If  therefore  (he  observes)  we  can  find  within  this 
short  space  of  thirty-four  years,  a  solar  eclipse  winch  was 
central  and  total  within  that  part  of  Asia  bordering  on  the 
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two  hostile  empires,  where  this  battle  was  probably  fought* 
we  may  justly  conclude  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by 
the  historian.’  The  impossibility  of  any  of  the  eclipses 
assigned  by  Pliny,  Scaliger,  Calvisius,  Petavius,  or  Usher, 
being  the  one  in  question,  had  been  demonstrated  by  Mayer, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Rev.  G.  Costard,  whose  calculations 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1753.  Mr. 
Rady  has  recalculated  the  elements  of  them  all,  and  does 
not  find  one  in  which  the  requisite  circumstances  are 
combined.  The  question  with  respect  to  these  may  be 
considered  therefore  as  finally  determined.  For  Mr.  B.  founded 
his  calculations  upon  the  Tables  Astronomiques,  recently 
published  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  in  France,  which 
give  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the  most 
distant  periods  with  the  greatest  exactness  :  the  lunar 
equations  have  been  rendered  extremely  correct,  by  the 
successive  labours  of  Mayer,  Mason,  and  Berry;  while  the 
secular  variations  deduced  from  the  formulas  of  Laplace, 
render  it  practicable  to  determine  the  true  place  of  the 
sun  and  moon  for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  sera. 

With  the  important  aid  derived  from  this  source,  Mr.  B.  has 
calculated  not  only  all  the  eclipses  which  have  been  fixed  upon 
by  previous  inquirers  into  this  subject,  but  all  that  were  likely 
to  be  visible  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  year  650  B.  C.  to  580  B.  C. 
including  a  period  of  seventy  years,  and  in  this  period  he  finds 
only  one  that  was  central  in,  or  near  any  part  of  that  penin¬ 
sula.  This  happened  September  30,  610.  B.  C.  and  he  con¬ 
sequently  regards  this  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It 
was  central  and  total  to  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Media,  and  the  path  of  the  moon’s  umbra  lay  in  the  very  track 
where  the  two  hostile  armies  probably  met. 

XIII.  An  account  of  the  great  Derby  shire  Denudation.  By  Mr. 

J.  Farey,  Sen.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 

Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S.  Read  March  21,  1811. 

Mr.  Farey  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
survey  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  year  1807.  His  report 
is  already  before  our  readers.*  In  the  paper  before  us,  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  general  conclusions  which  Mr.  F. 
was  led  to  form  relative  to  this  singular  district ;  in  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  too  much  hypothesis  mingled 
with  a  good  deal  of  industrious  observation.  Indeed  he  him¬ 
self  informs  us  that  on  his  first  survey,  having  found  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  had  imbibed  under  Mr.  Smith  (of  the  regular 
bassetting  of  the  British  strata,  in  the  direction  from  east  to 
west)  inapplicable  to  Derbyshire;  on  his  return  to  town,  he 
*  set  about  the  consideration  of  stratified  masses,  broken  and 

9m  II  m  <»  »■"  — ■  ■— » » . .  "  r-„  ,--rr  r  -  '  ‘  n  -nr--  --r.  ,  -nT  T.U  I  T  «11  ‘ 


*  See  Eel.  Rey.  for  1812.  Vol,  VIII.  p.  824, 
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dislocated,  and  then  cut  and  denudated  in  all  the  variety  of 
cases  and  degrees  of  each.’  In  traversing  the  island  from  east 
to  west,  Mr.  F.  observes  that  after  having  passed  the  edges  of 
the  lias  limestones,  and  clay  strata,  an  4  immense  stratum  of 
red  earth  or  marie’  is  met  with,  which  appears  once  to  have 
covered  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  island.  Instead,  however, 
of  finding  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the  island  now 
covered  with  it,  we  observe 

‘  numerous  local  and  many  very  large  tracts  of  strata,  surrounded  by 
vertical  and  connected  faults,  and  greatly  tilted  and  lifted ;  from  the 
surface  of  which  lifted  tracts,  the  upper  red  earth,  and  vast  and  very 
unequal  thicknesses  of  strata  that  lay  in  regular  succession  below  this 
red  earth  have  been  densedated,  ahrufited ,  or  carried  off,  leaving  thus  a 
great  variety  of  what  have  been  called  coat  fields,  or  mineral  basins ,  in 
which  limited  tracts  great  and  most  important  series  of  strata,  are  to  be 
seen  bassetting,  (owing  to  the  local  denudations)  of  which  the  basset 
edges,  or  continued  endings  can  nowhere  be  traced  in  these  islands/ 

Of  the  space  which  intervenes  between  these  mineral  basins, 
Mr.  F.  observes  that  large  tracts 

r  are  still  occupied  by  the  red  marie,  containing  local  strata  of  gypsum, 
rock  salt,  sand,  micaceous  gritstone,  &c«  in  its  substance,  or  exposed  by 
denudation,  and  in  others,  local  strata,  or  modules  of  great  extent,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  rudely  chrystallized  masses  of  slate,  greenstone,  sienite, 
basalt,  &c.  forming  hills  or  mountains  ( often  intersected  by  mineral  veins) 
from  the  tops  of  which  masses  the  red  marie  has  in  most  instances  been 
denudated/ 

On  this  hypothesis  Mr.  F.  proceeds  to  describe  and  explain 
what  he  calls  the  great  Derbyshire  denudation,  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  consist  of  a  series  of  three  or  four  separately  lifted 
tracts,  one  within  the  other. 

In  tracing  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  faults  by  which  the 
three  tracts  are  surrounded,  Mr.  F.  has  evidently  exercised  a 
very  great  degree  of  industry,  but  after  all  his  industry,  much 
and  we  think  far  too  much  is  determined  by  conjecture,  which 
in  matters  of  science,  and  especially  in  geology,  ought,  if  em¬ 
ployed  at  all,  to  be  employed  with  care. 

XIV.  An  Account  of  an  Appendix  to  the  small  Intestines  of 

Birds.  By  James  Macartney,  Esq.  F.  R .  S.  Read  March 

21,  1811.' 

The  4  appendix,’  described  in  this  paper,  is  the  remnant  of 
the  duct  communicating  from  the  intestine  to  the  membrane 
investing  the  yolk  in  the  chick  ;  the  yolk  hag  itself,  in  a 
very  contracted  state,  being  commonly  appended  to  it.  3t  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  the  student  of  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  although  its  extraordinary  size  in  some  birds  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked,  Mr.  Macartney  observed  it  first  in  the 
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snipe,  exceeding  the  length  of  the  caeca  of  two  great  intestines, 
and  a  similar  conformation  was  found  to  exist  in  the  curlew 
and  woodcock,  hut  whether  its  size  depends  on  the  habits  of 
these  birds  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  appears  to  consist  only 
of  the  peritoneal  and  villous  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  constantly  exhibits  a  surface  covered  with 
small  cells,  and  is  filled  with  mucus.  It  would  appear  there¬ 
fore  to  perform  the  office  of  a  mucous  gland. 

XV.  An  Account  of  a  Vegetable  Wcrx  from  Brazil.  By  William 
Thomas  Brandt^  Esq.  F,  R.  S.  Read  May  9,  1811. 

This  wax  was  sent  to  Lord  Grenville,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as 
anew  product  brought  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  South  America,  between  the  latitude  of  3°  and 
*7°  north.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  which  little  is  known, 
except  its  name,  among  the  natives  ;  hut  it  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  palm  tribe,  and  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  districts  where  it  grows,  to  report  particularly 
on  its  nature  and  properties. 

The  wax,  in  its  rough  state,  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  pale 
grey  powder,  and  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  impurities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fibres  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  tree, 
It  has  but  little  taste;  its  odour  resembles  new  hay.  its  specific 
gravity  is  .980,  and  it  melts  at  206°  which  is  64®  higher  than  the 
melting  point  of  bees  wax.  When  cleared  of  its  impurities  by 
melting  and  straining,  its  colour  is  a  dirty  green,  and  when 
cold  it  is  moderately  hard  and  brittle.  Water  boiled  upon  it 
for  some  hours  acquires  a  brown  tinge,  and  the  peculiar  odour 
of  the  wax.  Alcohol  has  no  action  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but 
two  ounces  of  boiling  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  826,  dissolves  about  ten 
grains,  of  which  eight  are  deposited  as  it  cools,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  separate  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  solution  has  a 
slight  green  colour.  Sulphuric  aether  sp.  gr.  .7563  dissolves  it 
very  sparingly  at  60°,  but  when  made  to  boil,  two  ounces 
dissolve  30  grains,  of  which  26  are  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools.  Its  combinations  with  fixed  oils  resembles  those  of 
bees  wax,  being  of  an  intermediate  consistence  proportioned 
to  the  respective  quantities  of  each.  On  investigating  the 
properties  of  some  of  its  combinations  with  olive  oil,  they  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  aether,  though  scarcely  so  in 
boiling  alcohol  ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  B,  at  first  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  the  wax,  but  farther  enquiry  into  the  action  of 
aether  upon  the  fixed  oils,  corrected  his  error,  and  disclosed 
some  unexpected  results.  Four  ounces  of  sulphuric  aether 
sp.  gr.  .756  was  found  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  l  J  ounce  of 
expressed  oil  of  almonds,  1*  ounce  of  olive  oil,  2\  ounces  of 
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linseed  oil,  and  an  indefinite  proportion  of  castor  oil.  The 
expressed  oils  of  almonds,  olives,  and  linseed,  were  sparingly 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  .820,  the  linseed  oil  being  the 
most  soluble,  one  dram  being  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of 
alcohol.  Castor  oil  was  found  to  dissolve  in  any  proportion  in 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  .820,  but  very  sparingly  in  that  of  sp.  gr, 
.840,  but  the  addition  of  one  part  of  camphor  to  eight  of  the 
alcohol,  increased  its  solvent  power  very  considerably  with 
respect  to  castor  oil,  but  not  with  any  of  the  other  oils. 
Boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  840  dissolves  both  linseed  and 
castor  oils  in  rather  large  proportion,  but  they  are  deposited 
on  cooling,  a  small  portion  only  remaining  permanently  dis¬ 
solved.  The  addition  of  water  to  any  of  the  solutions,  either 
in  aether  or  alcohol,  causes  the  oil  to  separate,  apparently 
unchanged.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies,  either  caustic  or  car¬ 
bonated,  produce  no  change  on  the  wax,  at  a  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  some  of  the  solutions  acquire  a  pale  rose  colour,  yet 
even  in  these  the  addition  of  an  acid  does  not  cause  any  preci¬ 
pitation.  By  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.  45,  nitrous  gas 
was  disengaged,  and  the  wax  became  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ; 
it  became  also  more  hard  and  brittle,  but  was  not  deprived  of  its 
peculiar  odour.  In  this  state,  the  alcalies  changed  ns  colour  to 
a  bright  brown,  which  was  destroyed  by  washing  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  its  original  colour  was  restored,  its  fusibility 
and  inflammability  remaining  unimpaired.  The  same  change  of 
colour  was  effected  by  nitric  acid  diluted  with  eight  parts  of 
water.  The  attempts  made  to  bleach  it  were  not  very  successful ; 
some  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  exposed  to  the  light,  spread  upon  glass,  became  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  in  three  weeks,  and  on  the  surface  was  nearly  white. 
A  similar  change  was  effected  by  steeping  very  thin  plates  of  it 
in  liquid  oxy-muriatic  acid,  but  by  neither  of  these  agents  was 
it  rendered  perfectly  white.  Muriatic  acid  exerts  no  action  upon 
it,  except  to  destroy  part  of  its  colour.  Sulphuric  acid,  aided 
by  heat,  decomposes  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it  sparingly,  if 
assisted  by  heat,  but  the  solution  is  not  permanent,  and  though 
the  wax  is  made  white  by  boiling  in  this  acid,  its  natural  colour 
is  restored  by  simply  washing  it  with  water,  it  is  rapidly  de¬ 
composed  when  fused  in  contact  with  oxy-muriatic  gas  ;  and  the  . 
resultofitsdestructive  distillation  is  analogous  to  thatof  bees  wax. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  though  it  agrees  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  characters  with  the  different  varieties  of  wax,  yet  it  differs 
from  them  in  many  of  its  chemical  properties.  The  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  it  as  a  material  for  the  formation  of  candles 
were  highly  satisfactory,  and  if  it  can  he  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  it  will  doubtless,  become  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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XVI.  Astronomical  Observations  relating  to  the  Constructions  of 
the  Heavens,  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  a  critical  examination , 
the  result  of  which  'appears  to  throw  some  new  light  upon  the 
organization  of  the  celestial  bodies.  By  William  Herschell , 
L.  L.  D.  F.R.S.  Read  June  20,  181 1. 

The  object  of  this  long  paper  of  seventy-five  pages,  is  to 
arrange  the  various  nebulous  appearances  which  Dr.  H.  has 
observed  in  his  numerous  sweeps  across  the  heavens,  so  as  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  some  rational  deductions  relative  to  their 
nature.  The  attempt  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
genuine  philosophy,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
crowned  in  this  instance  with  any  signal  degree  of  success. 
The  arrangement  itseif  includes  thirty-four  subdivisions,  many 
of  them  differing  from  each  so  very  slightly,  that  a  pretty  high 
magnifying  power  is  occasionally  necessary  to  find  out  wherein 
the  difference  subsists.  In  the  language  of  botany  they  would 
he  described  as  varieties,  not  as  distinct  species.  We  subjoin 
the  Doctor's  c<  concluding  remarks.” 

c  The  total  dissimilitude  between  the  appearance  of  a  diffusion  of 
the  nebulous  matter  and  a  star,  is  so  striking,  that  an  idea  of  the 
conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other,  can  hardly  occur  to  any  one  who 
has  not  before  him  the  result  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  nebulous 
system  which  has  been  displayed  in  this  paper.  The  end  I  have  had 
in  view,  by  arranging  my  observations  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  has  been  to  shew,  that  the  above-mentioned  extremes 
may  be  connected  by  such  nearly  allied  intermediate  steps,  as  will  make 
it  highly  probable  that  every  succeeding  state  of  the  nebulous  matter  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  gravitation  upon  it  while  in  a  foregoingone,  and 
by  such  steps  the  successive  condensation  of  it  has  been  brought  up  to  the 
planetary  condition.  From  this  the  tiansit  to  the  stellar  form,  it  has 
been  shewn,  requires  but  a  very  small  additional  compression  of  the 
nebulous  matter,  and  several  instances  have  been  given  which  connect  the 
planetary  to  the  stellar  appearance.  The  faint  stellar  nebulae  have 
also  been  well  connected  will  all  sorts  of  faint  nebulae,  of  a  larger 
size ;  and  in  a  number  of  the  smaller  sort,  their  approach  to  the  starry 
appearance  is  so  advanced,  that  in  my  observations  of  many  of  them  it 
became  doubtful  whether  they  were  not  stars  already.  It  must  have  been 
noticed,  that  I  have  confined  myself  in  every  one  of  the  preceding  articles 
to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  appearance  of  nebulous  matter  in  the  state  in 
which  my  observations  represented  it;  they  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  observations  under  consideration,  and  were  not  given  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  systematic  opinion,  such  as  will  admit  of  complete 
demonstration.  The  observations  themselves  are  arranged  so  conveniently 
that  any  astronomer,  chemist,  or  philosopher,  after  having  considered  my 
critical  remarks,  may  form  what  judgment  appears  most  probable  to  him. 
At  all  events,  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  every  inquisitive  mind,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  stupendous  con¬ 
struction  of  the  heavens  ;  and  what  I  have  said  may  at  least  serve  to  throw 
some  new  light  upon  the  organization  of  the  heavenly  bodies,” 
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XVII.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  State  in  which  Spirit  exists 
in fermented  Liquors:  with  a  Table  exhibiting  the  relative 
proportion  of  pure  Alcohol  conta  ined  in  several  kinds  of  Wine 
and  some  other  Liquors.  By  William  Thomas  Brande ,  Esq . 
E.B.S.  Read  June  13,  1811. 

This  paper  relates  to  a  question  of  some  curiosity,  and  notdes* 
.titute  of  importance  ;  since  it  is  a  matter  of  very  general  remark, 
that  wines  are  less  injurious  to  health,  than  alcohol  brought  to 
the  same  degree  of  strength  by  being  diluted  with  water.  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  of  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty  than  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  to  be.  The  experiments  made  by  Fabroni 
upon  it,  and  published  in  the  Annales  de  Chemie,  led  him  to 
infer  that  the  alcohol  did  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  wine, 
but  was  a  product  of  distillation.  He  attempted  its  separation 
from  the  wine  by  the  addition  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  any  by  this  means,  though  the 
same  method,  he  says,  detected  alcohol  added  to  wine,  even 
in  so  small  a  proportion  as  a  one-hundredth  part. — Mr.  Brande 
adopted  the  method  employed  hv  Fabroni :  but  though  he  was 
careful  to  use  wines  to  which  no  spirit  had  been  added, 
yet  in  his  hands  this  test  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  mani¬ 
fested  far  less  power  and  delicacy.  Four  onnces  of  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  potash  added  to  eight  ounces  of  port  wine, 
which  had  been  ascertained  to  yield  twenty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  by  distillation  of  sp.  gr.  .825,  did  not  cause  any 
spontaneous  separation  of  alcohol,  though  a  strong  solution 
of  the  suh-carbonate  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  mass  which  floated  above  was  of  a  gelatinous  consistency. 
One  ounce  of  alcohol  added  to  seven  ounces  of  the  same 
wine  gave  no  indication“of  the  separation  of  alcohol  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  they  were  mixed  together  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  to  six  of  wine,  a  thin  stratum  of 
impure  alcohol  separated  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five,  the  alcohol  separated  very  readity, 
and  the  gelatinous  mass  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
solution  which  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  pint 
of  port  wine  was  distilled  in  a  sand  heat,  and  the  alcohol  was 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  residuum  from  which  it  had  been 
obtained,  but  from  this  no  alcohol  was  separated  by  the  sub¬ 
carbonate.  Sherry  and  Madeira  presented  nearly  similar  *re- 
su  ts.  Supposing  that  the  acid  which  is  always  present  in 
wine  might  influence  the  results,  Mr.  B.  next  neutralized  it 
by  adding  carbonate  of  lime,  previous  to  adding  the  sub-car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  but  no  alcohol  was  procured  by  spontaneous 
separation  from  wine  thus  treated.  Lime  water  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  deposition  of  the  extractive  and  colouring  matter. 
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Finally,  Mr.  B.  distilled  wine  at  different  temperatures,  sup¬ 
posing  that  if  it  was  a  product  of  distillation  its  quantity  would 
vary  with  the  temperature  employed  ;  this  however  was  not 
the  case,  for  the  same  wine  afforded  so  nearly  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  in  all  the  distillations,  that  no  difference  could 
be  presumed  to  exist;  and  indeed  as  the  extreme  temperatures 
were  200°  and  180°  no  variation  could  well  be  expected,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  boiling  point  is  only  176°. 

The  second  division  of  the  paper  gives  a  table  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  wines,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  and  also  of  malt 
liquors  and  spirits,  as  determined  by  distillation.  Though 
we  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Brande,  yet  his  experi¬ 
ments  lead  to  conclusions  so  remote  from  our  ordinary  appre¬ 
hensions  and  experience,  as  to  cause  us  to  hesitate  in  em¬ 
bracing  his  opinion  that  alcohol  exists  in  wine,  and  is,  to  use 
bis  own  language,  an  educt,  not  a  product.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  table,  raisin  wine  contains  25.77  percent,  of  alcohol, 
while  the  strongest  Madeira  contains  only  24.42,  and  the 
strongest  port  only  25i83  :  currant  wine  is  rated  at  20.55  per 
cent,  wdiiie  the  highest  number  affixed  to  four  varieties  of 
sherry  is  19. 88.  These  extraordinary  differences,  so  remote 
from  our  ordinary  notions,  almost  justify  the  conjecture  that 
the  saccharine  matter  in  our  domestic  wines  may  be  converted 
into  alcohol  during  distillation.  And  indeed  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  alcohol  must  be  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  distillation,  and  not  an  educt,  when  we  learn  from 
the  table  before  us  that  raisin  wine  yields  nearly  26  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  and  brandy  only  53,  so  that  two  glasses  of  raisin 
wine  contain  nearly  as  much  spirit  as  one  glass  of  brandy.  We 
are  not  unaware  that  the  alcohol  in  wine  may  have  its  proper¬ 
ties  greatly  altered  and  modified  by  the  state  of  combination 
in  which  it  may  exist,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
to  explain  a  difference  so  remarkable.  A  series  of  synthetical 
experiments  might  possibly  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
this  still  obscure  subject. 

XVIII.  Account  of  a  Lithological  Survey  of  Schehallien ,  made  in 

order  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  which  com¬ 
pose  that  mountain .  By  John  Playfair,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Read 

June  27,  1811. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  in  1774  upon 
Schehallien  were  intended  to  determine  the  question  of  the 
general  diffusion  of  gravitation  through  all  terrestrial  matter  ; 
and  the  conclusive  evidence  which  they  afforded  of  the  fact* 
has  made  all  further  research  on  that  subject  unnecessary. 
The  data  however  which  were  thus  obtained  for  determining 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  did  not  possess  all  the  accuracy 
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of  which  the  inquiry  was  susceptible,  since  a  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  various  rocks  which 
formed  the  mountain  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
calculations  of  Dr.  Hutton,  founded  upon  Dr.  Maskelyne’s  ex¬ 
periments,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mountain  was  estimated 
at  5.  water  being  2 :  and  it  was  to  give  the  greatest  attainable 
precision  to  this  interesting  inquiry,  that  the  present  survey 
was  undertaken.  It  was  made  in  the  summer  of  180],  by  Mr. 
Playfair,  assisted  by  Lord  W.  Seymour.  Their  first  object 
was  to  procure  sound  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  rock 
in  the  mountain,  which  had  any  remarkable  difference  of 
external  character,  and  to  estimate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
relative  proportion  of  each.  It  was  requisite  also  to  determine 
the  position  of  each  variety,  relatively  to  the  stations  selected 
by  Dr.  M.  for  bis  observations,  since  that,  as  well  as  their 
quantity  and  specific  gravity,  must  have  contributed  to  de- 
termine  the  quantity  of  attraction  upon  the  plumb-line.  It 
was  of  importance  therefore  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
different  stations,  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  and  this  was 
with  some  difficulty  effected  by  the  traces  of  the  huts  which 
bad  been  employed  as  observatories,  and  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  guides  who  had  been  employed  during  the  survey. 

The  rocks  which  compose  Schehallien  are  of  the  class  called 
Primitive,  and  are  disposed  in  large  parallel  strata,  nearly 
vertical,  stretching  from  N.  E.  to  S.W.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  whole  of  its  summit,  consists  of  an 
extremely  hard,  compact,  granular  quartz  ;  below  this  is 
a  range  of  schistus,  containing  mica  and  hornblende  ;  and 
near  the  base,  a  granular  and  highly  cbrystallized  micaceous 
limestone  is  occasionally  met  with,  which  in  a  few  places 
ascends  to  a  considerable  height.  All  these  rocks  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  strata,  and  traversed  in  different  directions  by  veins 
or  dykes  of  porphyry  and  greenstein.  From  the  vertical 
position  of  the  strata,  Mr.  P.  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  the 
rock  which  appears  any  where  on  the  surface,  may  continue 
through  the  body  of  the  mountain,  down  to  its  base,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but  that  this  probability  is  less 
strong  with  reference  to  granular  quartz,  than  to  the  mica¬ 
ceous  rocks. 

Mr.  Playfair,  however,  and  Lord  W.  Seymour  were  both 
inclined  to  think  that  the  granular  quartz  which  formed  the 
upper  portion  of  Schehallien,  penetrated  down  to  its  base, 
since  the  strata  were  nearly  vertical.  But  as  they  found  after¬ 
wards,  in  examining  another  portion  of  the  Grampian  chain 
where  the  summit  was  a  granular  quartz,  that  it  did  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  interior,  their  conclusion  was  rendered  in  some 
degree  doubtful.  And  as  the  result  of  the  calculation  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  must  be  much  influenced  by  such  a 
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variation,  Mr.  P.  has  given  it  as  deduced  frqm  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  interior  of  the  mountain  consists  of  granular  quartz, 
and  also  from  that  of  its  lower  part  being  composed  entirely  of 
mica  and  horn-blende  slate.  In  applying  the  result  of  his 
survey  to  actual  calculation,  and  to  the  confirmation  or 
correction  (if  necessary)  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  calculus  (inserted  in 
the  Phil.  Trails,  for  1778)  Mr.  Playfair  pursued  the  track 
opened  by  that  eminent  mathematician. 

‘  In  the  computation  which  Dr.  Hutton  made  of  the  attraction  of 
Schehallien,  he  supposed  its  mass  divided  into  960  vertical  columns, 
and  he  computed  the  force  with  which  each  of  these  columns  disturbed 
the  direction  of  a  plummet  suspended  in  either  observatory,  supposing 
them  all  homogeneous  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  dense  as  water.  Now 
knowing  from  our  survey,  and  the  combination  of  geometrical  with 
mineralogical  observations,  the  specific  gravity  of  each  of  these  columns 
at  the  surface,  and  conceiving  (what  we  have  shewn,  with  one  exception, 
to  be  probable)  that  the  column  remains  the  same  through  its  whole 
length,  we  can  compare  the  real  attraction  with  that  assigned  to  it  in 
Dr.  Hutton’s  calculation.  The  attraction  of  any  column  computed  on 
this  hypothesis  being  divided  by  2 ,  5,  and  multiplied  by  the  true  specific 
gravity,  will  give  the  real  attraction,  or  effort  in  disturbing  the  plumb- 
line.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  continuation  is  formed,  though 
simplifications  occurred,  that  very  much  diminished  the  labour  of  the 
computation,  the  nature  of  the  rock  leading  us  in  the  end  to  distinguish 
only  two  differences  of  specific  gravity  ;  and  the  ingenious  deductions 
of  Dr.  Hutton,  together  with  the  excellent  order  that  prevails  in  his 
computation,  having  made  it  easy  to  follow  a  route  which  he  had  cleared 
of  dV  its  greatest  difficulties.” 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  selected,  was  deter- 
it  ied  by  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy  with  great  accuracy;  and 
the  mean  of  thirteen  specimens  of  the  quartz  rock  was 
found  to  be  2.  6398,  and  of  fifteen  specimens  of  mica  and 
calcareous  schistus,  2.81039. 

From  these  data  Mr.  Playfair  calculates  the  mean  density 
of  the  globe,  supposing  the  quartz  which  constitutes  the 
summit  of  Schehallien  to  descend  to  its  base,  to  be  4.  55886  ; 
and  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  quartz  forming  the  summit  only, 
the  remaining  portion  being  micaceous  and  calcareous  schistus 
at  4.  866997. 

e  The  measure  thus  obtained,  for  the  mean  density,  or  mean  specific 
gravity  of  the  earth,  is  above  that  of  any  of  the  precious  stones,  and  is 
nearly  a  mean  between  the  results  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Cavendish. 
According  to  the  former  it  is  4.481,  according  to  the  latter,  5,48, 
the  mean  of  which  is  4.  98.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  last 
of  our  results  is  nearly  ],  qr  less  than  a  forty-fifth  part.  If  we  are 
to  consider  the  experiments  on  Schehallien  singly,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  contained  between  the 
limits  deduced  from  the  different  suppositions  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  mountain,  so  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  4.  5588,  nor  greater  than 
I.  867.  The  mean  of  these  is  nearly  4,713.’ 
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XIX.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  Vision .  By  William 

Charles  Wells.  M.D.  E.  R.S  Read  July  4th,  1811. 

This  ingenious  and  satisfactory  paper  originated  in  a  case 
in  which  Dr.  Wells  was  consulted  in  1809.  A  gentleman 
'  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  after  a  slight  catarrhal  affection, 
was  seized  with  slight  stupor,  and  a  sense  of  weight  about  his 
forehead.  He  began  at  the  same  time  to  see  less  distinctly 
than  before  with  his  right  eye ;  the  upper  eye-lid  became 
paralytic,  and  the  iris  was  observed  to  be  much  dilated.  In 
a  few  days  the  left  eye  became  similarly  affected,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  sensibility 
to  light  was  undiminished,  though  the  iris  was  little  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  light  passing  through  the  pupil  ;  but  the 
eye  had  lost  the  power  of  seeing  near  objects  distinctly,  though 
distant  ones  were  seen  as  perfectly  as  before  the  disease.  The 
interposition  of  convex  glasses  restored  the  power  of  seeing 
near  objects  clearly  ;  so  that  the  disease  consisted  in  the  eye 
having  lost  its  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  near  objects, 
a  power  which  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  on  the  action 
of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  since  in  its  relaxed  state 
it  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impression  of  distant  objects. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  similarity  in  this 
case,  to  the  condition  of  the  eye  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  juice  of  Belladonna,  Dr.  W.  wished  to  ascertain  if  a 
corresponding  change  was  produced  in  the  power  of  vision  by 
its  application.  In  attempting,  however,  to  determine  his  own 
range  of  distinct  vision,  (prior  to  these  proposed  experiments) 
which,  during  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the  period  at 
which  it  had  been  determined  before,  had  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change,  Dr.  W.  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  the  power  which  he  formerly  possessed  of  adapting 
his  eyes  to  different  distances,  and  that  the  glasses  which  he 
used  did  very  little  more  than  supply  the  plaee  of  a  living 
power  which  he  had  entirely  lost.  As  this  change  is  probably 
a  natural  and  general  consequence  of  approaching  age,  Dr. 
W.  suggests  that  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Young  (Phil. 
Trans.  1801)  supplies  no  proof  of  the  want  of  chrystalline 
lens  depriving  a  person  of  the  power  of  distinct  vision  at 
different  distances,  as  the  subject  of  those  experiments  was 
sixty  three  years  old.  The  experiments  with  Belladon¬ 
na  were  made  by  Dr.  Cutting  a  young  physcian,  who  had 
previously  determined  the  range  of  distinct  vision  with  his 
left  eye.  to  commence  at  the  distance  of  six  inches,  and  to 
terminate  at  eight  feet.  Half  an  hour  the  Belladonna  was 
applied ;  and  when  the  pupil  was  but  little  dilated,  distinct 
vision  commenced  at  seven  inches,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
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more,  at  three  feet  and  a  half.  When  the  pupil  had  acquired 
its  greatest  enlargement,  the  rays  from  the  image  of  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  reflected  from  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer 
at  the  distance  of  eight  feet,  could  not  he  prevented  from 
converging  to  a  point  beyond  the  retina,  while  the  parallel  rays 
from  remote  objects  con  verged  to  a  point  upon  the  retina.  The 
eye  continued  in  this  state  to  the  following  day,  and  did  not 
recover  entirely  its  natural  power  until  the  ninth  day.  Dr. 
C.  observed  that  the  pupil  of  his  eye  had  regained  its 
usual  size,  while  the  power  of  the  eye  to  adapt  itself  to  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  was  still  very  limited.  During  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  remained  unaltered.  A  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  experiment  upon  the  right  eye  gave  similar 
results. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  eyes  of  short  sighted 
persons  become  better  adapted  for  the  sight  of  remote 
objects  as  age  advances,  but  this  opinion  Mr.  W.  asserts 
to  be  unfounded  in  fact.  Of  four  short  sighted  persons 
from  fifty  four  to  sixty  years  of  age,  into  the  state  of 
whose  vision  he  has  had  opportunity  to  enquire,  two  have 
observed  no  change  since  they  were  young,  and  the  other 
two  have  become  in  respect  to  distant  objects  more  short 
sighted  than  they  were  in  early  life.  But  along  with  this 
an  opposite  change,  had  taken  place  at  the  other  extremity 
of  their  range  of  perfect  vision,  for  they  had  become  with 
respect  to  near  objects  ionger  sighted.  With  short  sighted 
persons,  consequently,  it  would  appear  that  when  the  eye 
loses  its  power  of  adaptation  to  different  distances,  the  point 
of  perfect  vision  is  intermediate  between  the  two  former 
extremes,  and  not,  as  happens  in  eyes  of  ordinary  range, 
at  the  most  remote  extremity  of  that  range. 

There  are  two  other  subjects  regarding  the  eye,  into  which 
Dr.  W.  has  incidentally  extended  his  enquiries.  The  first  re¬ 
lates  to  the  corresponding  action  of  the  iris  of  each  eye.  This 
is  generally  attributed  to  direct  sympathy  between  them; 
but  he  observed  that  when  one  eye  is  under  the  influence 
of  Belladonna,  the  pupil  of  the  other  becomes  contracted, 
so  that  the  size  of.  the  pupil  appears  to  depend,  not  only  upon 
the  quantity  of  light  failing  upon  its  own  retina,  but  upon 
that  which  is  admitted  to  the  retina  of  the  other  eye,  and 
their  corresponding  motion  is  an  accidental  consequence  of 
this  fact.  The  other  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  muscles  of  the  eye  when  that  organ  is  completely  under 
the  influence  of  Belladonna.  By  comparing  the  distance 
at  which  the  optic  axes  could  be  made  to  cross  each  other, 
Dr.  Cutting  determined  that  their  power  was  not  at  all 
diminished,  even  when  the  eye  was  most  completely  under 
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its  influence;  and  Dr,  Wells  had  before  determined,  that 
though  he  had  lost  the  power  of  altering  the  refractive 
state  of  his  eyes,  yet  the  power  of  the  muscle  had  not 
suffered  any  perceptible  diminution.  It  still  remains  there¬ 
fore  to  be  determined  by  what  means  this  nice  and  deli¬ 
cate  adaptation  of  the  organ  is  accomplished.  That  it  de¬ 
pends  much  if  not  entirely  upon  the  chrystalline,  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  from  the  fact,  that  even  young  persons 
who  have  lost  it,  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  glasses 
of  different  convexity  for  near  and  remote  objects ;  but 
the  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto  made  upon  this 
highly  curious  and  interesting  subject,  have  as  yet  thrown 
no  satisfactory  light  upon  the  means  by  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. 


Art,  IV.  si  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scrifiture  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ  ;  including  a  brier  Review  of  the  Controversy  between 
Dr.  Horsley  and  Dr,  Priestley,  and  a  Summary  of  the  various  Opinions 
entertained  by  Christians  upon  this  Subject.  By  Thomas  Bdsham, 
Minister  of  the  Church  in  Essex- Street.  Svo.  Price  12s,  boards. 
J.  John*on  and  Co.  1812. 

Th  E  substance  of  this  volume,  its  author  informs  us, 
was  delivered  in  a  course  of  lectures  to  his  pupils, 
when  he  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  Daventry.  The 
Dissenting  Academy  at  this  place,  was  a  continuation  of 
that  over  which  Dr.  Doddridge  presided  at  Northampton; 
and  which,  by  the  will  of  its  benevolent  founder,  Mr, 
Coward,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Trustees,  who 
were  expected  to  guarantee  the  orthodox  integrity  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Belsham  it  should  seem,  began  to  be  d is- 
satisfied  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  seminary,  and 
was  in  consequence  induced  to  commence  4  a  calm  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  ’ 
At  this  time,  from  his  own  avowal,  he  was  4  a  firm  believer 
in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.’ 

On  this  statement  two  reflections  naturally  occur.  The  first 
is,  that  the  author,  at  different  periods,  exhibits  himself  4  a 
firm  believer’ of  opposite  and  contradictory  sentiments ;  and 
therefore,  from  his  own  account,  compared  with  his  present 
views,  he  firmly  believed  without  evidence.  The  other  is, 
that  Mr,  B.  had  but  a  slender  claim,  rather  no  claim  at  all, 
to  the  theological  chair,  when  he  held  the  Anan  pre- ex¬ 
istence  of  Christ,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  foil  extent 
of  his  orthodoxy  at  the  outset,  while  his  post  was  retained 
on  the  condition,  according  to  the  founder’s  will,  that  he 
was  4  a  firm  believer’  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  the  Arian,  as  well  as  to  the  Socinian  hypothesis.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  considerations,  we  think  it  may 
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be  justly  questioned,  whether  a  mind  so  formed  and  so  dis¬ 
posed,  however  active  in  learning,  is  ever  likely  to  arrive 
at  the  c  knowledge  of  the  truth.’  As  for  the  second,  we  must 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Belsham’s  casuistry  to  explain,  how,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  could  retain  an  office,  and  receive  a  salary, 
to  which  he  must  know  he  was  not  iutitled,  during  eight, 
years  of  his  doctrinal  vacillation. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Belsham,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  point  in  question,  carries,  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  plau¬ 
sible  impartiality  :  it  was,  4  to  form  a  collection  of  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  in  any  way  related  to 
the  Person  of  Christ.’  We  do  not  object  to  this  process 
when  properly  conducted ;  but  we  are  convinced  it  cannot 
possibly  be  so  conducted  without  some  pre-requisites  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer.  Every  one  who  has  paid  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
must  know,  that,  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  miuds  differ¬ 
ently  disposed  may  arrive  at  opposite  results.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain,  with  what  dispo¬ 
sitions,  with  what  expectations,  with  what  precognita  we  enter 
upon  this  inquiry.  That  it  be  u  calm  ”  is  not  sufficient 
When  we  peruse  the  records  of  civil  history,  the  maxims  of 
Confucius,  the  eclogues  of  Virgil,  or  the  elements  of  Euclid, 
we  may  4  calmly’  expect  to  be  gratified — the  active  principle 
of  curiosity  is  kept  awake,  and  we  anticipate  some  rays  of  truth 
convertible  to  useful  purposes.  But  when  we  read  the  will,  the 
<e  last  will  and  testament’  ’  of  a  father  or  brother,  we  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  the  document.  Here,  to  be  perfectly  calm,  is  the  same 
as  to  be  stupid  or  rude.  And  yet,  when  this  very  document 
comes  to  the  decision  of  a  counsel  or  a  judge,  to  whom  it  is  a 
point  of  speculative  concern,  personal  interest  being  out  of  the 
question,  a  ‘calm’  investigation  is  most  proper;  though  even 
in  this  case,  the  form  of  the  words  will  not  always  decide 
the  import  of  the  will,  without  including  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  probable  design  of  the  testator. 

Now,  we  may  ask,  w  hat  w  ere  the  precognita,  what  the  rules 
of  interpretation,  what  the  requisite  circumstances,  that  Mr.  B. 
and  his  pupils  brought  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  6  the 
scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.?’  Our 
Author  shail  speak  for  himself  and  his  brethren: 

«  AH  Christians,  agree  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  to  outward  appearance 
a  man  like  other  wen :  and  that  though  he  was  an  inspired  prophet,  who 
performed  miracles,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  he 
is  not,  on  these  accounts  solely,  to  be  regarded  as  a  being  of  rank  superior  to 
the  human  race,  but  that  separate  and  direct  evidence  is  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  this  specific  fact.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  this  inquiry, 
the  •whole  burthen  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  assert  the  pre-existence,  the 
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original  dignity,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  one  affirm  that  a 
being  who  has  every  appearance,  and  every  incident  and  quality  of  a  man, 
is  not  a  real  man,  but  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to  mankind,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  prove  his  assertion.  If  he  fail  in  his  proof,  his  hypothesis 
vanishes,  and  the  person  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  a  real  man.  In 
this  controversy,  therefore,  the  proper  province  of  the  Arian  and  Trinita¬ 
rian  is  to  propose  the  evidence  of  their  respective  hypotheses  ;  that  is,  to 
state  those  passages  of  scripture  which  they  conceive  to  be  conclusive  in 
favour  of  their  doctrines.  The  sole  concern  of  the  Unitarian  is  to  show  that 
these  arguments  are  inconclusive :  that  the  passages  in  question  are  either 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  or  misunderstood,  or  misapplied.  This  is  the 
precise  state  of  the  question.  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties.  It  must  be 
continually  kept  in  view.  This  view  of  the  subject  points  out  the  true  and 
only  proper  method  of  conducting  the  argument.  It  is  by  proposing  and 
carefully  examining  the  controverted  texts.  He  who  will  not  submit  to 
this  labour  must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  take  his  opinions  upon 
trust.’  p.  1—3. 

We  are  by  no  means  of  the  number  of  those  who  are c  content 
to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  take  our  opinions  upon  trust,  ’We 
have  also  submitted  to  the  labour  of  c  carefully  examining 
the  controverted  texts,’  attended  with  all  the  advantages  of 
Mr.  B.’s  criticisms  and  comments.  But  to  record,  seriatim , 
what  we  were  constrained,  by  apparent  superior  evidence, 
to  regard  as  false  deductions,  and  to  give  at  length  our 
reasons  for  so  thinking,  would  require  a  ponderous  volume 
like  h  is  own.  An  undertaking,  with  this  specific  design,  we 
find  is  publicly  announced ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  cause 
of  truth,  candour,  and  piety  will  be  promoted  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  All  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  an  article 
in  a  periodical  work,  may  be  comprised  under  two  leading 
divisions;  in  the  first  place,  some  observations  outlie  author’s 
assumed  principles,  and  secondly,  some  remarks  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  controverted  subject. 

Mr.  B.  assumes,  in  limine ,  that  ‘  all  Christians  agree  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  to  outward  appearance  a  man  like 
other  mend  In  other  words,  he  takes  for  granted  that  all 
Christians  agree  to  be  Socinians ;  since  who  ,  besides 
these,  professing  Christianity,  will  concur  in  this  assertion, 
without  a  corrective  limitation  of  the  similarity  ?  To  that 
declaration  of  the  Apostle,  indeed,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  66  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren,  ”  as  explained  by  the  Apostle  himself, 
all  Christians,  worthy  of  the  name,  will  unreservedly  sub- 
scribe.  Some  of  the  ancient  visionaries  who  assailed  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  church,  contended, 
it  is  true,  that  he  had  not  a  real  but  only  an  apparent  human 
body.  But  these  dreams  are  gone.  It  is  now  universally 
maintained,  as  those  who  take  the  holy  scriptures,  common 
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sense,  and  right  reason  for  their  guides,  have  ever  maintained, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  true  body  and  soul,  that  is,  a  human 
nature,  subject  to  the  innocent  infirmities  of  that  nature. 
But  the  scriptures  assert  that  in  other  very  extraordinary 
respects  he  was  not  like  other  men.  They  testify  that,  while 
in  this  world,  i  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,’  that  c  he  knew  no  sin,’  or  was  no  sinner, 
*  did  no  sin,’  but  was  i  without  blemish  and  without  spot.’ 
This  is  an  essential  difference  of  (  appearance,’ — and  the 
Bible  teaches  us  the  reality.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Jesus 
appears  a  perfect  unique  of  character,  among  the  countless 
millions  of  free  agents  who  have  inhabited  our  globe  as  the 
descendants  of  the  first  man.  To  that  declaration,  univer¬ 
sally  true  when  applied  to  others,  ‘  there  is  not  a  just  man 
upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not,’  he  was  a  perfect 
exception.  Must  we  ask  Mr.  Belsham’s  pardon  for  thus  call¬ 
ing  in  question  one  of  his  first  principles  ?  No  ;  but  we  will 
quote  his  own  language  in  explanation  of  his  assertion,  that 
Jesus  vtas  6  a  man  like  other  men.’ 

4  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  con¬ 
stituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  the 
same  ignorance ,  prejudices ,  and  frailties/  (p.  447.)  ‘  When  Jesus  or  his 
apostles  deliver  opinions  unconnected  with  the  object  of  their  mission, 
such  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  to  be  received  with  the 
same  attention  and  caution  with  those  of  other  -persons  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  of  similar  education,  and  with  similar  habits  of  thinking/  p.  451. 

4  They  maintain  that  it  no  more  derogates  from  the  authority  of  Christ, 
than  it  does  from  that  of  Moses,  that  his  inspiration  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  proper  objects  of  his  mission,  and  that  in  other  cases  he  should 
entertain  the  same  opinions ,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  misconceptions- ,  as  his 
countrymen,  and  those  amongst  whom  he  was  educated.  Also,  that  the 
character  of  Jesus  should  be  gradually  formed — is  more  useful  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  followers,  than  if  he  were  by  nature  and  necessity  a  perfectly 
holy  and  impeccable  being,  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  temptation  of 
any  kind,  and  consequently  in  no  respect  similar  to  his  followers/  p.  4 72. 
4  The  moral  character  of  Christ,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  public 
ministry ,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  is  pure  and  unimpeachable  in 
every  particular.  Whether  this  perfection  of  character  in  public  lifey  com¬ 
bined  with  the  general  declarations  of  his  freedom  from  sin,  establish,  or 
were  intended  to  establish,  the  fact,  that  Jesus  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  private  life  was  completely  exempt  from  all  the  errors  and  failings  of 
human  nature,  is  a  question  of  no  great  intrinsic  moment,  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  have  no  sufficient  data  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclu~ 
sion.’  p.  190. 

In  this  ample  specimen  of  our  author’s  bold,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  add,  blasphemous  opinions  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  (and  they  pervade  every  page  of  the  work  before 
us)  the  gratuitous  assumption  is  evidently  implied,  that  man- 
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kind,  however  chargeable  with  errors  and  crimes,  have  no  need 
of  a  sinless  mediator:  but  that  4  a  man  in  all  'respects  like 
other  men,  subject  to  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
frailties,’  will  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  To  men  of 
no  conscience,  or  whose  conscience  is  thoroughly  cauterized, 
this  doctrine  may  cause  neither  alarm  nor  uneasiness;  but  to 
those  who  know  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin,  who  feel  the 
burden  of  guilt,  who  have  just  apprehensions  of  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  the  purity  of  his  laws, 
and  the  awful  nature  of  their  sanctions, — in  a  word,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  their  moral  state  and  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  Maker — an  obvious  reflection  presents  itself, 
Of  what  possible  advantage  can  this  4  man  like  other  men’ 
be  to  us,  considered  as  criminals?  The  author  replies,  Jesus 
is  a  4  saviour  or  deliverer.’ 

‘  This  title  (crajrrjo  j  is  applied  to  Christ  upwards  of  fifty  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  Christ  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  from  the  bondage 
and  curse  of  the  law, — of  the  Gentiles  from  the  bondage  of  idolatry, — and 
of  all  mankind  from  sin  and  misery.  The  word  saviour,  expresses 

‘deliverer;’  and  salvation,  ‘deliverance  in  general.’  (p.  274.) 

‘  Christ  sometimes  authoritatively  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  sins/ 
(p.  329.)  4  In  the  same  sense  he  confers  upon  his  apostles  authority  to 

forgive  sins  i.  e.  to  heal  diseases . — The  sin  not  unto  death,  may  mean  a 
curable  disorder,  for  recovery  from  which  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
pray.  The  sin  unto  death ,  may  be  an* incurable  malady ;  in  which  case 
prayer  for  recovery  would  be  useless  and  improper/  (p.  330.)  ‘  Our  Lord 
pronounces,  concerning  the  woman  who  washed  and  perfumed  his  feet, 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven. — This  woman  was  probably  a  Gentile :  and  as  it  is 
said  her  sins  were  many,  it  is  probable  that  she  had  been  remarkably 
addicted  to  idolatrous  superstitions ;  but  that  by  our  Lord’s  preaching 
and  miracles  she  had  been  convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  and  converted 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God/  (ibid.)  4  By  his  kind  address  to  her  he 
publicly  testified  that  she  was  now  translated  from  the  community  of 
sinners ,  i.  e.  heathen  idolaters,  into  the  communion  of  saints  or  holy  ones, 
i.  e.  the  true  worshippers  of  God/  ‘  The  word  sinner  often  signifies 
nothing  more  than  heathen.*  ‘  A  conversion  from  heathenism,  and 
admission  into  the  community  of  true  worshippers  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  terms  repentance  and.  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that  without  any  imme¬ 
diate  regard  to  personal  character/  (p.  331.)  ‘Thus  the  apostle  Peter 
speaks  of  Christ  as  exalted  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  to  give  repentance 
to  Israel,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  Acts  V.  31.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  gospel  teaches  the  free  forgiveness  of  moral  offences  to  the  sincere 
penitent :  but  this  could  not  with  propriety  be  represented  as  the  distin¬ 
guishing  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  because  the  promises  of 
forgiveness  in  the  Old  Testament  are  as  numerous,  as  clear,  as  full,  and  as 
decisive,  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  New/  (p,  332.) 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  this  last  sentence  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  connexion,  except  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
demolishing  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  and  even  the 
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whole  strain  of  the  foregoing  pages.  It  was  asserted  (p.  274) 
4  that  Christ  was  the  saviour  of  all  men  from  sin  and  misery .’ 
This  means,  one  while,  pronouncing  penitents  to  be  forgiven; 
another,  healing  bodily  diseases.  It  denotes,  either  teaching 
idolaters  to  worship  the  true  God;  or  testifying  that  this 
change  was  effected.  It  follows,  from  the  author’s  own  expla¬ 
nations,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  4  a  saviour  from  sin’  in  the  same 
sense  precisely  that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  John  the  baptist, 
and  the  apostles  are  so.  They  pronounced,  taught,  and  testi¬ 
fied  the  same  doctrine,  and  many  of  them  healed  bodily  dis¬ 
eases.  How  is  it  then,  we  ask,  that  salvation  from  sin  is  never 
ascribed  to  them  as  the  agents ,  while  it  is  constantly  applied 
to  Jesus  Christ  ?  Why  is  it  expressly  declared  that  4  there  is 
nosalvation  in  any  other,’ — ‘[that  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved?’  a 
declaration  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter  4  when  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.’  (Acts  iv.  8.  12.)  In  the  notion  of  our  author,  if 
he  will  but  keep  consistent  with  himself,  there  is  salvation  in 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Peter,  Paul,  and  many  others;  why  then 
is  the  honourable  title  4  saviour’  denied  to  them,  while  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ  upwards  of  fifty  times  in  the  New  Testament? 
We  leave  the  reader  to  indulge  his  own  reflections  on  this  point, 
Mr.  BeJsham  assumes  another  principle,  on  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  import  of  controverted  texts 
ought  to  be  conducted,  viz.  4  That  the  whole  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  those  who  assert  the  pre-existence,  the  original 
dignity,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.’  This  canon  of 
inquiry,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  place  great  confidence, 
and  which,  prinia  facie ,  bears  the  character  of  rectitude,  may 
prove,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a  fallacious  one,  4  The 
whole  burden  of  proof.’  The  proof  of  what  ?  Of  the  specific 
fact  in  question.  Now,  as  different  kinds  of  facts  require  their 
appropriate  kinds  of  proof,  and  all  proof  depends  on  evidence; 
we  should  learn  what  sort  of  evidence  is  demanded?  Mathema¬ 
tical  and  metaphysical  evidence  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Not  again  the  evidence  of  sense,  whether  direct  or 
historically  recorded;  for,  whether  Jesus  Christ  appeared  as 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  humanity  is  no  part  of  the 
dispute,  though  Mr.  B.  has  taken  much  needless  trouble  to 
record  it.  There  remain  then  the  evidences  of  testimony,  of 
reason,  and  of  what  will  satisfy  a  well-instructed  conscience. 
Each  of  these  is  of  great  importance  in  this  inquiry.  The  last, 
however,  our  author  has  totally  neglected,  as  if  ii  were  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  The  investigation  regards  tne  person  and 
qualifications  of  one  who,  it  is  allowed  on  both  sides,  is  n  pre¬ 
sented  as  4  a  saviour  from  sin  and  misery.’  But  the  conscience 
of  no  man  4  awakened  to  righteousness,’  and  tne  reason  of  n® 
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iian  who  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  own  character  and 
'elations,  can  be  satisfied,  without  some  superior  evidence 
:o  the  contrary,  that  a  being  merely  human  may  he  such  a 
saviour.  Therefore,  6  the  whole  burden  of  proof,’  consisting 
ff  some  superior  evidence,  lies  upon  him  who  obtrudes  the 
assertion  ;  an  assertion  which  alarms  and  offends  conscience, 
and  insults  reason.  No  one  can  willingly  entertain,  a  priori, 
a  probability  of  meeting  any  divine  testimony  so  ruinous  to 
ais  hopes ;  although  a  man  of  sincere  and  upright  mind,  who 
is  disposed  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  and  paramount  authority  of  that  Being  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  ‘  merciful  and  gracious,’  will  not  refuse  to 
hear  all  the  arguments  of  an  assailant,  professedly  founded  on 
divine  revelation. 

In  order  to  know  the  proper  meaning  of  any  revealed  doc¬ 
trine  or  testimony,  some  facts  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  presupposed  ;  as,  that  the  assertion  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  possibility  or  nature  of  things,  with  other  parts 
of  scripture,  with  the  divine  character  and  dispensations, 
with  the  actual  state  of  mankind,  and  with  the  first  principles 
of  knowledge.  Here,  however,  it  concerns  us  to  exercise 
the  greatest  caution,  lest  we  arrogantly  assume  that  any  thing 
is  absolutely  incompatible  with  primary  truths,  merely  because 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  evidence, — except, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  have  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
He,  therefore,  who  enters  on  inquiries  into  subjects  long  con¬ 
troverted,  and  especially  subjects  which  involve  the  eternal 
interests  of  men,  should  beware  of  adopting  weak  assumptions 
pis  the  basis  of  proof.  They,  for  example,  who  assume  thafc. 
mankind  are  not  in  a  degenerate  state,  or,  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  degeneracy  is  of  little  moment,  in  refetence 
to  a  plan  of  recovery,  will  inevitably,  while  retaining  that 
opinion,  put  a  very  low  construction  on  various  revealed 
doctrines  ;  that  is,  a  construction  degrading  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject — a  construction  unsatisfactory  to  men  of  en¬ 
larged  views  and  accurate  observation — a  construction,  we 
wilt  add,  totally  different  from  that  of  others  whose  per¬ 
suasion  is  opposite,  supposing  their  critical  skill,  in  other 
respects,  to  be  equal.  In  proportion  as  any  one  values  bis 
final  happiness,  and  knows  in  what  it  consists,  as  a  matter  of 
settled  conviction,  he  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  if  he 
could,  indifferent  to  the  result,  whether  he  interpret  a  divine 
testimony  in  a  way  that  is  favourable  to  that  happiness,  or  that 
threatens  to  destroy  it.  In  all  inquiries  of  this  nature,  it  is 
obvious,  the  previous  state  of  the  mind,  not  only  its  accuracy 
and  comprehension,  but  also  its  moral  taste  and  habitude , 
has  a  very  great,  not  to  say  a  decided  influence.  Suppose 
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two  persons  approach  the  sacred  oracles  for  information 
on  the  present  subject,  the  Person  of  Christ,  each  equally  dis¬ 
posed  to  submit  to  their  decision  ;  if  one,  from  previous 
associations,  thinks  that  his  happiness  is  not  at  stake  on  what¬ 
ever  side  he  may  finally  settle,  and  the  other,  for  weighty  rea¬ 
sons,  is  persuaded  that,  if  he  mistake  the  truth  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  disaffection,  his  everlasting  welfare  is  in  danger, — is  it 
not  plain,  that  the  inquiries  of  the  latter  will  unavoidably  be 
serious,  marked  with  ardent  solicitude,  with  an  habitual  regard 
to  conscientious  integrity,  while  those  of  the  former  will  be 
of  a  character  directly  the  reverse  ?  The  investigation  of  the 
one  being  more  practical,  he  will  be  in  less  hazard  of  adopting 
a  wrong  interpretation,  or  even  a  false  rule  of  interpreting  ; 
while  that  of  the  other  being  more  speculative,  he  will  he 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  selfish  ends,  the  suggestions 
of  fancy,  the  indulgence  of  sceptical  doubts, and  the  adoption 
of  false  conclusions. 

Gibbon  has  somewhere  an  observation  to  this  effect — that 
the  best  employment  of  reason  is  to  defend  what  we  like 
most.  While  very  far  from  approving  of  this  fascinating 
writer’s  vacillancy  and  laxity  of  moral  sentiment,  and  farther 
still  from  tolerating  his  licentious  insinuations,  we  think  that 
his  observation  characterizes  a  general  fact .  The  mind’s  in¬ 
clination  to  a  result,  and  too  commonly  when  in  the  wrong 
direction,  prescribes  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  as  a  rereward, 
its  office  of  defence  :  while  reason  seldom  checks  the  devious 
and  rapid  strides  of  its  leader.  When,  indeed,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  is  directed,  by  the  light  of  real  knowledge,  to  the  most 
eligible  good,  reason  cannot  be  more  laudably  employed 
than  in  defending  its  elections  and  forwarding  its  progress. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  ‘Jesus  or  his  apostles  peremptorily 
and  unequivocally  declare  the  doctrine  of  his  pre-existence  and 
original  dignity,’ — who  is  to  judge  what  is  peremptory  and  un¬ 
equivocal  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  no  declaration  will  be  admitted 
to  be  of  this  character  by  one  who  assumes  not  only  the 
inutility  of  the  doctrine,  but  also  its  prior  improbability  ? 
He  will  not  fail  to  seek,  nor  be  long  unsuccessful  in 
finding,  innumerable  evasions  and  expedients — canons  of 
criticisms,  doubts  of  inspiration,  difference  of  copies,  and 
critical  conjectures  without  end.  The  conduct  of  an¬ 
other  who  regards  that  declaration  as  not  only  possible, 
but  also  probable,  and  useful  to  his  highest  interests,  is 
necessarily  very  different.  He  considers  himself  as  an 
offender  against  the  infinite  moral  Governor,  whose  every 
law  is  equitable  and  good,  and  who  has  declared  that  he 
“  will  bv  no  means  clear  the  guilty.”  Though  he  has 
revealed  himself  merciful?  and  ready  to  remit  the  offences 
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of  the  penitent,  it  must  be  in  some  way  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  moral  government ;  by  some  wonderful  ex¬ 
pedient  whereby  the  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy  are 
made  to  harmonize.  To  Socinianism  the  inquirer  looks  in 
vain  for  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  ;  it  offers  only  vague 
declamations  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  does  not 
even  pretend  to  shew  how  God  ‘  declares  his  righteousness’ 
in  the  remission  of  transgressions.  It  has  nothing  to  sug* 
gest,  but  what  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  both  to  reason 
and  conscience,  in  reply  to  the  question,  How  is  the 
exercise  of  general  benevolence  in  pardoning  a  guilty  sinner 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  moral  government  and  the 
sanctions  of  its  laws  ?  Does  repentance  itself,  or  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  repentance,  or  divine  benevolence,  annihilate 
the  penal  sanction  ?  The  fact,  indeed,  of  repentance 
being  required  as  a  condition,  and  of  pardon  being  pro¬ 
mised  as  a  consequence,  is  plainly  announced  in  the 
sacred  code;  but  this,  like  every  other  fact,  must  have 
an  appropriate  cause.  Press  a  modern  Unitarian  to  assign 
one  which  is  rational,  consistent  with  peremptory  sanctions, 
the  honour  of  a  holy  law,  the  unsullied  dignity  of  moral 
government,  the  sacred  character  of  a  judge,  or  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  benefactor— a  cause,  which  does  not  even  involve 
the  subversion  of  these  sacred  and  essential  relations ; 
and  you  will  hear  nothing  but  round  assertions  without 
proofs,  and  fanciful  conjectures  without  probability  ; — you 
are  invited  to  a  chaos  of  critical  doubts  and  discordant 
interpretations. 

The  serious  inquirer  redacts  that  infinite  wisdom  assign 
a  satisfactory  answer,  why  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  sacred  relations ;  why  this  act  of  benevolence 
involves  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the  claims  of  justice,  an 
attribute  infinitely  awful.  And  he  considers  it  probable,  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  product  of  matchless  counsel, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
mankind  in  this  world,  this  problem  will  be  solved.  He  feels 
it  to  be  extremely  interesting  to  his  happiness  to  have  some 
discovery  in  this  revelation,  how  the  divine  justice,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  laws,  may  be  honoured,  while  grace  and  mercy 
are  dispensed  to  sinners.  He  reflects,  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  his  nature,  is  infinitely  different  from  every  other — 
that  he  may  be  so  as  to  the  mode  of  his  existence,  for 
ought  that  reason  has  to  advance  to  the  contrary — that, 
as  his  existence  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  analogous  to, 
it,  it  is  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  bis  manner 
of  subsistence  has  no  of  resemblance  among  created  ob¬ 
jects  on  which  analogy  can  be  founded — that  finally,  as  the 
Vol.  IX.  O 
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Old  Testament  contains  frequent  intimations  of  some  mys¬ 
terious  essential  distinctions  in  Deity,  whereby  the  grand 
and  infinitely  interesting  problem  in  question  may  be  solved  ; 
so,  probably  the  New  Testament  will  unfold  its  nature,  as 
far  as  divine  realities,  which  have  nothing  strictly  analogous 
to  created  natures,  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  the 
language  of  mortals,  (language  so  imperfect  at  the  best  and 
formed  originally  for  other  purposes.)  while  all  is  commu¬ 
nicated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  state  of  moral  pro¬ 
bation.  The  assumptions  of  Mr.  B.  however,  if  admitted, 
would  extinguish  every  spark  of  hope  : 

*  The  Unitarians  generally  believe  that  Jesus,  having  exercised 
his  public  ministry  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  a  little  more, 
suffered  death  publicly  upon  the  cross,  not  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God,  not  as  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  not  to  exhibit  the  evil  of 
sin,  nor  in  any  sense  whatever  to  make  cm  atonement  to  God  for  it;  for  this 
doctrine  in  every  sense,  and  according  to  every  explanation,  they  ex¬ 
plode  as  irrational,  unscriptural,  and  derogatory  from  the  divine  per¬ 
fections  ;  but  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  resurrection,  (p.  44-9.)  *  And  though  they  readily  admit  that 
one  positive  unequivocal  declaration  either  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles 
authorized  and  instructed  by  him,  would  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  all 
the  presumptions  arising  from  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  fact, 
that,  nevertheless,  this  improbability  is  to  them  a  reason  why  they 
are  very  slow  in  yielding  assent  to  any  evidence  short  of  the  most 
express  and  unquestionable  testimony,  and  why  they  are  disposed  to 
examine  with  the  utmost  rigour  whatever  is  advanced  in  proof  of  a 
fact  so  unlikely,  so  unusual ,  so  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  in  their 
estimation  of  so  little  used  (p.  467.) 

What  declaration  can  be  imagined  so  positive  or  unequi¬ 
vocal  as  not  to  be  controverted  by  persons  assuming  such 
principles,  and  whose  c  sole  concern’  is  to  shew  its  invalidity? 
To  pronounce  it  impossible  for  the  Deity  to  form  a  personal 
union  with  our  nature,  in  order  to  reunite  man  spiritually  and 
for  ever  to  himself,  and  that  the  operations  of  justice  may 
have  a  full  and  honourable  course  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  exercise  of  mercy, — every  modest  person  must  regard  as 
most  presumptuous  arrogance.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  ante¬ 
cedently  more  incredible  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
formation  of  man,  or  the  use  of  temporary  appearances  as  6  the 
( mere  organs  of  the  Deity,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
6  himself  known  and  understood  by  his  creatures,’ — which  is 
Dr.  Priestley’s  conjecture  respecting  4  what  are  called  angels, 

6  who  had  the  forms  of  men,  who  even  walked  and  spake,  &c. 
c  like  men  ?’  (Hist,  of  Early  Op.  Vol.  I.  5.)  Is  the  supposition 
more  incredible  than  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  is 
professed  by  the  Unitarians  themselves?  A  serious  and  reflect¬ 
ing  mind  cannot  be  so  positive,  so  dogmatical,  so  arrogant,  as 
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to  sot  bounds  to  the  capabilities  of  power,  of  benevolence, 
and  of  wisdom  in  the  Deity.  No  :  he  comes  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God  in  expectation  of  finding  some  4  unusual’  truths, 
which  no  other  source  of  information  could  supply;  truths  in 
which  his  peace  and  felicity  are  deeply  interested.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  indeed,  as  lie  is  humble  and  pious,  he  submits  his  under, 
standing,  his  will,  and  all  his  powers  to  the  disposal  of  that 
Almighty  Friend  who  has  indulged  him  with  a  revelation  of 
truths  4  liidden  from  ages  and  generations,’  and  is  resolved  to 
receive  them  with  acquiescence,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  his  inquiries.  Approaching  the  revealed  testimonies  in  this 
temper  of  mind,  he  thinks  he  discovers  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  more  clearly  in  the  New  Testament,  exhilarating 
intimations  of  a  solution  of  his  difficulties,  aud  a  pleasing 
prospect  that  his  hopes  will  be  realized.  The  point  where  his 
inquiries  commence  is  a  state  of  conscious  guilt,  moral 
darkness,  and  sinful  depravity ;  a  state  of  deviation  form 
rectitude,  contrariety  to  infinite  holiness,  and  exposure  to 
penal  evil.  And  having  discovered  in  scripture  what  he 
thinks  admirably  calculated  to  remove  his  fears,  and  to  promote 
his  happiness,  by  casting  great  light  on  the  doctrines  of 
justice  and  mercy,  he  cannot  but  regard  every  h3rp.othesis  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  which  threatens  to  deprive  him  of 
these  advantages,  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  naturally  feels  as 
one  who,  when  possessed  of  a  treasure,  encounters  a  suspected 
thief  or  a  robber;  while,  in  point  of  argument,  he  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  lay  4  the  burden  of  proof’  on  his  aggressor. 
Mr.  Belsham,  however,  follows  a  process  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site,  and  recommends  the  same  to  others.  He  sees  nothing 
excellent,  nothing  desirable,  nothing  important  in  any  respect, 
in  a  mysterious  union  between  the  divine  nature  and  the 
human;  in  a  Messiah  perfectly  righteous,  4  made  a  sin-offering 
for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him;’  but  regards  such  representations,  however  often  they  seem 
to  occur  in  the  Christian  revelation,  as  forbidding,  offensive  and 
absurd — throwing  them  aside  as  the  corruptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  instead  of  valuing  them  as  its  glory  and  its  riches* 
Some,  no  doubt,  will  be  glad  to  imitate  him  in  this,  such 
as  dread  a  rational  inquiry  into  truths  and  relations  below  the 
surface  of  sensible  appearances,  who  are  content  to  esti¬ 
mate  moral  evil  as  a  trifle,  and  who  are  willing  to  admit  that 
mysterious  truths  and  impossibilities  are  the  same  thing. — Let 
us  now  look  at  some  of  Mr.  B.’s  canons  of  criticism,  and 
observe  how  others  differently  minded  will  probably  regard 
them. 

‘  When  a  fact  is  contrary  to  ths  established  order  of  nature ,  and  the 
antecedent  improbability  is  very  great,  the  direct  evidence  must  be  propor- 
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tionably  strong.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  and  high  original 
powers  of  Christ  ought  not  to  depend  upon  a  few  obscure,  mystical,  and 
ambiguous  texts  ’ 

Here  the  question  obviously  occurs,  to  whom  do  such  texts 
appear  obscure,  mystical,  and  ambiguous?  To  those,  doubt¬ 
less,  who  see  nothing  useful  or  any  way  desirable  in  the 
doctrine  which  such  passages  appear  to  countenance,  and  who 
previously  wish  it  may  be  no  where  found.  In  this  canon,  also, 
we  have  an  instance  in  which  a  rule  of  interpretation  adapted, 
exclusively,  for  physical  inquiries,  is  transferred  to  a  moral 
use-  What  can  ‘  the  established  order  of  nature’  suggest  to 
us  as  a  remedy  for  the  moral  state  of  mankind?  It  is  reason¬ 
able,  therefore,  to  expect  something  above  that  order;  to 
anticipate  some  wonderful  disclosure  of  harmony  between 
apparently  opposite  claims, — inflexible  justice  and  sovereign 
mercy  in  their  exercise  towards  creatures  deserving  of  misery, 
such  as  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  in  one  person 
appear  to  afford.  Instead  of  concluding  that  the  evidence  of 
such  a  doctrine  must  be  6  very  strong’  in  order  to  admit  the 
probability  of  its  truth,  how  much  more  just  is  the  contrary, 
that  the  evidence  against  a  ground  of  hope  and  happiness,  a 
ground  of  which  the  established  order  of  nature  is  destitute* 
but  which  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Redeemer  in  our  nature 
affords,  must  be  4  very  strong,’  before  we  ought  to  relinquish 
it.  We  cannot  but  regard  Mr.  Belsham  in  this  instance,  as 
resembling  a  pleader  who  should  say  to  his  client,  the  direct 
evidence  must  be  very  strong,  or  I  will  not  utter  a  word  in 
your  favour.  Surely  while  a  man  considers  himself  already 
possessed  of  an  estate  which  he  values,  he  ought  not  to  forego 
his  claim,  until  positive  and  irresistible  evidence  is  produced 
against  it. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number .] 
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Art.  V.  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  comprising  Bio¬ 
graphical  Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.  S.  A.  and  many  of 
his  learned  Friends ;  an  incidental  View  of  the  Progress  and  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Literature  in  this  Kingdom,  during  the  last  Century;  and 
Biographical  Anecdotes  of  a  considerable  Number  of  eminent  Writers 
and  ingenious  Artists.  xWkh  a  very  copious  Index.  By  John  Nichols, 
F.  S.  A.  In  six  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  4294.  price  61. 6s.  Nichols.  1812* 

\X7E  sat  down — not  to  the  perusal  indeed,  for  that  were  a  task 
almost  beyond  the  voracity  of  a  Magliabechi — but  to  the 
examination  of  this  littered  bibliotheque  with  every  inclination  to 
be  pleased.  As  the  compilation  of  a  most  respectable  and  un¬ 
assuming  man,  who  has  “  done  the  state”  of  literature  “  some 
service,”  it  was  entitled  to  this  favourable  predisposition  ;  and 
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it  is  not  therefore  without  disappointment  that  we  find  our¬ 
selves  compelled  to  award  our  praise  rather  frugally.  The 
work  is  too  copious  and  too  indiscriminate  to  deserve  the 
credit  due  to  acute  and  just  selection — the  chief  if  not  the 
only  praise  which  it  could  be  expected  to  obtain.  To  se¬ 
lect  with  judgement  and  to  arrange  with  skill,  are,  per¬ 
haps,  among  the  rarest  qualifications  of  literary  men  :  but 
to  collect  scraps  from  every  quarter,  and  to  fling  them  en 
Masse  upon  the  public,  is  a  task  as  easy  as  it  is  servile. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived  with  what  a  deluge  of  dull¬ 
ness  the  world  would  be  overwhelmed,  if  every  man  who 
has  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  among  students,  were 
to  collect  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  are 
readers  to  whom  all  this  is  acceptable  ;  and  that  there  are 
many  more  to  whom  the  re, illy  interesting  matter  which 
these  volumes  contain,  will  be  not  only  gratifying,  but  in¬ 
dispensable.  Though  we  are  unable  altogether  to  suppress 
a  smile  at  the  undue  importance  which  Mr.  Nichols  at¬ 
taches  to  his  olla ,  when  he  intimates  his  hope  that  it  may 
be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  44  a  History  of  the  Lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  yet  we  are  anxious  to 
do  him  the  justice  of  admitting,  that  he  has  secured,  be- 
yond  the  power  of  accident,  and  placed  on  public  record, 
a  great  number  of  valuable  anecdotes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  information,  frequently  connected 
with  high  and  ostensible  characters,  though  too  often  relating 
to  insignificant  individuals.  The  censure  which  Horace 
Walpole  passed  upon  the  first,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  edition.  4  I  wish,’  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cole,  4  it  deserved  the  pains  he  bestowed  on  it  every  way, 
4  and  that  he  would  not  dub  so  many  men  great.  I  have 
4  known  several  of  his  heroes,  who  were  very  little  men.’ 

The  confusion  which  pervades  this  collection,  and  which 
frequently  makes  the  perusal  even  of  a  few  pages  ex¬ 
tremely  irksome,  we  are  willing  to  consider  as,  in  some 
degree,  unavoidable;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  unques¬ 
tionably  injurious  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  ;  reducing  it  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  materials,  and 
laughing  to  scorn  its  strange  pretension  to  be  considered  as 
a  Literary  History.  The  44  very  copious  index”  which  is 
promised,  will  no  doubt  render  the  volumes  more  useful 
as  a  work  of  reference,  but  cannot  give  them  the  slightest 
additional  claim  to  the  praise  of  historical  arrangement. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  quite  willing  to  venture  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  what  the  arrangement  really  is,  which  Mr. 
Nichols  has  intended  to  adopt.  He  seems  to  have  designed 
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the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Bowyer  and  his  press  as  a  sort  of 
nucleus  to  the  general  mass.  This  is,  however,  a  clue  which 
the  reader  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  sight  of ;  and 
he  will  probably  feel  himself  compelled  to  abandon  alto¬ 
gether  the  idea  of  order  and  disposition,  and  to  turn  over 
the  pages  carelessly  and  at  hazard,  in  search  of  amusement 
or  instruction.  The  44  typographical  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Saw¬ 
yer’ s  press”  are  continued  through  the  three  first  volumes, 
of  which  they  only  occupy  a  part;  the  remainder  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  notes,  essays,  and  illustrations.  We 
cannot  clearly  underst*  nd  Mr.  Nichols’s  motive  forgoing  so  far 
back  as  he  has  thought  it  expedient.  Under  the  date  1722, 
he  informs  us  that  4  the  younger  Bowyer  may  now  be 
considered  as  being  actually  engaged  in  the  profession  of  a 
printers’  and  yet  we  are  favoured  with  the  contents  of  his 
father’s  ledger  from  the  year  1700.  It  should  seem  that  the 
Unlucky  idea  cf  writing  a  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  bad  taken  too,  full  possession  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  mind, 
to  be  driven  out  by  the  accumulated  embarrassments  to 
which  it  must  obviously  subject  himself  and  his  readers. 

Mr.  Bowyer' s  life  begins  in  the  second  page,  where  we 
are  informed  that 

4  William  Bowyer,  confessedly  the  most  learned  printer  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  was  born  in  Dogweil-court,  in  the  extra  parochial  precinct 
of  Whitefriars,  London,  Dec.  19,  1699,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
initiated  from  his  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  which  he  so  emi¬ 
nently  excelled/  Vol.  1.  p.  2. 

From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  the  young  gentleman,  at 
least  we  believe  not,  till  the  220th  page,  when  he  again 
bursts  upon  us  in  the  following  paragraph. 

“  Though  the  young  Bowyer  may  now  be  considered  as  being  actually 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  a  Punter,  he  continued  at  College  till  June 
1722,  under  the  tuition,  first  of  Dr.  Anstey,  and  afterward  under  Dr. 
Newcombe ;  of  whom  some  account  has  been  already  given.  Notwith¬ 
standing  an  habitual  shyness  of  disposition,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
him  at  first  appearance,  the  regularity  of  Mr.  Bowyer’s  conduct,  and 
his  application  to  study,  procured  him  the  esteem  of  many  very  respect¬ 
able  members  of  the  University.  It  was  in  this  seminary  of  learning  that 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Markland,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
penetrating  critics  of  the  age,  and  not  more  valued  for  his  universal 
reading  than  beloved  4  or  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  and  primitive 
simplicity  of  Iris  .planners.  Here  also  he  formed  many  of  those  con¬ 
nexions  which  introduced  him-  into  general  esteem.  But  the  greatest 
share  of  his  intimacy  was  with  Mr.  Markland  and  Mr.  Clarke,  another 
polite  and  accomplished  scholar ;  two  friends  with  whom  he  regularly 
maintained  a  conespondence  throughout  life.  Both  these  he  survived; 
and  sympathetically  lamented  their  loss/  Vol.  I.  p.  220% 

In  a  note  to  this  passage,  (for  almost  every  sentence  has 
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its  note)  Dr.  Anstey,  while  correcting  errors  in  the  works  of 
Dr.  Middleton,  falls,  we  apprehend,  into  one  himself.  He  re- 
primands  Dr.  M.  for  saying  that 6  his  imagination  was  raised 
while  in  the  Temple  of  Concord,’  and  afterwards  asserts  that 
*  there  is  not  one  stone  of  that  temple  remaining  now  iu 
Rome.’  Now,  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
when  the  old  edifice  was  destroyed  and  the  new  one  built,  it 
is  quite  enough  to  justify  Dr.  Middleton’s  expressions,  that 
there  is  at  this  hour,  in  the  Campo  Vaccino ,  a  noble  portico 
which  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Concord. — The  mention  of 
Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  name,  as  one  of  Mr.  Bowyer’s  intimates^ 
introduces  the  following  tolerable  attempts  at  punning, 

‘  In  his  time  St.  John’s  was  reckoned  a  Tory  college  ;  and  a  young 
fellow,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  Whig,  was  appointed  to  speak  in  the 
College-hall  an  oration  on  the  5th  of  November.  After  having  dwelt 
some  time  upon  the  double  deliverance  of  that  day,  in  his  peroration  he 
passed  from  king  William  to  king  George,  on  whom  he  bestowed  great 
encomium.  When  the  speech  was  over,  Mr.  Foster  and  the  young 
orator  being  at  table  together ;  says  the  former  to  the  latter,  44  I  did  not 
imagine,  sir,  that  you  would  decline  king  George  in  your  speech. 
ti  Decline  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  spoke  very  largely  and  handsomely  of 
him,” — “  That  is  what  I  mean  too,  sir;  for  you  had  him  in  every  case 

and  termination  ;  Georgius-gti-gio-glum ,  0  GeorgiV- - Says  Vere  Foster 

to  Dr.  Taylor,  “Why  do  not  you  talk  of  selling  your  horse  ?”  The 
Doctor  replied,  “  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  in  these  hard  times” — 
46  You  should  keep  a  mare”'  says  Foster,  “according  to  Horace.”  “Where,* 
asked  the  Doctor,  44  does  Horace  say  that?” — 44  You  remember,”  says 
Foster, 

44  JEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare.”— — ’  Vol.  I.  p.  223.  ' 

In  1728  Dr.  B,  married.  ‘  He  was  not,’  says  his  biographer, 
c  insensible  to  the  power  of  beauty.’  This  flourish  does  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ;  for,  besides  u  beauty,”  supposing  e.  g.  the  lady  to  be  a 
Venus,  he  also  4  acquired  some  freehold  farms  in  Yorkshire, 
and  one  at  Navestock  in  Essex.’ 

The  following  curious  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Swift,  are 
extracted  from  the  MS.  diary  of  Bishop  Kennett. 

*  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
body  but  me,  who,  I  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  When  t 
came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  the 
principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  a  master  of  requests. 
Fie  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain’s  place  established  in  the  garrison  of  Hull 
for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  Clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been 
in  gaol,  and  published  Sermons  to  pay  Fees.  He  was  promising  Mr. 
Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  Lord  Treasurer,  that,  according*  to  his 
petition,  he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  20Q/.  per  annum,  as  Minister  of 
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the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam.  Then  he  stopt  F.  G  Wynne,  esq.  going 
in  with  is  red  bag  to  the  Queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  somewhat  to 
say  to  him  from  my  Lord  Treasurer.  He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr. 
Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  down 
several  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him.  (See  a  letter  from  Dr, 
Davenant  to  Swift,  Nov.  1,1713,  in  the  Dean’s  Works.)  He  turned 
to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and,  telling  the  time  of  the 
day,  complained  it  was  very  late.  A  gentleman  said,  *  he  was  too  fast.’ 
*  How  can  I  help  it/  says  the  Doctor,  ‘  if  the  Courtiers  give  me  a  watch 
that  will  not  go  right  ?’  Then  he  instructed  a  young  Nobleman,  that  the 
best  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papist),  who  had  began  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Homer  into  English  Verse  ;  for  which  *  he  must  have  them  all 
subscribe  /  for  says  he,  ‘  the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a 
thousand  guineas  for  him/  Lord  Treasurer,  after  leaving  the  Queen, 
came  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to  follow  him  :  both  went 
off  just  before  prayers/  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 

The  following  extract,  written  bv  the  Honorable  Poorer 
North,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  bookselling 
trade  a  century  ago. 

*  Little  Britain  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  plentiful  and 
learned  emporium  of  learned  authors  and  men  went  thither  as  to  a 
market.  This  drew  to  the  place  a  mighty  trade,  the  rather  because  the 
shop*  were  spacious,  and  the  Learned  gladly  resorted  to  them,  wheie  they 
seldom  failed  to  meet  with  agreeable  conversation  ;  and  the  Bookse  lers 
themselves  were  knowing  and  conversible  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  bookish  knowledge,  the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to  converse  ;  and 
We  may  judge  the  time  as  well  spent'tnere,  as  (in  latter  days)  either  in 
taverns  or  coffee-houses,  though  the  latter  has  carried  off  the  spare  time  of 
most  people.  But  now  this  emporium  is  va  ished,  and  the  trade  contracted 
into  the  hands  of  two  or  thiee  persons,  who,  to  make  good  their  mono¬ 
poly,  ransack  not  only  their  neighbours  of  the  trade,  that  are  scattered 
about  town,  but  all  over  England ;  aye,  and  beyond  sea  too  ;  and  send 
abroad  their  circulators,  and  in  thac  manner  get  into  their  hinds  all 
that  is  valuable.  The  rest  of  the  trade  are  content  to  take  their  refuse, 
with  which,  and  the  first  scum  of  the  press,  they  furnish  one  side  of  a 
shop,  which  serves  for  the  sign  of  a  bookseller,  rather  than  a  real  one  ; 
but,  instead  of  selling,  deal  as  factors,  and  procure  what  the  country 
divines  and  gentry  send  for,  of  whom  each  one  has  his  book-factor  ;  and, 
when  wanting  any  thing,  writes  to  his  bookseller,  and  pays  his  bill  ;  and 
it  is  wretched  to  consider  what  pickpocket  work,  with  help  of  the  press," 
these  demi-booksellers  make  ;  they  rack  their  brains  to  find  out  selling 
subjects,  and  keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  on  hard  meat,  to  write  and 
correct  by  the  great  ;  so  puff  up  an  octavo  to  a  sufficient  thickness, 
and  theie  is  six  shillings  cur/ent  for  an  hour  and  a  halt’s  reading, 
and  perhaps  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon  after.  One  that  would 
go  higher,  must  take  his  fortune  at  blank  walls  and  corners  of  streets, 
or  repair  to  the  sign  of  Bateman,  Innys,  aud  one  or  two  more,  where 
there  are  best  choice  and  better  pennyworths/  VoL  I.  p.  4-24. 

In  1731  Mr.  Bowyer  engaged,  not  we  believe  very  suc^ 
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eessfully,  in  ecclesiastical  controversy  ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
*  after  having  experienced  a  more  than  common  degree  of 
conjugal  happiness  for  little  more  than  three  years,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  an  amiable  wife.1  In  1734  be  printed 
Horsley’s  Britannia  Ro-mana,  In  a  note  Mr.  Nichols  has  re¬ 
corded  the  curious  vicissitudes  and  fate  of  the  plates. 

‘  The  plates  of  Horsley?s  Britannia  Romnna  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  E.  Randal,  who  married  one  of  his  daughters,  and  was  clerk,  to 
a  merchant  in  the  Old  South  Sea  House.  In  J763;  they  were  offered  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  About  the  year  1769,  when  they  were  at 
Major's,  late  engraver,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  he  asked  Mr.  Gough  100/.  for 
them,  who  offered  twenty  guineas  as  their  utmost  worth.  They  were 
offered  to  Dr.  Gifford,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  latter  sum,  1780; 
at  which  time  he  kept  a  school  at  London  Wall.  Jan.  30,  1781,  Dr. 
Gower  had  an  idea  of  purchasing  them  at  twenty  guineas,  the  price  asked 
in  1769  ;  if  he  could  have  acquired  the  copy-right  of  the  book;*’  and 
would  “  have  re-published  it  with  additions,  had  he  been  sure  of  a  return." 
In  December  1784,  the  Editor  of  these  Anecdotes”  would  have  given 
more  than  double  that  sum  for  them  ;  but  they  were  unluckily  melted  down 
about  two  hours  only  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  offer.9 
Vol.  II.  p.  48. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1736,  Mr.  Bowyer  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  printer.  In  December  of  the  following  y  ear 
be  6  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  scattered  papers,  that  he  sensibly  felt  this 
affliction.’ 

Of  our  three  succeeding  quotations,  the  first  contains 
some  curious  particulars  relative  to  collectors  of  portraits; 
the  second  respects  an  error  to  which,  one  should  hope, 
booksellers  were  not  very  liable ;  and  the  third  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  characteristic  letter  from  Warburton  to  Bowyer. 

‘•This  curious  collector  of  antiquities  (Mr.  John  Nickolls)  was  a 
Quaker,  in  partnership  with  his  father  of  the  same  name,  a  capital  mealman 
at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  of  Trinity  parish,  near  Queenhith,  London. 
He  was  chosen  F.A.S.  Jan.  17,  1740;  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  a  res¬ 
pectable  number  of  friends,  who  were  deprived  of  him  by  a  fever  at  the 
age  of  34,  Jan.  1  i,  1745. — Prince  Eugene  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  first  collector  of  portraits  in  Europe,  which  on  his  death  were  dis¬ 
persed.  He  collected  in  almost  every  other  branch.  Mr.  Ashby,  however, 
furnished  Mr.  Granger  with  some  account  of  collections  earlier  than 
Prince  Eugene,  from  Lister’s  “  Journey  to  Paris,”  Vigneul  Marville,  &c. 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  use  of. — 'The  Earl  of  Oxford 
began  the  first  collection  in  England,  which  afterwards  came  in  part  to  Mr. 
West,  and  on  his  death  was  dispersed  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  auctioneer. — 
Mr.  Nickolls  was  the  next  regular  collector  of  English  heads  ;  and  his 
collection,  which  was  formed  from  Moot  fields  and  stalls,  and  consequently 
was  not  first-rate,  consisted  of  about  2000  heads,  four  volumes  in  folio. 
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and  six  in  quarto,  neatly  let-in ;  which  furnished  Mr,  Ames  with  his  valuable 
catalogue  ;  and  came  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Nickolls  into  the  library 
of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  purchased  it  for  eighty  guineas.  On  Dr.  Father- 
gill’s  death  the  entire  collection  of  portraits  was  sold  to  Mr.  John  Thane, 
printseller  and  medallist,  in  Rupert-street,  Soho,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  who  cut  up  the  volumes  and  disposed  of  the  contents  to 
the  principal  collectors  of  British  portraits  at  that  time;  viz.  Mr.  Bull, 
Mr.  Cracherode,  Mr.  Gulstone,  Sir  James  Lake,  Mr.  Blackburne  of 
Lancashire,  and  Mr.  Bindley.  Dr  .  Fothergill  purchased  likewise  a  pretty 
large  collection  of  tracts,  which  Mr.  Nickolls  had  picked  up  in  his  pur¬ 
suit  of  heads,  written  by  those  of  his  own  persuasion  from  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  which  the  benevolent  possessor  informed  the  Editor  of  these 
Anecdotes,  in  1780,  hethen  intended  to  leave  to  the  Meeting  to  which  he 
then  belonged,  in  Peter’s-court,  Westminster.  Besides  these  collections, 
Mr.  Nickolls  had  several  views  by  great  masters ;  some  of  which  fell 
also  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fothergill.  The  catalogue  of  Mr.  Nickolls’s 
Library  in  his  own  hand-writing  (including  332  volumes  of  tracts  in 
folio,  quarto,  and  octavo),  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tutet. — For 
a  considerable  part  of  the  information  respecting  Mr.  Nickolls  I  was 
indebted  to  Dr,  Fothergill,  who  died  (before  the  former  edition  was 
published)  Dec,  5,  1780  ;  and  of  whom  some  account  shall  be  given 
in  a  future  page. — Anthony  Wood,  in  his  account  of  Elias  Ashmole, 
tells  us,  “  In  his  library  I  saw  a  large  thick  paper  book,  near  a  yard 
long,  containing  on  every  side  of  the  leaf  two,  three,  or  more  pictures 
or  faces  of  eminent  persons-  of  England,  and  elsewhere,  printed  from 
copper  cuts  pasted  on  them,  which  Mr.  Ashmole  had  with  great  curiosity 
collected ;  and  I  remember  he  has  told  me,  that  his  mind  was  so  eager 
to  obtain  all  faces,  that  when  he  could  not  get  a  face  by  itself,  he  would 
buy  the  book,  tear  it  out,  paste  it  in  his  blank  book,  and  write  under  it 
from  whence  he  had  taken  it.”  An  admirable  portrait  this  of  our 
modern  portrait  collectors,  who  have  sent  back  many  a  volume  to  the 
Bookseller’s  shop  stript  of  its  graven  honours.  A  most  noted  collector 
told  a  person  at  Cambridge,  who  now  and  then  sells  a  head,  “  That  his 
own  collection  must  needs  be  large  and  good,  as  it  rested  on  six  points : 
(i  1.  I  buy ;  2.  I  borrow;  3.  I  beg;  4.  I  exchange;  5.  I  steal ;  6.  I 
sell.” — Mr.  Ashmole’s  book  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  his  library — 
See  the  virulent  censure  of  Mr.  Rowe  Mores  on  this  species  of  collec¬ 
tors,  in  his  Dissertation  on  English  Founders,’  pp.  159 — 16  i. 

“  <  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  circulated  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  Bp.  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica,”  but  with  what 
improvements  does  not  appear.  Our  modern  publishers  judge  of  the 
value  of  books  by  their  arbitrary  price,  and  have  been  misled,  to  their 
cost,  to  reprint  some  books,  whose  whole  merit  is  their  scarcity.  This 
is  by  no  means,  however,  the  case  with  the  “  Notitia  ;’5  which  is  as  valu¬ 
able  as  it  is  scarce,  and,  if  reprinted  with  such  improvements  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  several  gentlemen  to  bestow  on  it,  would  be  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  public.  The  latter  part  of  the  above  note  was  written  in 
1781  by  Mr.  Gough,  in  whose  rich  library  were  two  interleaved  copies 
of  the  “  Notitia,”  with  additions  by  Mr.  Rowe  Mores  and  Dr.  Win¬ 
chester.— Mr.  Evans,  though  he  did  not  live  to  put  his  intention  into  effect. 
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joined  with  the  editor  of  these  volumes  in  a  contract  with  the  late  very 
learned  Mr.  Nasmith,  for  the  purchase  of  an  improved  edition  of  Bishop 
Tanner’s  book  ;  which, by  the  liberality  of  the  University  of  Cambridge* 
was  permitted  to  pass  gratuitously  through  their  press,  for  Mr.  Nasmith’s 
benefit.  That  contract,  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Evans,  devolved  on  the 
present  writer ;  who  accordingly  purchased  the  whole  impression,  on  the 
idea  that,  from  the  long  list  of  names  which  had  been  given  in  as  encoura* 
gers  of  the  re-pubiication,  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  book; 
but  (strange  to  say)  in  the  number  of  names  set  down,  at  least  nine  out  of 
ten  proved  men  of  buckram  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  after 
continuing  warehoused  for  twenty  years,  was  consumed  in  the  fatal  con¬ 
flagration  of  Feb.  8,  1808  ;  an  event  by  which  the  “  Notitia”  is  again 
become  scarce,  and  probably  will  ever  so  continued  pp.  163,  164. 

i  u  Jan .  29,  1743,  Dear  Mr.  Bowyer,  I  have  read  over  Colley.  He 
is  all  you  say  of  him,  and  more.  But  I  love  the  rogue  when  he  reasons. 
He  is  then  a  delightful  ass,  indeed.  In  a  word,  is  it  possible  there  can  be 
buyers  for  such  a  pamphlet  ?— -Never  tear  but  1  will  get  the  better  of  all  my 

adversaries  at  last - And  then— as  Pyrrhus  said  to  his  counsellor,  we 

will  sit  down  and  drink  your  raisin  wine.  Do  but  decypher  my  MS.  cle¬ 
verly,  and  see  if  1  don’t  make  a  rogue  and  an  ass  of  Dr,  Amnimous .  I 
shou  id  have  told  you,  the  reason  why  the  inclosed  came  no  sooner  was, 
because  your  letter,  which  sent  it,  was  put  into  a  wrong  bag,  and  went 
farther  North,  and  came  back  again  before  I  had  it,  either  by  the  negli¬ 
gence.  or  design  of  the  clerks  of  the  Post-office.  I  think  the  Dutch 
frugality  never  appeared  in  a  more  signal  instance  than  what  L  have  now 
just  seen  in  the  newspapers.  They  have  appointed  a  fast  and  thanksgiving 
in  one,  and  to  be  observed  together.”  Ever  yours,  W.  W.”Vol.  II.  p.  164. 

In  17o0  Mr.  Bowyer  was  hitched  into  doggrell  rhyme 
by  Dr.  King,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  in  return  for  some  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  the  latinity  of  a  university  oration  delivered  by 
the  Doctor.  ‘  Some,’  quoth  the  satyrist, 

6  Some,  loudly  as  the  night-bird’s  screech 
Profess  dislike  ;  some  hint  it ; 

And  little  Bowyer  damns  the  speech 
Because  he  did  not  print  it  * 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols  that  this,  and  the  far  less 
justifiable  personalities  in  the  notes,  are  very  improper  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  sphere  of  literary  debate  ;  but  we  suspect, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Dr,  King’s  insinuations  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  unfounded.  Mr.  Bowyer  seems  to  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  irritable,  and  rather  unduly  tenacious  of  an  ima¬ 
ginary  claim  to  the  privilege  of  printing  the  works  of  the 
learned.  Nor  does  he  seem  altogether  free  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  selfishness  in  his  dealings,  if  the  inuendo  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Clarke  be  correct  that,  in  a  literary  partnership 
on  a  particular  occasion,  he  found  that  he  was  to  have  all 
the  labour,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  all  the  profit.  But  of  all  his 
customers  and  correspondents  Warburton  seems  to  have 
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treated  him  with  the  least  ceremony.  A  curious  series  of 
“  objurgatory  notes”  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  p.  268  and  286, 
and  Mr.  Bowyer’s  general  vindication  at  page  384.  In  page 
308  Mr.  Nichols  would  have  done  well  to  mark  with  se¬ 
verer  reprehension  a  certain  detestable  poetic  composition 
than  to  pass  it  by  with  a  gentle  confession  4  that  it  is  too 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  Ovid.’ 

In  a  long  note,  beginning  at  page  355,  we  find  a  very 
satisfactory  history  of  the  Caslon  and  Jackson  Letter-foun¬ 
dries.  The  latter  of  these  ingenious  men  was  the  apprentice 
of  the  former,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  mystery  of  the  profession  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

«  Being  exceedingly  tractable  in  the  common  branches  of  the 
business,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  learn  the  method  of  cutting  the 
punches,  which  is  in  general  kept  profoundly  secret;  his  master  and 
master's  father  locking  themselves  in  whenever  they  were  at  that  branch 
of  the  business.  This  difficulty  he  surmounted  by  boring  a  hole 
through  the  wainscot,  and  observing  them  at  different  times,  so  as  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  was  performed  ;  and 
applied  himself  at  every  opportunity  to  the  finishing  of  a  punch. 
When  he  had  completed  one  to  his  own  mind,  he  presented  it  to  his 
master,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  ;  but  the  premium  he 
received  was  a  blow,  with  a  threat  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Bridewell 
if  he  again  made  a  similar  attempt.  This  circumstance  being  taken  in 
dudgeon,  his  mother  bought  him  what  tools  were  necessary,  and  he  im¬ 
proved  himself  at  her  house  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.*  Vol.  II. 
p.  359. 

1  On  his  only  apprentice,*  observes  Mr.  Nichols  at  the  close  of  the  note, 
«  the  mantle  of  his  predecessor  has  fallen.  With  an  ample  portion  of  his 
kind  kstruc  tor’s  reputation  he  inherits  a  considerable  share  of  his  talents 
and  his  industry ;  and  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  beautiful 
specimens  he  has  produced,  and  particularly  of  Oriental  types.  And  here 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  being  ostentatiously  vain,  if  I  close  this 
note  with  a  P.  S.  which  is  subjoined  at  the  particular  request  of  the  only 
person  it  could  possibly  offend.  “  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  very 
flattering  mention  of  my  name  ;  but  you  have  not  done  yourself  the  justice 
to  record  your  own  kindness  to  me  :  that,  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  death,  finding 
I  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  the  Foundery,  you  encouraged  me  to 
make  a  beginning.  You  gave  me  large  orders,  and  assisted  me  with  the 
means  of  executing  them  ;  and,  during  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  in  pe¬ 
cuniary  matters  for  fifteen  years,  you,  my  dear  sir,  never  refused  me  your 
assistances  without  which  I  must  have  given  it  up.  Do  mention  this— — 
that,  as  the  first  Mr.  Bowyer  was  the  means  of  establishing  Mr.  Caslon—* 
his  son,  Mr.  Jackson — it  may  be  known,  that  Vincent  Figgins  owes  his 
prosperity  to  Mr.  Bowyer’s  successor.'  Vol.  II.  p.  361. 

In  an  abstract  of  a  very  rare  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stackhouse,  containing  the  particulars  of  transac¬ 
tions  between  him  and  certain  booksellers,  respecting  his 
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History  of  the  Bible,  we  find  a  curious  and  characteristic 
account  of  the  situation  of  an  author  in  the  grasp  of  an 
unprincipled  employer. 

6  The  brief  matter  of  fact  is,  that,  in  May  1732,  Mr.  Wilford  and  Mr. 
Edlin,  ((  when  the  success  of  some  certain  things  published  weekly  set  every 
little  Bookseller’s  wits  to  work,”  wished  to  engage  Mr.  Stackhouse  to 
write  somethin g  which  might  be  published  weekly,  but  what  it  was  they 
knew  not.”  By  Wilford  he  had  been  before  employed  to  write  “  A  Pre¬ 
face  to  Sir  William  Dawes's  Works  but  “  had  taken  umbrage  at  Wil- 
ford’s  palming  upon  the  World  a  Set  of  Prayers ,  all  taken  from  other  Au¬ 
thors ,  merely  to  lengthen  out  Sir  William’s  Duties  oj  the  Closet ,  and  make 
the  third  volume  swell.’’  Edlin  “he  knew  of  old,  as  the  merest  Marplot 
that  ever  took  the  publication  of  any  Work  in  hand.”  This  precious  pair 
appointed  Stackhouse  to  meet  them  at  the  Castle  Tavern  in  Paternoster 
Row,  (Booksellers  at  that  time  made  all  their  bargains  at  a  Tavern). 
Edlin  was  for  reviving  his  “  Roman  History  ;  and,  with  heavy  impreca¬ 
tions  on  Dr.  Bundy,  maintained,  that,  with  a  little  brushing  up,  i.  e .  in¬ 
fusing  some  life  and  spirit  into  Ozell’s  dull  style,  the  thing  would  still  do 
in  a  weekly  manner.”  Wilford  would  by  no  means  come  into  that  design. 
His  talk  ran  chiefly  on  Devotional  Tracts  and  Family/  Directors .  To  com¬ 
promise  the  matter,  Mr.  Stackhouse  proposed  “A  New  History  of  the 
Bible there  being  nothing  of  that  kind  considerable  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  his  own  studies  for  some  years,  whilst  writing  his  “  Body 
of  Divinity,”  having  qualified  him  for  such  a  work.  Proposals  were 
accordingly  drawn  up  ;  but,  a  disagreement  happening  between  Wil¬ 
ford  and  Edlin,  Wilford  gave  up  the  undertaking ;  and  Mr.  Stack- 
house  was  left,  much  against  his  will,  in  the  power  of  Edlin  ;  who 
“  printed  Proposals  ;  got  credit  for  paper  ;  brushed  up  his  old  bat¬ 
tered  letter ;  picked  up  a  poor  Compositor  or  two  ;  sent  [to  Finchley] 
a  few  curious  books,  and  began  to  be  very  clamourous  for  copy.’8 
Mr,  Stackhouse  had  engaged  to  supply  three  sheets  in  a  week,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  allowed  to  furnish  40  or  50  sheets  before  any  part  of 
it  was  published.  He  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  completed  the 
Introduction.  But  Edlin  was  impatient  to  begin  ;  and  “  what  mercy,” 
says  Stackhouse,  “  he  intended  to  have  of  his  poor  Author,  appeared 
in  the  very  first  sheet  he  sent  me  to  correct,  which  was  very  near  a 
whole  page  above  the  standard  stipulation ;  insomuch  that,  had  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  encroachment ,  I  had  lost,  on  the  impression  of  the  whole 
Book,  between  40  and  50  pounds  copy  money.”  This  imposition 
led  to  a  quarrel;  which  was  compromised  by  Edlin’s  giving  ten  copies 
or  the  Book,  in  consideration  of  the  supernumerary/  linest  (e  to  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Stackhouse  to  some  Bishops  who  had  thought 
favourably  of  some  of  his  other  writings.’  After  the  reconciliation, 
Edlin  sent  an  instrument  to  be  signed,  binding  Stackhouse,  his  heirs, 
&c.  in  a  penalty  of  50/.  to  write  well,  and  finish  the  “  History  of  the 
Bible”  for  him.  But  this  Stackhouse  resolutely  declined.  For  com¬ 
piling  the  introduction,  few  books  of  any  consequence  had  been 
wanted  ;  but  for  the  History  itself  Mr.  Stackhouse  required  the  ablest 
Commentators  upon  the  whole,  and  Reconcilers  and  Criticks  upon 
diff  rent  texts  of  Scripture ;  but  could  obtain  from  his  employer  none 
but  Bp.  Patrick  }  Edlin  suggesting,  “  that  the  chief  of  his  Subscriber# 
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lived  in  Southwark,  Wapping,  and  Ratcliff  Highway ;  that  they  had 
had  no  notion  of  Criticks  and  Commentators  ;  that  the  work  would- 
be  adapted  to  their  capacity,  and  therefore  the  less  Learning  in  it 
the  better. ”  When  the  Introduction  was  finished  (of  which  two 
Numbers  were  published  without  acquainting  the  Author)  the  breach 
became  incurable.  No  copy  was  ready  of  the  “  History and 
Stackhouse  was  informed,  that,  if  he  did  not  care  to  write  lor  Edlin, 
he  had  found  out  another  that  would  With  some  difficulty,  twelve 
guineas  were  obtained  for  the  twelve  sheets  of  Introduction ;  Edlin 
engaged  another  Author ;  and  Stackhouse,  who  was  happy  to  escape 
out  of  the  trammels  of  a  tyrant,  engaged  to  pursue  his  “  History’'  under 
the  more  auspicious  patronage  of  Mr.  Ratleyand  Mr.  Cox,  booksellers  of 
reputation  ;  and  the  work  was  accordingly  completed  in  two  folio  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  which  afterwards  successively  passed  through  numerous  and  large 
sditions.’  Vol.  II.  pp,  394 — 395. 

In  1  763  Mr.  Bowyer  published  his  Greek  Testament,  with 
conjectural  emendations;  and  in  1765  was  engaged  in  an 
unsuccessful  negociation  for  the  conduct  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  In  1766,  ‘  by  engaging  in  partnership 

with  the  writer  of  these  memoirs,  Mr.  Bowyer  was  enabled  to 
withdraw,  in  some  degree,  from  that  close  application  which 
had  begun  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health.’  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  advantageous  to  both  parties  ;  to  Mr.  Bowyer, 
from  the  ability,  industry,  and  integrity  of  his  associate,  and 
to  Mr.  Nichols  from  the  immediate  introduction  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  to  a  profitable  business,  and  an  extensive  and  respec¬ 
table  literary  connexion.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  B.  printed 
the  analogical  grammar  of  James  Elphinston,  the  celebrated 
and  unsuccessful  innovator  on  the  established  system  of  ortho¬ 
graphy.  In  a  well  written  biographical  note  by  Mr.  Dallas, 
we  find  the  following  character  of  particulars  respecting  this 
amiable  and  eccentric  man. 

‘  Mr.  Elphinston  was  middle  sized  and  slender  in  his  person :  he  had  a 
peculiar  countenance,  which  perhaps  would  have  been  considered  an  or¬ 
dinary  one,  but  for  the  spirit,  and  intellectual  emanation  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed.  He  had  singularities,  some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  foibles. 
He  never  complied  with  fashion  in  the  alteration  of  his  clothes.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  1782,  he  says,  ‘  Time  has  no  more  changed  my 
heart  than  my  dress  and  he  might  have  said  it  again  on  the  8th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1809.  The  colour  of  his  suit  of  clothes  was  invariably,  except  when 
in  mourning,  what  is  called  a  drab  ;  his  coat  was  made  in  the  fashion  that 
reigned,  when  he  returned  from  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  with  flaps  and  buttons  to  the  pockets  and  sleeves,  and  without  a  cape  ; 
he  always  wore  a  powdered  bag-wig,  with  a  high  toupee;  and  walked  with 
a  cocked  hat  and  an  amber-headed  cane;  his  shoe -buckles  had  seldom 
been  changed,  and  were  always  of  the  same  size ;  and  he  never  put  on 
boots.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  he  lately,  more  than  once,  of¬ 
fered  to  make  any  change  Mrs.  Elphinston  might  deem  proper ;  but  in  her 
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eyes  his  virtues  and  worth  had  so  sanctified  his  appearance,  that  she  would 
have  thought  the  alteration  a  sacrilege.  Mr.  Elphisnton’s  principal  foibles 
originated,  some  in  virtue  itself,  and  others  in  the  system  he  had  early 
laid  down  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue.  As  an  instance 
of  the  former,  when  any  ladies  were  in  company  whose  sleeves  were  at  a 
distance  from  their  elbows,  or  whose  bosoms  were  at  all  exposed,  he 
would  fidget  from  place  to  place,  look  askance,  with  a  slight  convulsion 
of  his  left  eye,  and  never  rest  till  be  approached  some  of  them,  and, 
pointing  to  their  arms,  say,  “  Oh  yes,  indeed !  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it 
betrays  more  fashion  than  modesty  \”  or  some  similar  phrase  ;  after  which 
he  became  very  good-humoured.  In  respect  to  the  foible  from  the  other 
source,  it  consisted  in  taking  the  liberty  of  correcting  others  in  the  mispro¬ 
nunciation  ot  their  words  ;  but,  far  from  meaning  to  hurt  or  offend,  it  was 
evident  that  his  intention  was  to  oblige  ;  and  if  it  was  not  always  received 
with  deference,  it  ought  at  least  always  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  character,  never  to  impoliteness,  and  still  less  to  churlishness. 
— How  were  these  foibles  obliterated  by  the  genuine  kindness  of  his  heart 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  soul  !  It  were  endless  to  relate  the  instances 
of  them.  One  shall  suffice,  and  conclude  this  tribute  to  his  memory, 
which  might  easily  be  swelled  to  double  its  bulk,  by  detailing  his  virtues, 
sentiments,  and  opinions.— He  had  a  friend,  who  lost  a  virtuous,  amiable, 
and  most  beloved  daughter.— The  grief  that  such  a  loss  inflicts  is  not  to 
be  soothed  by  the  condolence  of  language  ;  the  wretched  man  fled  from 
the  spot  where  his  happiness  had  received  the  blow;  he  fled  also  from 
society,  Mr.  Elphinston,  who  understood  Nature,  assured  him  that  under 
his  roof  he  should  find  a  room  where  he  might  grieve  undisturbed.  This 
real  friendship  was  accepted.  In  his  house  he  remained  for  weeks,  left 
entirely  to  the  impulses  of  his  own  feelings.  After  a  while,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  that  was  not  forced  was  courted  ;  and  a  degree  of  relief  insinuated, 
which  could  never  have  been  bestowed  by  active  condolence.*  Vol.  III. 

pp.  36—37. 

In  a  subsequent  note,  is  recorded  from  Mr.  Bowyer’s  MSS., 
a  whimsical  error  into  which  Mr.  Pope  was  in  danger  of 
falling. 

*  “  Homer,”  says  Mr.  Wood,  “has  been  highly  extolled  for  his 
knowledge  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  particularly  the  latter;  and  his  in¬ 
sight  into  the  structure  of  the  human  body  has  been  considered  so  nice, 
that  he  has  been  imagined  by  some  to  have  wounded  his  hearers  with  too 
much  science.”  On  this  passage  Mr.  Bowyer’s  note  stands  thus  ;  “  Mr. 

Pope,  as  he  read  over  every  book  he  could  think  of  that  could  give  him 
any  light  into  the  life  of  Homer,  had  gotten  an  old  Latin  Edition  of  Di¬ 
odorus  Siculus,  wherein  he  found  Homer  was  said  to  be  medicus .  At 
which  he  was  overjoyed,  and  thought  he  should  communicate  a  great 
discovery.  But,  behold,  when  he  consulted  another  edition,  he  found  the 
true  reading  was  mendlcus.  This  I  had  from  his  own  mouth,  at  T  wick- 
efcham.”  Vol.  III.  p.  85. 

Mr.  Bowyer  published,  in  1772,  anew  edition  ofhis  (<  Con¬ 
jectures,”  and  in  the  preface,  alludes  to  his  infirm  state  in  the 
following  affecting  language. 
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‘  My  imperfections  they  his  readers)  will  impute  to  age  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  infirmities  of  it.  Torpid  with  the  palsy,  and  only  quickened  by  a 
painful  vicissitude  of  the  stone,  I  feel  the  worst  side  of  humanity  ;  they 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  better  side,  even  of  forgiving, 
which  approaches  nearest  to  Divinity.  * 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  restraints  on  literary 
property  are  so  injudicious  as  in  England  ;  and  a  recent  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  tends  to  render  them  still 
more  oppressive.  It  might  be  useful  to  enquire  how  far  the 
injuries  consequent  upon  this  system  have  extended.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Gough,  that  Mr.  Geast,  6  a  li¬ 
neal  maternal  descendant’  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  had  de¬ 
signed  to  republish  all  the  works  of  his  learned  ancestor,  ‘but 
the  restraint  laid  upon  literary  property,  effectually  diverted 
his  thoughts,  from  an  expence  which  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  can  never  be  expected  to  repay.’  In  his  memoir  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  of  the  Poultry,  Mr.  Nichols  makes 
a  rather  unlucky  attempt  at  a  flourish. 

‘  Here,  quoth  he,  *  Johnson  and  Wilkes  forgot  the  animosities  of 
Whig  and  Tory — Here  Cumberland,  whilst  he  contributed  his  full  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general  hilarity  of  conversation,  stored  his  own  mind 
with  some  of  those  valuable  observations  which  have  both  entertained 
and  instructed  an  admiring  public.  Here  Knox  planned  and  matured 
not  a  few  of  his  valuable  Essays.  Here  Isaac  Reed  (than  whom  no 
visitor  was  more  cordially  welcomed  by  Charles  Dilly)  was  sure  to  de¬ 
light,  whether  in  the  mood  to  be  patient  hearer,  with  nowand  then 
a  short  oracular  response ;  or  occasionally  displaying  those  rich  stores 
of  erudition  which  he  possessed.  Here —  Crakelt  rejined  on  the  labours  of 
an  Entich  P 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  Bowyer  printed  a  work  on  MetaU 
lurgy,  written  by  a  visionary,  whose  history  is  thus  de¬ 
tailed. 

‘John  Henry  Hampe,M.D.  F.R.S.  a  well  known  and  remarkable  Phy¬ 
sician,  had  the  honour,  in  August  1736,  of  being  Physician  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales.  He  spent  great  part  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  vainly 
seeking  the  Philosopher’s  Stone.  After  having  by  uncommon  abstinence 
attained  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  determined  to  communicate  to  the  world 
the  experience  he  had  acquired  in  the  valuable  art  of  making  gold  (an  art 
which  had  unfortunately  reduced  our  venerable,  Physician  to  poverty); 
and  with  this  view  began  in  1776  to  print  his  “  Treatise  on  Experimental 
Metallurgy;”  in  which  some  progress  was  made  at  the  press,  when  the 
learned  Author  was  released  from  his  labours  and  penury,  tin  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1777.  A  very  few  days  before  his  death,  I  had  occasion 
to  call  on  him,  in  a  most  miserable  garret,  over  a  stable  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  King’s  Mews  ;  and  seldom  have  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  more  squa¬ 
lid  misery.  This  poor  man  had  literally  exhausted  his  last  shilling  in  the 
chimerical  attempt  of  converting  inferior  metals  into  gold  ;  and  the  cadave¬ 
rous  appearance  of  his  wrinkled  face,  with  the  corresponding  appearance 
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of  poverty  which  the  scantily  furnished  room  afforded,  were  sufficient  to 
soften  the  most  obdurate  heart  to  melting  charity,  In  a  few  days,  how¬ 
ever,  his  misery  in  this  world  was  terminated/  p.  235. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November,  1777,  and  in  his  78th  year, 
Mr.  B.  died.  He  left  behind  him  an  only  son,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  worthy,  though  excentric  character.  Mr.  Ni¬ 
chols  has  pourtrayed  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  his 
friend  and  partner,  in  terms  fully  justified  by  the  integrity 
of  his  life,  and  the  objects  of  his  studious  labours.  That 
part  of  his  eloge  which  relates  to  (  his  literary  and  profes-  • 
sional  abilities,’  we  quote. 

6  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  stood  unrivalled  as  a  learned  Printer  : 
and  some  of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  this  kingdom  have  been 
described  as  appearing  from  his  Press.  Nor  was  hi3  Pen  unknown  to  the 
World  of  Letters.  The  Work,  however,  which  stamps  the  highest  ho¬ 
nour  on  bis  name  is  the  “  Conjectures  on  the  New  Testament,”  a  Book 
in  which  the  profoundest  erudition  and  the  most  candid  criticism  are 
happily  united.  And  of  the  Sacred  Text,  there  is  not  an  edition  which 
ever  passed  through  his  correction,  but  what  has  its  peculiar  value/ 
p.  269. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  general  division  of  this  vo¬ 
luminous  work — the  Memoirs,  Essays  and  Illustrations.  It 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  notice  them  with  minute¬ 
ness.  Aii  we  can  do,  is  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  importance  of  the  following,  from  the  memoir 
of  the  excellent  Robert  Raikes.  of  Gloucester,  will  amply 
justify  its  length. 

‘  The  first  object  which  demanded  his  notice,  was  the  miserable  state 
of  the  County  Bridewell  within  the  City  of  Gloucester,  which  being 
part  of  the  County  gaol,,  the  persons  committed  by  the  magistrate  out  of 
sessions  for  petty  offences,  associated,  through  necessity,  with  felons 
of  the  worst  description  ;  with  little  or  no  means  of  subsistence  from  la¬ 
bour  ;  with  little,  if  any,  allowance  from  the  County ;  without  either 
meat,  drink,  or  cloathing  ;  dependent  chiefly  on  the  precarious  charity  of 
such  as  visited  the  prison,  whether  brought  thither  by  business,  curiosity, 
or  compassion.  To  relieve  these  miserable  and  forlorn  Wretches,  and  to 
render  their  situation  supportable  at  least,  Mr.  Raikes  employed  both 
his  pen,  his  influence,  and  his  property,  to  procure  them  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  and  finding  that  ignorance  was  generally  the  principal  cause  of 
those  enormities  which  brought  them  to  become  objects  of  his  notice, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  them  some  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  In  this  he  succeeded,  by  means  of  bounties  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  given  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  able  to  read  ;  and  these, 
by  being  directed  to  proper  bocks,  improved  both  themselves  and  their 
fellow  prisoners,  and  afforded  great  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the 
benevolent  design.  He  then  procured  for  them  a  supply  of  work,  to  pre¬ 
clude  every  excuse  and  temptation  to  idleness.  Successful  in  this  effort, 
he  formed  a  more  extensive  plan  of  usefulness  to  society,  which  will 
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transmit  his  name  to  posterity  with  those  honours  which  are  due  to  the 
great  benefactors  of  mankind*  This  was  the  institution  of  Sunday 
schools,  plan  which  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  The 
thought  was  suggested  by  accident.  i(  Some  business,”  says  Mr. 
Iiaikes,  “  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  pin 
manufactory)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  on  seeing 
a  group  of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street.  An  en¬ 
quiry  of  a  neighbour  produced  an  account  of  the  miserable  state  and 
deplorable  profligacy  of  these  infants,  more  especially  on  a  Sunday, 
when  left  to  their  own  direction.”  This  information  suggested  an 
idea,  “  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  harmless  attempt,  if  it  should  be 
productive  of  no  good,  should  some  little  plan  be  formed  to  check  this 
deplorable  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.”  An  agreement  was  soon  after 
made  with  proper  persons,  to  receive  as  many  children  on  Sundays  as 
should  be  sent,  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  in  the 
Church  catechism,  at  a  certain  rate.  The  Clergyman  who  was  curate 
of  the  parish,  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  superintend  the  Schools,  and 
examine  the  progress  made.  This  happened  about  1781,  and  the  good 
consequences  evidently  appeared  in  the  reformation  and  orderly  beha¬ 
viour  of  those  who  before  were  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  decen¬ 
cy  or  regularity.  The  effects  were  so  apparent,  that  other  parishes,  in 
Gloucester  and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  adopted  the  scheme, 
which  has  by  degrees  become  almost  general,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  still  more  to  the  security  and  repose  of  the 
rich.  Since  the  first  institution,  many  thousands  of  children  have  been 
employed,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  in  acquiring  such  a  portion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  as  will  render  them  useful  to  society,  without  encouraging  any 
disposition  unfavourable  to  themselves  or  the  world.  'Yhere  riot  and  dis¬ 
order  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  decency  and  decorum  are  now  to  be 
found  ;  industry  has  taken  the  place  of  idleness,  and  profaneness  has 
been  obliged  to  give  way  to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  if  any  reforma¬ 
tion  of  manners  is  to  be  hoped  for,  it  must  be  from  a  continual  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  youth.  The  benefits  which  have  sprung  up 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Raikes’s  plan  are  too  obvious  to  need  a  defence, 
were  any  person  captious  enough  to  cavil  with  an  institution,  which 
requires  only  to  be  observed  to  extort  applause.  Satisfied,  that  the 
rising  generation  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
Mr.  Raikes,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  joining  our  plaudit  to  those 
of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  without  hesitation  place  him  in  the  same 
form  with  those  whose  active  benevolence  entitles  them  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  and  respect  to  the  latest  posterity.’  Vol.  III.  pp«- 
429—431. 

Among  various  sketches  of  biography  in  the  third  volume, 
are  the  lives  of  several  respectable  booksellers  and  printers, 
some  of  which  are  composed  with  considerable  ability.  Of 
these  characters,  Raskerville  was  one  of  the  most  singular. 
After  having  taught  writing,  4  he  entered  into  the  lucrative 
branch  of  japanning.’  ....  4  His  carriage,  each  pannel  of 
which  was  a  distinct  picture,  might  be  considered  the  pattern- 
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card  of  his  trade,  and  was  drawn  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream 
coloured  horses.  His  inclination  for  letters  induced  him,  in 
1750,  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  press.  He  spent  many 
years  in  the  uncertain  pursuit;  sunk  *£600  before  he  could 
produce  one  letter  to  please  himself,  and  some  thousands  before 
the  shallow  stream  of  profit  began  to  flow.’  In  fact,  he 
received  so  little  encouragement,  that  he  expressed  his  appre¬ 
hensions  of  being  (  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  small  patrimony’  to 
enable  him  to  meet  the  expences  of  his  folio  bible.  Disgusted 
with  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against  his  type,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  dispose  of  his  business,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  years  after  his  death,  that  the  property  found  a 
purchaser. 

e  He  died,  without  issue,  Jan.  8,  1775 ;  but  it  is  painful  to  observe  that? 
in  the  last  solemn  act  of  his  life,  he  unblushingly  avowed  his  total  disbelief 
of  Christianity.  Agreeably  to  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  he  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  of  masonry,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  under  a  windmill 
in  his  garden,  belonging  to  a  handsome  house  which  he  had  built  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town  of  Birmingham.  On  the  top  of  the  windmill,  after 
it  fell  into  disuse,  he  had  erected  an  urn,  for  which  he  had  prepared  the 
following  inscription : 

u  Stranger, 

beneath  this  cone,  in  unconsecrated  ground, 
a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  directed  his 
body  to  be  inurn’d. 

May  the  example  contribute  to  emancipate  thy  mind 
from  the  idle  fears  of  Superstition , 
and  the  wicked  arts  of  Priesthood.”  p.  455, 

At  the  close  of  a  long,  and  to  us  very  uninteresting,  list  of 
benefactors  to  the  Stationers’  Company,  follows  a  dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gough  upon  sale  catalogues,  both  by  auction  and  with 
marked  prices,  extracted  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine; 
and  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  we  are  indulged  with  an 
additional  list  of  living  country  booksellers  who  sell  by  cata¬ 
logue,  with  a  series  of  notes,  the  most  absurd  that  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  read.  Of  one  of  these  gentlemen  we  are  told, 
m  language  that  might  be  a  decent  compliment  to  a  journey¬ 
man  linen-draper,  that  he  is  6  active,  intelligent,  and  very 
obliging,’  and  withal  that  6  he  is  greatly  encouraged.’  With 
respect  to  another,  we  receive  the  gratifying  information  that 
he  is  either  to  be  found  4  behind  his  counter,  or  by  the  side  of 
tfle  river  Soar,  with  Isaac  Walton  in  his  hand,  patiently  waiting 
for  a  nibble.’  Sec. 

The  two  long  articles  on  Mr.  Bowyer’s  particular  friends, 
Markland  and  Clarke,  are  not  susceptible  of  abridgement.  The 
former,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  by  far  the  best  account  of 
that  celebrated  scholar  yet  published:  his  letters  do  not 
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contain  any  thing  very  striking.  Clarke  seems  to  have  been 
arran  of  considerable  ability,  and  his  epistolary  observations 
are  occasionally  shrewd. 

The  life  of  Warburton  is  upon  the  whole  well  done*  It 
is  principally  compiled  from  obvious  sources,  and  his  letters 
to  Bishop  Hurd  are  laid  under  contribution.  Mr.  Nichols 
has  managed  to  communicate  a  very  unfavourable,  hut  we  are 
persuaded  a  very  just  notion  of  the  charac  ter  of  this  powerful 
genius, but  most  inconceivably  and  disgustingly  arrogant  man. 
He  has  not,  however,  been  happy  in  his  selections. 

We* were  much  amused  with  Miss  Talbot’s  description  of 
Browne  Willis’s  daughters,  but  it  is  too  long  for  extraction: 
the  following  comment  upon  it  by  the  Rev,  John  Kynaston, 
gives  the  portrait  of  the  great  antiquary  himself. 

*  “Your  anecdotes  of  the  lions  and  lambs  have  entertained  me  pro* 
digiously,  as  1  so  well  knew  the  griesly  sire  of  both.  Browne  Willi# 
was  indeed  an  original.  I  met  with  him  at  Mr.  Cartwrights,  at  Aynnoe, 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  1753,  where  I  was  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the 
family,  and  curate  of  the  parish,  Browne  came  here  on  a  visit  of  a  week 
that  summer.  He  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  portrait  of  the 
sera  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  had  walked  down  out  of  its  frame.  He  was, 
too  truly,  the  very  dirty  figure  Miss  Talbot  describes  him  to  be;  which, 
with  the  antiquity  of  his  dress,  rendered  him  infinitely  formidable  to  all 
the  children  in  the  parish.  He  often  called  upon  me  at  the  parsonage 
house,  when  I  happened  not  to  dine  in  the  family  ;  having  a  great,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  a  very  favourite  point  to  carry,  which  was  no  less  than  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  follow  his  example,  and  turn  all  my  thoughts  and  studies  to 
venerable  antiquity ;  he  deemed  that  the  summum  bonum,  the  height  of 
all  human  felicity.  I  used  to  entertain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartwright  highly, 
by  detailing  to  them  Browne’s  arguments  to  debauch  me  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  polite  literature,  and  such  studies  as  were  most  agreeable  to  my 
turn  and  taste  ;  and  by  parceling  out  every  morning  after  prayers  (we  had 
daily  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  church)  the  progress  Browne  had  made  the 
day  before  in  the  arts  of  seduction.  I  amused  him  with  such  answers 
as  I  thought  best  suited  to  his  hobby-horse,  till  I  found  he  was  going  10 
leave  us  ;  and  then,  by  a  stroke  or  two  of  spirited  raillery,  lost  his  warm 
heart  and  his  advice  for  ever.  My  egging  him  on  served  us,  however,  for 
a  week’s  excellent  entertainment,  amid  the  dulness  and  sameness  of  a 
country  situation.  He  represented  me,  at  parting,  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  as 
one  incorrigible,  and  lost  beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery  to  every  thing  truly 
valuable  in  learning,  by  having  unfortunately  let  slip  that  I  preferred,  and 
feared  1  ever  should  prefer,  one  page  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  Sallust  or 
Csesar,  to  all  the  Monkish  writers  (with  Bede  at  the  head  of  them) 

“  — - - quot  sunt,  quotve  fuerunt., 

Aut  quotquot  aliis  erit  in  annis. 

Sic  explicit  Historiola  de  Brownio  Willisio  l”  J.  K.  Vol.  V.  pp.  207,  208. 

Tue  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Wesley  is  important  and 
well  written.  There  are  two  or  three  trifling  deficiencies 
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in  point  of  accuracy,  among1  which  may  be  included  the 
assertion  that  in  1809,  Dr.  Coke  was  the  “  Arch-prce ml''  of 
the  Methodist  connexion.  The  charactei  of  Mr.  Wesley  is 
just, spirited,  and  even  eloquent. 

'  ‘  Wh ere  much  good  is  done,  we  should  not  mark  every  little  excess* 
The  great  point  in  which  Mr.  Wesley’s  name  and  mission  will  be  ho¬ 
noured  is  this  :  he  directed  his  labours  toward  those  who  had  no  instructor  ; 
to  the  highways  and  hedges  ;  to  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  and  to  the  colliers 
in  Kingswood.  These  unhappy  creatures  married  and  buried  among 
themselves,  and  often  committed  murders  with  impunity,  before  the 
Methodists  sprang  up.  By  the  humane  and  active  endeavours  of  him 
and  his  biothei  Charles,  a  sense  of  decency,  morals,  and  religion,  was 
introduced  into  the  lowest  classes  of  mankind;  the  ignorant  were  instructed, 
the  wretched  relieved;  and  the  abandoned  reclaimed.  He  met  with  great 
opposition  from  many  of  the  Clergy;  and  unhandsome  treatment  from 
the  magistrates,  who  frequently  would  refuse  to  check  or  punish  a  lawless 
mob,  :hat  often  assembled  to  insult  or  abuse  him.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  few  characters  who  outlived  enm'ty  and  prejudice  and  received, 
in  his  latter  years,  every  mark  of  respect  from  every  denomination. — The 
political  sentiments  of  popular  men  are  of  importance  to  the  state.  John 
Wesley  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  monarchy ;  and  all  his  followers  in 
America  w  re  firmly  royal.  Those  of  Mr.  Whitefield  declared  in  favour 
of  independence.  H;s  personal  influence  was  greater  than,  perhaps,  that 
of  any  other  private  gentleman  in  any  country.  It  was  computed  that  in 
1791  there  were  in  the  three  kingdoms  80,000  members  of  this  society. 
He  visited  them  alternately  ;  travelled  8000  miles  every  year  ;  preached 
three  or  four  times  constantly  in  one  day  ;  rose  at  four,  and  employed  all 
his  time  in  reading,  writing,  attending  the  sick,  and  arranging  the  various 
parts  of  this  numerous  body  of  people  — Amongst  his  virtues,  forgiveness 
to  his  enemies  and  liberality  to  the  poor,  were  most  remarkable;  he  has 
bem  known  to  receive  into  even  his  confidence  those  who  have  basely 
injured  him  ;  they  have  not  only  subsisted  again  on  his  bounty,  but  shared 
in  his  affection  — All  the  profit  of  his  literary  labours,  all  that  he  received,  or 
could  collect  (and  it  amounted  to  an  immense  s;;m,  for  he  was  his  own 
printer  and  bookseller),  was  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Yet,  with 
such  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  sale 
of  the  books  would  pay  all  his  debts.  His  travelling  expences  w  ere  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  societies  which  he  visited.’  pp.  246,  247 

‘  On  a  review  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  appears 
that,  though  he  was  endowed  with  eminent  talents,  he  was  more  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  use  than  even  by  their  possession.  Though  his  taste 
was  classic,  and  his  manners  elegant,  he  sacrificed  that  society  in  which 
he  was  particularly  calculated  to  shine  ;  gave  up  those  preferments  which 
his  abilities  must  have 'obtained,  and  devoted  a  long  life  in  practising 
and  enforcing  the  plainest  duties.  Instead  of  being  “  an  ornament  to 
literature,'’  he  was  a  blessing  to  his  fellow  creatures;  instead  of  u  the 
genius  of  the  age,”  he  was  the  servant  of  God  !’  Vol.  V.  p.  247, 

The  memoir  of  the  eccentric  son  of  Lady  Wort  ley  Monta¬ 
gue,  is  the  awful  contrast  of  the  preceding.  A  more  striking  ex- 
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empiihcation  of  the  excess  ,  of  human  folly  and  frailty  is 
scarcely  to  be  found,  than  we  are  furnished  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  translation  from  Count  Maximilian  do  Lamberg. 

e<  e  From  the  Protestant  religion  Mr.  Montague,”  lays  Count  Lam¬ 
berg,  who  saw  him  at  Venice  u  went  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and 
from  thence  deserted  to  the  most  rigorous  observation  and  profession  of 
Mahometanism.  He  used  always  to  seal  his  letters  with  three  Arabian 
signets,  which  had  sentences  of  the  Koran  engraven  on  them.  He  rises 
before  the  sun,  says  his  prayers,  and  performs  hie  ablutions  and  lazzis 
according  to  the  Mahometan  ritual.  An  houi  after,  he  awakes  his  pupil, 
a  filthy  emigrant  of  the  parched  Abyssinia,  whom  he  brought  with  him 
from  Rosetta  in  Egypt.  He  instructs  this  dirty  Negro  with  all  the 
care  and  precision  of  a  philosopher,  both  by  precept  and  example :  he 
lays  before  him  the  strongest  proofs  (as  they  appear  to  him)  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  he  teaches  him,  and  he  catechizes  him  in  the  Arabian  language. 
The  Moor  listens  to  him  with  the  most  striking  marks  of  a  profound  and 
respectful  attention  all  the  time  that  he  is  employed  in  these  1  ssons*  That 
he  may  not  omit  any  particular,  in  the  most  rigorous  observance  of  the 
Mahometan  ntes,  Mr.  Montague  dines  at  a  low  table,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  sofa,  while  the  Moor,  on  a  cushion  still  lower,  sits  gaping  with 
avidity  for  his  master’s  leavings.  It  is  this  Negro  who  supports  the  white 
mantle  that  makes  a  part  of  the  Turkish  garb  of  his  master,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  preceded,  even  at  noon-day,  by  two  gondoliers  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands.  The  ordinary  place  of  h  s  residence  is  at  Rosetta,  where 
his  wife  lives,  who  is  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Leghorn,  and 
whom  he  has  forced  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion.  His  in¬ 
come  amounts  to  about  6000  piastres,  which  are  remitted  to  him  from 
London  by  his  sister  lady  13ute,  and  4000  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  Du¬ 
ring  the  most  intense  cold,  he  perfoims  his  religious  ablutions  in  cold 
water,  rubbing  at  the  same  time,  his  body  with  sand  from  the  thighs 
to  the  feet  :  his  Negro  also  pours  fresh  water  on  his  head,  and  combs 
bis  beard;  and  he  also  pours  cold  water  on  the  head  of  his  Negro. 
Tofiuish  ths  religious  ceremony,  he  resumes  his  pipe,  turns  towards  the 
East,  mutters  some  prayers,  walks  afterwards  for  half  an  hour,  and  drinks 
his  coffee. ’  Vol.  IV,  p.  655. 

We  must  here  close  our  account  of  this  curious  and  amusing 
miscellany.  Of  the  plates  connected  with  it  we  cannot  speak 
very  highly.  Mr.  Nichols’s  own  portrait  is  indeed  excellent, 
but  of  the  others,  there  are  only  one  or  two  respectable ; 
the  engraving  of  Markiand  is  miserable. 

<  --  -  ‘ 

Art.  Vi.  Reasons  against  the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Chancellor . 

With  general  remarks,  shewing  the  necessity  of  establishing  additional 

superior  Couits  of  Judicature.  8vo,  London,  1813. 

Art.  VII.  Objections  to  the  Project  for  creating  a  Vice-Chancellor  oj 

England.  8vo.  London.  1813. 

Art.  V  Ill.  Observations  occasioned  bij  a  Pamphlet  entitled.  Objections  to  the 

project  cf  creating  a  Vice  Chancellor  of  England ,  London.  1813. 

HTHESE  pamphlets  relate  to  a  very  important  question 
A  which,  it  is  understood,  is  destined  to  come  under  the 
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investigation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  very  early  in  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  subject  is  in  itself  so 
momentous,  and  must  necessarily,  in  whichever  way  it  happens 
to  be  ultimately  decided,  lead  to  consequences  so  materially 
affecting  the  most  important  branch  in  our  system  and  scale 
of  jurisprudence,  that  we  cannot  forbear  lajing,  at  least  the 
state  of  the  question,  before  our  readers. 

In  this  country  (and  in  this  country  alone)  we  possess,  as 
every  one  is  aware,  two  distinct  sets  of  Courts  of  Judicature; 
the  one  administering  the  Jaws  under  the  name  of  justice, 
the  other  under  the  name  of  equit}/ — an  anomaly  that  may 
perhaps  originate,  (for  the  cause  of  the  separation  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained)  in  the  introduction  of  the 
trial  by  Jury,  which  naturally  led  to  the  establishment  of 
some  tribunal,  calculated  for  deciding  on  such  suits  as, 
from  their  intricacy  and  complication,  and  the  time  that  would 
be  required  for  their  investigation,  it  was  found  impracticable, 
consistently  with  the  due  administration  of  justice,  to  submit 
to  the  comparatively  summary  mode  of  procedure  pursued 
under  the  system  of  trial  by  Jury.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  this  ob¬ 
scure  topic  of  inquiry  ;  the  only  question  that  we  have  now  tQ 
consider  being,  whether,  if  the  proposed  Bill  be  passed,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  will  be  enabled,  consistently  with  the  clue 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ,  to  allow 
more  time  than  he  has  hitherto  employed,  in  the  hearing  of 
Appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  may,  however,  in  this  place,  be  proper  to  mention  that, 
laying  out  of  consideration  the  courts  of  local  jurisdiction,  the 
existing  courts  of  equitable  jurisdiction  are,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  Court  in  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  pre¬ 
sides,  from  which  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  -  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  last,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  has  possessed,  comparatively,  but  a  very  small  share 
in  this  branch  of  judicature.  With  a  view  then  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  question,  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  may  be  considered  as  the  only  existing 
efficient  courts  of  equity  ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that* 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  Judge  in  equity,  the  Chancellor, 
as  Speaker  of  the  Houseof  Lords,  is  substantially  the  Judge 
in  all  cases  of  appeals,  and  writs  of  error,  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  moreover,  by  virtue  of  certain 
statutes,  exercises  a  superintending  authority  in  all  cases  of 
bankruptcy. 

»  «/  X 

In  this  state  the  provision  made  for  the  administration  of 
equity,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  Judge  presiding  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  has  continued  for  considerably  mor® 
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than  a  century  past;  nor  is  it  until  within  a  recent  period, 
(whether  the  judges  in  equity  were  at  first  insufficiently  em¬ 
ployed,  or  the  average  talent  for  prompt  decision  was  so  much 
more  efficient,  or  so  little  addition  was  made  to  the  number 
of  causes  of  this  description  bv  the  intervening  increase  of 
wealth  and  population,)  that  the  judges  of  these  courts 
were  found  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  to 

them.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  an  arrear  of  unde- 

»/  ' 

cided  cases,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  has  been  gradually  accumulating,  and  that  to  so 
lamentable  an  extent  that,  according  to  an  authority,  to  whom 
such  an  acknowledgement  could  not  but  have  been  most  pain¬ 
ful,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  declared  bankrupt  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  if  it  had  been  added  that  the 
existing  arrear  of  causes  had  plac  ed  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  a  predicament  not  very  dissimilar,  the  confession,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  would  not  have  been  altogether  devoid  of 
foundation. 

A  remedy  being  thus  loudly  called  for,  and  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  have  become  indispensable,  and  it  being 
deemed  expedient  that,  previouslyfto  the  application  of  that 
remedy,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  should  be  distinct¬ 
ly  ascertained,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
in  1811,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  after  two 
preceding  unsuccessful  attempts,  appointed  c  to  enquire 
4  into  the  causes  that  retard  the  decision  of  suits  in  the 
4  High  Court  of  Chancery/  —  This  Committee,  as  they 
state  in  their  report,  4  not  having  had  time  to  satisfy  the 
4  objects  of  their  appointment,’  (p.  5.)  was,  in  the  then  next 
session  revived  ;  and  two  reports  have  been  in  consequence 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  would  be  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a 
critical  journal  to  attempt  a  full  analysis  of  these  re¬ 
ports  :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  general  results  ; 
from  which  it  will  sufficiently  appear,  that  the  demand  for 
some  change  in  the  administration  of  this  branch  or  judicature 
has  not  been  exaggerated.  And  first  with  respect  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  the  time  the  last  report  was  presented  (IS  12) 
there  were  then  depending,  in  that  supreme  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature  249  appeals,  out  of  which  179  were  from  Scotland 
alone*.  To  dispose  of  this  arrear,  would  require  at  the 
rate  at  which  appeals  have  been  heard,  upon  an  average  of 
seven  years,  no  less  a  period  than  17  years :f  so  that  when 

*  Second  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
arises  that  retard  the  decision  of  suits  in  High  Court  of  Chancery,  p.  50. 

'  f  For  very  Full  details  upon  this  subject  see  the  very  instructive  Tables 
offered  in  Mr.  Bent  ham’s  Letters  to  Lord  Grenville  on  Scotch  Reform. 
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a  suit  has  been  commenced  in  Scotland  for  the  recovery, 
for  instance,  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  decision  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  obtained  by  the  pursuer  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  an  appeal  from  that  decision  is  lodged  in  the  House  of 
of  Lords— as  the  appeal  stops  execution— it  will  be  upwards 
of  17  years  before  he  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  decision 
so  pronounced  in  his  favour!  With  such  a  fact  before  him, 
we  may  safely  leave  every  reader  to  make  his  own  re¬ 
flections. 

Such  then  is  the  state  of  the  judicature  of  the  House  of 
Lords — and  the  consequences  attendant  upon  it,  as  stated 
by  the  Chancellor  in  that  dignified  assembly,  can  occasion 
but  little  surprize.  He  said  that  4  he  never  lived  twelve 
g  hours  that  he  did  not  receive  some  petition  for  the  expe- 
c  diting  some  cause  which  had  Iain  long  on  the  table :  in 
‘  some,  of  which  such  circumstances  were  set  forth  as  would  shock 
‘  their  Lordships  to  be  acquainted  with  A' 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  the  delay  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  suits  is  not  thus  enormous,  it  is,  as  appears  from 
these  reports,  altogether  adseititious,  and  such  as  imperiously 
calls  for  a  speedy  remedy.  The  number  of  original  causes, 
now  depending  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  (exclusive  of  nine 
set  down  to  be  heard  in  Hilary  Term  18  i  3)  and  which  have 
not  been  heard  because  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not  had  time 
to  hear  them,  is  119;  some  of  which  were  set  down  for  hear¬ 
ing  so  long  ago  as  in  Easter  term  1810.  f  To  dispose  of  this 
arrear  at  the  rate  of  progress  made  in  the  decision  of 
original  causes  during  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  re¬ 
spectively];,  will  occupy  a  period  of  considerably  more  than 
seven  years:  so  that  if  a  suit  be  now  instituted  in  this  Court, 
after  it  is  brought  to  that  stage  in  which  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  heard  (and  to  the  time  that;  will  be  occupied  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  accurate 
limits)  there  will  still  remain  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
years  before  a  decision  can  regularly  be  obtained  upon  it. 


*  See  in  the  Morning  post  of  the  25th  June  1812,  the  report  of  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  preceding  day. 

f  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  directed  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  by  order,  dated  22d  Dec.  1812.  For  the  information  of  the  un¬ 
learned  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  actual  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  suits,  may  have  been  years  before  that  period,  and  that  the  in¬ 
terval  here  mentioned  is  the  time  during  which,  alter  all  the  preliminary 
processes  have  been  performed,  the  cause  has  been  actually  waiting  to  b<s 
heard ,  and  the  decision  upon  it  pronounced. 

X  2d  Report  &c.  p.  52.  Papers  8tc,  dated  22d  Dec.  1812. 
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That  the  delay  in  the  hearing  of  original  causes  is  puerly 
extraneous,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  of  amendment,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  shewn  by  the  state  of  the  business  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  who,  it  appears,  excepting  those  causes  that 
stand  4  adjourned  from  time  to  time  at  the  request  of  the 
parties,’  has  no  cause  in  his  paper  of  an  older  date  than  those 
set  down  for  hearing  4  since  Easter  and  before  Trinity  term 
1812.’  * 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  brief,  though 
we  are  conscious,  imperfect  view  of  the  state  of  the  disease,  in 
order  that  our  readers  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  probable  efficacy  of  the  remedy  that  is  proposed  for  its 
relief,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

This  remedy  then,  in  few  words,  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Vice-Chancellor.  For  this  purpose  a  bill  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  this  bill,  it  is  provided  that  such  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  shall  have  4  full  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes, 

*  matters  and  things,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  depending 

*  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.’  He  is  to  sit  at  such  times  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  4  require  him  so  to  do  ;’  and  is  t  o 

*  despatch  such  business  only  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  See., 

*  shall  from  time  to  time  direct ,  and  in  such  manner  and 
4  form,  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  regulations,  as 
c  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.,  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  fit ; 

*  for  which  purpose  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  &c,,  shall  make 
6  such  orders  as  to  them  respectively  shall  appear  to  be 
(  proper  and  convenient,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall 

*  require.’ 

From  every  decision  made  by  the  proposed  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Act,  therefore,  will  lie  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
this  provision  of  the  bill  we  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  bear 
in  mind. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  pamphlets  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  have  made  their  appearance,  and  though  we 
think  it  very  fortunate  for  the  public  that  the  subject  has  un¬ 
dergone  this  discussion,  we  lament  extremely  that  upon  so 
grave  a  question,  the  example  of  temperate  investigation  set 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy  in  his  44  Objections, ”f  should  have 


*  Papers,  &c.  “  the  Rolls,”  dated  22nd  Dec.  1812. 

t  These  pamphlets  are  so  well  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pens 
of  Sir  Samnel  Rotnilly,  and  Lord  Redesdale,  as  to  require  no  hesitation  o« 
our  part  in  naming  them  as  the  authors. 
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been  thought  so  little  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  writer  of 
the  “  Observations”  occasioned  by  those  objections. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  merely  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the 
proposed  bill  will  either  add  another  great  and  serious  evil  to 
those  already  existing  in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of 
our  judicial  system,  or  will  fail  in  a  considerable  degree  in 
effecting  the  object  desired — namely,  the  securing  ca  suf- 
*  fieient  attendance  upon  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord 
‘  Chancellor,  and  sufficient  means  for  carrying  on  the  business 
€  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.’  *  He  observes  that — - 

4  It  appears  to  be  extremely  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  such 
a  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  the  person  administering  it  should  be  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it,  that  he  should  have  all  its 
principles  and  doctrines  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  kept  alive  by  habitual  and  almost  daily  exercise.  If,  of  the  three 
judges  who  are  to  preside  in  the  same  Court  of  Equity,  two  are  to  have 
the  law  of  the  Court  in  all  its  various  branches  familiar  to  them,  and  kept 
constantly  in  their  view,  by  a  regular  uninterrupted  attendance  in  Court,  and 
the  third  is  only  as  an  occasional  visitor,  to  refresh  his  memory  by  looking 
back  into  records  and  precedents  upon  particular  heads,  just  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  decide  in  the  course  of  the  year,  nine  or  ten  causes  or 
twice  that  number,  which  may  happen  to  be  brought  before  him  for  de¬ 
cision,  upon  appeals,  it  is  very  obvious  that  this  effect  must,  in  process  of 
time  be  produced  ;  the  appeal  will  be  from  a  judge,  a  perfect  master  of 
the  law  he  is  to  administer,  to  one  who  has  but  an  imperfect  recol¬ 
lection  of  it ;  from  one  who  has  never  departed  from  what  may,  if  the 
expression  be  allowable,  be  considered  as  his  native  Court,  to  one  who 
has  migrated  into  another  place,  and  returns  as  a  kind  of  foreigner.  Or, 
if  that  effect  should  not  really  have  been  produced,  there  will  always  be  a 
notion  prevailing  that  it  has.  The  suitor  who  has  had  a  decree  in  his  favour 
and  who  sees  it  reversed,  will  be  disposed  to  observe,  that  the  judge  of 
the  most  experience  is  most  likely  to  have  well  understood  and  to  have 
properly  decided  his  cause  :  and  the  appellant  whose  appeal  has  been  un¬ 
availing,  will  observe,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  appellate  judge 
should  have  had  so  much  deference  for  his  superior  in  experience  and 
ability,  though  his  inferior  in  rank,  as  to  have  submitted  to  him  his  own 
opinion,  and  to  have  affirmed  the  decree  fro  mdeference,  not  to  the  reasons 
of  the  judgement,  but  to  the  character  and  authority  of  the  judge/ 
pp.  9 — 10. 

After  noticing  the  important  nature  of  the  motions  that 
are  now  heard  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  the  Master 
of  the  Roils  c  will  be  trusted  with  the  decision  of  important 
questions  only  when  they  are  presented  to  him  upon  the 
solemn  hearing  of  the  cause,  after  an  examination  upon  inter¬ 
rogatories  and  other  papers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
the  name  of  a  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  while  the 


*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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same  question  will  in  a  summary  way,  upon  affidavits,  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  his  inferior  in  rank, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  his  inferior  in  talents/ 
the  author  proceeds  to  say, — 

i  The  consequence  of  this  will  probably  be  to  introduce  another  novelty 
and  a  most  important  one,  into  the  Court  of  Chancery — appeals  upon 
motions.  To  what  an  extent  these  appeals  will  be  carried,  no  man  can 
foresee,  but  it  may  happen  that  these,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  two  subordinate  judges,  between  whom  all  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Court  is  to  be  distributed,  maybe  so  numerous, 
that  the  disposing  of  them  may  demand  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
large  a  portion  of  time  as  he  now  devotes  altogether  to  the  business  of  the 
Court.  That  he  will  then  have  as|much  to  do  in  the  Court  as  he  has  now, 
cannot  be  represented,  but  that  he  w  ill  then  have  as  much  to  do  there,  as 
he  is  now  enabled  to  do,  is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  it  will  surely 
be  admitted,  that  if  that  ,  should  be  the  case,  the  expedient  will  have 
wholly  failed  of  its  object.  It  will  not  merely  have  failed,  it  will  have  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  evil,  that  of  greatly  enhancing  the  expence  of 
suits  already  grievously  and  oppressively  high,  and  of  protracting  the 
final  decision  of  causes.’  pp.  14 — 15. 

On  the  danger  alluded  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Romillv,  of  the 
existence,  at  some  future  period,  under  some  future  Chancellor, 
of  that  unconstitutional  state  of  things — an  appeal  from  an 
experienced  to  an  inexperienced  judge,  from  a  competent 
to  an  incompetent  judicatory — we  shall  not  at  present  dwell : 
but  by  those  who  recollect  the  number  of  years  during  which 
justice  lias  been  denied  to  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
so  dangerous  an  evil  ;  who  recollect  that  the  Chancellor  has 
other  great  and  important  duties  to  perform,  that  a  still  larger 
portion  of  his  time  than  heretofore  is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that,  compared  with  these  functions, 
in  the  scale  of  importance,  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  will  occupy  but  a  very  inferior  station; — by  those,  we  say, 
who  keep  "these  things  in  mind,  the  danger  of  this  branch 
ct  his  judicial  business  falling  into  neglect,  will  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  altogether  visionary.  But  be  that  as  it  may  ;  let  us 
suppose,  what  is  the  most  probable  result,  that  the  Chancellor 
pressed  by  his  other  duties,  will,  after  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  cause,  with  the  exception  of  such  part  as  is  performed 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  whole  of  the  judicial  business 
of  his  Court  to  pass,  in  the  firstinstar.ee,  through  the  hands  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  With  regard  to  those  causes  and  mo- 

V  t> 

lions  that  are  of  the  most  importance,  an  appeal  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  be  made  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  tribunal :  and 
it  being  t  ken  for  granted  that  the  Chancellor  will  continue  in 

■G  O 

the  same  degree,  as  at  present,  desirous  of  dispatching*the  other 
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business  of  his  Court,  let  us  see  what  time  he  will  be  able  to 
devote  to  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  supposing  the  intended  scheme  to 
be  adopted,  what  would  be  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
V  ice-Chancelior  ? — that  of  deciding,  at  least  deciding  finally, 
in  cases  that  are  of  the  smallest  moment,  and  therefore  such 
as  now  occupy,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  Court.  As  for  the  remaining  class  of  causes, 
that  is  to  say  the  most  important  class,  and  those  consequently 
that  will  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  time  in  their  discus¬ 
sion,  they  must  still  continue  to  be  heard  by  the  Chancellor. 
What  may  be  the  proportion  of  causes  that  will  be  appealed  from 
it  is  impossible,  with  safety,  to  say:  but  that  the  quantity  of 
business  which  will  b  a  finally  dispatched  by  the  Vice-Chancello 
will  be  equivalent  to  what  would  have  been  despatched  by  the 
Chancellor,  had  he,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  three  days  in  each  week  (which  is  the  time  that  it  is  proposed 
he  should  devote  to  that  tribunal)  been  sitting,  during  the  same 
period,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — this,  we  think  will  scarcely 
be  contended*. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  then  be  a  just  one,  as  in  our 
humble  apprehension  it  is,  the  consequences  predicted  by 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  if  the  present  bill  be  passed,  will  be 
fully  verified;  and  whatever  benefit  the  suitors  in  the  House 
of  Lords  may  derive  from  the  proposed  arrangement,  will  be 
purchased,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  at  the  expence  of  the 
suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

To  the  author  of  the  u  Observations”  the  subject  has,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  itself  in  a  diderent  aspect.  In  the  first  place, 
with  a  view  to  the  support  of  the  proposed  measure,  it  was 
necessary  to  shew  that  the  business  of  the  Court  cf  Chancery 
had  not  merely  remained  stationary,  but  that  it  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  Chancellor, 
consistently  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  court  in 
which  he  presides,  to  devote  any  more  of  his  time  than 
formerly,  to  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  such  an 
increase  has  actually  taken  place,  it  is  said,  by  the  “  Obser¬ 
ver,”  ‘  must  be  obvious  to  any  man  who  will  dispassion¬ 
ately  consider  the  subject, ’  (p.  13),  and  upon  the  strength  of 
this  assumption  it  is  that  he  argues,  and  that  appears  to  regard 

*  In  point  of  fact,  as  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  not  now 
done,  if  it  be  not  the  object  of  the  proposed  act  to  place  the  suitors  of  that 
tribunal  in  a  worse  predicament  than  that  in  which  it  now  finds  them,  it 
must  be  maintained  that  the  proposed  Vice-Chancellor  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  what  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  above 
periodical  absence  of  the  Chancellor. 
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it  as  an  abundantly  sufficient  ground  for  adopting  the  proposed 
bill  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  inquiry  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  measure  had  or 
had  not  taken  place,  is,  with  some  little  inconsistency,  as  it 
strikes  us  at  least,  asserted  to  be  4  wholly  immaterial,’  (p.  17.) 
4  in  a  great  degree  irrelevant,’  (ib.),  4  little  connected  with 
the  grievance,’  (p,  18),  and  lastly, 4  well  calculated  to  mislead  l* 
(ib.)  \ 

But  how  stands  the  matter  in  point  of  fact  ?  Extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  the  truth  is,  that  instead  of  an  increase,  a 
diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  bills  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending 
in  1754,  the  number  of  bills  filed  in  each  year  was  1659  ; 
upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  in  1809,  the  number  of 
bills  filed  in  each  year  was  only  1318*.  It  is  perfectly  tru* 
that  the  business  of  the  Chancellor  in  causes  of  bankruptcy, 
and  in  some  of  the  comparatively  subordinate  branches  of  his 
judicial  duties,  has  of  late  years  received  a  material  acces¬ 
sion  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  accession  will  be  found  to  be 
more  than  compensated  for,  by  the  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  court  that,  compared 
with  former  periods,  is  at  present  despatched  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  leaving,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Chancellor  a 
share  of  business  not  materially,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that 
which  fell  to  his  lot  during  the  earliest  of  the  two  periods  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded. 

We  shall,  however,  at  the  present  moment,  spare  ourselves 
and  our  readers  the  pain  of  dwelling  particularly  upon  the 
mode  in  which  this  part  of  the  information,  collected  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bears  upon  the  question 
now  before  us,  contenting  ourselves  merely  with  observing, 
that  if  the  document  to  which  we  have  referred  be  not  mate* 
rially  inaccurate,  and  we  have  never  heard  it  aliedged  tot 
be  so,  some  other  cause  than  the  increase  of  business  mus 
be  sought  for,  as  the  occasion  of  the  arrear  of  undecided 
causes  that  now  remain  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

To  the  other  matter  contained  in  the  44  Observations,”  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  particularly  to  advert:  it  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  charges  of  4  misrepresentation’  and  ‘false  assump¬ 
tion,’  and  4  false  conclusion,’ — dealt  out  in  language  not  very 
becoming  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  against  the  author  of  the 
44  Objections,”  and  an  attempt  is  made,  in  a  very  desultory 
and  vague  manner,  to  shew  that  the  Chancellor  may,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  proposed  Vice  Chancellor,  allot  the  required 
time  to  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  consistently  with 
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he  discharge  of  his  functions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
vhich,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  is  in  our  conception, 
dtogether  impracticable,  unless  the  suitor  in  that  court, 
ogether  with  the  additional  tax  both  of  delay  and  expence 
hat  will  be  imposed  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
tage  of  appeal  introduced  by  the  present  bill,  be  destined 
o  experience  a  still  more  inflexible  denial  of  justice  than 
3ven  n«w  falls  to  his  lot. 

We  lament  extremely  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  in¬ 
dulging  in  any  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  judicature 
in  the  House  of  Lords:  we  cannot  forbear,  however,  ex¬ 
pressing  our  astonishment,  that,  after  it  is  indisputably- 
proved,  that  appeals  are  lodged  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delay, 
:he  rule  should  be  still  persisted  in,  of  making  an  appeal  stay 
execution* *  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  appeals,  while  it 
is  not  made  to  stay  execution  in  the  case  of  an  English  appeal. 

With  reference  to  the  topic  on  which  we  have  now  been  lead 
to  touch,  we  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  a 
plan  proposed  in  the  year  1808,  by  Mr.  Bentham,  whose  well 
earned  fame  in  the  science  of  legislation  could  scarcely  be 
exalted  by  any  praise  in  our  power  to  bestow.  It  is  contained 
in  a  single  sheet,  and  is  entitled  a  £  Summary  View  of  the 
Plan  of  a  Judicatory,  under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Lords 
Delegates.*  As  it  may  gratify  some  of  our  readers,  we  will 
just  subjoin  the  heads  of  this  plan,  every  part  of  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  throughout  by  reasons.  *  , 

‘  Sec  a.  I.  Number  and  Choice.  1,  The  proposed  “  Lords  Delegates’* 
to  be  members  of  the  House,  and  with  salaries.  2.  Puisnes — three — one 
for  each  kingdom,  to  be  elected  by  the  Lords  sitting  for  each  kingdom, 
3.  President  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  house.  4.  Election,  annual.  5. 
Mode  of  election,  secret,  by  ballot.  6.  The  Presidency  to  be  filled  by 
each  of  the  judges  in  turns.  Sect.  II.  Members,  Lords  Visitants. 
1.  Every  member  of  the  house  to  bring  with  him  into  the  Court  of  Lords 
Delegates  every  right  but  that  of  voting.  2.  Scotch  Peers,  not  having 
seats  in  the  house,  to  be  admitted  as  visitants.  3.  Power  to  each  Judge 
to  appoint  a  substitute.  Sect.  ,3.  Decision  of  the  Court — to  be  final. 
Sect.  4.  Relates  to  place  of  sitting,  habiliments,  and  title.  Sect.  5.  To 
the  duration  of  the  establishment, — which  is  to  be  temporary.  Sect;  6. 
To  Obligations,  oath  of  office, &c. 

*  Upon  this  subject,  James  Chalmers,  Esq.,  an  experienced  solicitor  in 
Scotch  appeal*,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
as  follows.  4  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  appeals, 

*  and  I  know  that  appeals  are  entered,  many  of  them  only  for  the  purpose 
4  delay ;  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  this  session,  to  prevent 
4  a  person  paying  10001.  into  Court ;  it  was  in  the  House  seven  years  ;  I 

*  had  orders  to  withdraw  the  appeal  as  soon  as  it  should  be  called  upon, 
4  and  when  it  came  to  the  last  moment,  I  took  it  away  upon  paying  the 

*  co»tsJ  Report,  &c.,  ordered  to  be  printed,  18  Jui^e,  1811,  p.  24. 
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Art.  I  a  Theocritus  Bion ,  Moschus  and  Tyrteus  #  translated  from  tliz 
Greek  By  the  R;v.  R.  PoJwhele.  To  which  are  added  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  8vo.  2  vol.  Price  10s  6d.  bds.  Lackington  and  Co.  1811. 

j Y  PAS  )  ORAL,  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  word,  is 
a  poem  about  shepherds  and  their  sheep — subjects  not  very 
fertile  of  poetry,  it  might  be  thought  by  one  who  knows  no 
shepherds  but  those  of  England.  There  are,  however,  some 
gentle  readers  acquainted  with  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia, — 
simple  personages,  who  sometimes  sing  solos  to  their  sheep, 
sometimes  meet  in  trio  under  a  shady  tree,  and  agree  that 
two  shall  tell  in  amabcean  strains,  the  charms  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  the  third  reward  the  best  songster  with  a  pan’s- 
pipe,  or  a  wreath  of  wood-flowers.  Then  again,  some  one 
of  these  gentle  beings  is  dying  of  love,  and  he  finds  out  that 
Cupid  was  born  of  a  rock,  and  suckled  by  a  lioness  ;  and  the 
gods  all  come  to  ask  him  how  he  does;  and  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  do  [is  st3rsd  around  him  in  mute  affliction,  or  bleat  and 
low  and  bark  their  melodious  grief.  Whether  bears  and  lions 
haunt  the  groves  of  Tempe,  we  are  not  quite  clear  ;  but  we 
think  that  we  have  met  with  these  interesting  creatures  quite 
au  desespoir .  At  another  time  his  Delia  smiles  upon  the 

‘ihepheni  bey,’  and  all  is  gaiety  and  sunshine  ;  and  the  lamb¬ 
kins,  and  the  kidlings,  and  the  fawns  frisk  and  gambol  along 
the  4  velvet  lawns’  in  the  most  innocent  and  edifying  way 
imaginable.  4  Sweet  pretty  things!’  to  be  sure  ;  but  their 
date  is  out,  and  whoso  takes  upon  himself  now-a-days  to 
write,  or  to  translate  pastorals,  must,  we  are  afraid,  adopt 
as  his  motto,  4  Virginibus  puerisque  canto  :’  4 1  sing  to  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  under  twelve  years  of  age.’  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  idle  stuff  in  Theocritus. 

The  word  pastoral ,  however,  is  sometimes  taken  in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  idyl ,  or  eclogue ,  and  then,  without 
being  very  learned  or  very  precise,  we  suppose  it  means  a 
short  poem,  describing  rural  scenes  and  rural  manners, 
and  the  feelings  and  affections  ofrural  people.  Of  t he  domestic 
feelings  and  affections  of  any  class  of  persons  the  ancient 
poets  are  not  very  profuse  in  their  descriptions.  Even  their 
love  is  generally  without  sentiment.  The  stronger  passions 
they  can  paint  to  the  life ;  but  the  minuter  sensibilities,  the 
beauty  of  fraternal  affection,  the  melancholy  recollections  of 
a  departed  friend,  or  an  absent  spot,  the  gaiety  and  intimate 
delights  of  a  family  fireside, — these  are  subjects  to  which  they 
rarely  descend.  The  tenderness  of  home-scenes  was  left  for 
Goldsmith,  and  Cowper,  and  Campbell*  and  above  all, 
Southey.  On  this  account,  therefore,  and  because  the 
cottage  is  seldom  the  abode  of  tuftulent  and  tempestuous* 
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passions,  we  must  not  look  for  any  thing  very  affecting  in  the 
eclogues  of  the  ancients.  To  the  readers  who  regret  this, 
we  venture  to  recommend  the  third  and  sixth  of  Southey’s 
English,  and  the  first  of  his  Botany-Bay  eclogues.  They 
are  the  juvenile  attempts  of  the  writer  who  was  afterwards  to 
produce  Madoc,— a  poem,  the  mention  of  which  is  its  proper 
praise. 

Rural  scenery  and  rural  manners,  however,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  every  writer  of  pastoral.  The  first  and  fifth  of 
the  English  eclogues  are  very  pleasing  pictures  of  the  manners 
of  the  lower  orders  among  ourselves.  Many  poems  of  a  similar 
kind  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us.  c  The  swrains, 
and  the  reapers,’  are  specimens  of  rustic  chit-chat  ;  and 
raillery  6  the  travellers’  is  a  down-right  shepherd’s  quarrel; 
the  Syracusan  gossips;  is  a  very  humorous  picture  of  two 
good  housewives  at  a  show.  Of  such  things,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  popular  merit,  is  in  a  good  measure  lost,  when 
the  manners  which  they  exhibit  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 
The  characters,  indeed,  of  the  vulgar  will  remain,  in  every 
age,  essentially  the  same  ;  but  the  manners  will  be  continually 
so  far  modified  and  changed  that  the  truth  of  the  picture 
drawn  at  one  time  will  not  easily  be  ascertained  at  another. 
An  allusion  to  customs  and  superstitions  which  are  before 
our  byes,  and  by  which  we  ourselves  are  materially  affected, 
becomes  a  very  different  thing  when  commentators  must  be 
consulted  before  we  can  come  at  the  meaning  of  it.  To  us 
who  have  seen  horse-shoes  nailed  at  the  doors  of  the  illiterate 
and  superstitious,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  from  the  malignity 
of  witch-craft, — or  who  are  acquainted  with  the  old  and  the 
new  schools  of  landscape-gardening,  and  know  the  prejudices 
of  the  aged  in  favour  of  whatever  is  old-fashioned;  the  two 
eclogues  we  alluded  to  above,  are  no  doubt  very  interesting. 
But. we  have  no  improvisator!  among  our  shepherds.  For  ail 
the  charms  of  the  4  Pharrnaceutia’  wre  are  obliged  to  fly  to 
notes  :  the  loves  of  the  Cyclops  and  Galatea  no  longer  form 
a  popular  and  nursery  tale  ;  and  even  Adonis,  the  beautiful 
Adonis,  though,  as  Mr.  Polwheie  has  remarked,  the  favourite 
subject  of  the  Grecian  Muse,  avvakens  a  very  slight  degree 
of  interest  with  us.  The  proverbial  methods  of  expression  too, 
the  familiar  forms  of  imprecation,  and  all  those  minutiae  which 
give  mannerism  to  a  poem  are  effectually  lost  upon  us. 

We  are  afraid,  therefore,  that  Theocritus,  in  whatever 
translation,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  favourite  with  an  English 
public.  For  what  degree  of  favour  he  does  enjoy,  he  will 
probably  be  indebted  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  music  of  his  versification. 

Vol.  IX.  Q 
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In  musical  versification  Mr.  P.  is  in  general  bymo  means  de¬ 
ficient.  Sometimes,  however,  we  are  disappointed.  Every 
school-bov  remembers  the  original  of  the  following  lines  : 

4  Where  stray’d  ye,  Nymphs,  when  Daphnis  pin’d  with  love? 

Though  Penexjs’  vale,  or  Pin  d us’  steepy  grove  ? 

For  not  Anapu s’  hood  your  steps  delay’d— 

Or  Ac i s’  sacred  wave,  or  ./Etna’s  shade  P 

Here  are  four  elisions  of  the  5  in  the  space  of  three  lines. 
The  Greek  is  exquisitely  melodious. 

Before  we  lay  a  few  of  the  descriptive  passages  before  our 
readers,  we  must  complain  of  Mr.  P.  for  translating  Theocritus 
at  all.  Fawkes  had  already  given  a  version  of  him,  sufficiently 
good,  we  are  of  opinion,  to  prevent  even  him  who  could  give 
a  better  from  bestowing  his  labour  on  the  same  subject.  Of 
such  a  writer  as  Theocritus  we  shall  not  be  supposed  to  have 
compared  the  rival  versions  throughout.  But  it  appears  to  us, 
that  their  merits  are  nearly  equal  ;  Fawkes  is  perhaps,  more 
literal,  and  Mr.  P.  perhaps,  has  the  greater  ease  and  fluency. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  Fawkes  went  before  him, 
and  appears  to  have  been  pretty  diligently  read  by  him. 

So  muscular  his  limbs  attract  the  sight, 

You’d  swear  the  fisher  stretch’d  with  all  his  might.  Polwhele . 

‘  Such  strong  expressions  rises  on  the  sight, 

4  You’d  swear  the  man  exerted  all  his  might.’  Fawkes. 

A  thorn  pricks  sore  my  leg  !  See  here  the  wound 
How  thick  these  matted  briars  o’erspread  the  ground. 

Haste  Corydon  d  ost  see’t  ?  Plague  take  the  beast.  Polwhele 

4  A  long  sharp-pointed  prick  has  pierc’d  m  y  eg  : 

4  How  high  these  thorns  and  spindling  brambles  grow  ! 

4  Dost  see’t  ?  ’twas  long  of  her ;  plague  take  the  cow/  Fawkes, 

To  that  his  iron  club  in  charge  allots 

Ponderous  in  all  its  solid  strength  of  knots.  Polwhele. 

4  To  this  his  bow  and  quiver  he  allots, 

4  To  this  his  iron  club  distinct  with  knots.’  Fawkes, 

O’er  the  hush’d  hills  the  pensive  heifers  rove, 

Refuse  their  pasture  and  forget  their  love.  Polwhele. 

e  The  bulls  loud  bellowing  o’er  the  forest  rove 
*  Forsake  their  pasture  and  forget  their  love/  Fawkes. 

4  Forget  their  love,’  is  an  interpolation/ — In  the  pieces  of 
humour  Mr.  Polwhele  is  decidedly  the  superior. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  sculpture  of 
a  cup. 

4  With  this,  I’ll  stake  (o’erlaid  with  wax  it  stands. 

And  smells  just  recent  from  the  graver’s  hands, 
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My  large  two-handled  cup,  rich-wrought  and  deep  ; 

Around  whose  brim  pale  ivy  seems  to  creep, 

With  helichryse  entwin’d  :  small  tendrils  hold 
Its  saffrom  fruit  in  many  a  clasping  fold. 

Within,  high-touch’d,  a  Female  Figure  shines 
Her  cawl — her  vest- — how  soft  the  waving  lines  ! 

And  near,  two  Youths  (bright  ringlets  grace  their  brows) 
Breathe  in  alternate  strife  their  amorous  vows  ! 

On  each,  by  turns,  the  faithless  Fair-one  smiles, 

And  views  the  rival  pair  with  wanton  wiles. 

Brimful,  thro5  passion,  swell  their  twinkling  eyes  ! 

And  their  full  bosoms  heave  with  fruitless  sighs  1 
Amidst  the  scene,  a  fisher,  grey  with  years, 

On  the  rough  summit  of  a  rock  appears  ; 

And  labouring,  with  one  effort,  as  he  stands. 

To  throw  his  large  net,  drags  it  with  both  hands  !  * 

So  muscular  his  limbs  attract  the  sight — — 

You’d  swear  the  fisher  stretch’d  with  all  his  might. 

Round  his  hoar  neck,  each  swelling  vein  displays 
A  vigour  worthy  youth’s  robuster  days  1 
Next,  red  ripe  grapes,  in  bending  clusters  glow : 

A  Boy,  to  watch  the  vineyard,  sits  below  ! 

Two  foxes  round  him  skulk  :  this  slily  gapes. 

To  catch  a  luscious  morsel  of  the  grapes  : 

But  that,  in  ambush,  aiming  ar  the  scrip, 

Thinks  ’tis  too  sweet  a  moment  to  Jet  slip— - 
And  cries  :  “  It  suits  my  tooth— -the  little  dunce— 

<e  I’ll  send  him  dinnerless  away,  for  once  !” 

He  idly  busy,  with  his  rush-bound  reeds 
Weaves  locust-traps  ;  nor  scrip  nor  vineyard  heeds. 

Flexile  around  its  sides  the  acanthus  twin’d. 

Strikes  as  a  miracle  of  art  the  mind.’  pp.  5 — 7* 

Rural  scenery  : 

*  There,  in  kind  courtesy,  our  host  had  spread 
Of  vine  and  lentisk  the  refreshing  bed  ! 

Their  breezy  coolness  elms  and  poplars  gave, 

And  rills  their  murmur,  from  the  Naiads’  cave  ! 

Cicadas  now  retiring  from  the  sun, 

Amid  the  shady  shrubs,  their  song  begun. 

From  the  thick  copse  we  heard,  far  off,  and  lone  ; 

The  mellow’d  shrillness  of  the  woodlark’s  tone  ! 

Warbled  the  linnet  and  the  finch  more  near, 

And  the  soft-sighing  turtle  sooth’d  the  ear  ! 

The  yellow  bees  humm’d  sweetly  in  the  shade. 

And  round  the  fountains’  flowery  margin  play’d  : 

All  summer’s  redolence  effus’d  delight ! 

All  autumn,  in  luxuriant  fruitage  bright — 

The  pears,  the  thick-strown  apples’  vermeil  glow, 

And  bending  plums,  that  kisfc’d  the  turf  below.’  pp.  65 — 66. 
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Fawkes  has  given  this  passage  thus 

4  bade  us  on  soft  beds  recline 
4  Oflentisk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine, 

4  Poplars  and  elms  above  their  foliage  spread, 

4  Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  waved  their  breezy  head  ; 

4  Below,  a  stream,  from  the  nymphs5*  sacred  cave, 

4  In  free  meanders  led  its  murmuring  wave; 

4  In  the  warm  sunbeams,  verdant  shrubs  among, 

4  Shrill  grass-hoppers  renew’d  their  plaintive  song  ; 

<  At  distant  far,  conceal’d  in  shades  alone, 

*  Sweet  Philomela  pour'd  her  plaintive  moan  ; 

4  The  lark,  the  goldfinch  warbled  lays  of  love, 

4  And  sweetly-pensive  coo’d  the  turtle-dove  ; 

4  While  honey-bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

4  HunmPd  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  spring. 

4  The  rich  ripe  season  gratified  the  sense 
4  With  summer’s  sweets,  and  autumn’s  redolence  ; 

4  Apples  and  pears  lay  strew’d  in  heaps  around, 

4  And  the  plum’s  loaded  branches  kiss  the  ground.’ 

* 

Our  readers  may  like  to  see  the  love-song  of  the  one  e 
giant. 

* 

4  Indeed  I  guess  the  cause  of  all  thy  pride— 

My  eye-brow  stretch’d  so  shaggy  and  so  wide  ! 

One  socket  only,  where  my  large  eye  glows  ! 

And  o’er  my  blubber  lips  such  prominence  of  nose. 

Yet,  though  I’m  such,  I  feed  a  thousand  sheep  ! 

Milk  the  rich  stream,  and  drink  its  beverage  deep ! 

And  from  the  fatness  of  the  o’erflowing  pails, 

Curdle  the  softest  cheese  that  never  fails  ! 

Still,  if  the  genial  spring  my  meads  hath  blest. 

My  plenteous  curd  lies  ready  to  be  prest  1 
Still,  if  the  summer  scorch,  the  winter  freeze. 

My  shelves  are  loaded  with  abundant  cheese. 

No  Cyclops ,  here,  outvies  my  vocal  pipe, 

Chaunting  thy  charms  so  luscious  and  so  ripe  ! 

Yes  !  Apple  of  Delight !  I  sing  with  glee, 

Oft,  at  the  midnight  hour,  myself  and  thee  1 
For  thee  ten  does,  all  mark’d  with  moons,  I  rear  ; 

And  four  tine  cubs — I  plunder’d  from  a  bear  ! 

Come  then — nor  heed  the  dashing  or  the  wave, 

Repose,  each  night,  more  sweetly  in  my  cave  ! 

Come  Nymph  !  and  I  will  give  thee  nothing  less 
Than  thy  own  grotto  yields  thee,  to  possess  ! 

There,  ivy  round  my  bays  and  cypress  twines  ! 

There,  grapes  delicious  load  my  blushing  vines. 

There,  from  deep-shaded  ^Etna’s  melting  snows, 

The  cooling  spring’s  ambrosial  beverage  flows. 

And  who,  my  fair-one,  would  prefer  to  these 
The  dull,  drear  prospect  of  a  waste  of  seas  ? 
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But  if  my  beard— -my  eye-brows  be  too  rough, 

I’ve  oaken  billets,  and  I’ve  fire  enough  ; 

On  the  red  hearth  unquench’d  my  embers  live ; 

Then  to  the  flame  my  beard — my  eye -brows  give. 

For  ev’n  to  burn  my  life-blood  I  could  bear — 

Or  this  far  dearer  eye,  to  please  my  fair.’  pp.  88,  90. 

W e  add  a  few  lines  from  the  Syracusian  gossips. 

Gorgo.  4  Praxinoe  !  see  the  rich  tapestried-room  ! 

How  exquisite  !  sure  it  was  wrought  in  the  loom 
Of  the  Gods ! 

Praxinoe,  And  how  striking  !  how  bold  the  designs  ? 

No  pencil  could  draw  such  elaborate  lines ! 

Minerva  !  they  rise  above  critical  strictures  !  . 

For  what  animation  enlightens  the  pictures  ! 

Man’s  indeed  a  wise  animal !  See  how  they  move — 

Nay,  start  from  the  hangings :  They  cannot  be  wove  ! 

But  look  on  yon  figure :  How  charming  he  lies  ! 

All  silver  the  couch,  and  so  vivid  the  dyes 
Of  his  young  downy  beard— -’tis  not  hard  to  discover 
The  features  of  Venus’s  beautiful  lover. 

Stranger.  Cease — cease — idle  dames,  your  impertinent  tattle  ! 

As  hoarse  and  as  broad  as  the  pigeons  ye  prattle. 

Gorgo.  Indeed  !  who  are  you  ?  Though  we  talk,  shall  you  curb  us  i 
Seek  those  who  will  listen,  nor  dare  to  disturb  us  ! 

Dost  think  Syracusians  will  tamely  knock  under, 

That  can  trace  to  the  city  of  Corinth  their  founder  ? 

No,  Master  Officious  !  ’Tis  seldom  you  hear  of  one 
A  slave,  that’s  descended  from  mighty  Bellerophon. 

And  as  to  our  tongue,  you’ve  no  reason  to  tease  us : 

’Tis  our  own  mother  language  of  Peloponnesus. 

Praxinoe .  We  have  husbands,  beside  that  will  bluster  and  cuff!] 

One  tyrant,  besure,  is  in  conscience  enough. 

Gorgo .  Flush — hush. — my  dear  life  !  She’s  preparing  the  song  ; 

The  sweet  little  Grecian  !  How  still  is  the  throng  ! 

She’ll  excel  pensive  Sperchis  !  See — see  her  prepare 
With  a  languish  so  soft — so  delicious  an  air  ! 

So  meltingly  plaintive  her  musical  tone  is- - 

But  hark  ! — She’s  beginning  the  death  of  Adonis.’ 

After  Theocritus,  come  the  Idylls  of  Bion  and  Moschus. 
This  is  like  Dan’s  dishes,  c  three  boiled  fowls,  three  roast, 
two  chicken-pies,  and  a  capon.’  We  cannot  spare  much  time 
for  them  :  they  had  both  been  translated  before,  perhaps  as 
well,  by  Fawkes  ;  and  we  should  have  thought  that  Langhorne’s 
*  Death  of  Adonis-,’  had  precluded  the  necessity  of  another 
version.  We  give  a  short  poem  from  each. 

Bion.  Id.  3.  \ 

4  While  yet  asleep,  ere  dawning  day. 

Sooth’d  by  delightful  dreams  I  lay. 
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Besides  jne  Venus  seemed  to  stand, 

Young  Cupid  in  her  lily  hand— ~ 

(Meek  on  the  ground  his  eyes  were  cast) 

When,  whispering  thus,  away  she  past : 

‘  To  you  my  little  son  I  tring  : 

*  Dear  shepherd,  teach  the  boy  to  sing.’ 

I,  simple  swain,  and  void  oi:  thought. 

Full  many  an  ancient  ditty  taught, 

That,  all  in  rustic  numbers  tell 
How  Hermes  form’d  the  vocal  shell ; 

How  Pallas  first  compos’d  the  flute  ; 

And  how,  the  shepherd’s  lip  to  suit, 

Pan  join’d  his  reeds  ;  and  fraught  with  fire, 

How  sweet  Apollo  strung  the  lyre. 

But  he,  regardless  of  the  strain, 
v  Soon  render’d  every  lesson  vain  ; 

While,  singing  lighter  lays  of  love, 

4  How  Venus  had  the  power  to  move 
4  Both  Gods  and  men  with  subtle  art,’ 

The  urchin  stole  into  my  heart. 

Then  I,  my  rustic  ditties  o’er, 

Remember’d  what  1  taught,  no  more, 

But,  simple  swain,  and  void  of  thought, 

Learnt  the  light  love-songs  Cupid  taught.’  pp.  248,  249. 

Moschus.  Id*  5. 

4  When  o’er  the  blue  wave  zephyr  blows, 

I  cannot  on  the  land  repose  ; 

And  when  a  calm  hath  hush’d  the  seas, 

’Tis  more  inviting  than  the  breeze: 

But  when  the  foaming  waters  roar. 

And  the  long  surges  lash  the  shore  ; 

To  earth  1  turn  my  eager  eye, 

And  from  the  billowy  thunder  fly. 

Then,  more  secure  on  land,  I  hail 
The  pine-tree,  in  the  darksome  vale  ; 

Though,  shivering  to  the  storm,  it  fhn g 
Its  cones  around,  and  wildly  sing. 

Sure,  most  of  human  ills  the  mark. 

The  fisher  lives,  his  house  a  bark  : 

The  sea  his  ever-during  toil. 

The  finny  race  his  fickle  spoil ! 

But  oh  !  for  me,  how  sweet  to  sleep 
Beneath  the  foliage  cool  and  deep 
Of  a  dim  plane,  and  soothe  my  ear 
With  pebbly  rills,  that  tinkle  near  1 
Plow  sweet,  by  no  pale  fear  allay’d. 

Such  pleasure  in  the  rustic  shade  !  pp.  298,  299. 

The  Death  of  Adonis  is  in  wretched  taste.  Adonis  was 
wounded  by  a  boar ;  but  Venus, -says  the  poet,  has  a  wider 
wound  in  her  heart.  His  white  skin  was  torn  by  the  boar’s 
white  tooth,  and  was  then  stained  with  black  blood.  Venus 
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shed  tears  in  as  great  abundance,  as  Adonis’  blood  :  the  blood 
produced  roses,  and  the  tears  anemonies.  Surely  the  poet  who 
is  at  leisure  for  conceits  like  these  is  not  very  much  affected 
with  his  subject.  He  lived  before  Horace  to  be  sdre;  yet 
common  sense  might  have  taught  him  Horace’s  rule  :  4  Si  vis 
me  here,  dolendum  est  prurmm  ipsi  tibi.’  Whether,  however, 
he  did  wish  to  make  his  readers  weep  seems  a  question  :  he 
appears  fully  contented  with  the  mourners  that  he  has  around 
him  ;  the  oaks  and  the  woods,  sighing,  £  Ah,  Adonis,’  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  lamenting,  and  the  flowers  blushing  for  grief. 
It  is  to  he  observed  that  this  abominable  taste  does  not  infect 
the  smaller  pieces.  The  two,  for  example,  that  we  have 
given  above,  are  quite  free  from  it. 

Last  comes  Tyrtaeus.  Tyrtseus,  our  readers  will  remember, 
stirred  up,  with  his  songs,  the  Lacedaemonians  to  victory. 
Whether  the  strains  of  his  translator  are  likely  to  be  of  any 
effectual  aid  to  Lord  Wellington,  our  readers  may  judge. 

*  Of  those  who  dare,  a  strong  compacted  band, 

Firm  for  the  fight  their  warrior-spirits  link. 

And  grapplewith  the  foeman,  hand  to  hand, 

How  few,  through  deadly  wounds  expiring,  sink 

*  They,  foremost  in  the  ranks  cf  battle,  guard 
The  inglorious  multitude  that  march  behind ; 

While  shrinking  fears  the  coward’s  step  retard. 

And  dies  each  virtue  in  the  feeble  mind. 

1  But  ’tis  not  in  the  force  of  words  to  paint 
What  varied  ills  attend  the  ignoble  troop, 

Who  trembling  on  the  scene  of  glory  faint, 

Or  wound  the  fugitives  that  breathless  droop. 

‘  Basely  the  soldier  stabs,  with  hurried  thrust, 

The  unresisting  wretch  that  shieldless  flies! 

At  his  last  gasp  dishonour’d  in  the  dust 

(His  back  transfix’d  with  spears)  the  dastard  lies! 

4  Thus  then,  bold  youth,  tire  rules  of  valour  learn ; 

Stand  Arm,  and  fix  on  earth  thy  rooted  feet; 

Bite  with  thy  teeth  thy  eager  lips;  and  stern 

In  conscious  strength,  the  rushing  onset  meet :’  p.  31 4t. 

The  volume  of  verse  is  accompanied  with  a  volume  of 
prose;  the  readers  who  are  likely  to  be  pleased  with  the 
poems,  will  not,  we  dare  say,  care  much  about  the  notes. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  wonder  that 
Mr.  Polwhele,  a  clergyman,  as  it  appears  by  the  title-page, 
should  have  sullied  paper  with  the  filthy  eclogue,  which  so 
well  suited  the  impure  and  degraded  mind  of  Dry  den.  To 
what  class  of  readers  this  may  be  addressed  we  know  not.  It 
certainly  possesses  not  one  beauty  to  atone,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  for  its  continued  indelicacy. 
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Art.  X.  Evangelical  Principles  of  Religion  vindicated ,  and  the  Incan - 
sistency  and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Unitarian  Scheme  exposed  ; 
in  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  T.  Watson  j  in  reply  to  his 
book,  intitled  i6  A  plain  Statement  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
Religion,  as  a  Preservative  against  Infidelity,  Enthusiasm,  and  Immo¬ 
rality.”  By  George  Young,  Minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation  in 
ClifF-laae,  Whitby.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  232.  Price  6s.  boards.  Williams 
and  Son.  1812. 

N°  scheme  of  theological  opinions,  we  humbly  conceive, 
exhibits  a  more  palpable  violation  of  the  just  and  natural 
rules  of  exposition  than  that,  winch,  above  all  others,  affects  to 
be  wholly  supported  by  free  inquiry  and  rational  criticism. 
The  system  of  modern  Socinianism  originates  in  a  low  estimate 
of  scriptural  authority.  Denying  its  plenary  inspiration, 
it  destroys  the  criterion  of  sentiment,  the  data ,  to  which  alone 
satisfactory  references  can  be  made.  Jt  dethrones  the  umpire 
in  the  court  of  polemic  debate;  or,  which  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing,  it  teaches  the  pleader  on  one  side  of  the  question  to 
attach  no  importance  to  the  decision,  unless  it  happens  to 
confirm  his  previous  reasonings.  If  that  decision  should  be 
6i  in  contradiction  strong,”  he  takes  all  possible  liberties  with 
'  the  language  of  his  judge,  and  treats  him  as  if  he  were  only 
the  moderator  in  the  controversy,  as  fallible  and  as  variable  as 
himself.  This  representation  will  to  none  of  our  readers,  we 
should  hope,  appear  censorious,  who  have  glanced  at 
some  of  the  excerpts  from  Mr.  Belsham’s  Inquiry,  given  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  number.  Now  we  care  comparatively 
little  for  the  severity  with  which  disputants  mal-treat  each 
other.  We  regret  indeed  the  infirmities  of  human  passion,  and 
seriously  exhort  the  parties  to  recover  their  temper,  and  exer¬ 
cise  mutual  forbearance.  But  when  those  hallowed  pages, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  all  the  feelings  of 
devout  estimation,  are  not  only  disingenuously  interpreted, 
but  treated  with  contempt,  we  feel  an  indignation,  too  serious 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  of  ordinary  emotion. 

The  province  of  reason  in  religious  inquiries  has  been  often 
distinctly  explained.  Its  first  business  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  scriptures  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  “  the  word  of  God.” 
Having  determined  this  previous  question  by  all  the  modes  of 
legitimate  proof,  the  information  of  scripture  should  be 
regarded  by  every  rational  inquirer  as  decisive  and  unques¬ 
tionable.  Mysteries  will  excite  no  incredulity;  for  he  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  word  of  God  corresponding  with  his 
works.  He  will  assume  the  posture  of  a  learner,  and  humbly 
wait  the  fuller  disclosure  of  those  sublime  facts,  which  in  this 
mperfect  state  command  bis  faith;  but  which  he  hopes  will 
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in  the  future  world  be  completely  within  the  reach  of  his 
improved  comprehension. 

We  are  persuaded  that  these  cursory  remarks  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  respectable  au¬ 
thor,  whose  vindication  of  evangelical  truth  is  now  before  us.  In 
our  notice  of  Mr.  Watson’s  “  Intimations  of  a  Future  State,” 
we  expressed  our  approbation  of  his  general  strain  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  (E.  R.  Vol.  VI.  65.)  but  at  the  same  time  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  deficiency  of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ.  We  were  then  induced  to  suppose,  from  his 
writings,  that  he  was  probably  an  Arian  of  the  ancient  school 
of  that  order,— judging,  however,  more  from  the  apparent 
seriousness  and  devotion  of  his  manner,  than  from  any  direct 
conclusive  proofs.  It  seems  our  estimate  assigned  him  far  too 
high  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  sentiment.  His  last  work, 
which  we  barely  noticed,  at  once  determines  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs;  a  class  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  has 
done  infinitely  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity 
than  all  the  “infidelity,  enthusiasm,  and  immorality”  that  ever 
existed.  This  sentence,  harsh  as  it  may  seem,  we  pro¬ 
nounce  from  calm  and  deliberate  conviction.  When  either, 
or  all  of  the  above-mentioned  vices  of  thinking  and  acting 
make  their  appearance,  we  are  at  no  loss  in  determining  their 
real  character.  Assuming  their  natural  and  proper  shape, 
they  do  little  disservice  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  ;  they  are 
known  and  condemned  at  once,  because  they  appear  in  their 
undisguised  deformity.  But  under  the  garb  of  that  strangely 
modified  system  of  Christianity  which  Socinianism  exhibits, 
the  spirit  of  infidelity,  the  virulence  of  enthusiasm,  and  many 
of  the  practices  which  the  scriptures  condemn  as  immoral, 
may  be  displayed,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  system, 
which  shelters  and  protects  them  all.  Deprived  of  the*assist- 
aiice  of  such  a  scheme,  the  sceptical  and  the  licentious  might 
sometimes  be  impressible  by  the  authority  or  the  purity  of 
revelation;  but  fortified  by  Socinian  speculations,  the  one  may 
retain  the  infidelity  of  his  heart,  and  the  other  the  laxity  of 
his  habits — and  find  nothing  in  Christianity  even  to  alarm 
them. 

We  should  apologise  to  the  reader  for  detaining  him  so  long 
from  our  notice  of  Mr.  Young’s  4  Vindication.’  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  inquire  minutely  into  its  merits  or  defects;  ha¬ 
ving  already  entered  on  an  extended  examination  of  some  of 
those  principles  of  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  work  before  us 
to  confute.  It  is  made  up  of  thirteen  letters,  of  various  and 
unequal  length.  The  following  are  their  subjects : 

(  1.  Introductory  observations.  2.  On  Mr.  Watson’s  Treatise  as  a 
preservative  against  infidelity.  3.  On  the  same,  as  a  preservative  against 
Vol.  IX.  r  R 
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Immorality.  4.  On  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  the  depravity  of 
Man.  5.  On  Man’s  Inability,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  6.  On  Pre¬ 
destination.  7.  On  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christ.  8.  On  Justi¬ 
fication  by  faith,  9.  On  Regeneration,  Conversion  or  Repentance.  10, 
On  Religious  feelings  and  Enthusiasm.  11.  On  Religious  Duties.  12. 
On  Religious  principles,  and  13.  Concluding  Remarks. 

We  shall  introduce  one  selection,  as  an  interesting  speci¬ 
men  of  Mr.  Young’s  style  of  reasoning  and  expression. 
It  is  taken  from  the  second  letter. 

4  After  having  stripped  Christianity  of  what  are  commonly  called  its  pe¬ 
culiar  doctrines,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  thing  remaining  to  discri¬ 
minate  it  from  natural  religion,  except  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  To 
supply  this  deficiency,  you  introduce  among  your  44  distinguishing  princi¬ 
ples”  some  sentiments  which  were  generally  received  among  the  heathen 
philosophers,  but  which  you  deny  them  the  honour  of  maintaining. 

4  Of  this  ignorance  of  heathen  morality,  you  have  given  us  a  remarkable 
instance  in  the  following  passage  :  Christian  principles  extend  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  ;  and  in  this  we  meet  with  one  of  its  distinguishing 
excellencies.  It  never  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  any  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  moralists  of  the  heathen  world,  to  prescribe  any  duties,  which  should 
extend  to  the  thoughts.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  very  evident;  because  the 
sanctions  of  their  law  could  have  no  force  there.  Butin  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  we  are  to  pay  a  constant  regard  to  the  divine  presence  ;  and  are  assu¬ 
red,  that  God  knows  all  our  thoughts  ;  hence  we  are  to  regulate  them, 
from  a  regard  to  the  presence  of  our  Maker.-— Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that 
out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  &c.  ;  and  that  these  are  the  things 
which  defile  a  man.  And  undoubtedly,  if  we  indulge  in  any  vicious  or 
impure  thoughts,  it  requires  but  very  little  acquaintance  with  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  be  convinced,  that  these  will  have  a  very  powerful  influence  on 
our  lives.  Here  then  are  two  very  powerful  reasons  for  a  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  discipline  of  our  heart.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  wicked 
thoughts  roust  be  displeasing  to  that  God,  who  knows  our  hearts,  and  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  which  passes  there.  And  secondly, 
because  indulging  in  vicious  thoughts  must  of  course  produce  vicious 
actions.  This  then  is  a  degree  of  morality,  to  which  no  heathen  philosophy 
could  ever  aspire.5  (p.  134,  135.) 

4  1  know  not  from  what  source  you  have  derived  your  knowledge  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  ;  but  if  it  was  from  the  perusal  of  their  works,  you 
must  have  read  them  with  uncommon  carelessness,  or  confined  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  small  portion  of  their  writings otherwise  you  must  have  disco¬ 
vered  in  their  moral  system  those  very  principles,  which  in  this  passage  you 
will  appropriate  to  the  gospel.  What  was  the  professed  object  of  the 
heathen  philosophy  ?  Was  it  merely  to  direct  the  conduct,  and  not  also 
to  improve  the  heart,  and  regulate  the  thoughts  ?  What  was  the  great  aim 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  particular  ?  Was  is  not  to  control  the  passions, 
and  to  produce  a  constant  tranquillity  of  mind  ? — That  the  Supreme  Being 
knows  our  hearts,  that  we  are  accountable  for  our  thoughts,  that  wicked 
thoughts  are  the  source  of  wicked  actions,  and  that  we  must  shun  not  only 
the  actual  commission  of  sin  but  all  approaches  to  it  in  the  thoughts  and 
intentions  of  the  heart,  are  sentiments,  which  not  only  “  entered  into  tkfc 
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tcnceptions  of  ihe  excellent  moralists  of  the  heathen  world,”  but  abound 
in  their  writings. — Even  the  ancient  Greek  Poets,  who  sometimes  give 
the  most  degrading  pictures  of  the  Deity,  attribute  to  the  Supreme  God 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Homer,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
speaks  of  Jupiter’s  infatuating  the  mind  by  a  secret  influence,  which  im¬ 
plies  an  acquaintance  with  thp  thoughts*;  and  he  mentions  the  inward 
piety  and  goodness  of  Ulysses,  as  well  known  to  the  gods  ;  to  whom 
also  he  ascribes  a  knowledge  of  all  thingsf.  Hesiod  asserts  that  the 
Deity  perceives  the  wicked  purposes  of  men,  as  well  as  their  wicked  ac¬ 
tions,  and  exhorts  Perses  to  restrain  his  mind  from  sinj.  In  the  following 
beautiful  passage  of  Theognis,  the  same  ideas  are  clearly  expressed : 

6  Dear  Jupiter,  I  admire  thee  :  for  thou  rulest  over  all ;  thyself  posses- 
ing  honour  and  great  might ;  and  thou  kn$west  well  the  minds  of  men,  even 
the  soul  of  each  individual ;  and  thy  power,  O  king,  is  supreme  !’j|  Phi¬ 
lemon,  another  ancient  Poet,  tells  his  friend  Pamphilus,  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  make  God  propitious  to  him,  by  costly  sacrifices  or  splendid 
ornaments,  if  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood  and  violence,  and  his 
heart  defiled  with  lust  and  avarice  ;  for  God  was  present  with  him,  and 
narrowly  observed  him  :  And  he  adds  this  excellent  advice  ;  “  But  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God  always  in  righteousness;  with  a  pure  heaet .  rather  than  pure 
garments.” — To  these  passages  from  the  ancient  Greek  Poets,  many  more 
might  be  added,  expressive  of  the  same  ideas.  If  you  had  attentively  exami¬ 
ned  even  the  Hymn  of  Cleantnes,  of  which  you  have  given  us  Mr.  West’s 
translation,  you  might  have  seen  that  that  poet  and  philosopher  had  some 
“  conception  ”  of  “  duties  which  extend  to  the  thoughts  for  he  speaks 
of  obeying  God’s  law  with  the  mind ,  and  prays  that  his  soul  may  be  illumi¬ 
nated ,  in  order  to  praise  him. — That  Socrates,  the  prince  of  heathen  phi¬ 
losophers,  considered  the  human  mind  as  open  to  the  divine  inspection, 
and  taught  men  to  “  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  heart,”  is  obvious 
from  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  his  illustrious  disciples.  The 
latter  informs  us  that  that  excellent  moralist  u  believed  that  the  gods  know 
all  things,  whether  words,  or  actions,  or  secret  purposes  y”  and  that  he  in¬ 
structed  his  followers  to  seek  award  goodness.**— In  the  works  of  Cice¬ 
ro,  such  sentiments  occur  in  abundance.  That  great  philosopher  affirms, 
that  “  God  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  any  one’s  mind  ;v'f  f  that  he 
takes  an  account  of  the  dispositions  of  ail  men  that  he  knows  even 
those  prayers  and  vows  which  are  not  uttered  with  the  voice  ;||  |j  and  that 
he  must  be  worshipped  “  with  a  pure,  entire,  and  uncorrupted  mind.”$  § 
The  same  elegant  writer,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  giving  some  directions 
about  graceful  motions  of  the  body,  observes,  that  “  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  soul  :  and  recommends  a  serious 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  our  hearty  giving  some  useful  precepts  for  ma¬ 
naging  the  thoughts.  The  writings  of  the  later  heathen  philosophers 
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afford  the  most  copious  supply  of  proofs,  that  they  did  <r  prescribe  duties 
extending  to  the  thoughts  and  that,  upon  the  very  principles  which  you 
assert  to  be  peculiar  to  the  gospel.’  pp.  16 — 22. 

4  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  have  quoted  so  many  authorities  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  can  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  but  my  design  in  making  these  quo¬ 
tations  is  not  merely  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  your  Statement,  in  appro¬ 
priating  to  Christianity  what  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  it,  but  also  to 
shew  how  nearly  the  morality  of  the  heathen  philosophers  approximates  to 
that  of  the  gospel,  and  how  little  the  superiority  of  the  latter  will  appear, 
if  it  must  be  viewed  only  as  a  system  of  ethics,  and  divested  of  those 
sublime  and  precious  doctrines,  which  are  most  efficacious  in  transforming 
the  heart,  and  which  consequently  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practice 
of  morality.  It  was  not  so  much  in  the  theory  of  morals , as  in  the  practice , 
that  the  heathen  philosophers  were  deficient :  And,  if  the  powerful  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  gospel  are  exploded,  and  almost  nothing  of  Christianity  retained 
except  its  moral  precepts  ;  the  difference  between  it  and  the  systems  of 
the  most  enlightened  heathens,  will  be  comparatively  trivial.  In  fact,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  collect,  from  the  writings  of  these  heathens,  a 
system  of  religion  very  little  inferior  to  your  Plain  Statement,  nay,  in  some 
articles,  more  conformable  to  scripture.”  pp.  24 — 25. 

It  was  evidently  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  small  vo¬ 
lume,  to  discuss  with  much  accuracy,  or  to  any  great  extent, 
the  multifarious  and  important  topics  above  enumerated.  We 
are  not,  however,  friendly  to  large  and  unwieldy  tomes  ;  and 
have  often  found  that  compendious  abstracts  of  argument, 
including  references  to  those  works  which  minutely  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject,  are  more  frequently  read,  and  more  widely 
circulated.  The  work  of  Mr.  Young  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
condensation,  and  is  abundant  in  caustic  and  declamatory  re¬ 
marks,  which  may  give  it  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  local 
interest,  but  which  add  little  to  the  force  of  its  impression  on 
oeneral  readers.  If  the  enemies  of  Christian  truth  are  all  on  the 

<o 

alert,  employing  in  every  direction  their  light  as  well  as  their 
ponderous  weapons,  its  friends  should  emulate  their  dexterity  as 
well  as  their  zeal.  We  confess,  therefore,  with  thankfulness, 
our  obligations  to  Mr.  Young,  for  his  timely  efforts  in  one 
quarter  of  the  field  of  contest ;  and  though  we  would  not  of¬ 
fend  his  modesty,  by  overrating  his  exertions,  it  affords  us 
sincere  pleasure  to  report  his  success,  and  to  commend  his 
6  Vindication’  to  every  honest  and  candid  inquirer. 


Art.  XI.  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon .  Henry  Grattan ,  with  Observations. 
v  The  whole  comprising  a  Brief  Review  of  the  most  Important  Political 
Events  in  the  History  of  Ireland.  Vol  1. 8vo,  pp.  520.  Price  12s.  Dublin, 
Fitzpatrick.  1811. 


AT  some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  places  of  resort 
***  for  travellers,  there  is  kept  what  is  called  an  Album,  a 
book  in  which  there  is  permission  for  any  stranger,  but  a  par- 
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ticular  desire  for  every  illustrious  one,  to  inscribe  his  name, 
together  with  any  observations  expressive  of  the  mariner  in 
which  his  mind  is  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  place. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  names  and  contributions  of 
such  eminent  persons  the  book  will  become  an  interesting 
repository  for  the  inspection  of  the  travelling  visitants  of 
future  times. 

It  may  be  allowed  to  regard  the  permanent  literature  of 
a  country  somewhat  in  the  light  of  such  a  receptacle  and  re¬ 
pository  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  very  first 
rate  minds,  in  the  course  of  their  brief  sojourn  on  the  planet, 
could  be  induced  to  make  a  deliberate  and  somewhat  care¬ 
fully  prepared  contribution  to  this  accumulation.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  desirable  that  this  could  be  exacted  from  men  who 
have  displayed  eminent  genius  and  comprehension  as  the  con¬ 
ductors,  or  the  censors  of  the  conductors,  of  human  affairs  on 
the  great  scale.  If  they  would  write  directly  on  those  con¬ 
cerns,  they  might  make  (we  are  supposing  the  writers  honest 
as  well  as  able)  such  a  representation  of  them  as  would 
ensure  to  all  future  time  some  enlightened  and  most  in¬ 
structive  spaces  in  history.  Or  if  they  would  write  on  more 
general  subjects,  they  would  do  it  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  ready  for  a  thousand  different  applications 
the  intellectual  results,  acquired  by  intense  speculation  ex¬ 
ercised  on  a  world  of  facts  during  the  time  those  facts  were 
passing,  and  disclosing  their  nature,  under  also  the  practical 
operation  of  the  minds  which  were  speculating  on  them. 

In  recollecting  the  names  most  distinguished  in  our  political 
history  of  the  last  ijalf  century,  we  find  several  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  some  regret  that  intellect  and  eloquence, 
which  the  agreeing  testimony  of  contemporaries  hasassigned  to 
the  very  highest  order,  should  have  vanished  without  leaving 
any  of  those  memorials,  in  which  we  can  contemplate  the 
form  and  brightness  of  a  great  mind  in  a  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  exhibition,  without  being  reduced  to  draw  our  estimate 
by  inference  from  the  records  of  transactions,  or  to  accept  it 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  eloquence  and  the  argument  which  passed  away  while 
they  delighted  or  astonished.  Of  some  of  these  persons,  who 
compelled  admiration  and  homage  in  their  day,  by  their 
prodigious  mental  powers,  there  hardly  remains  so  much  as 
even  a  selection  of  their  most  distinguished  orations,  reported 
with  any  tolerable  fidelity,  to  afford  a  partial  compensation 
for  the  want  of  all  elaborate  and  regular  productions  of  their 
extraordinary  faculties. 

The  eloquent  individual,  a  portion  of  whose  speeches  is 
here  recovered  to  the  Irish,  and  presented  (for  the  first  time 
in  great  part)  to  the  English  public,  has  very  long  been  an 
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object  of  much  interest  o  the  cultivated  people  of  this  country. 
The  very  great  influence  he  had  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
during  a  fourth  part  of  a  century,  would  necessarily  have 
brought  him,  by  the  mere  fact  of  so  much  actual  political  im 
portance,  a  good  deal  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
politicians,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  most  inquisitive 
and  informed  class,  of  the  English  nation.  But  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  this  great  influence  was  not  the  effect  of  any  thing 
extrinsic  to  the  man,  was  in  no  degree  of  the  nature  of  that 
eoarse  and  vulgar  kind  of  domination,  maintained  high 
rank  and  vast  wealth,  rendered  him  a  much  more  striking 
object  of  attention,  at  least  with  some  of  ns,  than  he  could 
have  become  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  political  consequence, 
— so  long  as  that  consequence  should  be  viewed  separately 
from  its  cause.  And  the  established  conviction  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents  has  long  excited  in  many  of  our  countrymen 
a  wish,  that  like  Burke  and  a  few  other  great  statesmen  and 
orators,  he  could  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  literary 
mode  of  gratifying  his  contemporaries  at  a  distance,  and 
favouring  posterity ,  with  someof  the  best  exertions  and  richest 
treasures  of  his  mind.  What  an  original,  captivating,  and 
instructive  series  of  moral,  political,  and  biographical  comment 
taries,  for  instance,  he  could  give  to  the  world,  in  the  free  form 
of  a  review  of  the  principal  affairs  and  events  of  his  own  times ! 

In  default  of  any  regular  compositions,  even  a  selection  of 
his  speeches  in  the  Irish  Commons,  authenticated  as  ade¬ 
quately  reported,  would  long  since  have  been  received  by 
many  with  great  pleasure.  The  specimens  that  now  and  then 
found  their  way  into  the  English  prints,  followed,  since  the 
Union,  by  the  reports  of  his  occasional  exertions  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Imperial  Parliament,  have  given  the  idea  of 
an  eloquence,  not  only  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  original 
character,  but  of  prodigious  energy  and  brilliance.  No  man 
that  ever  read  a  single  column  or  paragraph  of  it,  would  be 
in  the  least  danger  of  conceiving  of  Mr.  Grattan  as  one  of  that 
kind  of  orators  (sometimes  very  respectable  and  useful  ones 
indeed,)  into  which  moderate  talents,  accompanied  by  con-' 
stitutional  courage  may  be  worked  by  the  indefatigable  prose¬ 
cution  and  habitual  debating  of  public  business.  His  elo¬ 
quence  must,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  public  display,  have  evin¬ 
ced  itself  as  the  flame  and  impetus  of  mighty  genius.  The 
man  would  infallibly  be  recognised  as  of  the  race  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  Incas,  the  children  of  the  Sun. 

It  was  then  with  much  interest  that  we  saw  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  volume,  though  not  without  some  apprehension 
lest  it  should  prove  one  of  those  book-making  contrivances 
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which  have  so  often  insulted  and  robbed  the  public  under  the 
form  of  collections  of  speeches  We  are  pleased,  however, 
to  find  that  though  there  are  evidently  great  defects  in 
the  reporting  of  the  speeches,  and  too  many  instances  of 
culpable  negligence  in  the  editing,  the  compilation  is  never¬ 
theless  of  a  very  superior  order  to  the  currency  of  works 
of  this  kind,  just  made  up  for  trade.  The  anonymous 
editor  writes  like  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  evinces 
that  cordial  veneration  for  Mr,  Grattan  which  would  be 
solicitous  riot  to  injure  his  fame.  He  has  an  almost  en¬ 
thusiastic  affection  for  Ireland,  and  his  composition  bears 
some  strong  marks  of  the  Irish  character,  in  its  ardour, 
negligent  expression,  and  exaggerating  rhetoric.  He  appears 
well  acquainted  with  the  Irish  history  during  the  period 
included  within  the  great  orator’s  career  ;  and  has  given  a 
spirited  sketch  of  it,  in  order  to  illustrate  the,  state  of  the 
nation  as  Mr.  G.  found  it,  and  the  progress  it  made 
under  the  auspices  of  that  most  genuine  patriot,  and  those 
who  acted  with  him.  The  several  speeches  too  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  short  and  very  needful  explanations  relative  to 
the  subjects,  and  the  opinions  entertained  on  them  by  Mr. 
G’s.  opponents. — We  transcribe  his  own  account  of  his  inten¬ 
tions  and  means. 

4  When  the  Editor  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  Speeches  first  entertained  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  compiling  the  eloquence  of  his  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  he  was  influenced  by  two  considerations  to  the  prosecution  of 
so  important  and  national  a  Work,  The  first,  that  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  his  country  was  placed  required  more  than  ever 
the  general  diffusion  of  those  principles  which  first  tended  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. — The  second,  that  he  concei¬ 
ved  he  would  add,  in  a  great  and  eminent  degree,  to  the  many  valuable 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  and  gratify 
that  taste  for  eloquence  which  has  been  so  much  the  object  of  every  man’s 
attainment  and  ambition. — The  only  claim  which  the  Editor  of  this 
Volume,  has  to  public  patronage  is,  that  he  has  spared  no  labour  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  give  to  the  public  the  most  faithful  reports  of  the  Speeches 
which  he  has  collected — and  mat  he  has  diligently  examined  the  various 
records  where  the  best  and  most  faithful  reports  could  be  found/ 

4  In  collecting  the  productions  of  that  mind  which  so  eloquently  poured 
forth  its  treasures — in  compiling  with  industry  and  care  the  labours  of 
that  man  whose  talents  raised  his  country  from  slavery  to  freedom,  the 
Editor,  hopes,  if  he  shall  not  enjoy  the  praise,  he  may  at  least  escape 
the  severity  of  the  Critic  ;  and  that  he  shall  have  gratified  the  friend  of 
literature,  and  the  man  or  taste,  the  admirer  of  genius,  and  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  libei ai  principles  and  enlightened  legislature,  by  rescuing  the 
Speeches  or  Mr.  Grattan  from  the  mouldering  records  of  News-papers, 
and  the  widely  extended  surface  of  Parliamentary  debates;  and  it  is  a 
debt  which  the  Editor  owes  the  fame  pf  this  distinguished  Senator,  t<a» 
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state,  that  those  and  similar  records  are  the  only  sources  from  v/hich  he 
has  taken  the  Speeches  now  given  to  the  Public.’ 

There  is  a  laudable  honesty  in  this  plain  acknowledgement ; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  obviously  be  very  unlikely  he 
should  have  any  other  authority  than  the  printed  reports,  for 
the  substantial  materials  of  his  compilation;  nor  is  there 
any,  other  imaginable  mode  of  verifying  even  the  forms  of 
expression,  unless  the  orator  himself  could  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  revise  these  reports  ;  and  even  if  he  had,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  such  a  compilation  would  have  received  no  assistance 
from  ills  memory.  His  judgement  might  very  probably  have 
pronounced  on  many  passages  of  reported  speeches  that  he 
did  not,  because  he  could  not,  utter  them  so  ;  but  what  the  ex¬ 
pressions  really  were,  it  would  now  be,  in  a  thousand  instances 
as  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  as  for  any  of  the  survivors 
of  those  that  heard  them.  Indeed  it  would  often  have  been 
impossible  even  on  the  day  after  the  speeches  were  delivered. 
A  train  of  sudden,  original,  and  tumultuous  conceptions, 
starting  up  in  brilliant,  arbitary,  and  infinitely  versatile  forms 
of  language,  and  as  it  were  impetuously  chasing— one  another 
away  beyond  the  confines  of  the  mind,  wili  defy  all  the 
power  of  even  that  mind  itself  from  which  they  sprung  to 
recai  them  in  their  native  living  expression.  In  attempting 
it  the  orator  would  find  himself  in  a  situation  considerably 
like  that  of  a  man  who  having  yesterday  beheld  a  grand 
mountain  torrent,  should  to-day  go  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
lineating  it,  but  should  find  little  more  than  the  channel 
down  which  it  was  flung,  in  so  many  picturesque  ferm  and 
with  such  power. 

It  seems  that  the  Irish  reporters  till  so  lately  as  a  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  stage  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  parliamentary 
career,  were  miserable  performers.  Insomuch  that  the  editor 
has  been  reduced  to  commence  the  regular  series  of  speeches 
in  the  year  1785,  ten  years  later  than  Mr.  Grattan’s  entrance 
into  parliament,  though  it  was  about  the  middie  and  towards 
the  latter  part  of  this  ten  years  that  the  orator  made  those 
ardent  and  splendid  exertions,  which  contributed  so  much 
toward  obtaining  for  his  country  a  free  trade  and  an  indepen¬ 
dent  legislature.  It  was  during  that  period  that  a  great  self- 
created  army  arose  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  dictated  to 
the  appalled  government.  It  was  a  season  of  national  ele¬ 
vation  and  enthusiasm,  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  Ireland 
ever  saw,  and  very  rarely  equalled  in  all  history. 

Mr.  Grattan’s  genius  at  once  contributed  to  inflame  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  was  kindled  to  greater  intensity 
itself  by  the  reflected  fervour  of  the  national  spirit.  It  may 
well  be  believed  that  in  a  season  so  extraordinary,  under  the 
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mighty  stimulation  of  a  very  great  passion  for  very  great  oh- 
jects,  that  genius  exploded,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
such  luminous  and  sti  iking  forms  of  thought  and  diction,  as 
to  rival  the  highest  eloquence  of  any  age  or  country.  It  may 
even  be  believed,  though  the  editor  does  not  exactly  say  so, 
that  in  subsequent  periods,  under  an  excitement  less  approach¬ 
ing  to  preternatural,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  objects  less 
magnificent,  this  great  patriot’s  eloquence  can  only  now  and 
then,  at  considerable  intervals,  have  rivalled  its  own  former 
triumphant  energy.  This  season  of  national  ardour  and  elo¬ 
quent  effusion  passed  away  without  leaving  any  thing  in  the 
slightest  degree  approaching  to  a  satisfactory  record  of  the 
mental  exhibitions  that  animated  and  enlightened  it:  and  the 
editor  of  this  volume  has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  thing 
more  than  a  few  fragments,  for  the  most  part  evidently  taken 
down  in  a  most  clumsy  and  discontinuous  manner,  of  those 
orations  of  Grattan  which  It: ft  on  the  minds  of  their  auditors 
the  permanent  impression  of  something  reaching  nearly  to 
the  limit  of  human  genius.  These  slight  and  mutilated  re¬ 
lics,  however,  the  editor  justly  deemed  it  wrong  to  resign  to 
oblivion,  and  he  has  introduced  them  at  the  proper  places  in 
his  historical  introduction.  Poorly  and  crudely  as  most  of 
these  fragments  are  reported,  they  nevertheless  hear  very  pal¬ 
pably  some  of  the  marks  of  their  origin.  We  shall  tran¬ 
scribe  a  short  passage  or  two  from  the  longest  of  them,  the 
only  record  preserved  of  a  most  memorable  speech  on  the 
16th  of  April,  P78  4,  a  period  of  the  most  ardent  national 
emotion,  when  the  Irish  were  exulting,  yet  with  mingled 
anxiety,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  that  legislative  inde¬ 
pendence  toward  which  they  had  been  advancing  with  so  much 
zeal,  through  so  many  sufferings. 

‘  — —  The  people  of  Ireland  have  proceeded  unr.il  the  faculty  of  the 
nation  is  bound  up  to  the  great  act  of  her  own  redemption.  I  am  not  very 
old,,  and  yet  I  remember  Ireland  a  child.  I  have  followed  her  growth 
with  anxious  wishes,  and  beheld  with  astonishment  the  rapidity  of  her  pro¬ 
gress,  from  injuries  td  arms— -from  arms  to  liberty.  I  have  seen  her  mind 
enlarge,  her  maxims  open,  and  a  new  order  of  days  burst  in  upon  her. — * 
You  are  not  now  afraid  of  the  French,  nor  afraid  of  the  English,  nor 
afraid  of  one  another.- — You  are  no  longer  an  insolvent  gentry,  without 
privilege  except  to  tread  upon  a  crest-fallen  con  >tituericy,  nor  a  consti¬ 
tuency  without  privilege,  except  to  tread  upon  the  catholic  body  ;  you  are 
now  an  united  people,  a  nation  manifesting  itself  to  Europe  in  signal  in¬ 
stances  of  glory.  Turn  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  you  will  find  the 
ancient  spirit  has  every  where  expired  ;  Sweden,  has  lost  her  liberty ; 
England  is  declining  ;  the  other  nations  support  their  consequence  by 
meicenary  armies,  or  on  the  remembrance  of  a  mighty  name  ;  but  you 
are  the  only  people  that  have  recovered  their  constitution, — -recovered  it 
by  steady  virtue.  You  have  departed  from  the  example  of  other  nations* 
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and  have  become  an  example  to  them.  You  not  only  excel  modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  you  excel  what  she  can  boast  of  old.  Liberty,  frt'  former  times, 
■was  recovered  by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulse  of  the  populace, 
excited  by  some  strong  object  presented  to  the  senses.  Such  an  object 
was  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  sacrificed  to  virtue;  such  were  the  seven 
bishops,  whose  meagre  and  haggard  looks  expressed  the  rigour  of  their 
sufferings ;  but  no  history  can  produce  an  instance  of  men  like  you, 
musing  for  years  upon  oppression,  and  then,  upon  a  determination  of  right, 
rescuing  the  land/  p,  Ixxxii. 

*  This  nation  is  connected  with  England  not  by  allegiance  only,  but 
liberty', — the  crown  is  one  great  point  of  union,  but  Magna  Charta  is  a 
greater:  we  could  get  a  king  any  where,  but  England  is  the  only  country 
from  which  we  could  get  a  constitution;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  Eng¬ 
land  your  natural  connexion.  Ireland  has  British  privileges)  and  is  by 
them  connected  with  Britain, — both  countries  are  united  in  liberty.  This 
island  was  planted  by  British  privileges  as  well  as  by  British  men  ;  it  is  a 
connexion,  not  as  Judge  Blackstone  has  falsely  said,  by  conquest,  but  as 
I  have  repeatedly  said,  by  charter.  Liberty <we  say,  with,  England ;  but 
at  all  events  Liberty This  right  is  so  interwoven  with  your  nature, 
that  you  cannot  part  with  it  though  you  were  willing  ;  you  received  it  from 
God,  and  you  cannot  yield  it  to  man/ 

The  English  readers  of  these  fragments  will  be  arrested,  and 
perhaps  not  a  little  confounded  by  the  boldness  of  some  of  the 
expressions,  and  the  very  small  degree  of  superstitious  reve¬ 
rence  anv  where  manifested  towards  very  lofty  authorities. 
The  orator  was  looking  full  in  the  face  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  when  he  exclaimed  to  his  fellow-countrymen  : 

*  God  has  afforded  you  an  opportunity  to  emancipate  yourselves  and 
your  posterity  ;  wait  not  the  issue  of  a  general  peace,  when  the  direction 
of  her  [England’s]  power  on  this  fated  island,  may  again  lay  you  in  bon¬ 
dage.  For  the  honour  of  your  country-— for  the  honour  of  human  na¬ 
ture— by  the  memory  of  your  sufferings— by  the  sense  you  feel  of  your 
wrongs — by  the  love  you  owe  your  posterity — by  the  dignity  and  gene¬ 
rous  feelings  of  Irishmen— I  beseech  you  to  seize  the  auspicious  occasion* 
and  let  this  be  the  hour  of  your  freedom!’ 

?  The  oaths  made  to  the  House  of  Stuart  were  broken  for  the  sake 
of  liberty,  and  we  live  too  near  the  English  nation  to  be  less  than  equal 
to  it.  Insulted  by  the  British  Parliament,  there  is  no  policy  left  for  the 
English,  but  to  do  justice  to  a  people,  who  are  otherwise  determined  to  do 
justice  to  themselves/ — 6  There  is  no  middle  course  left  ;  win  the  heart  of 
an  I:  ishman,  or  else  cut  off  his  hand:  a  nation  infringed  on  as  Ireland, 
and  armed  as  Ireland,  must  have  equal  freedom  ;  any  thing  else  is  an  in* 
suit  ’—*  The  British  nation,  if  she  consults  with  the  head,  or  with  the 
heart,  will  not  or  cannot  refuse  our  claims  ;  or  were  it  possible  she  could 
refuse,  I  will  not  submit / 

It  was  because  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  of  the  people  were 
in  arms,  and  could  not  be  disarmed  by  the  government,  that  he 
could  adopt  such  language  without  temerity  or  vain  flourish. 
And  the  effect^  as  against  government,  of  that  most  memorable 
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armament,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  success 
in  securing  the  sanction  of  general  approbation  to  what,  if  it 
should  fail,  would  incur  almost  as  generally  the  character  of 
iniquity,  and  perhaps  infamy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  the  government  had  power  enough  to  dissolve  this  armed 
association  of  politicians,  they  would  have  been  made  guilty 
of  treason  for  attempting  to  persist  in  their  objects  with, 
menaces  and  brandished  arms  ;  and  sedition  would  have  been 
the  lightest  crimination  on  Mr,  Grattan's  eloquence. 

About  fifteen  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  speeches  constitute  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  volume.  It  will  easily  be  apprehended,  that  a 
number  of  them  must  be  short,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  space  comprizing  the  whole  is  occu¬ 
pied  vvith  one  speech,  on  the  subject  of  tythes,  wdrich  it  will 
require  several  hours  to  read.  The  speech  nest  in  length, 
though  much  shorter,  relates  to  an  important  set  of  cummer- 
cial  propositions  made  by  the  English  ministry  in  1785,  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  The  other  speeches  are  on  national  econo¬ 
my,  pensions,  the  navigation-act,  a  riot-act,  the  regency  (in 
1189),  and  a  ‘bill  for  disabling  revenue-officers  voting  at 
elections.’  Four  or  five  speeches,  not  of  great  length,  of 
other  speakers  are  inserted  in  the  series,  partly  to  give  a  clearer 
view  of  the  subject  of  debate,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  two  of  the  speeches,  by  Mr.  Curran. 

It  is  proper  to  give  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  posses¬ 
sing  this  volume,  a  few  points  of  fair  warning.  And  first,  it 
appears  to  us  very  strange  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  after  taking  such  commendal^e  pains  to  collect  and  com¬ 
pare  the  reports  of  the  speeches,  should  suffer  his  compila¬ 
tion  to  be  so  carelessly  printed.  It  abounds  with  errors  of  a 
kind  for  which  he  his  accountable.  The  division  and  point¬ 
ing  of  the  sentences  is  wretched.  Not  seldom  a  sentence  is 
turned  into  contradiction  or  nonsense  by  the  omission  or  inter¬ 
polation  of  particles,  or  by  the  substitution  for  some  princi¬ 
pal  word  of  another  word  utterly  foreign  to  the  meaning. 
Sometimes,  by  a  partial  resemblance  in  sound  or  typography, 
and  the  consideration  of  what  the  connection  seems  to  require, 
the  reader  can  restore  the  right  word.  And  these  palpable 
instances  of  carelessness  lead  him  to  impute  it  to  the  Editor 
that  many  other  sentences  defy  all  conjectures  of  correction. 
II  ow  unaccountable  is  such  negligence  in  the  respectably  en¬ 
dowed  editor,  and  warm  admirer,  of  pieces  which  are  likely 
from  other  causes  to  appear  under  many  disad vantages.  For 
it  is,  in  the  next  place  too  apparent  that  the  art  of  reporting* 
v/as  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  or  that  of  mutilating  the  re¬ 
ports  m  the  publication  in  a  prosperous  one,  at  the  period  of 
4iicse  speeches.  This  is  evident  in  the  incomplete,  inexplicit 
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form  in  which  many  of  the  thoughts  are  here  enounced  ; 
and  still  more  in  the  disorderly  abruptness  of  transition,  and 
the  want  of  consequence  in  the  connexion  too  often  manifest  in 
the  series  of  ideas. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Grattan’s  is  precisely  the  ora¬ 
tory  to  which  such  an  imperfect  exhibition  does  the  great¬ 
est  injury.  It  is  obvious  that  an  eloquence  distinguished  by 
vast  and  daring  conception,  by  rapid  transitions,  by  a  logic 
sometimes  not  a  little  refined,  though  not  attenuated  by  length 
in  its  trains,  and  all  this  conveyed,  or  rather  projected  or 
flung,  in  a  diction  most  original  and  peculiar,  requires  the 
utmost  accuracy  in  the  reporting,  and  will  otherwise  often  ap¬ 
pear  extreme^  obscure.  Great  splendour  may  indeed  be  ap¬ 
parent,  but  in  fragments  and  disconnexion,  the  splendour  of 
a  luminary  reflected  in  agitated  water. 

Cj 

Again,  many  of  the  topics  belong  so  exclusively,  not  only 
to  Irish  affairs,  but  to  temporary  postures  and  incidents  of 
those  affairs,  that  the  present  race  of  readers,  in  England 
especially,  will  often  feel  both  a  deficiency  of  interest,  and  a 
very  great  difficulty  even  to  comprehend.  Various  brief  al¬ 
lusions  to  matters  of  consequence  to  the  argument,  and 
which  w'ould  be  instantly  understood  by  the  auditors  are  now, 
and  here,  obscure.  If  from  the  same  brevity  of  reference  to 
the  speculations  and  theories  agitated  among  the  leading 
Irish  politicians,  we  might  judge  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
mass  of  those  auditors,  we  should  be  led  to  entertain  a  high 
idea  of  their  quickness  and  their  acquirements. 

After  all,  this  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  mea- 
suae  of  clear,  powerful,  and  brilliant  eloquence.  It  is  an  elo¬ 
quence  most  eminently  distinguished  by  an  intelligence  com¬ 
prehensive,  sagacious,  and  incomparably  active.  That  intelli¬ 
gence  has  such  a  velocity,  vividness,  and  keenness  of  action, 
that  the  reader’s  imagination  is  continuallyhaunted  with  the  trite 
but  noble  simile  of  lightning.  The  fine  passages  do  not,  in  the 
Ciceronian  manner,  regularly  swell  and  expand  into  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Instead  of  this,  the  mind  emits  itself  in  powerful  sudden 
impulses,  and  flashes  which  strike  and  instantly  vanish.  Propo¬ 
sitions  the  most  abstracted,  and  metaphors  the  most  splendid  and 
original,  are  uttered  with  an  almost  unequalled  brevity.  This 
orator,  was  assuredly  never  surpassed  in  the  power  of  putting 
the  whole  essence  of  an  argument,  the  main  rationale  of  a 
subject,  in  the  concentrated  form  of  a  single  thought  or 
image.  There  is  also  a  great  moral  force  in  his  eloquence, 
from  the  infallible  signs  of  sincerity  which  constantly  dis¬ 
tinguish  it,  and  from  a  certain  lofty  character  of  austerity. 

We  had  intended  to  introduce  a  number  of  extracts;  but 
as  we  may  soon  expect  another  volume,  we  will  defer  this 
indulgence  till  w@  shall  obtain  it. 
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T)r.  J.  P.  Smith,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the 
Dissenting  College  at  Homerton,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  a  work,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  ascertain,  by  an  extensive 
and  cautious  induction  of  the  whole  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  topic,  what  is  the  Genu  ne 
Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
the  Parson  of  Christ,  including  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  Mr.  Belsham’s  Calm  Inquiry 
upon  that  subject. 

To  be  delivered  in  April,  price  three 
guineas  in  boards,  the  third  part  of  Wild’s 
Cathedrals,  containing  an  Illustration 
of  the  Architecture  of  the  Cathedral 
Churches  of  Lichfield  and  Chester,  on 
sixteen  plates,  engraved  in  aquatiuta  by 
Dubourgh,  and  accompanied  by  an  his¬ 
torical  and  descriptive  Account,  printed 
uniformly  with  the  former  parts  in  atlas 
quarto. 

Proposals  have  been  circulated  for  re¬ 
printing  in  London,  the  French  Moniteur, 
verbatirh  et  literatim,  and  the  names  of 
subscribers  are  invited  at  eight  guineas 
per  annum.  Among  other  reasons  it  is 
alleged,  “  that  in  regard  to  foreign  news, 
the  English  press  is  now  nearly  in  the 
same  state  of  degradation  as  the  press  of 
Russia  ;  that  the  foreign  intelligence  is 
garbled  and  miserably  translated, chiefly 
by  one  hand,  in  a  public  office,  that  im¬ 
portant  facts  are  often  suppressed,  co¬ 
loured  and  distorted  ;  that  French  Bul¬ 
letins  and  other  documents  are  often 
kepi  back  for  successive  days,  for  stock- 
jobbing  and  other  corrupt  purposes ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  few  or  no  foreign  papers 
now  reach  London,  except  through  Mi¬ 
nisters,  or  Newspapers  under  controid.” 
The  Moniteur  abounds  in  iiterary  and 
philosophical  articles,  and  its  republica¬ 
tion  in  London  would,  vve  should  think, 
be  extensive!}''  patronised. 

An  Account  of  the  Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  County  of  Middlesex,  by  Mr.  J,  J. 
Park,  will  he  published  iw  the  course  »f 
the  Spring. 


A  magnificent  edition  of  Pericles,  printed 
in  quarto,  has  lately  issued  from  the  pres* 
of  the  celebrated  Bodoni.  It  is  edited  by 
his  Highness  M.  de  Dalburge,  Grand 
Duke  of  Franconia,  an  associate  of  the 
French  Institute. 

In  the  Press  and  speedi!}r  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  handsomely  printed,  in  2  vo!,  Svo. 
A  Series  of  Popular  Essays,  illustrative 
of  Principles  essentially  connected  with 
the  Improvement  of  the  Understanding , 
the  Imagination,  and  the  Heart.  By 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Author  of  Letters 
on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  See. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  large 
post.4to,  price  8s.  6d.  A  complete  System 
of  Mercantile  Penmanship,  written  in  a 
plain  and  imitable  style. 

On  Monday  the  1st  of  February  will 
be  published,  handsomely  printed  in 
quarto,  with  a  greatly  improved  set  of 
Engravings,  price  18s.  in  boards,  volume 
first,  part  first,  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
aica,  or  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Miscellaneous  Literature.  The  fifth  edi¬ 
tion,  greatly  improved. 

Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby  will  have 
the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Libra¬ 
ries  fo*  Public  Sale,  during  the  present 
season.  1.  The  Library  of  the  late 
Charles  Brandon  Tiye,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — ■ 

2.  The  very  extensive  and  valuable  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  late  Henry  Hope,  Esq. — ■ 

3.  The  Library  (Bijou  .Litteraire)  of  a 
Well-known  Collector.  'File  whole  su¬ 
perbly  bound  in  Morocco  and  Russia 
leather. — 4.  The  Library  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Anne  Newton,  containing  chiefly  the 
Collection  of  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

o.  Part  or  the  L  brary  of  Tycho  Wing, 
Esq  deceased. — 6.  The  valuable  Collec¬ 
tion  of  P  ints  and  Drawings  of  the  late 
Henry  Hope,  Esq. — 7.  The  very  valuable 
L  brary  of  a  Gentleman,  deceased.  Com¬ 
prehending  an  extensive  Collection  of 
Divinity,  History, Topography,  Voyages 
and  Travels,  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
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Belles  Lettrcs. — 8.  A  very  valuable  Se¬ 
lection  of  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
fine  condition,  many  of  tin  m  splendidly 
bound. 

Sir  James  Hill,  hart,  has  in  the  press, 
an  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  in  a 
royal  quarto  volume,  illustrated  by  fifty- 
nine  engravings. 

The  Rev.  —  Eustace’s  Classical  Tour 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  will  appear  next 
month.  The  work  will  exhibit  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  modern  Italy  •  and  throw 
some  new  light  on  the  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  politics,  and  character  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  oculist  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  will  shortly  puhdsh,  in  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Cataract. 


Mr.  Charles  Fothergill  basin  the  press, 
an  Essay  on  the  philosophy,  study,  and 
use  of  Natural  History,  in  which  some 
new  and  original  views  relating  to  the 
scienee  are  developed. 

Lucieo  Bonaparte  is  revising  his  poem 
of  Charlemagne,  or  Rome  Delivered,  to 
bring  it  into  a  fit  state  for  the  press.  It 
will  he  superbly  printed  in  two  imperial 
quarto  volumes,  with  plates ;  and  a 
poetical  translation  in  English  will  ac¬ 
company  the  original  French. 

Matthew  Newport,  esq.  late  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  a  quarto  volume,  Don 
Emanuel,  a  poem,  in  tnree  cantos,  with 
Notes, 
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BIOGP  A°HY. 

The  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.  voi.  7, 
8vo.  12s.  boards. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  that  old  Disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eminent  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Mr  Hanserd  Knoliys,  who 
died  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age.  Written 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  year  1672,  and 
continued  in  an  Epistle  by  Mr.  William 
Kiffin.  To  which  is  added  his  Last 
Legacy  to  the  Church.  12mo.  2s.  bds. 

Particulars  of  the  Life  of  a  Dissenting 
Minister,  written  by  himself,  12mo.  price 
5s  6d.  boards. 

The  Pulpit,  or  a  Biographical  and 
Literary  Account  of  eminent  popular 
preachers.  Voi.  II.  8vo.  10s  6d. 

botany. 

Monograph  of  the  British  Jnn-ger- 
maniaq  No.  VIII.  By  W.  J.  Hooker, 
P.  R.S.  and  L.S.  4to.  7s.  Od.  folio,  12s. 
sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

Companion  to  the  English  Grammar, 
or  familiar  Exercises  for  Children.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Roome,  12mo*.  Is.  sewed. 

A  Father’s  advice  to  his  Daughter;  or 
Instructive  nairatives  from  real  Lie, 
12mo  6s.  boards.  " 

Conseiis  a  mu  idle  ;  on  noveanx  Con¬ 
tes.  ParJ  N.  Bouiliy,  Auteur  des  Contes 
a  ma  fille.  12mo.  6s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Mind  and  its  Moral 
Education,  12mo.  4s. 


Vocabulary  and  Dialogues  in  the  En¬ 
glish,  Spanish,  arid  Portuguese  Lan¬ 
guages,  By  F.  G.  Eeraud.  12mo.  4s. 
6d.  bound. 

PINE  ARTS. 

Embellished  with  two  elegant  engra¬ 
vings,  coloured  after  the  manher  of 
drawings:  1.  A  beautiful  view  of  the 
Eruption  and  Flowing  of  the  Lava  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  2.  Representation  of 
the  dreadful  Inundation,  or  breaking  of 
the  Dykes, -in  Holland.  Part  I,  price  3s. 
to  be  continued  every  fortnight,  of  the 
Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art  ; .  or  a  tour 
through  Creation  and  Science.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Polehampton,  Fellow  or 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by 
able  writers  in  the  various,  departments 
of  the  work. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford’s  Collection 
of  Pictures;  arranged  according  to 
schools,  and  in  chronological  order  j 
with  remarks,  and  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  picture.  By  W.  Y.  Ottley, 
Esq.  F.S.A.  NumberXIlI.  price  10s.  6d. 
Proofs  on  India  paper,  11.  Is.  or  cor¬ 
rectly  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals.  21.  12s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  brief  h'storiea!  view  of  the  cause 
of  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  na¬ 
tions.  By  James  Tyson.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  historical  view  of  the  domestie 
economy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
liorn  the  earliest  to  the  present  tunes  ^ 
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'with  a  comparative  estimate  of  their 
efficient  strength,  arising  from  their 
popularity  arul  agriculture,  their  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade,  in  every  age.  Anew 
edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  1.812,  By  George  Chalmers, 
F.R.S.  S.A  8  vo.  13s.  bds.  " 

Bishop  Burnet’s  history  of  his  own 
time;  from  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  to  the  conclusion 
ot  the  peace  at  Utrecht,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  4  vols.  8vo.  21.  8s.  boards. 

the  diverting  history  of  John  Bull 
and  brother  Jonathan.  By  Hector 
JB u  i  1- us.  8vo.  4s.  extra  boards. 

A  new  edition  of  the  history  of  the 
Caliph  Vathek.  By  William  Beckford, 
Esq.  M  P,  crown  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Sketch  of  the  Sekhs,  a  singular  nation 
who  inhabit  the  Provinces  ot  the  Penja’n 
Situated  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and 
Indus.  By  Sir  W.  Malcolm.  8vo.  8  .  6d. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  printed 
2746,  reprinted  1812.  By  Sir  W. 
Temple,  Knight.  4to.  1 6s.  boards.  • 

MISCE  I.LANLOUSS . 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  in  various 
languages,  including  a  collection  of 
esteemed  Italian  works,  recently  im¬ 
ported  from  Milan.  Is. 

Ancient  Lore:  containing  a  selection 
of  aphoristical  and  perceptive  passages 
on  intere  ting  and  important  subjects, 
from  the  works  of  eminent  English 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ;  with  a  preface  and  remarks. 
12mo.  7s.  boards. 

An  English  and  Hindostanee  naval 
dictionary.  Calculated  to  enable  the 
Officers  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  and  Country  Service,  to  give  their 
orders  to  the  Lascars  with  that  exactness 
aixl  promptitude,  which,  upon  many 
occasions,  must  prove  of  the  greatest 
importance.  By  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Roebuck,  of  the  Madras  Establishment, 
Acting  Examiner  and  Assistant,  J2mo. 
7s.  boards. 

Galatea:  a  pastoral  romance,  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Spanish  by  Cer¬ 
vantes;  and  now  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Florian,  by  W,  M.  Craig. 
]2ino.  6s,  6d.  boards. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Novels 
of  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  7  vols.  royal  i8mo, 
21.  2s.  boards. 

The  Picture  of  London  fur  1813.  The 
fourteenth  edition.  18mo.  6s.  6d.  bound. 

Rees’s  New  Cyclopceffia,  Vol.  XXlil. 
Part.  I.  forming  Part  XLV.  11.  large 
paper  11.  16s. 


Popular  Romances  consisting  of  Ima¬ 
ginary  Voyages  and  Travels,  (forming  a 
fourth  volume  lo  Weber’s  Tales  of  the 
East,)  royal  8vo.  11.  6s.  boards. 

The  Loves  of  Eudorus  and  Cymodoce, 
a  Moral  Tale,  from  the  French  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  Author  of  Atala,  or  tha 
Amours  of  two  Indians,  two  vols.  8vo, 
11.  Is. 

The  Flarleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  XT. 
(being  the  first  supplemental  volume), 
royal  4to.  41.  4s. 

NATURAL  history. 

Fauna  O  ^ulensis;  or  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Rep¬ 
tiles,  and  Fishes,  of  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land.  By  the  Rev.  George  Low,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  B  rsa  and  Ha  ray.  From  a 
manuscript,  In  the  possession  of  William 
Elford  Leach,  M. D.  F.L.S.  &c.  4to. 
11.  Is.  boards. 

POETRY. 

Elegantly  printed  on  a  fine  woven 
paper,  hot-pressed.  The  Poetical  Re¬ 
gister,  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry, 
fortheyears  1808  and  1809  ; containing 
Original  Poetry,  Fugitive  Poetry,  and 
Critical  characters  of  Poetic  and  Dra¬ 
matic  worxs,  published  in  the  course  of 
the  two  years,  crown  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

F.tz  Gwarine,  a  ballad  of  the  Welsh 
Border;  in  three  cantos.  With  other 
rhymes,  legendary,  incidental,  and  hu¬ 
morous.  By  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  A.M. 
in  one  volume,  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

Battle  of  Salamanca,  a  Poem.  By 
J.  R.  N.  Jefferson.  4tc.  3s.  sewed. 

Minor  Poems,  preceded  bjr  a  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Ovid.  By 
Ann  Naisb.  royal  8vo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  third  Edition  of  the  West  Indies 
and  other  Poems.  By  James  Montgo¬ 
mery,  author  of  the  Wanderer  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  &c.  in  one  volume  foolscap  8vo. 
6s. 

The  Rolliad,  in  two  Parts;  Odes  for 
the  Laureat.ship  and  Political  Eclogues 
and  Miscellanies,  twenty-second  edition, 
8 vo.  16s.  boards. 

Southey’s  Curse  of  Kehama,  third 
edition,  2  vols.  !2mo.  14s. boards. 

Rokeby  :  a  Poem  in  six  cantos.  By 
Walter  Scott.  Esq.  4to.  splendidly 
printed  by  Ballantyne,  21,  2s.  boards. 

POLITICS. 

Considerations  on  the  Danger  and  irn.r 
policy  of  laying  open  the  Trade  with 
India  and  China;  including  an  Exami- 
natioq  of  the  Objections*  commoi^y 
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urged  against  the  East-India  Company’s 
Commercial  and  Financial  Management. 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

Letters  from  the  Rt.  Mon.  Henry 
Dundas  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-lndia  Company, 
upon  an  Open  Trade  to  India.  8vo.  Is. 

The  American  Review  of  History  and 
Politics,  and  general  Repository  ot  Litera¬ 
ture  and  State  Papers.  No.  7.  Price  6s- 

The  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  East-India  Company;  as 
ordered  by  the  Ilonse  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  28th  of  July,  1812.  8vo.  12s. 
hoards. 

Observations  and  Reflections,  on  That 
is  styled  Catholic  Emancipation,  con¬ 
taining  arguments  agaaist  the  aums- 
sion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  any  parti¬ 
cipation  of  political  power  in  the  British 
State.  To  which  is  added,  a  series  of 
Letters  on  the  same  subject,  originally 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool 
Courier.  By ’William  West,  price  Is. 

The  French  Bulletins,  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  detailing  the  Campaigns  of  the 
French  in  Russia  from  June  to  Dec., 
1812,  accompanied  with  an  Kistoiical 
Preface.  The  present  accurate  Trans¬ 
lation  of  these  Documents  will  he  found 
uncommonly  useful  in  illustrating  a 
Campaign,  the  most  important  and  di¬ 
versified  of  any  during  the  last  19  years 
war.  price  4s. 

The  Letters  of  Vetus  (being  15).  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  the  Times  Newspapt  r, 
between  the  10th  of  March  and  the  10th 
ofNovember,  1812,  price  8s.  6d. 

A  (nil  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question,  containing  Answers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review — Mr.  Canning — The 
Absurdity  of  a  Test — Mr.  Pitt’s  Pledge 
« — Mr.  Burk’s  Authority — Most  of  the 
Popular  Arguments,  &.c.  By  a  Country 
Gentleman.  Price  2?. 

Mr.  Brougham’s  Speech  to  his  Friends, 
assembled  in  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool, 
October  16,  8v*  .  price  Is.  sewed. 

Ari  Appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
upon  the  Claims  of  the  ceded  Colony  of 
Trinidad  to  be  governed  by  a  Legislature 
and  Juciicoture ;  by  Sanderson.  Price 
2s. 

THEOLOGY . 

A  Collection  of  Religious  Letters, 
from  books  and  manuscripts,  suited  to 
Christians  in  almost  every  situation  of 
life.  Selected  by  John  Brown,  Minister 
to  the  Gospel,  Whitburn, 


A  Discourse  on  Parochial  Communion; 
in  which  the  respective  Duties  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  People  are  deduced  from 
Scripture,  from  the  acknowledged  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Episcopacy,  from  ihe  Practice 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church,  and  from 
the  Law  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sikes,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Guiisborough. 

8 vo.  10s.  bds. 

A  New  Edition,  neatly  printed,  of  an 
Alarm  to  the  unconverted.  By  Joseph 
Alleine,  crown  8vo.  4s  bds. 

Howe’s  Blessedness  of  the  R:ghteous, 
a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By 
James  McDonald,  price  3.  6d, 

On  the  Intercourse  between  the  Souls 
and  the  Body.  Translated  from  the 
original  Latin  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swe¬ 
denborg.  With  a  Pieface  addressed  to 
the  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  ^ 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  Rector  of 
Win'*  ick,  Noithamptonshire.  8vo.  price 
Is.  6d. 

Illustrated  by  Twenty-one  Engravings, 
The  Character  of  Moses  established 
for  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  recording 
events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Pewsey,  Wilts.  4to.  31.  3s,o 
boards. 

Discourses  on  Various  Subjects. — By 
Jeremy  Taylor.  D.  D.  Chaplain  in  Or-* 
dinary  to  King  Charles  the  First,  and 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

3  vols.  Svo.  price  11.7s.  boards. 

The  New  Testament,  Translated  from 
the  Latin  in  the  year  1380.  By  John 
Wiclif,  D.  D-  A  new  Edition,  revised  by 
Henry  Barber,  M.  A.  Embellished  with 
a  Fine  Head  of  tne  Reformer,  by  Hop- 
wood  ;  demy  4to.  11.  Is.  royal  paper, 
11.  11s.  6d. 

The  Wilderness  and  Solitary  Place 
glad  for  the  Light  of  the  Gospel ; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  St.  John’s  York, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  by 
the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  A.  M.  price 
2s. 

The  Travels  of  St.  Paul;  in  Letters, 
supposed  to  he  written  from  a  Mother  to 
her  Daughter  ;  by  Mrs.  Sanclham.  lSino. 
2s.  6d. 

Tracts  designed  to  inculcate  Moral 
Conduct  on  Chrstian  Principles.  Vol. 

I.  containing  Nos.  1  to  12  inclusive, 
price  2s.  6d. 

Four  Sermons,  delivered  in  Si.  An¬ 
drew’s  Chapel,  Banff;  by  the  Rev.  D 
Milne,  A,  M •  price  Is.  6d. 
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Art,  I.  Psyche,  with  other  Poems .  By  the  late  Mr?.  Henry  Tighe. 

Third  Edition,  8yo.  pp.  314.  Price  10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 

CIRCUMSTANCES,  that  need  not  be  explained,  have 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  doing  that  justice  to  the  poem 
of  Psyche,  which  our  contemporaries  were  eager  to  render 
as  early  as  possible,  and  which  its  extraordinary  merits  seemed 
to  demand  of  every  censor  of  literature,  on  its  first  public 
appearance.  We  regret  the  delay  on  our  part  the  less,  be¬ 
cause  the  work  is,  in  itself,  one  that  “  the  world  will  not  willing¬ 
ly  let  die  and,  far  from  needing  our  humble  aid  to  protect 
it  from  oblivion,  came  forth  so  powerfully  recommended  to 
general  curiosity,  by  the  fame  which  it  had  already  acquired 
in  private  circulation,  that  it  was  immediately  welcomed  by 
general  readers,  as  an  unexpected  benefit  conferred  on  the 
public  by  the  surviving  friends  of  the  author.  The  prema¬ 
ture,  death  of  that  author,  also,  gave  an  affecting  interest  to 
the  offspring  of  her  mind.  To  have  left  but  one  child,  and 
that  so  beautiful,  behind  her,  endeared  the  memory  of  the 
tnother,  and  recommended  the  orphan  to  peculiar  attention. 
One  mournful  advantage  we  gain  by  this  poem  being  post¬ 
humous,  that,  as  the  feelings  of  the  writer  can  neither  have 
been  hurt  by  our  past  neglect,  nor  will  be  distressed  by 
our  present  strictures,  so,  were  we  inclined  to  severity,  we 
might  more  freely  hazard  it,  considering  that  she,  whose  work 
it  is  our  business  to  examine,  is  now  as  insensible  to  the 
sound  of  praise  or  of  censure,  as  to  the  dew  that  falls  or  the 
storm  that  beats  upon  her  grave  !  Yet  this  is  fame, — -the  fame 
for  which  the  hero  fights,  the  poet  sings, — to  be  spoken  of 
When  conscienciousness  has  ceased,  and  remembered  when 
You  IX.  T 
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we  ourselves  are  where  all  things  are  forgotten  !  Yes,  this  is 
fame, — the  glory  of  evening  after  the  sun  that  kindled  it  is 
set, — the  answer  to  a  voice  for  ever  silenced  ! 

We  shall  neither  trouble  our  readers  nor  ourselves  with  an 
unprofitable  dissertation  on  allegory,  to  which  class  of  writ¬ 
ing  this  poem,  or  more  properly  speaking  that  part  of  it 
which  the  author  has  spun  from  her  own  invention,  belongs. 
Mrs.  Tiglie,  it  is  true,  eagerly  lays  hold  of  the  idea,  that  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  an  allegory  of  Love  and  the 
Soul,  So  it  may  be  in  name,  but  we  defy  the  subtlest  unravel- 
ler  of  mythological  mysteries  to  find  either  moral  or  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  greater  number  of  incidents  in  it,  beyond  v/hat 
they  bear  ori  the  face  of  them.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere  tale  of 
iutrigue  between  an  earthly  female,  with  all  the  frailties  of 
flesh  and  blood  about  her,  and  one  of  those  beings,  who  were 
called  Gods  by  the  enlightened  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
who  were  so  much  in  the  likeness  of  men,  that  they  only  dif¬ 
fered  from  them,  in  having  more  violent  passions,  and  greater 
means  of  indulging  them,  with  less  restraint  of  decorum  or 
fear  of  responsibility’.  The  story,  as  originally  told  by  Apu- 
leius,  a  romance  writer  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  is  certainly 
very  entertaining,  and  not  remarkably  licentious  ;  though  it 
affords  so  much  scope  and  temptation  to  licentious  descrip¬ 
tion  and  sentiment,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  writer,  and 
most  dangerous  for  a  female,  to  assume  it  as  the  subject  of  a 
poem.  It  has,  consequently,  been  a  favourite  w7ith  readers; 
and  several  eminent  writers  of  France  and  Italy,  at  various 
periods,  have  modelled  it  anew,  according  to  the  taste  of 
their  country  and  the  times.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only 
relic  of  antiquity  that  can  be  modernized  to  any  advantage  ; 
for  it  resembles  rather  a  Gothic  or  Saracenic  romance  than  a 
classical  fable ;  Cupid  being  an  enchanter,  and  Psyche  just 
such  a  lady  as  knights-errant  were  wont  to  meet  with  in 
deserts,  wandering  about  like  her — in  quest  of  Love.  Both 
the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  story  differ  exceed- 
ingly  from  those  of  the  mythological  legends  in  Ovid’s  Me¬ 
tamorphoses,  and  in  the  Metamorphoseon  of  Apuleius ; 
where,  it  appears,  it  is  not  given  as  a  tradition  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  but  as  a  sprightly  tale,  an  old  wife’s  fable  :  “  Ego  te 
narrationibus  lepidis,  anilibusque  fabulis  protinus  evocabo*’* 
Of  Apuleius,  who,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  describes  his 
adventures  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  Ass,  it  has  been  said, 
more  flippantly  than  justly,  that  “  he  rather  brayeth  than 
speaketh.”  He  is  no  Ass  in  this  story.  On  the  contrary,  he 
repeatedly  tries  to  be  as  musical  as  the  nightingale,  and  it 
may  with  more  truth  be  said,  that  here  he  rather  sings  than 
brays.  His  style,  though  sometimes  tawdry,  and  corrupted  both 
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with  conceits  and  loose  sentiments,  is  generally  pleasing  in 
the  effect.  It  is  also  characterized  by  a  frequent  affectation 
of  imitative  harmony  in  the  sound  and  motion  of  the  words 
selected,  the  author  having  indifferently  attempted  in  prose, 
what  Virgil,  above  all  others,  has  happily  accomplished  in 
verse; — not,  as  Pope  erroneously  calls  it,  making  “  the  sound 
the  echo  to  the  sense,”  but  making  the  sound,  which  is  the 
voice  of  the  sense,  so  consentaneous  to  it,  that  the  ear,  by 
exquisite  association,  imagines  the  sense  represented  in  the 
sound,  as  well  as  by  the  sound. 

From  Apuleius  Mrs.  Tighe  has  only  borrowed  the  myste- 
rious  espousals  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  suddenly  dissolved  by 
the  unfortunate  curiosity  of  the  latter  to  discover  the  person 
of  her  invisible  husband.  Here  in  reality  ends  the  main  in¬ 
terest  of  the  original,  the  sequel  being  very  puerile  though 
very  amusing ;  and  neither  La  Fontaine  nor  Mrs.  Tighe  has 
successfully  supported  the  interest  any  further  than  this 
point.  In  each,  the  adventures  of  Psyche  in  search  of  her 
lost  lover  constitute  a  new  story,  inferior  in  design  and 
beauty  to  the  former  part,  which  all  have  adopted  with  little 
variation.  La  Fontaine,  one  of  the  liveliest  of  French  writers, 
who  delights  his  readers  in  his  Fables,  and  even  in  his  pro¬ 
fligate  Tales,  by  the  simplicity  and  archness  of  his  style,  has 
shewn,  in  his  Psyche ,  that  he  can  be  as  tedious  and  affected 
as  any  of  his  prosing  countrymen  in  heroic  and  pastoral  ro¬ 
mance.  His  second  part  displays  a  deplorable  ingenuity 
wasted  in  making  the  lady’s  travels  as  wearisome  to  the 
reader  as  they  were  to  herself.  <c  J'ai  toujours  cru ,  et  je  crois 
encore ,  qite  le  sommeil  est  line  chose  invincible :  “  I  always 
thought,  and  I  think  so  still,  that  sleep  is  an  invincible  thing,” 
says  this  facetious  writer  -so  he  proved  it,  and  so  will  his 
readers  prove  it,  who  walk  in  their  sleep,  after  him  in  his 
dream,  through  Psyche’s  wanderings. 

Mrs.  Tighe’s  second  part  is  almost  pure  allegor}'  ;  and  as 
we  can  make  no  allegory  of  the  first  part,  the  story  in  this 
form  appears  half  real,  half  shadowy,  and  her  Psyche  is 
u  A  handsome  woman,  with  a  fish’s  tail.”  We  shall  not, 
however,  quarrel  with  this  tail,  which  we  admire  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  prefer  incomparably  to  the  draggled  train  of 
French  lace,  which  La  Fontaine  has  patched  to  her  Grecian 
robe.  If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  honour  of 
English  literature,  that  we  should  have  this  ancient  legend 
told  in  our  own  language,  we  are  glad  that  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  modest  and  accomplished  female,  (though  a  priori  we 
should  have  deprecated  the  idea  of  such  an  one  meddling 
with  it),  whose  fine  taste,  and  delicate  moral  sense,  exquisitely 
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tempered  the  enthusiasm  of  her  feelings,  and  the  exuberance 
of  her  imagination  ;  qualities  indispensably  requisite  to  veil 
and  chasten  the  voluptuousness  of  the  favourite  incidents. 
In  the  hands  df  a  poet  of  equal  warmth  of  heart  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  fancy,  yet  wanting  that  talisman  of  grace  which 
consecrates  all  that  it  touches,  and  makes  every  thing  good 
as  well  as fair,  “  Psyche”  might  have  been  a  most  seductive  ro¬ 
mance  for  young  persons.  At  the  same  time  we  confess, 
that  we  would  rather  have  seen  Mrs.  Tighe’s  genius  ennobling 
a  theme  not  less  beautiful,  but  less  exceptionable.  As  it  is, 
we  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prospect,  that  no  poet, 
possessed  of  powers  so  fascinating,  and  principles  so  loose, 
as  to  render  him  dangerous,  will  hereafter  attempt  a  subject 
so  sweetly  and  so  chastely  sung  by  her. 

We  shall  not  offer  any  analysis  of  the  poem.  In  the  two 
first  Cantos,  Mrs.  Tighe  has  preserved  all  that  is  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  captivating  in  Apuleius,  and  interwoven  it  with  such 
heightening  or  softening  circumstances  as  her  purer  heart 
and  purer  style  required.  In  the  four  following  Cantos,  she 
carries  her  heroine  through  a  series  of  adventures,  in  which 
she  has  ingeniously  shadowed  forth  the  trials  and  perplexities 
of  a  lover’s  life.  Though  there  is  something  very  trite  in 
making  Cupid,  whom  Psyche  is  seeking,  accompany  her  in 
the  disguise  of  an  unknown  knight,  who  is  also  in  quest  of  his 
love,  it  has  much  propriety  and  many  advantages  here.  Of 
the  latter,  we  think,  the  fair  author  has  not  fully  availed  her¬ 
self.  We  speak  with  diffidence,  when  we  say  that  the  interest 
might  have  been  rendered  more  delightfully  distressing,  had 
the  quality  of  her  companion  been  concealed  from  the  reader, 
as  it  was  from  the  lady,  till  he  discovers  himself  in  the  last 
scene. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  this  should  be  the  favourite  stanza  with  the 
poets  of  the  present  day,  since  Spenser  himself,  great  and 
admirable  as  he  is,  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  popular.  The 
stanza,  which  he  employed  in  the  Fairie  Queene,  is  a  curious 
knot,  that  requires  great  skill  to  tie  it  gracefully.  In  form 
it  is  as  compact  as  the  Italian  sonnet,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  stanza  is  unique,  and  the  sonnet  double.  The  latter 
consists  of  two  quartrains  and  two  triplets  of  verses  ;  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  would  be  broken,  not  only  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  or  retrenchment  of  a  line,  but  even  by  any  less  rigid 
arrangement  of  rhymes  and  clauses,  in  the  fourteen  lines,  of 
which  it  is  indispensably  composed.  The  Spenserian  stanza 
is  likewise  so  finely  proportioned,  and  so  artfully  implicated, 
that  no  line  can  be  withdrawn  or  appended,  and  no  rhyme 
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varied,  without  dissolving  the  charm  of  its  music.  The  son¬ 
net  is  a  poetical  tune  in  two  parts ;  the  stanza  a  strain  in  one ; 
each  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  only  good  when  very  good. 
To  confess  the  truth,  few  sonnets  on  the  Italian  model  in  our 
language  are  tolerable:  all  middling  ones  are  irreparably 
bad  ;  and  though  the  stanza  of  Spenser  is  of  English  growth, 
and  has  been  much  practised  during  the  last  century,  it 
is  stiff  and  sluggish  in  the  hands  of  most  poets,  and  very  wea¬ 
risome  in  long  narratives.  Thomson,  Beattie,  Campbell, 
and  Lord  Byron  have  exercised  themselves  in  it  with  consi¬ 
derable  elegance  and  vigour ;  Beattie  and  Lord  Byron  most 
equally;  Thomson  and  Campbell  most  successfully  in  par¬ 
ticular  instances.  Mrs.  Tighe  yields  to  none  of  her  predeces¬ 
sors  or  contemporaries  in  general  facility  and  felicity  of  hand¬ 
ling  this  difficult  measure.  She  has  wisely  disdained  the 
vulgar  practice  of  imitating  Spenser  in  that,  wherein  he  is 
most  easy  to  be  imitated  and  least  to  be  commended, — in 
the  use  of  uncouth  and  antiquated  phraseology.  Her  dic¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  modern,  yet  highly  poetical  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  demands  it.  Her  style  is  richly  attired,  and  ordered  with 
female  taste  and  neatness.  If  her  sentiments  are  sometimes 
too  rapturously  expressed,  they  are  onty  alarming  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  are  softened  away  with  such  tenderness  and  modesty, 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  establish  a  charge  of 
indelicacy  against  her  in  any  case,  than  to  pass  over  un¬ 
blamed  the  deliciousness  of  a  few  lines,  escaping  in  reverie, 

“  Warm  from  the  heart,  and  faithful  to  its  fires.,, 

The  inaccessible  solitude,  in  which  Cupid  had  raised  a  palace 
of  gold  and  jewels,  wherein  he  held  his  secret  intercourse  with 
Psyche,  has  been  the  prototype  of  many  a  fairy  scene  in 
poetry,  since  the  days  of  Apuleius;  among  which  Ariosto’s 
enchanted  City  of  Alcina,  Tasso’s  Island  of  Armida,  and 
Spenser’s  Bower  of  Bliss,  are  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
Mrs.  Tighe  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  one  of  these  in  her 
description  of  the  Island  of  Pleasure,  its  wonders,  and  its 
beauties. 

<■  Refreshed  she  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gazed 

On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene. 

Conspicuous  far  a  lofty  palace  blazed 

Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softest  green  ; 

A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen  ; 

The  high  ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 

But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Beauty^s  queen. 

Like  polished  snow  the  marble  pillars  stand 
In  grace  attempered  majesty  sublimely  grand;. 
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*  Gently  ascending  from  a  silvery  flood, 

Above  the  palace  rose  the  shaded  hill. 

The  lofty  eminence  was  crowned  with  wood. 

And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  by  nature’s  skill, 

The  passing  breezes  with  their  odours  fill ; 

Here  ever  blooming  groves  of  orange  glow, 

And  here  all  flowers  which  from  their  leaves  distil 
Ambrosial  dew  in  sweet  succession  blow, 

And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 

*  The  sun  looks  glorious  mid  a  sky  serene, 

And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o’er  the  tide  ; 

The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  distance  seen 
Bounds  the  gay  landscape  on  the  western  side. 

While  closing  round  it  with  majestic  pride, 

The  lofty  rocks  mid  citron  groves  arise  ; 

Sf  Sure  some  divinity  mu<t  here  reside/’ 

As  tranced  in  some  bright  vision.  Psyche  cries, 

And  scarce  believes  the  bliss,  or  trusts  her  charmed  eyes. 

*  When  lo  !  a  voice  divinely  sweet  she  hears, 

From  unseen  lips  proceeds  the  heavenly  sound  ; 

**  Psyche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears, 

u  At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found, 

6i  And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
ic  For  thee  the  palace  rose  at  his  command, 

“  For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned  ; 

<€  He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand 
Prompt  every  wish  to  serve,  a  fond  obedient  band.” 

*  Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul, 

For  now  the  pompous  portals  opened  wide, 

There,  pausing  oft,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 

Through  halls  high  domed,  enriched  with  sculptured  pride, 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 

And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 

And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight, 

^hat  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright. 

*  The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue, 

And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray, 

The  chrysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 

Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play  ; 

The  snow  white  jasper,  and  the  opal’s  flame, 

The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  grey. 

And  there  the  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 
Whose  death  by  Phoebus  mourned  ensured  him  deathless  fame. 

*  There  the  green  emerald,  there  cornelians  glow, 

And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light. 

With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  shew, 

Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
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To  the  charmed  mariner’s  half  dazzled  sight  s 
The  coral  paved  baths  with  diamonds  blaze  : 

And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays, 

And  all  that  Luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  surveys. 

‘  Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole9 
And  self-prepared  the  splendid  banquet  stands. 

Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 

The  lute  and  viol  touched  by  unseen  hands 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands  ; 

O’er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia’s  monarch  at  his  feast  commands  ; 

For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 
To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams* 

t  But  when  meek  Eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star, 

And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  hand  the  sky, 

Lo  !  the  bright  folding  doors  retiring  far, 

Display  to  Psyche’s  captivated  eye 
All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e’er  supply 
To  sooth  the  spirits  in  serene  repose: 

Beneath  the  velvet’s  purple  canopy  ' 

Divinely  formed  a  downy  couch  arose, 

While  alabaster  lamps  a  milky  light  disclose.’  pp.  29—33. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  dreadful  in  the  solitari¬ 
ness  of  Psyche’s  situation — amidst  all  other  delights  that  the 
eye  could  relish,  or  the  heart  desire,  to  be  surrounded  by  in¬ 
visible  attendants,  and  married  to  a  husband,  whom  she 
loved  to  excess,  and  longed  yet  feared  to  behold,  sometimes 
imagining  him  a  divinity,  and  then  persuaded  by  her  en¬ 
vious  sisters  to  believe  him  a  monster.  This  part  of  the  story 
is  told  with  equal  brevity  and  spirit.  The  scene  in  which 
our  author  describes  the  fatal  curiosity  of  Ps)che,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  husband,  his  instantaneous  flight,  and  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  pageant-island,  are  far  superior  in  beauty,  deli¬ 
cacy  and  interest  to  the  corresponding  passages  in  Apuleius 
and  La  Fontaine. 

The  second  part  of  the  Poem,  which  then  commences,  is 
entirely  original,  and  entirely  allegorical.  Psyche,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  oracle  of  Venus,  sets  out  on  her  travels  to  find 
the  Temple  of  Happiness,  where  she  is  commanded  by  the 
same  authority  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  Goddess,  whose 
wrath  she  had  previously  incurred  by  rivalling  her  in 
beauty.  In  this  search  she  is  led  by  a  dove  that  flies  be^ 
fore  her: 

6  And  as  she  went,  behold,  with  hovering  flight 
The  dove  preceded  still  her  doubtful  way ; 

Its  spotless  plumage  of  the  purest  white, 

Which  shown  resplendent  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
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Could  even  ip  darkest  gloom  a  light  display ; 

Of  heavenly  birth,  when  first  to  mortals  given 
Named  Innocence.  But  ah  !  too  short  its  stay  ; 

By  ravenous  birds  it  fearfully  was  driven 
Back  to  reside  with  Love,  a  denizen  of  heaven.’  p.  68. 

She  is  afterwards  joined  and  accompanied  by  Cupid,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  knight-errant,  and  Constance  his  page,  who  also 
]eads  a  lion,  called  Passion,  in  a  golden  chain.  How  many 
horses  they  have  among  them  we  cannot  clearly  ascertain, 
whether  one,  or  two,  or  three;  however  they  make  good  speed 
by  the  way.  We  shall  not  follow  them  in  prose,  through  their 
many  perils  and  escapes,  by  sea  and  land  ;  we  found  that  dif¬ 
ficult  enough  to  do  in  Mrs.  Tighe’s  verse,  charming  and  fluent 
as  it  is  under  every  difficulty  and  disadvantage. 

It  is  in  such  lovely  and  soothing  scenes  as  the  following, 
that  ©ur  author’s  descriptive  powers  are  most  happily  exemplw 
fied,  and  in  such  beautiful  soliloquies  of  sentiment,  that  the 
whole  pathos  of  her  soul  is  poured  into  the  bosom  of  the 
reader. 

«  Mid  the  thick  forest  was  a  lonely  dell, 

Where  foot  of  man  was  seldom  known  to  tread. 

The  sloping  hills  all  round  in  graceful  swell 
The  little  green  with  woods  environed  ; 

Hither  the  dove  their  passive  course  had  led  5 
Here  the  thin  smoke  blue  rising  mid  the  trees. 

Where  broad  and  brown  the  deepest  umbrage  spread. 

Spoke  the  abode  of  safe  retired  ease, 

And  Psyche  gladly  there  her  dove  descending  sees. 

6  In  lowly  cottage,  walled  with  mossy  sod, 

Close  by  a  little  spring’s  perpetual  rill, 

A  hermit  dwelt,  who  many  a  year  had  trod 
With  sacred  solitude  that  pine-clad  hill. 

And  loved  with  holy  images  to  fill 
His  soul  enrapt ;  yet  courteous  then  besought 
A  while  secluded  here  to  rest ;  and  still 
Replete  with  kind  and  hospitable  thought. 

To  a  sequestered  bower  the  wearied  Psyche  brought. 

4  Skilled  in  the  virtue  of  each  healing  fiower. 

And  the  wild  fruit’s  restoring  juice  to  blend, 

He  spreads  the  frugal  fare  of  wholesome  power? 

And  heedfully  his  cares  their  wants  attend ; 

A  docile  ear  to  his  advice  they  lend. 

And  sage  instruction  from  his  precepts  take, 

Which  much  their  future  journey  may  befriend  5 
Wisdom  with  soothing  eloquence  he  spake. 

Pleased  to  resolve  their  doubts,  and  all  their  cares  partake. 

4  In  those  sweet  placid  scenes  awhile  they  rest. 

Till  Psyche  finds  her  fainting  strength  revive ; 
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And  here  her  dove,  as  in  a  quiet  nest. 

Delighted  seems  to  sportive  joy  alive ; 

And  hence  they  surest  confidence  derive. 

He  plumes  his  wings,  and  through  his  swelling  throat 
(No  more  a  ruffled,  fearful  fugitive) 

In  gentle  murmurs  pours  his  dulcet  note, 

While  Psyche  listening  sits  in  some  still  vale  remote. 

4  Oh  !  have  you  never  known  the  silent  charm 
That  undisturbed  retirement  yields  the  soul, 

Where  no  intruder  might  your  peace  alarm, 

And  tenderness  hath  -vept  without  control. 

While  melting  fondness  o’er  the  bosom  stole? 

Did  fancy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove, 

Abridge  the  hours  which  must  in  absence  roll  ? 

Those  pensive  pleasures  did  you  never  prove, 

Oh,  you  have  never  loved  !  you  know  not  what  is  love! 

*  They  do  not  love  who  can  to  these  prefer 
The  tumult  of  the  gay,  or  folly’s  roar  ; 

The  Muse  they  know  not ;  nor  delight  in  her 
Who  can  the  troubled  soul  to  rest  restore, 

Calm  contemplation  ;  Yes,  I  must  deplore 
Their  joyless  state,  even  more  than  his  who  mourns 
His  love  for  ever  lost ;  delight  no  more 
Unto  his  widowed  heart  indeed  returns. 

Yet,  while  he  weeps,  his  soul  their  cold  indifference  spurns. 

4  But  if  soft  hope  illumines  fancy’s  dream, 

Assuring  him  of  love  and  constancy, 

How  exquisite  do  then  the  moments  seem. 

When  he  may  hide  himself  from  every  eye. 

And  cherish  the  dear  thought  in  secrecy  ! 

While  sweet  remembrance  sooths  his  thrilling  heart. 

And  brings  once  more  past  hours  of  kindness  nigh, 

Recals  the  look  of  love  when  forced  to  part, 

And  turns  to  drops  of  joy  the  tears  that  sadly  start.’  pp.  92 — 9o. 

The  following  passage,  describing  the  reconciliation  of 
Psyche  with  her  unknown  guardian,  after  having  deeply 
wounded  his  sensibility  in  a  fit  of  jealous  coldness,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought.  The  three  concluding  lines  of  the  second 
stanza,  and  the  sixth  line  of  the  third  stanza,  are  worth  whole 
volumes  of  middling  poetry. 

4  With  self-reproach  and  sweet  returning  trust. 

While  yet  he  spoke,  her  generous  heart,  replies, 

Soft  melting  pity  bids  her  now  be  just 
And  own  the  error  which  deceived  her  eyes ; 

Her  little  pride  she  longs  to  sacrifice, 

And  ask  forgiveness  of  her  suffering  knight: 

Her  suffering  knight,  alas  !  no  more  she  spies. 

He  has  withdrawn  offended  from  her  sight, 

Nor^can  that  gentle  yoice  now  hope  to  stay  his  flight. 
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*  Struggling  no  more  her  sorrows  to  restrain, 

Her  streaming  eyes  look  round  with  anxious  fear  5 
Nor  are  those  tender  showers  now  shed  in  vain. 

Her  soft  lamenting  voice  has  reached  his  ear. 

Where  latent  he  had  marked  each  precious  tear ; 

Sudden  as  thought  behold  him  at  her  feet ! 

Oh  !  reconciling  moment !  charm  most  dear  ! 

What  feeling  heart  thy  pleasures  would  repeat, 

Or  wish  thy  dearly  purchased  bliss,  however  sweet  ? 

*  The  smiles  of  joy  which  swell  her  glowing  cheeky 
And  o’er  her  parting  lips  divinely  play, 

Returning  pleasure  eloquently  speak, 

Forgetful  of  the  tears  which  lingering  stay, 

(Like  sparkling  dew  drops  in  a  sunny  day) 

Unheeded  tenants  of  rejoicing  eyes  ; 

His  wounds  her  tender  care  can  well  repay  : 

There  grateful  kindness  breathes  her  balmy  sighs, 

Beneath  her  lenient  hand  how  swiftly  suffering  flies !’  pp.  139, 140. 

We  shall  neither  quote,  nor  say  any  more  of  the  narrative,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  after  traversing  many  countries,  and  overcoming  in¬ 
numerable  enemies,  Psyche  and  her  companions  arrive  at  the 
Temple  of  Happiness,  and  find  it  at  home— -on  the  very  spot 
where  Cupid  and  she  were  formerly  united.  Here  he  dis¬ 
covers  himself  to  her,  never  to  be  parted  again. 

In  all  allegories  of  length,  we  grow  dull  as  the  story  ad¬ 
vances,  and  feel  very  little  anxiety  about  the  conclusion,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  conclusion.  Beautiful  and  diver¬ 
sified  as  the  allegory  before  us  is,  we  believe  few  readers 
when  they  lay  it  down  will  be  sorry  that  it  is  done  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  most  minds,  in  recalling  the  pleasures 
of  the  perusal,  will  principally  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  the  first 
part  as  poetical  realities,  and  ruminate  on  those  of  the  sequel 
as  images  of  a  wild  and  exhausting  dream,  from  which  they 
do  not  repine  at  being  awakened  to  ordinary  sights  and  sounds, 
however  astonished  and  entranced  they  may  have  been  while 
it  lasted.  And  this  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  allegories, — they 
never  leave  the  impression  of  truth  behind.  In  noble  fic¬ 
tions,  where  truth,  though  not  told  in  the  letter,  is  preserved 
in  the  spirit,  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  rise  from  the  narrations 
of  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  visit  of  Priam  by  night  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles,  as  from  reading  historical  facts  ;  our 
feelings  are  precisely  the  same  as  our  feelings  would  have 
been,  were  those  circumstances  authentic.  In  Milton’s  won¬ 
derful  poem,  though  our  judgement  is  never  deceived  into  the 
belief  of  their  actual  existence,  the  conversations  between 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  interview  with  Raphael  in  Paradise, 
have  all  the  warmth  of  life  within  them,  and  the  day-light  of 
reality  around  them.  In  allegory  we  cannot  forget  that  the 
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personages  never  did,  and  never  could  exist,  nor  that  both 
personages  and  scenes  represent  something  else  and  not  them¬ 
selves .  When  we  give  over  reading,  all  curiosity  and  interest 
cease  :  we  have  had  no  fellow  feeling  in  conversing  with  such 
beings,  and  we  suffer  no  regret  when  they  are  vanished  : 
they  came  like  shadows,  and  so  departed.  If  ever  al¬ 
legorical  characters  excite  either  sympathy  or  affection,  it  is 
when  we  forget  that  they  are  allegorical,  consequently  when 
the  allegory  itself  is  suspended,  with  respect  to  them. 

Besides,  in  this  department  of  writing,  wealmost  certainly 
Foresee  what  every  typical  being  will  do, or  say,  or  suffer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  issue 
of  every  trial,  of  every  conflict,  is  known  as  soon  as  it  is 
commenced.  The  personages  themselves,  unfortunately,  are 
all  imperfect,  and,  according  to  their  limited  characters,  must 
be  in  everlasting  motion,  or  at  everlasting  rest ;  always  rejoic¬ 
ing  or  always  weeping;  infallibly  good,  or  incurably  bad. 
In  short,  arms  and  legs,  and  wings  and  tails  of  animals/ might 
as  well  he  personified  to  the  eye,  and  brought  into  dramatic 
action,  as  most  of  the  creatures  of  imagination  that  figure 
away  in  allegory. 

Again  ;  in  allegory  the  mind  naturally  expects  wonders 
in  continual  succession,  and  is  greatly  disappointed  'if 
they  do  not  occur  so  frequently  as  to  destroy  their  own  ef¬ 
fect, — to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  wonders  are 
wrought  by  authors.  And  what  is  that  purpose  ?  Take  it  in 
the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Bayes,— “  to  elevate  and  sur¬ 
prise  !”  But  can  any  thing  elevate  where  every  thing  is  be¬ 
yond  nature,  or  surprise  where  every  thing  is  surprising  ? 
Where  all  is  marvellous,  nothing  is  so.  Probabilities  in  ordi¬ 
nary  writing,  that  writing  which  represents  things  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  might  be  under  imaginable  circumstances, 
excite  more  pleasure  and  amazement  in  the  reader’s  mind  than 
all  the  prodigious  births  of  allegory.  We  are  acquainted  with 
no  work  of  the  latter  kind  comparable,  in  ingenuity  and  en¬ 
tertaining  interest,  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  though  the 
road  is  gone  twice  over,  few  readers  that  have  travelled  plea¬ 
santly  with  Christian  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  set  out  again  with  his  wufe  and  children,  when  they 
leave  the  City  of  Destruction.  One  principal  reason,  though 
many  others  concur,  why  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  the  most 
amusing  work  of  its  kind,  may  be,  that  the  whole  is  written 
under  the  similitude  of  a  dream  ;  there  is  very  little  of  pure 
allegory  in  it ;  and  few  abstract  qualities  or  passions  are  per¬ 
sonified. 

We  have  only  one  more  general  fault  to  find  with 
allegories.  There  is  a  wearisome  sameness  and  repulsive  for¬ 
mality  in  most  that  we  have  read.  Who  is  not  sick  of  queens 
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and  goddesses,  in  their  palaces  and  temples,  with  their  trains 
of  attendants,  their  nymphs  and  worshippers,  which  appear 
in  almost  every  dream  in  the  Spectators  and  Tatlers,  and  in 
every  imitation  of  them  since?  Mrs.  Tighe  has  too  many  of 
these.  The  Queen  of  Loose  Delight  and  her  minions,  in  can¬ 
to  iiL  ;  the  Queen  and  Castle  of  Suspicion,  in  canto  iv.  ;  the 
Queen  and  Palace  of  Chastity,  in  canto  v.;  the  Queen  and 
Court  of  Indifference,  in  canto  vi. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  stated  only  the  disadvantages  of 
allego ry.  For  its  advantages  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Tighe’s  splendid  exemplification  of  them, 
in  the  four  last  cantos  of  this  singularly  elegant  poem. 

The  smaller  pieces,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  form  a  wreath, 
lovely  indeed,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  the  brow  of  Psyche; 
consisting  of  flowers  that  would  have  attracted  very  transient 
attention,  had  they  been  less  happily  placed.  The  teebleness 
of  many,  and  the  unequal  merit  of  the  best,  of  these  occa¬ 
sional  effusions,  indirectly  prove  the  extraordinary  pains  that 
were  taken  to  compose  and  polish  the  leading  poem.  We 
shall  copy  the  last  piece  in  the  collection,  being  the  last  that 
the  amiable  and  excellent  author  wrote. 

On  receiving  a  Branch  of  Mezereon  which  flowered  at  IV oodstoch, 

»  c  ember,  1809. 

(  Odours  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 
With  fragrance  premature  ; 

And,  mid  these  days  of  dark  alarm, 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 

Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 
To  tell  of  brighter  hours. 

Of  May’s  blue  skies,  abundant  bloom, 

Her  sunny  gales  and  showers. 

Alas!  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 
The  powers  of  life  restore  ; 

These  eyes  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain 
Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 

No,  no,  this  anguish  cannot  last  ! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu  ! 

The  bitterness  of  death  were  past. 

Could  1  resign  but  you. 

But  oh  !  in  every  mortal  pang 
That  rends  my  soul  from  life, 

That  soul,  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 
Through  each  convulsive  strife, 

Even  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 
Of  terror  and  regret, 

To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp 
Clings  close  and  closer  yet. 
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Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark  1 
Thus  mortally  opprest  ? 

Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ; 

Forget,  forego  thy  earthly  part, 

Thine  heavenly  being  trust : — - 
Ah,  vain  attempt!  my  coward  heart 
Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust. 

Oh  ye  !  who  sooth  the  pangs  of  death 
With  love’s  own  patient  care, 

Still,  still  retain  this  Meeting  breath. 

Still  pour  the  fervent  prayer  : — 

And  ye,  whose  smile  must  greet  my  eye 
No  more,  nor  voice  my  ear, 

Who  breathe  for  me  the  tender  sigh, 

And  shed  the  pitying  tear, 

Whose  kindness  (though  far,  far  removed) 

My  grateful  thoughts  perceive, 

Pride  of  my  life,  esteemed,  beloved, 

My  last  sad  claim  receive  ! 

Oh  !  do  not  quite  your  friend  forget. 

Forget  alone  her  faults  ; 

And  speak  of  her  with  fond  regret 

Who  asks  your  lingering  thoughts.’  pp.  307—310. 

A  note  annexed  to  these  stanzas  informs  us,  that  the  author 
expired  at  the  place  where  they  were  written,  after  six  years 
cf'  protracted  malady,  on  the  24th  of  March  following,  (1810) 
in  the  37th  year  of  her  age.  4  Her  fears  of  death  were  per¬ 
fectly  removed  before  she  quitted  the  scene  of  trial  and  suf¬ 
fering;  and  her  spirit  departed  to  a  better  state  of  existence, 
confiding  with  heavenly  joy  in  the  acceptance  and  love  of  her 
Redeemer.’ 

Art.  II.  An  Account  of  Ireland  Statistical  and  Political.  By  Edward 

Wakefield.  2vols.  4to.  pp.  xxiv,  762,  838.  Index  and  two  plates. 

Price  £6.  6s.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

j^OME  writers  have  the  enviable  art  of  interesting  a  reader’s 
attention  so  completely, that,  whilejengaged  inperusing  their 
works,  we  lose  all  consideration  of  form,  arrangement,  sources 
and  style,  in  the  higher  delight  of  becoming  the  companions  of 
their  thoughts.  Oil  closing  their  volumes,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  reason  to  her  firm  and  established  principles  ;  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  bearings  of  the  road  we  have  been  travelling;  and 
ascertain  whether  the  prospects  which  appeared  so  beau¬ 
tiful  are  situated  in  the  regions  of  fancy  or  of  truth.  The 
number  of  writers,  however,  thus  powerfully  gifted,  is  com¬ 
paratively  few.  In  general,  there  is  little  fear  of  a  reader’s 
confounding  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  author.  The 
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latter  takes  care  to  remind  him  often  enough  what  he  is,  and 
who  he  is ;  what  he  is  about,  and  what  he  intends  to 
be  about ;  and  the  former,  far  from  being  carried  forward  in 
silent  pleasure,  is  restive  and  distrustful — stopping  at  every  turn 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  not  unfrequently  coming  to  a 
downright  quarrel  with  his  guide. 

The  task  of  examining  sixteen  hundred  pages  of  statistical 
and  political  observations  on  Ireland,  appeared  to  us,  we  must 
confess,  no  trifle  at  the  outset ;  and  we  are  now  fully  satisfied 
that  the  number  is  no  mistake.  They  have  heartily  tired 
us  more  than  once.  It  is  however  no  general  axiom,  that 
“  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,” — nor  is  a  book  always  worth¬ 
less  because  it  is  tiresome.  We  only  wish  to  say,  that  if  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  determined  to  swell  his  6  Account’  to  the 
present  size,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  rendered  the  ex  ¬ 
traneous  matter  of  it  a  little  more  attractive,  or  if  intrinsic  merit 
was  the  grand  object  of  his  solicitude,  to  have  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  its  bulk. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty  one  chapters,  composed  in 
a  tolerably  uniform  manner  as  follows  :  First,  a  history  of  the 
subject,  either  from  the  creation,  from  the  flood,  from  the 
origin  of  language,  the  revolution,  the  last  rebellion,  or  the 
union,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  materials  which 
the  author  happened  to  have  at  hand.  In  this  part  of  the 
business  his  Lugd.  Bat.  1669,  editions  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  He¬ 
rodotus,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  &c.  are  extremely  serviceable, 
and  are  quoted,  volume  and  page,  with  great  accuracy.  Some 
of  these  introductions,  however,  are  not  without  their  merit, 
though  evidently  misplaced  in  a  Statistical  and  Political  Ac¬ 
count  of  Ireland.  Next  follow  the  author’s  collections  from 
other  writers,  tables,  &c.  intermixed  with  discourses  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  before  him,  which  are  rather  declamatory 
than  argumentative,  remarkably  abundant  in  interrogations, 
and  frequently  very  little  to  the  purpose.  Indeed,  though 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  talent  for  oratory  may  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  auto-gratulation,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  mode  of 
employing  it  rather  ill-judged.  His  declamations,  far  from 
strengthening  the  effect  of  his  facts,  are  liable  to  bring  their 
accuracy  into  doubt,  since  the  reader  will  assert  the  liberty 
of  judging  for  himself,  whether  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
be  the  result  of  the  facts,  or  the  choice  of  facts  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  preconceived  sentiments.  They  reduce  the 
authority  of  the  work,  in  short,  to  the  opinion  of  an  individual. 
Whatever  amusement,  therefore,  we  may  have  derived  from 
these  sallies  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  vivacity,  we  are  far  from 
thinking  his  work  improved  by  their  intrusion  ;  though  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  bestowed  more  care  on  these,  than  an 
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most  other  parts  of  his  ‘Account.’  The  ‘observations’  cut 
out  of  the  memorandum  book,  and  attached  with  their  re¬ 
spective  dates  to  the  rear  of  several  subdivisons,  we  can  com¬ 
pare  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  to  the  long  string  of  mud 
cottages  which  pursue  the  traveller  with  exhibitions  of  self- 
satisfied  poverty  and  discomfort,  on  his  escape  from  an  Irish 
town.  When  the  reader  has  been  informed  three  or  four 
times  in  what  year  Ireland  was  visited  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
what  rational  purpose  can  it  answer  to  affix  the  dates  to  two 
or  three  score  notes  like  the  following  ? 

4  Aug.  12th.  Westmeath  Reynella.— In  this  neighbourhood  there  are 
thriving  plantations  of  twenty  years  growth. 

4  Aug.  13th-  1808. — Sir  Richard  Leving  has  very  extensive  young 
plantations.  Hazel  is  sold  to  make  hoops  for  butter  firkins. 

4  Sep.  14th.  Londonderry.  Newtown  Lemivady.— There  is  much  wood 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walworth,9  Vol.  I.  p.  565. 

Did  Mr.  Wakefield  fear  that  the  plantaionsof  Reynella  walk¬ 
ed  away,  Aug.  14th  ?  Or  are  these  fragments  of  his  pocket 
book  intended  as  foils  to  the  more  animated  passages  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Wakefield  is  occasionally  very  happy  in  displaying  the  force 
of  contrast.  Thus,  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Egypt, 
fromHerodotus,  and  their  influence  upon  the  laws  of  Greece  ; 
an  excursion  into  the  classical  regions  of  antiquity,  for  which 
the  reader  is  admirably  prepared  by  the  quotation  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  chapter,  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and 
where  he  learns,  that  at  the  bridge  of  Waterford  c  the  toll 
for  a  dead  pig  is  a  penny,  and  for  a  live  one  a  halfpenny.9 

That  these  quartos  are  thus  crude  and  unwieldy,  is  not,  we 
think,  because  the  author  was  unable  to  compress  and  arrange 
them.  Both  the  confusion  and  the  bulk  seem,  on  his  part,  to 
have  been  purely  a  matter  of  choice*,  and  his  readers,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  censured  as  fastidious,  when  they  complain  that 
the  book  is  expensive,  tiresome,  and  inconvenient  as  a  work  of 
reference.  The  occurrence  of  such  faults,  indeed,  and  to  so 
large  an  extent,  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  subject  it¬ 
self  is,  at  the  present  period,  so  interesting  and  important, 
and  as  Mr.  Wakefield’s  collection  will  really  be  found  to 
contain  much  solid  information  and  many  important  remarks. 
Mr.  Wakefield,  whatever  delinquencies  he  maybe  guilty  of, 
as  a  bookmaker,  possesses  considerable  abilities  as  an  ob¬ 
server,  and  deserves,  in  no  mean  degree,  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  his  communications.  Politics  and  rural  economy 
appear  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuits,  previously  to  his 
undertaking  this  work.  To  pronounce  him  unprejudiced  in 
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either,  would  be  bestowing  a  very  ambiguous  commendation 9 
when  we  consider  how  difficult,  how  nearly  impossible  it  is,  for 
human  nature  to  keep  clear  of  the  influence  of  this  agent,  in 
subjects  which  deeply  and  feelingly  engage  its  attention.  But 
though  prejudice  may  occasionally  tincture  his  statements 
of  facts,  we  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  his  opi¬ 
nions  are  founded  on  prejudice,  much  less  that  he  wishes 
to  enforce  them  by  the  usual  artifices  to  which  prejudice  re¬ 
sorts — disguise  and  wiiful  misrepresentation.  As  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  he  acts  with  candour ;  and,  disdaining  the  mask 
of  a  no-party  man,  avows  his  attachment  to  the  names  which 
have  secured  his  admiration,  and  to  the  principles  which  he 
has  adopted  for  his  guidance.  SirWilliam  Young’s  West  Indian 
Common  Place  book,  suggested  the  idea  of  his  work.  He  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  Mr.  Foster.  He  solicited  and 
obtained  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Darn- 
ley  and  Lord  Fingal,  determined  6  not  to  collect  materials 
merely  from  those  who  seemed  desirous  of  serving  Ireland 
only  in  one  way.’ — The  Union  notwithstanding  the  apparent  dis¬ 
advantages  which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  has  our  author’s 
hearty  approbation. 

*  Being  no  great  man’s  parasite,  and  having  no  desire  to  hunt  after 
that  most  unstable  of  all  earthly  possessions,  popular  favour,  I  must  dis¬ 
sent  from  such  doctrines;  and  shall  leave  to  those  writers  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  gratify  their  spleen  at  the  expence  of  public  tranquillity,  to 
destroy,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  the  rising  germs  of  the  future  happiness 
of  her  inhabitants.’  Vol.  1.  p.  vii. 

On  agricultural  subjects,  Mr.  Young  is  his  great  oracle, 
though  he  shews  himself  well  acquainted  with  numerous  au¬ 
thors  in  this  department.  In  general  Mr.  W.  seems  to  have 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  the  authorities  of  preceding 
'  writers,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent;  and  he  gives 
a  somewhat  extensive  list  of  the  topographical  works  which  he 
has  consulted.  He  very  properly  conceived,  however,  that  to  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  any  good  purpose,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look 
at  Ireland  with  his  own  eyes.  He  accordingly  resided  there  * 
nearly  two  years,  and  was  in  consequence  enabled  to  obtain 
much  information  from  the  higher  classes,  and,  we  are  very 
happy  to  perceive,  to  make  many  correct  observations  upon 
the  lower.  It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  use  he  has  made 
of  these  abilities  and  opportunities,  may  conduce  to  raise  this* 
abject  people  to  that  station  as  men,  as  subjects  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  and  as  Christians,  in  which  they  are  formed 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  much  to  their  honour,  as  they  have 
done  hitherto  to  their  disgrace.— Mr.  W.  is  by  no  means  a  sen- 
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imental  writer,  and  we  do  not  regret  the  circumstance.  There  is 
no  call  for  an  expenditure  of  useless  sensibility.  The  mass  of 
nf  plain  facts,  the  array  of  unvarnished  truths,  presented  in  these 
volumes,  will  make  the  heart  bleed,  though  the  eye  sheds  no 
tear;  and,  if  they  operate  rightly,  will  forbid  us  to  indulge  in 
idle  lamentations,  while  we  hasten  to  the  relief,  to  the  salvation 
nf  our  brethren. 

Whoever  has  visited  Ireland,  will  readily  admit  that  there 
exists  a  great  and  striking  difference  of  national  character ,  be¬ 
tween  its  inhabitants  and  those  of  England.  It  is  difficult,  and 
almost  impossible,  to  define  in  what  precisely  this  national 
character  consists.  Among  writers,  none  certainly  have  sue- 
ceeded  better  in  depicting  it,  than  Miss  Edgeworth;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  nation 
whose  portrait  has  been  so  correctly  and  fully  drawn, 
as  that  of  the  Irish  in  some  of  her  Tales.  Still,  however, 
there  is  a  lubricity  in  the  character  which  will  hardly  endure 
the  grasp  of  a  description.  Mr.  W.’s  attempt  we  record,  be¬ 
cause  it  exhibits  the  result  of  his  acquaintance  with  them  ; 
but  we  think  it  will  be  found  very  inadequate  to  convey  to 
the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of  an  Irishman. 

e  To  say  that  they  are  brave,  lavish  in  hospitality,  warm-hearted,  sen¬ 
sible,  eloquent,  witty,  possessing  an  uncommon  cheerfulness  of  disposition, 
and  a  people  with  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  reside,  would  be  paying 
them  no  compliment.  They  have  all  these  qualities,  and  some  of  them 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  the  impartial  observer  must  describe  them  as 
loquacious,  and  extravagantly  prodigal,  though  often  parsimonious.  In 
whatever  they  undertake,  there  is  no  moderation ;  all  is  in  extremes  ;  their 
vanity  predominates,  and  like  the  French,  they  entertain  a  high  idea  of 
themselves,  and  of  the  advantages  of  their  country.  Hence,  their  appe¬ 
tite  for  praise  is  unbounded,  and  censure  always  mortifies  their  pride,  and 
irritates  their  feelings.  They  are  irascible,  easily  offended,  violent  and 
impetuous  in  their  resentments.  In  gaiety,  they  enjoy  the  present  moment 
without  any  care  for  the  future ;  and  from  the  same  thoughtless  habit, 
readily  embark  in  extravagant  schemes.  From  these  causes  they  are  un¬ 
steady  in  their  conduct,  often  grasping  at  objects,  which,  when  obtained, 
afford  not  the  expected  gratification,  and  are  therefore  abandoned  almost 
as  soon  as  tried.  That  they  are  generous  I  have  admitted ;  but  this 
quality  only  extends  to  strangers.  If  we  examine  them  in  one  of  the  most 
important  relations  of  society,  we  shall  find,  that  as  landlords  they  exact 
more  of  their  tenants  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any  other  country. 
Men,  whose  doors  are  open  to  every  visitor,  for  the  temptation  of  a  few 
pounds  per  annum,  will  let  a  fishery  to  a  Scotch  company,  although  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  are,  by  this,  deprived  of  a  scanty  relish 
to  their  dry  potatoes.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  794,  795. 

idut  whatever  this  character  may  be,  and  however  singularly 
Compounded  of  qualities  good  and  bad,  attractive  and  repel¬ 
lent,  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  while  it  has  been  produced  in  a 
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great  measure  by  causes  liable  to  alteration,  and  susceptible 
of  control,  it  is  in  turn  the  cause  of  phenomena,  which  cannot 
be  altered  or  contreled  but  by  a  change  in  the  character 
itself.  Every  thing,  consequently,  which  explains  the  nature 
of  this  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  must  be  important, 
as  a  guide  to  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  national  condi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wakefield’s  researches,  we  conceive,  throw  much 
useful  light  upon  the  subject.  The  characteristic  fickleness, 
impetuosity,  irascibility,  and  vindictive  temper  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  have  always  rendered  them  terrific  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  These,  however,  are  traits  in  the  character  of  every 
uncivilized  nation  ;  and  till  that  degree  of  refinement  is  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  lower  class,  which  occasions  a  desire  for 
a  permanent  amendment  of  condition,  they  will  continue  to  be 
distinctive  features  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Irish.  Man  in  an 
uninstructed  state,  will  refuse  to  undergo  the  slightest  ex¬ 
ertion  to  ensure  himself  a  durable  convenience,  but 
will  shun  no  labour  to  obtain  the  most  transient  gratification. 
Hence  the  wretched  huts,  the  miserable  fare,  the  tattered 
garments  of  men,  who  will  run  a  dozen  miles  to  a  horse-race 
or  a  dance,  and  voluntarily  relinquish  every  domestic  comfort 
acquired  by  the  savings  of  years,  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money 
to  6  play  themselves’  at  a  neighbouring  fair.  Civilization  as¬ 
pires  to  no  pleasures  but  such  as  it  can  enjoy  with  continu¬ 
ance ;  barbarism  cares  little  for  the  general  tenor  of  life,  if 
it  can  but  secure  a  few  occasional  moments  of  ecstasy.  To 
this  cause  we  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  apparent  content 
with  which  the  lower  Irish  support  a  state  of  privation,  which 
would  be  insupportable  misery  to  the  more  refined  inhabitants 
of  this  island.  The  possibility  of  improving  his  condition 
has  been  so  long  beyond  an  Irishman’s  reach,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  his  character  not  to  desire  it ;  and,  to  sti¬ 
mulate  him  to  exertion,  not  only  hindrances  must  be  removed, 
but  reasonable  inducements  superadded.  Mr.  Wakefield  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  necessity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  in  a 
political  view.  We  subscribe  to  it  in  reference  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people. 

‘  In  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  people  in  Ireland  is  improved,  the 
trade  of  the  country  will  be  extended.  But  the  united  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  individuals  will  be  requisite  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end. 
When  laws  are  made,  let  them  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
industry.  That  this  was  not  the  case  lately,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  myself  have  witnessed,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  that  country  are  discouraged  from  exertion,  because  they 
entertain  a  fear  that  they  shall  not  be  suffered  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the 
fruits  of  their  honest  toil.  But  among  a  people  whose  energy  has  long 
Wen  repressed,  and  whose  minds  have  been  fettered  by  ignorance,  laws 
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alone  will  not  be  sufficient.  Laws  may  deter  from  the  commission  of 
great  crimes,  but  to  effect  a  salutary  change  in  the  general  habits  and 
manners  of  a  country,  they  must  be  assisted  by  education  and  example. 
While  government,  therefore,  discharges  its  duty  by  providing  the  means 
of  instruction,  it  is  incumbent  on  landholders,  country  gentlemen,  and 
magistrates,  respectable  manufacturers,  and  all  those  who,  by  their  ac¬ 
quirements  or  station,  possess  an  influence  in  society,  to  be  circumspect  in 
their  conduct,  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  strictest  rules  of  honour  and 
justice,  and  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  people  as  models  worthy  of  imita- 
tion.  In  plans  of  civilization,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  those 
who  attempt  innovations  should  conciliate,  by  kind  treatment,  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  persons  among  whom  they  are  desirous  that  they  should  be 
introduced.  The  landholders  should  lay  aside  their  former  contracted 
ideas,  and  consider  their  tenants  as  fellow  men,  and  not  as  slaves,  born 
to  maintain  them  in  affluence  and  splendour.  The  people  must  not  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  oppression,  nakedness,  and  misery  $  it  is  contrary  to 
justice,  it  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  land  proprietors,  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  Let  the  restraints  be 
removed  ;  give  instruction  sufficient  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own 
importance  ;  encourage  them  to  hope  that,  by  honest  industry,  they  may 
rise  to  a  better  condition  ;  excite  a  desire  of  improvement,  without  which 
its  progress  will  be  slow ;  let  them  be  taught  to  look  for  comforts  not  at 
present  within  their  reach,  and  to  seek  enjoyments  to  which  they  as  yet 
are  strangers.  When  they  perceive  that  there  are  pleasures  superior  to 
those  of  mere  animal  gratification,  they  will  be  roused  from  their  torpor, 
the  finer  feelings  will  be  awakened,  their  thoughts  be  directed  to  more 
laudable  objects,  and  their  actions,  instead  of  being  guided  by  mechanical 
impulse  or  brutal  passions,  be  subjected  to  the  regular  and  systematic  con* 
troul  of  reason.’  Vol.  II.  pp;  66,  67* 

The  numerous  instances  of  unconcern  among  the  common 
people  with  respect  to  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  will 
appear  incredible  to  such  as  have  not  actually  witnessed  them. 
The  following  anecdote,  though  given  on  very  credible  au¬ 
thority7,  will,  we  fear,  he  scarcely  admitted  as  plain  matter  of 
fact  by  many  of  our  readers.  We  however  insert  it,  as  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  probable,  is  in  some  sort  a  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  its  being  true. 

*  In  July,  1 798,  the  entire  side  of  a  house,  four  stories  high,  in  School- 
house-lane,  fell  from  its  foundation  into  an  adjoining  yard,  where  it  de¬ 
stroyed  an  entire  dairy  of  cows.  I  ascended  the  remaining  ruin,  through 
the  usual  approach  of  shattered ''stairs,  stench  and  filth.  The  floors  had 
all  sunk  on  the  side  now  unsupported,  forming  so  many  inclined  planes ; 
and  I  observed  with  astonishment,  that  the  inhabitants,  above  twenty  in 
number,  who  had  escaped  destruction  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wall 
falling  outwards,  had  not  deserted  their  apartments.  I  was  informed  that 
it  had  remained  some  months  in  this  situation,  and  that  the  humane  land¬ 
lord  claimed,  and  actually  received  for  it,  the  usual  rent,’ — IV hit  el  aw  upon 
the  Population  of  Dublin . 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  among  people  so  rude  and  bar- 
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barous,  the  early  culture  of  the  mind  by  education  was 
wholly  unknown,  and  that  they  were  incapable  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Schools 
there  are,— -and  Mr.  Dutton  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  general 
cottage  classics,  to  wit :  4  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom — History  of  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees — His¬ 
tory  of  Francis,  a  notorious  Robber — of  the  most  celebrated 
Pirates — of  Jack  Bachelor,  the  Smuggler — -of  Witches  and 
Apparitions!’ — and  others  equally  edifying.  Mr.  Wakefield, 
too,  met  with  ‘such,  or  as  bad,  in  very  general  use.’  Fie  ex¬ 
presses  a  wish  that  Lancaster’s  plan  of  instruction  may  be 
extensively  introduced.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  country  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  it,  Ireland  is  that  country.  A  school- 
house  in  every  parish  would  be  an  incomparably  more  effec¬ 
tual  preventive  of  rebellion  than  a  gibbet  in  every  village. 
The  only  book  made  use  of  being  the  bible,  the  master 
might  be  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant ;  and  the  children 
would  imbibe  the  principles  of  a  religion,  which  some  priests 
would  think  imperfectly  catholic,  and  which  Dr.  Marsh  perhaps 
would  think  imperfectly  Anglican,  but  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  create  better  subjects  and  happier  men  than  their 
present  creeds,  whether  Roman-catholic  or  Protestant,  can 
possibly  do.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  treating  on  the  subject 
of  education,  enters  very  largely  into  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  present  a  melancholy  view  of  the  failure 
—for  we  can  call  it  no  better— -of  the  public  institutions  for 
that  purpose.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  a 
single  remark  upon  the  greater  part  of  these  documents,  but 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  Eighth,  upon  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  our  author  confirms,  will  not  brook  the  con¬ 
finement  of  silence.  In  the  years  from  1785  to  July  1798, 
27,274  children  were  admitted,  out  of  which  number  13,120 
died  ;  in  the  last  year  1797 — 1798  there  were  no  less  than 
1,457  deaths,  out  of  1922  admitted  !  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  an  amendment,  and  to  July  1808,  of  19,638  admitted, 
not  more  than  5,043  have  died  while  infants,  but  only  one  in  five 
of  the  whole  number  attained  the  age  of  ten  years.  It  might 
be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  this  prodigious  mor¬ 
tality  is  attributable  to  their  being  brought  to  the  place  in 
an  emaciated  or  diseased  state.  But  even  this  Mr.  Wakefield 
denies. 

*  My  visits  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  had  been  made  in  company 
with  three  females,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  a  very  numerous 
family,  and  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
been  chaplain  and  superiniendant  of  a  large  hospital.  Two  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital  three  weeks  before,  and  had  then 
particularly  remarked  two  beautiful  infants,  which  had  that  day  bees 
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sent  in.  These  ladies  knew  some  of  the  nurses,  and  they  inquired  for 
the  children  who  had  before  so  much  attracted  their  attention.  One  was 
de  :  ;  and  the  other  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  I  ever  beheld  any 
infant  :  the  truth  is,  this  child,  as  well  as  the  other  children  in  the  ward, 
was  covered  with  the  itch.’  Vol.  II.  p.  427. 

To  this  disease,  and  to  being  committed  two,  three,  or  even 
six  at  once,  to  a  single  nurse,  during  their  stay  in  the  house, 
arid  to  too  scanty  nourishment  when  entrusted  to  nurses  in 
the  country,  at  the  rate  of  3 L  per  annum,  Mr.  Wakefield  as¬ 
cribes  the  great  number  of  infant  deaths,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  survivors  when  drafted  into  the  school.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  the  female  agents  . in  the  country, 
who  have  the  conveyance  of  these  unfortunate  outcasts, 
in  order  to  make  the  commission  c  pay  them,’ — -but  assuredly  no 
addition  need  be  made  to  Mr.  Wakefield’s  account,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

It  is  evident  from  the  aggregate  of  our  author's  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  that  it  has  had  but  little  effect  in 
forming  the  Irish  character  ;  but  we  own  that  our  hopes  of  its 
beneficial  influence  are  very  sanguine.  The  Irish  are  able  to 
learn,  are  willing  to  learn  :  and  what  improvement  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  if  this  inclination  be  properly  directed?  We 
agree  with  Mr.W.  that  4  eyery  uneducated  native  of  Ireland  is 
a  living  reproach  on  that  government,  which  allows  a  moment 
to  elapse  without  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  Educate  the 
rising  generation,  and  gaols  and  barracks  will  not  be  wanted.’ 

The  mode  in  which  property  is  secured  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  has  an  undoubted  influence  upon  their  cha¬ 
racter.  Where  vassalage  is  in  force,  the  villeins  are  gene¬ 
rally  what  their  landlords  make  them,-— discontented,  rebel¬ 
lious,  fawning,  treacherous,  careless, — or  the  reverse;  since 
every  action  of  the  master,  by  whatever  principle  it  be  dic¬ 
tated,  awakens  an  appropriate  resonance  in  the  mind  of 
the  dependant.  To  the  lower  class,  the  supreme  government 
is  of  importance  only  as  its  influence  reaches  them  ;  and  the 
most  equitable  laws,  if  liabie  to  perversion  and  evasion,  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  improve  the  subject  whom  they  fail  to 
protect.  Now  it  is  much  to  he  feared,  that  the  lower Irish  are 
less  benefited  by  the  statutes  of  this  nation,  than  the  people 
of  many  states  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  their  tradition¬ 
ary  customs  and  superstitions.  We  can  as  little  recognise  the 
rights  of  humanity,  as  protected  by  British  legislation,  in  the 
cottages  of  the  Irish,  as  we  can  discover  the  majestic  stream 
that  rolls  over  the  rocks  of  Schaffhausen,  or  washes  the  walls 
of  Basle,  in  the  stagnant  canals  and  putrid  ditches  in  which 
its  nature  and  its  name  are  lost  in  Holland.  We  do  not,  how- 
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ever,  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Wakefield  in  placing  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  Russian  boor  on  an  equality. 
That  the  Irish  peasant  has  to  pertorm  as  severe  services  to  his 
landlord, — that  he  enjoys  as  little,  or  less  of  the  fruit  of  his 
industry  than  the  Russian  slave,  may  be  conceded ;  but  in  the 
latter,  this  is  owing  to  a  radical  defect  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  acknowledge  and  establish  the  system  of  vas¬ 
salage,  whereas  in  the  former,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
corrupt  channels  through  which  the  blessings  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  are  conveyed.  In  our  own  country,  the  meanest 
subject  stands  so  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
law,  and  can  so  easily  appeal  to  the  generally  established 
conventional  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  that  tyranny 
and  oppression  are  but  in  comparatively  few  instances,  even*’ 
tually  successful.  This  unfortunately  is  not  the  case  in 
Ireland  ;  and,  doubtless,  one  considerable  reason  will  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  peasants  hold  their 
possessions,  which  renders  them  dependent  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  land,  or  his  agent,  or  middle-man ,  yet  esta¬ 
blishes  an  opposite,  instead  of  a  common  interest.  The 
system  of  letting  land  to  middle-men,  to  be  subset  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tenants,  has  been  defended  on  theoretical  principles, 
Mr.  Wakefield  does  not  condemn  it  altogether,  but  while  he 
owns  that  there  are  some  who  are  4  a  blessing  to  society,’  be 
confesses  that  there  are  others,  and  those  the  greater  part,  who 
are  4  a  disgrace  to  a  country,  real  pests  of  society,  as  great 
tyrants  in  Ireland  as  the  farmers-general  were  in  France,  who, 
while  they  excite  the  detestation  of  the  honest  part  of  society, 
are  loaded  with  curses  by  the  poor  whom  they  oppress.’  He 
argues,  that  it  is  better  to  grant  the  lease  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  unimproved  country  to  a  person  of  intelligence,  who 
would  re-let  it  to  sub-tenants  under  his  own  immediate  in¬ 
spection,  than  to  parcel  it  out,  at  once,  to  a  colony  of  beggars, 
having  neither  the  understanding  nor  the  means  to  improve 
it  judiciously.  But  when  the  estate  has  been  reclaimed  from 
a  state  of  nature,  he  advises  the  renewal  of  the  lease  to  the 
middle-man,  of  that  part  only  which  he  actually  purposes  to 
keep  in  his  own  hands,  and  thus  to  render  the  sub-tenants 
independent  of  their  former  master.  Exposing  the  lands  to 
public  cant,  evidently  encourages  the  occupier  to  ensure  to 
himself  the  only  chance  of  renewing  his  lease,  by  converting 
his  tenure  into  a  perfect  desert,  and  thus  effectually  deterring 
his  competitors  from  outbidding  him.  The  following  extract 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  usual  process  of  such  as  have  got 
the  management  of  an  extensive  estate  into  their  own  hands, 
by  these,  or  other  equally  creditable  means. 

1  This  person  takes  the  land,  without  the  least  intention  of  ever  laying 
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out  upon  it  a  single  shilling,  or  of  occupying  an  acre  of  it.  He  re-lets  it 
at  a  considerable  rack  rent(  and  whatever  success  attends  the  occupiers,,  the 
whole  fruit  of  their  labour  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  this  petty 
despot.  There  are  various  ways  by  which  persons  of  this  description 
have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  real  tenantry  of  an  estate  ; 
such  as  that  of  binding  them  by  an  oath  to  pay  their  rent  on  a  certain  day, 
or  to  drive  their  cattle  to  die  pound,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  system.  Many  advantages  are  held  out  by  way  of  lure.  One 
strong  inducement  is,  that  the  middleman,  not  being  in  want  of  money, 
engages  to  take  promissory  notes  at  a  long  date,  in  payment  of  the  rent ; 
but  these  poor  deluded  people  soon  find,  to  their  cost,  that  their  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  most  shamefully  abused ;  for  when  the  day  of  payment 
comes,  the  former  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  away  the  cattle.  The 
pound  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  few  days  this  business  engages 
the  middleman’s  attention,  and  prevents  him  from  loitering  about  the  door 
of  the  post-office,  where  he  is  accustomed  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
English  newspapers  during  three  parts  of  the  year,  that  he  may  feast 
himself  with  the  manna  of  the  day.’  Vol.I.  pp  287 — 289. 

Where  property  is  not  under  the  management  of  a  middle¬ 
man,  the  direction  is  generally  entrusted  to  an  agent,  by 
which  means  all  intercourse  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenant  is  obstructed,  except  through  an  interested  medium. 
The  conduct  of  these  agents  is,  of  course,  little  better  than 
that  of  the  middlemen,  their  sole  aim  being  to  draw  all  the 
profit  they  can  from  their  situation,  ‘  The  most  barefaced 
bribery  and  corruption  are  practised  by  this  class  of  people, 
without  the  least  sense  of  fear,  or  of  shame  not  only  them¬ 
selves  must  be  fee’d  ;  ‘  wives,  daughters,  kept  mistresses,  all 
receive  money.’  Their  sons  or  relations  keep  shops,  and  the 
tenantry  ‘cannot  purchase  a  yard  of  tape,  or  a  pound  of 
cheese,  in  any  other  place,’  under  pain  of  high  displeasure. 
No  demand  is  too  exorbitant  for  their  avarice,  no  object  too 
mean  to  excite  their  rapacity  :  fowls,  geese,  turf,  and  personal 
services  are  ‘  demanded  without  right,  yielded  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  fear,  and  accepted  without  shame.’  This  system 
of  extortion  infects  persons  who  might  be  supposed  secure 
from  the  contagion. 

s  Instances  where  every  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  slightest  flaw 
in  the  powers  of  the  lessor,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  an  object  highly 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  The  custom  of  taking  all  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  oversights  is  now  so  general,  that  breaking  a  contract  of 
this  kind  is  not  considered  in  Ireland  as  the  smallest  violation  of  ho¬ 
nour.  I  have  frequently  been  in  company  with  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  acted  in  this  manner  with  perfect  impunity,  and  who  did 
aot  seem  in  the  least  ashamed  of  their  conduct.5  Vol.I.  p.  244. 

Oppression  thus  practised  on  an  abject  peasantry,  must  be 
doubly  injurious.  It  deprives  them  of  their  natural  rights, 
rendering  their  existence  miserable,  and  it  instils  into  their 
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minds,  by  the  operation  of  the  most  seductive  example, 
those  detestable  principles  of  selfishness  and  deceit  from 
which  it  liows.  Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  common  Irish  are  not  to  be  trusted, — that  they  make 
use  of  adulation  and  bribery  to  gam  their  ends, — that  they 
form  engagements,  the  fulfilment  of  which  depends  on  interest 
or  convenience?  They  judge  as  they  have  been  taught  to 
judge,  and  treat  others  as  they  have  been  themselves  treated. 
The  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  shew  the  consistency 
with  which  they  act. 


4  The  daughter  of  an  English  ear!,  married  to  an  Irish  nobleman,  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  Ireland,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  family  seat, 
the  tenants  flocked  round  it  from  every  quarter,  telling  his  lordship  that 
they  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  lady.  The  nobleman  in¬ 
formed  her  ladyship  what  the  tenants  wanted.  Her  ladyship,  struck  with 
the  uncouth  appearance  of  her  visitors,  declined  at  first  to  expose  herself 
as  a  public  spectacle  before  so  many  men  ;  but,  being  told  that  the  tenants 
would  be  affronted  if  she  did  not,  she  at  length  consented  to  gratify  their 
wishes.  When  she  appeared  among  them,  a  farmer,  in  a  brown  wig  and 
along  coat,  or  trusty,  as  it  is  called,  went  up  to  her,  and  jogging  her 
with  his  elbow,  signified  that  he  wanted  to  speak  a  few  words  to  her  in 
private.  The  lady  having  stepped  aside,  the  farmer  said,— 4  I  thought 
perhaps  that  your  ladyship  might  be  in  want  of  a  little  ready  money  for 
your  pocket,  and  I  have  brought  you  some,5  at  the  same  time  slipping  into 
her  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  containing  forty  or  fifty  guineas,  but  adding, 
4  I  hope,  when  my  lease  is  out,  your  ladyship  will  speak  a  word  in  my 
favour  to  my  lord.’  Others  had  come  v/ith  a  similar  intention,  but  the 
lady  having  been  bred  in  England,  disdained  to  receive  such  presents  ; 
and  unwilling  to  be  the  means  of  encouraging  so  disgraceful  a  practice, 
politely  rejected  the  offer/  VoL  L  p.  298. 

This  corruption,  accordingto  Mr.  Wakefield’s  account,  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  system  of  polities.  4  The  royal  canal  was 
cut  in  a  wrong  direction,  that  it  might  pass  near  a 
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man’s  estate.’  Regiments  of  militia  have  been  raised,  that 
individuals  might  have  the  priviledge  of  nominating  the  officers, 
and  barracks  erected  to  create  a  market  for  an  adjoining  pro¬ 
perty. 


4  During  the  existence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  very  idea  of  honesty 
was  held  in  derision.  When  a  gentleman,  whose  wife  and  daughters 
were  loaded  with  the  weight  of  public  money,  rose  to  address  the  le¬ 
gislature,  and  began  by  saying,  £‘  If  ever  I  gave  an  honest  vote  in  my 
life, ” — the  roar  of  laughter  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  proceed.  Were 
such  instances  uncommon,  ridicule  rmg  t  produce  some  effect;  but  being 
genera!,  venality  loses  its  odious  character,  and  individuals  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection,  that  others  areas  bad  as  themselves.  But  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  senator  who  commences  in  this  manner, 
whose  notorious  corruption  is  a  source  of  merriment,  and  the  perjured 
witness,  on  the  table  at  a  quarter  sessions,  whose  witty  answers  entertain 
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the  whole  auditory,  while  the  judge,  perhaps,  concludes  that  the  amuses 
ment  he  has  afforded,  may  be  balanced  against  the  profligat 
dact.*  Voi.  II.  p.  803. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  every  public  undertaking  is  es¬ 
teemed  fiajob,’  and  credit  is  given  for  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  accordingly. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  gives  us  very  little  information.  Yet,  amidst  the  various 
plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  how  can  we 
hesitate  to  regard  the  encouragement  of  religion  as  of  primary 
importance?  It  is  so,  not  merely  because  it  prepares  the 
minds  and  morals  of  a  people  for  better  things  than  indo¬ 
lence  and  barbarism,  but  because  under  the  most  painful  pri¬ 
vations,  and  beneath  the  most  galling  tyranny,  it  soothes  the 
sufferer  with  resignation,  and  inspires  him  with  hope.  Mr. 
Wakefield  is,  perhaps,  of  a  different  opinion,  since  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  effects  of  religion  in  any  of 
the  numerous  places  which  he  visited,  though  he  gives  an 
extensive  account  of  the  church  establishment,  with  its  bishops, 
deacons,  and  archdeacons — lists  of  the  parishes  and  their 
patrons — catalogues  of  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  congrega¬ 
tions — and  a  multitude  of  observations  on  Catholics— people, 
priests,  and  prelates.  We  hope  the  cause  of  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Mr.  W’s.  considering  the  operations  of  religion  a 
subject  not  referable  to  statistic  politics.  We  say  we  hope  this, 
because  we  would  rather  see  an  individual  miscalculate  the 
value  of  religion,  than  a  nation  so  insensible  to  its  benefits,  that 
no  traces  of  its  existence  are  to  be  discerned,  but  in  churches 
and  mass'houses,  tythe-gatherers  and  priests.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  too  probable,  that  the  effects  of  religion  are  far  from  being 
so  evident,  as  to  obtrude  themselves  forcibly  upon  the  notice  of 
the  traveller  in  Ireland  ;  yet  have  we  observed,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  a  manifest  and  a  happy  change  produced  in  the 
lower  class  of  Irish,  by  the  Word  of  Truth. 

While  we  lament  that  a  faith  productive  of  good  works,  is 
not  more  general  among  the  commonalty,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  imagined,  that  the  forms  and  trappings  of  religion  are 
lacking.  The  titles  of  c  Catholic’  and  £  Protestant’  are  asserted 
with  fire  and  sword.  Mr.  Wakefield  gives  us  the  definition 
of  an  Irish  Protestant,  as  he  had  it  from  a  gentleman  of  can¬ 
dour  : — 4  one  who  damns  the  Catholics,  and  never  goes  to 
church.’  The  Catholics  he  indeed  describes  as  ignorant, 
oppressed,  filthy,  &c.  but  does  not  give  us  so  comprehensive 
an  abstract,  of  their  creed.  Indeed  if  we  were  disposed  to 
accuse  Mr  Wakefield  of  unfairness  in  any  part  of  his  work, 
it  would  be  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  gross  superstitions 
and  absurd  practices  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  Catholics 
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certainly,  over  and  above  the  main  point  of  antipathy  to 
the  Protestants,  appear  to  have  traces  of  religions  worship, 
a  profound  respect  for  their  priests,  (though  this  is  only  par¬ 
tially  the  case)  and  numerous  penances,  incantations,  &c  : 
while  the  Protestants  are  fully  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  their 
claim  to  that  proud  denomination,  if  they  detest  and 
execrate  the  Catholics  with  a  perfect  hatred.  In  the  unhappy 
hour  when  England  attempted  to  bring  over  her  Irish  sub¬ 
jects  to  Protestantism,  by  an  exertion  of  secular  power,  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  Catholicism  may  be  said  to  have  lost  their  cha¬ 
racters  as  modes  of  religious  belief.  The  Catholic  teachers  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  government,  lost  their  respectability,  and,  un¬ 
der  the  united  weight  of  neglect  and  contempt— -for  we  wish  to 
alledge  no  cause  which  might  admit  the  smallest  degree  of 
doubt — sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  dragging  their  adherents 
with  them,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  Protestant  teachers  forced  upon  them,  in  vain  offered  a 
purer  doctrine  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  Instead 
of  gratitude,  they  excited  a  hatred,  proportionate  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  made  to  compel  the  people  to  embrace  a  new  faith.  The 
very  name,  in  the  minds  of  the  native  Irish,  characterized  the 
party  of  their  oppressors,  and  of  course  was  execrated  with 
a  1  the  bitterness  which  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
tyranny  could  inspire.  Had  England  respected  the  religion 
of  Ireland  as  she  has  done  that  of  Canada — of  Malta— of  her 
various  colonies  and  conquests — we  have  little  doubt  that  Ire¬ 
land  would  long  ere  the  present  day  have  become  a  Protestant 
country.  But  if  not,  Christianity  would  have  at  least  escaped 
being  disgraced  by  the  crimes  wnich  have  been,  and  are  still 
perpetrated  in  her  name,  nor  would  the  progress  of  truth 
be  arrested  by  uncharitableness  and  rancour.  Luther’s  ob¬ 
servations,  cited  by-  Mr.  W.  on  the  incompatibility  of  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  power,  are  just  and  in  place. 

L  It  may  be  objected,  <c  Though  the  temporal  power  have  no  right  to 
compel  any  one  in  matters  cf  faith  and  conscience,  yet  it  may  be  the 
outward  means  of  preventing  people  from  being  seduced  by  false  doc¬ 
trine.  For  how  can  heretics  be  otherwise  hindered  from  disseminating 
their  errors  .?>>  I  answer,  This  is  the  province  of  the  bishops ;  to  them 
this  office  is  committed,  and  not  to  princes.  The  word  of  God  must 
fight  these  spiritual  battles,  if  that  does  not  do  the  business,  temporal 
power  will  still  less  effect  it,  though  it  deluge  the  world  in  blood.  He¬ 
resy  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  no  sword  can  cut  it  down,  no  fire  consume, 
no  torrent  drown  it ;  the  word  of  God  alone  is  of  effect.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  which  more  effectually  strengthens  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heresy  on  the  other,  than  an  attack  upon  either,  by  mere  force,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  the  divine  word.’ — Luther  on  Secular  Government.  Wittem- 
berg.  1523. 

This  state  of  religion  in  Ireland  must  have  an  effect  upon 
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the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people,  diametrically  opposite 
to  th3t  which  it  is  the  object  of  religion  to  produce.  Where 
hatred  is  substituted  for  love,  discontent  will  usurp  the  place  of 
peace,  and  rebellion  of  obedience.  We  observed  that  the  indirect 
influence  of  our  constitution  scarcely  reached  the  Irish  pea¬ 
sant,  much  less  secured  his  esteem  by  conferring  on  him  po¬ 
sitive  benefits.  His  uncultivated  state  exposes  him  to  the 
impetuous  influence  of  the  passions,  and  his  religious  creed, 
instead  of  being  a  restraint,  rather  encourages  him  to  acts  of 
violence  and  rapine. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
lowest  class,  it  has  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  our 
country,  excited  general  and  well  founded  alarm.  The  Ca¬ 
tholic  population  is  a  diseased  limb  of  the  empire,  and  th# 
state  doctors  do  not  yet  agree  upon  the  mode  of  treatment, 
whether  boldly  to  cut  it  off,  or  attempt  to  dress  it  into 
health.  The  Irish  Catholic  gentry  declare  that  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  in  parliament  they  will  so  apply  tonics  and  cordials, 
that  the  limb  shall  efficiently  perform  its  functions  within  a  short 
space,  whereas  others  loudly  protest,  that  the  strengthening 
system  has  been  pursued  too  long,  and  strenuously  recommend 
the  Sangrado  practise  of  bleeding,  blistering,  and  water  gruel. 

We  do  net  here  enter  into  the  political  merits  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  :  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  emancipation,  however  ne¬ 
cessary  as  a  measure  of  justice,  however  expedient  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  policy,  however  effectual  in  short  it  might  be  as  a 
means  of  silencing  the  murmurs  of  discontent,  would  exert 
only  a  remote  and  slow  effect  upon  the  great  bodj/  of  Irish 
Catholics.  And  this  circumstance  we  think  tells  much  in  its 
favour,  since  a  sudden  accession  of  liberty,  though  but  in 
idea,  before  there  is  a  correspondent  degree  of  moral  knowledge 
to  improve  it,  would  be  incalculably  dangerous.  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  is  a  declared  friend  of  Catholic  emancipation  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  measure,  and  he  brings  forward  powerful  and  solid  ar¬ 
guments  in  its  favour,  arguments  founded  on  facts,  and  the 
result  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  Catholics  of 
ail  classes,  and  consequently  of  more  value  than  volumes  of 
declamation.  We  should  not  do  justice  either  to  our  author 
or  our  readers,  if  we  passed  over  his  observations  unnoticed. 

‘  I  have  regarded  the  Roman  Catholics  with  sceptical  attention,  and 
from  all  I  could  observe,  I  entertain  no  fear  of  their  injuring  the  empire 
if  admitted  to  participate  in  its  blessings,  and  to  become  full  partners  in 
its  destiny.  To  conceal  their  physical  strength  is  impossible  ;  and  if  it 
were, At  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  totally  delusive.  They  are 
themselves  acquainted  with  its  extent,  and  that  is  the  most  cogent  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  people  of  England.  They  have 
publicly  stated  their  number  to  be  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  the 
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island  ....  The  number  of  Catholics  is  alarming  to  many  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  great  their  body  in  Ireland,  let  it  be  recollected  that  they  are  blended 
with  the  general  population  ot  the  united  emptre,  and  form  hut  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  ;  therefore,  the  empire  may  derive  assis  mce  from 
their  force,  when  necessary,  without  apprehension  of  that  fcrv.e  becoming 
formidable. ’  Vol.  II.  pp.  500,  501. 

He  then  contends,  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  an 
alliance  between  the  state  and  a  particular  religious  creed. 

4  Religious  instructors  are  highly  necessary  to  teach  the  people  their 
moral  duties;  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  justice  in 
early  life  ;  and  to  administer  consolation  on  the  hed  of  sk  knessand  death. 
It  is  highly  proper  also  that  these  men  should  be  remunerated  for  their 
services,  and  enabled  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  profession. 
The  ministers  of  religion,  perhaps  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  gotern** 
ment,  and  upon  this  ground  I  have  commended  the  establishment  at  May- 
nooth  ;  the  principle  of  which  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  education. 
The  spirit  by  which  it  was  planned  and  proposed,  should  lead  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  catholic  clergy.  .  .*  Vol.  IT.  502,  503. 

That  the  Protestant  and  Roman-catholic  persuasions  may 
live  in  mutual  amity  and  harmony,  is  proved  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contradiction,  by  the  examples  of  Switzerland, 
Saxony  ,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  But  to  argue  the  policy 
of  equalizing  all  persuasions,  from  the  example  of  China, 
Russia,  and  Ava,  appears  to  us  not  a  little  injudicious.  There 
are  too  many  material  differences  existing  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  those  distant  regions,  and  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
in  points  influencing  both  politics  and  religion,  to  permit  a 
fair  parallel  to  be  drawn. 

The  stigma  affixed  to  the  Catholics  from  the  fact  of  somfeof 
their  councils  and  writers  having  been  venal  enough  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  unprincipled  acts  of  their  party  justified  by  the 
tenets  of  their  religion,  Mr.  W  akefield  endeavours  to  remove  by 
inserting  the  answers  of  the  Universities  of  Louvain,  Douay, 
Paris,  Alcala,  Valadolid  and  Salamanca  to  the  three  following 
questions : 

‘  I.  Has  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men  ;  or  any  individual 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre¬ 
eminence  whatever  within  the  realm  of  England  ? 

‘  II.  Can  the  pope  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his  majesty’s  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext  whatever  ? 

<  III.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  catholic  faith  by  which 
Catholics  arejusf  tied  in  not  keeping  faith  with  Heretics,  or  other  persons 
differing  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  in  any  transactions  either  of  a 
public  or  private  nature  ?’ 

They  ail,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  repel  the  inuendos 
with  indignation,  and  positively  deny  that  any  such  power  or 
principle  exists. 
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But  the  length  to  which  this  article  is  extending  under  our 
hands,  requires  that  we  should  hasten  to  the  remaining  topics 
which  Mr.  Wakefield’s  volumes  embrace.  With  regard  to 
agriculture ,  manufactures  and  commerce ,  it  is  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising,  that,  labouring  under  so  many  and  such  grievous  dis¬ 
advantages,  they  should  be  so  prosperous  as  they  generally 
are.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  great, 
natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  than  the  returns  which  it  has 
yielded  to  the  most  imperfect  degree  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Wakefield’s  remarks  on  the  geography  of  the  island,  ar  e 
brief  and  cursory,  and  hardly  enable  us  to  estimate  the  facilities 
for  commerce ,  afforded  by  its  numerous  harbours  and  bays. 
They  have  been  amply  illustrated  by  Mr.  Newenham  in  his 
View  of  the  Natural  and  Political  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
where  he  observes, — *  that  there  are  not  twenty  harbours  in 
4  England  and  Wales,  which  can  be  classed  with  forty  of  the 
4  best  in  Ireland:  nor,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  ©f 
4  Milford,  which  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  one  broad, 

4  with  from  four  to  thirteen  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  is 
6  there  one  in  the  former,  which  can,  in  almost  any  respect, 

4  be  compared  with  the  best  ten  in  the  latter  :  and  that  if  an- 
4  choring  places  be  added  to  the  harbours  of  each  country, 

4  Ireland  will  rank  above  E^g'and,  not  only  in  capaciousness, 

4  safety  and  proportionate  number  of  harbours,  but  likewise 
4  in  the  general  number  of  places  for  the  accommodation  of 
4  shipping  ;  there  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  harbours 
4  and  anchoring  places  belonging  to  the  former,  and,  as  far  as 
4  appears  by  the  charts  which  the  writer  has  examined,  only 
4  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  the  latter.’ 

Inland  trade,  and  the  intercommunication  between  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country  and  the  coast,  are  greatly  facilitated  by 
numerous  navigable  rivers;  nor  would  canals,  if  requisite, 
often  experience  that  insufficient  supply  of  water  for  the 
summit  level,  which  so  frequently  interrupts  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  however  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  commerce  of  Ireland  does  not  yet 
need  the  assistance  of  canals,  and  that  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  made  have  generally  proved  losing  concerns. 

4  In  every  part  of  Ireland,  ’  says  our  author,  4  which  I  visited,  I  was 
told  of  canals  which  ought  to  be  constructed,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
those  individuals  with  whom  I  conversed.  Whenever  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  requires  works  of  this  kind,  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  constructed ; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  to  cut  a  canal  in  expectation  of  trade, 
rather  than  to  wait  till  trade  demand  it.’  Vol,  [.  pp.  650,  651. 

Idle  roads  ot  Ireiand  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  excel¬ 
lence,  which  they  owe,  partly  to  the  judicious  application  of 
good  materials,  and  partly  to  the  disuse  of  heavy  carriages. 
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But  Mr.  Wakefield  concurs  with  all  who  have  visited  tb$ 
country,  in  loudly  lamenting  the  wretched  accommodations 
afforded  to  the  traveller.  Nothing,  he  observes,  affords  so 
striking  a  proof  of  the  state  of  trade  in  a  country,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inns,  and  the  treatment  which  travellers  experience 
in  them,  in  Ireland. 

‘  The  buildings  occupied  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
and  the  inn-keepers  know  nothing  of  that  civility  and  marked  attention, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  same  class  of 
men  in  England,  and  which,  while  they  console  the  traveller  for  all  his 
hardships,  are  the  most  certain  means  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  their 
proprietors.  In  an  Irish  inn,  the  eye,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  is  every 
where  disgusted  with  filthy  objects.  The  olfactory  nerves  also,  are  often 
affected  by  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  the  same  cause  :  and  if  a 
waiter  attend,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  he  is  a  being,  who  in  general 
would  form  an  excellent  subject  for  some  of  our  eminent  carricaturists. 
His  hair,  most  commonly,  hangs  down  in  a  kind  of  pig-tail,  but  as  it  would 
be  troublesome  to  untie  it,  he  never  uses  a  comb,  and  of  course,  none  of 
the  covering  which  nature  has  there  given  him  is  ever  lost  by  cleaning. 
His  hands,  perhaps  have  not  been  washed  for  a  month,  &c.  &c.  ..... 

1  The  picture  here  drawn  is  applicable  to  the  first  rate  inns  in  Ireland.'* 
But  the  inconvenience  arising  from  bad  inns,  uncleanly  waiters,  and  dirty 
accommodation,  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  danger  to  which  tra¬ 
vellers  are  exposed  through  the  defective  state  of  the  police.  In  the  year 
1808,  a  new  stage  coach  was  advertised  as  about  to  start  from  Dublin  to 
Cork,  and  as  an  inducement  to  passengers,  it  was  emphatically  stated, 
that  the  vehicle  was  lined  with  copper,  and  therefore  completely  bullet 
proof  ....  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  state  of  the  Irish  inns,  the 
charges  are  enormous  ;  equal  to  those  made  in  the  first  taverns  in  London  ; 
and  the  perquisites  which  the  waiters,  chambermaids,  hostlers,  boots.  &c. 
expect,  greater  than  those  ever  given  in  England.  I  know  of  no  comfort 
to  be  found  in  an  Irish  inn  but  one,  that  is.  clean  sheets  ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  country,  I  found  these  in  every  place  which  I  visited.*  Vol,  II. 
pp.  665 — 667. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Ireland  have  been  but  imperfectly  ex¬ 
plored.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  collected  the  observations  of 
former  writers  on  this  subject,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  mineralogy  himself.  The  expectations  of  riches 
from  the  gold  mines  of  Cronebane  have  been  abandoned,  and 
the  copper  works  at  that  place  are  also  discontinued.  Indeed 
Mr.  Wakefield  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Weaver,  that 
there  is  not  a  copper  mine  worked  in  Ireland  at  present, 
though,  according  to  Mr.  Newenham,  6869  tons  were  exported 
in  1808.  Lead  is  obtained,  but  in  no  large  quantity  ;  and 
though  iron-ore  is  abundant,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  is 
converted  into  metal.  Coals  have  been  dug  in  several  places, 
but  Mr.  Wakefield  is  of  opinion  1  that  there  is  no  vein  of  coal 
yet  discovered  in  Ireland,  which  can  come  into  general  con¬ 
sumption.* 
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At  present  the  method  of  obtaining  fuel  from  the  bogs  at 
the  expense  of  much  iost  time  and  labour,  is  more  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  poor  Irish,  than  purchasing  coals,  however 
cheap,  for  ready  money.  These  bogs,  highly  esteemed  and 
watched  over  with  jealous  anxiety  by  the  native  Irish,  are,  of 
course,  a  great  eye-sore  to  the  English  agriculturist ;  and  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  gleaned  much  information  respecting  them, 
particularly  from  German  and  Danish  authors,,  They  cer¬ 
tainly  form  a  feature  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  country, 
and  posses  so  important  a  influence  on  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people,  as  to  deserve  minute  attention. 

*  According  to  a  report  made  to  parliament  by  a  beard  of  gentlemen 
appointed  to  examine  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  it  is  estimated  that  they  cover 
at  least  one  million  of  acres  ;  but  as  “  mountain  bog,  and  bog  under  five 
hundred  acres”  are  excluded  from  the  computation,  the  surface  covered 
by  them  is,  perhaps,  much  greater.  The  commissioners  conclude  that 
six  sevenths  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  occupy  a  portion  of  the  island  some¬ 
what  greater  than  one  fourth  of  its  whole  superficial  extent,  included  be¬ 
tween  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  HeaH  to  Galway,  and  another 
from  Howth-head  to  Sligo  ....  This  district  includes  a  number  of 
bogs,  called  in  general  the  6i  Bog  of  Allen,”  which  contrary  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  England,  is  not  one  continued  morass  of  immense  ex¬ 
tent,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  bogs,  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  all 
contained  within  the  belt  described  by  the  commissioners.  They  all,  / 
however,  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shannon,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
of  that  kind  called  red  bog,  being  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
deep  black  bog  found  to  the  south  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  or  the  high  mountain  bogs  which  I  have  seen  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island.’  Voi.  I.  p.  91. 

Besides  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  that  are  so  commonly 
found  in  turf  bogs.  Our  author  gives  us  various  extracts  and 
remarks,  descriptive  of  different  articles  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  from  time  to  time  in  morasses,  in  perfect  preservation. 
Pots,  pans  and  ladles — bags  of  nuts — heads  of  arrows — razors^ 
— cloth  jackets — shoes — butter — £  a  human  body  completely 
clothed  in  garments  made  of  hair’ — a  shoemaker  with  his  itn- 
plements — nay  even,  £  an  instrument  which  might  have  been 
used  for  picking  pockets’ — appear  in  the  list.  But  the  most 
wonderful  item  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  French  in  a  letter  to  the 
author.  It  appeared  on  draining  a  lake,  and  may  perhaps  fur¬ 
nish  antiquarians  with  a  hint  respecting  the  porter  breweries  of 
the  ancient  Irish  : 

4  In  the  highest  part  of  the  reclaimed  land,  there  is  seen  a  circular  part 
resembling  in  shape  the  top  ©f  an  immense  tub,  about  sixty  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  large  planks  which  form  the  staves  are  from  one  to  ten  feet  broad, 
and  about  six  inches  thick,  quite  straight,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  possible 
to  trace  them  downwards.  None  of  them  have  been  raised  without  cutting 
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them.  At  present  there  is  no  afijuarance  of  either  ax  or  saw  having  leek, 
used  in  the  foimation  of  them  !*  Vol.  I.  p.  94. 

Mr.  Wakefield  adverts  to  several  experiments  which  have 
been  made,  with  very  partial  success,  to  reclaim  these  bogs, 
and  also  describes  the  works  undertaken  by  Mr.  Roscoe  on 
Chat  Moss  near  Manchester.  From  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  an  arable  state,  meets  with 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  It  is  impossible  to  cultivate 
them  while  teeming  with  moisture,  and  when  drained  6  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  cultivate  an  immense  wool  pack.' 
c  In  the  present  state  of  bogs,  nothing  but  a  covering  of  earth, 
clay,  marl  or  limestone  gravel  will  do  any  good.’  The  com¬ 
missioners  in  our  author’s  opinion  have  done  little  more  than 
put  the  public  in  possession  of  reports  on  the  principal  bogs, 
with  sections  of  the  strata,  at  an  expence  of  about  20, 0001. 

Mr.  Wakefield  thinks  that  Ireland  affords  no  great  diversity 
of  soil,  and  that  sand,  chalk,  and  tenacious  clays  are  unknown. 
We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  at 
least  with  respect  to  chalk  and  clay.  Indeed  the  stratum  upon 
which  the  grand  basaltic  formation  of  the  county  of  Antrim 
rests,  is  no  other  than  indurated  chalk,  with  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  nodular  flints,  belemnites,  and  other  petrefactions 
which  occur  in  the  chalk  of  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
of  England.  Calcareous  gravel  is  frequent,  and  limestone 
abundant  in  most  counties.  Our  author,  refuses  to  admit  that 
Ireland  is  decidedly,  acre  for  acre,  richer  than  England.  If 
soil  alone  be  considered,  it  certainly  is  not,  hut  the  great 
fertility  of  Ireland,  seems  to  depend  upon  its  being  favour¬ 
ed  with  a  climate  suited  to  its  soil.  Abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  a  sufficiency  of  solar  heat,  are  probably  the 
causes  which  call  forth  and  support  an  excellent  vegetation. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  ease  with  which  myrtles 
and  other  tender  exotics  flourish  in  the  open  air,  even  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland.  Our  author  has  made  very  exten¬ 
sive  collections  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  greater  number  of  his  quotations 
are  very  little  to  the  purpose.  borne  readers  who  are  in 
doubt  whether  Aristotle  was  a  Dutch  East-India  merchant, 
may  be  misled  by  an  error,  either  of  the  printer  or  transcriber, 
which  accuses  him  of  having  monopolized  the  trade  in  cloves 
.  instead  of  olives. 

The  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  Ireland  will 
be  found  in  the  support  which  it  affords  to  so  numerous  a  po¬ 
pulation  under  circumstances  confessedly  unfavourable,  and 
the  surplusage  of  provisions  which  remains  for  exportation. 
The  value  of  such  a  neighbour  ought  to  be  highly  appreciated 
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b}’  England  at  the  present  moment,  when  her  inability  to  support 
her  population  with  the  produce  of  her  own  lands  is  too 
evident  to  admit  a  doubt,  and  when  the  evils  resulting  from 
dependence  on  the  granaries  of  foreigners  have  the  effect 
of  substituting  paper  for  coin,  and  rendering  laws  necessary  to 
establish  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  firm, 

*  If  England  must  buy  corn,  let  her  confer  the  beftefit  of  supplying  her 
Wants  on  her  friends,  in  preference  to  strangers  ;  when  she  can  find  a 
market  at  the  door,  why  should  she  go  to  a  foreign  one  ?  The  soil  of 
Ireland  is  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  favourable,  that  under  a  proper 
system  of  agriculture,  it  will  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  corn  for 
its  own  use,  but  a  superabundance  which  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  re¬ 
lieve  England  when  she  may  stand  in  need  of  assistance/  Yol.  II. 
p.  61. 

The  extensive  and  almost  exclusive  attention  paid  by  the 
Irish  peasantry  to  the  cultivation  of  their  favourite  food,  the 
potatoe,  naturally  prevents  wheat  from  being  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity,  to  afford  a  very  considerable  surplus  for  the  market. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  wheat-bread  as  an  article  of 
sustenance  among  the  poorer  Irish,  because,  while  they  raise  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own  wants,  they  will  also  furnish  a  supply 
for  the  wants  of  their  neighbours.  But  Mr.  Wakefield  carries 
his  zeal  to  excess,  when  he  argues,  in  general  terms,  that 
(  the  potatoe-eating  people  in  Ireland  are  much  weaker  than 
the  English,’  and  that  they  are  subject  to  more  diseases  in 
their  present  simple  mode  of  life,  than  they  would  be,  if  fed 
on  a  greater  variety  of  aliments.  Even  admitting  that  the 
maximum  of  animal  strength  is  to  be  attained  by  dint  of  beef 
and  porter  ;  granting  that,  for  certain  purposes,  the  dray-horse 
may  be  the  best  race  of  his  species  :  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  a  similar  race  of  human  beings,  must  be  the  most  eligible 
even  for  agriculture  and  husbandry.  From  the  table  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  from  1771  to  1811,  we  find 
that  the  total  value  of  corn  exported  in  the  year  ending  25th 
of  March,  1810,  in  grain,  meal  and  flour,  was  <£759,909  ; 
whereas  in  the  same  year  the  produce  of  cattle  (not  including 
sheep)  in  live  stock,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  lard,  skins, 
tallow,  &c.  was  <£1,820,289,  and  the  produce  of  sheep,  in 
woo),  yarn,  &c.  <£19,998. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  chapter  on  rural  economy ,  adduces  a 
great  number  of  particulars  relative  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  principal  fattening  land  in  Ireland  is  in  Munster, — the 
markets,  Cork  and  Limerick.  Our  author’s  observations 
however  do  not  place  the  conduct  of  the  traders  in  a  very 
respectable  light.  ^ 

c  If  contracts  are  made  by  commercial  houses  in  England,  agent* 
attend  the  fairs  in  November  and  December,  and  generally  give  good 
VOL.  IX.  .  X 
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prices.  If  a  peace  is  expected,  as  was  the  case  in  1806,  the  merchants 
combine,  and  the  graziers  are  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  experience 
not  only  every  kind  of  gross  treatment  and  indignity  from  these  great  men , 
but  suffer  serious  losses  by  the  dishonesty  of  every  person  concerned  in 
slaughtering  cattle . The  contract  depends  upon  the  continu¬ 

ance  of  the  war;  but  while  it  lasts,  the  holders  of  rich  pasture  lands  all 
make  fortunes*5  Vol.  I.  p.  319. 

There  is  rnueh  room  for  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  in  Ireland  j  but  our  author  strongly 
objects  to  the  introduction  of  the  draught-horse,  beleiving 
the  usual  method  of  conveying  goods  in  one  horse  carts,  much 
superior  to  the  English  manner  of  drawing  them  in  warehouses 
on  wheels.  Hogs,  the  inmates  of  every  Irish  cabin,  are  gene¬ 
rally  fed,  in  common  with  the  children,  on  potatoes.  Mr. 
Wakefield  does  not  profess  to  make  a  comparison  between  this 
mode  and  that  usually  adopted  in  England. 

Our  narrowing  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  make  any  observa¬ 
tions  on  our  author’s  detailed  account  of  the  general  system  of 
Irish  agriculture.  Indeed  we  have  already  afforded  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  must  be  bad  :  how  bad,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  infer  from  some  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  concluding  remarks  : 

*  Bad  fallows,  vile  implements,  ragwort  and  thistles,  banks  without 
hedges,  land  saturated  with  water,  meadows  mown,  and  the  grass 
carried  off  without  any  return,  oats  frequently  the  same,  the  whole  manure 
of  the  farm  absorbed  by  the  crop  of  potatos,  are  all  striking  defects,  which 
will  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  Yet  I 
must  admit  that  a  certain  system  is  pursued,  to  which  the  farmers  perti¬ 
naciously  adhere,  without  the  least  exception.  The  first  crop  is  potatos  ; 
the  land  is  then  limed  to  call  forth  its  productive  qualities  ;  and  it  is 
harassed  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  with  one  crop  of  white  straw  after 
another,  till  it  becomes  quite  exhausted  and  unproductive  for  many  years 
after.  Necessity  then  interferes,  and  the  land,  according  to  the  expression 
used  in  some  countries  is  (  turned  to  rest,’  or  as  said  in  others  to 
waste.  This  is  the  end  and  result  of  all  the  exertions  of  an  Irish  farmer.5 
Vol.  I.  p.  580. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Ireland  is,  at  present,  linen. 
In  18  iO  the  exported  produce  of  flax  seed,  in  linen,  flax 
and  seed,  was  estimated  at  2, 577, 912b,  and  in  the  preceding 
year  it  had  exceeded  3,000,0001.  According  to  Mr.  Wakefield’s 
table,  the  number  of  acres  employed  in  raising  flax  is  about 
100,000,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  situate  in  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Tyrone.  The  average  produce  may  be 
estimated  at  30  stone  per  acre,  which  at  10s.  6d.  per  stone, 
gives  an  annual  produce  of  the  raw  material  worth  1,500,0001. 
Spinning  and  weaving  are  generally  performed  at  very  low 
rates.  The  value  of  work  done  by  a  manufacturing  labourer  of 
Armagh  amounts  to  no  more  than  14].  6s.  per  annum,  but 
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the  finer  fabrics  are  uniformly  more  lucrative.  Considerable 
exertions  have  been  made  to  encourage  and  extend  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject:  but  Mr.  Wakefield  is  adverse  to  its  promotion  at 
the  expence  of  other  claims. 

*  1  consider,’  says  he,  4  any  extension  of  this  kind  as  highly  pernicious, 
and  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  evils  ;  nay  after  the  enquiries  I  have 
made  into  the  earnings  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  statement  I  have 
given,  which  incontrovertibly  shews,  that  as  things  are  at  present  con» 
ducted,  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  earnings  of  agricultural  labour¬ 
ers,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  general  extension  of  this  manu¬ 
facture,  would  carry  with  it  an  extension  of  poverty  and  famine,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  effected,  even  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  would 
prove  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  entailed  on  an  unfortunate  country/ 
p.  699. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  recently  introduced  ; 
it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  probably,  at  no  far  distant 
period,  either  raise  the  price  of  labour  in  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  almost  wholly  usurp  its  place.  The  other  manufac¬ 
tures  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  if  we  except 
distillation ,  which  Mr.  Wakefield  introduces  under  this  head. 
Of  its  importance  to  the  revenue  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  W.’s 
statement,  (extracted  from  the  c  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Fees,  Gratuities,  &c.’)  that  the  entire  duty  which  should 
have  been  paid  on  home-made  spirits  consumed  in  Ireland, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,280,0001.  per  annum,  though  the 
duty  actually  received  thereon  was  little  more  than  664,G00h 
The  moral  influence  of  this  vocation  may  be  partly  estimated 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  five  years  from  1802  to  1806, 
13,4-39  unlicensed  stills,  besides  other  apparatus,  were  actually 
seized;  but  the  ‘Report’  must  be  consulted  by  those  who 
wish  to  contemplate  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  deceit 
on  record,  in  the  annals  of  financial  government.  Remoter 
effects  upon  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish  must  be  studied 
on  the  spot.  Our  author  however  brings  forward  a  few  docu* 
ments  to  prove  its  important  physical  effects.  The  reduced 
price  of  spirits  a  few  years  ago  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  why  the  number  of  patients  on  the  books  of  the  4  Sick  Poor 
Institution  of  Dublin,’  in  theyearl810,  was  greater  by  1,006  than 
in  the  twelve  months  preceding  ;  and,  that  in  the  Fever  Hospital 
the  monthly  average  of  admission  increased  from  85  to  167, 
and  the  monthly  average  of  deaths  from  6  to  14. 

*  The  many  wretched  victims  to  this  fascinating  indulgence,  are  not 
confined  to  youth  nor  old  age  ;  to  sex  nor  condition  ;  so  that  an  incon¬ 
siderate  observer  would  be  more  inclined  to  conclude,  that  measures  had 
been  actually  adopted  more  with  a  View  to  encourage  this  perverted  appetite 
than  to  restrain  it  within  moderate  boundaries.  So  frequently  do  instance* 
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of  furious  madness  present  themselves  to  me,  and  arising  from  long  con¬ 
tinued  inebriety,  that  I  seldom  have  occasion  to  inquire  the  cause,  from 
the  habit  which  repeated  opportunities  have  given  me,  at  first  sight,  of  de¬ 
tecting  its  well  known  ravages.’ 

The  supposed  benefit  to  the  revenue  is  justly  represented  by 
our  author  as  an  illusion,  since  the  diminution  which  it  sustains 
from  the  consequent  prevalence  of  vice,  idleness,  and  misery 
far  more  than  balances  its  sordid  returns. 

Among  the  natural  advantages  which  Ireland  possesses,  with¬ 
out  applying  them,  extensively,  either  to  her  comfort  or  emolu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Wakefield  places  the  fisheries  in  a  prominent  situ¬ 
ation,  and  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  gathering  in¬ 
formation  respecting  them  from  a  variety  of  authors.  This 
branch  of  industry  deserves  attention  from  the  demand  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  observance  of  fasts  by  the  Catholics,  from  the 
extraordinary  facilities  which  the  situation  of  the  island  affords, 
and  from  the  advantage  which  such  a  nursery  of  seamen  would 
prove  to  the  nation.  The  Nymph  bank  to  the  south  of  Ireland, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Doyle  in  1736,  appears  to  he  admirably 
suited  for  the  white  fishery  ;  and  Mr.  Dutton  in  his  Survey  of 
Clare  asserts  that  6  £000  vessels  might  be  easily  loaded  in  a 
season  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the  best  quality.’ 
The  herring  fishery  appears  to  be  very  much  upon  the  decline, 
though  the  western  shore  of  Ireland  is  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  for  the  cod  and  ling  fishery.  The  only  boats 
used  there,  at  present,  are  corracles,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  a  horse’s  or  bullock’s  hide,  and  exactly 
resembling  the  Greenland  women’s  boats,  or  Umiak,  except 
that  the  latter  are  double  the  length  of  the  Irish  vessels.  They 
are  very  buoyant,  and  Pliny’s  account  that  the  ancient  Britons 
crossed  over  in  them  to  Ireland  is  perfectly  credible.  The 
total  number  of  men  enrolled  as  Sea  Fencibles,  which  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  fishermen  of  Ireland,  is  seated  by  our  author, 
from  a  list  furnished  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  at  9,911. 

The  length  to  which  our  observations  have  run,  prevents 
us  from  either  offering  extracts  from  the  remaining  parts  of 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  work,  or  attempting  to  analyse  his  account, 
of  the  'political  state  of  the  country.  Other  and  better  op¬ 
portunities  of  entering  into  that  wide  field  of  discussion  will 
shortly  be  afforded  us.  As  observed  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  we  are  far  from  considering  this  as  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Mr.  W.’s  publication  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
with  the  Jess  reluctance  that  we  have  abstained  from  com¬ 
bining  it  with  the  views  we  have  now  endeavoured,  however 
slightly  and  imperfectly,  to  sketch  for  the  information  of 
those  who  honour  this  journal  with  their  perusal. 
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Art.  III.  The  Loyalists ,  An  Historical  Novel,  By  the  author  of  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man,  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  3  vols.  l2mo.  Longman  and 
Co.  1812. 

gOME  respect  which  we  had  contracted  for  Mrs.  West  as  a 
well-meaning  writer,  but,  especially,  a  pointed  challenge 
(  to  those  only  who  have  a  relish  for  stern  virtue  and  grave  re¬ 
flection,’  which  we  consider  as  almost  a  personal  address, 
induced  us  to  take  the  present  volumes  into  review  ;  and  now 
whether  or  not  a  few  4  grave  reflections,’  suggested  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal,  be  such  as  she  will  cordially  approve,  we  conceive  our¬ 
selves  forbidden  by  a  4  stern  virtue’  to  withhold  them. 

By  a  novel,  however  weighty  may  be  its  pretensions,  we 
expect  at  least  to  be  entertained.  It  is  the  essence  of  re¬ 
laxation  that  it  shall  not  fatigue,  of  an  amusement  that  it 
really  enliven  us  ;  and  he  that  has  only  trifles  to  present,  must 
provide,  at  least,  that  they  are  agreeable  trifles,  as  palatable 
as  they  are  wholesome.  Conscious  of  this  expectation,  Mrs. 
West  anticipates  objection,  and  endeavours  to  meet  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  her  readers  by  premising,  that  it  is  no  trifle 
which  she  presumes  to  offer- — neither  4  foreign  luxuries,’  nor 
4  modern  cooking,’  but  4  plain  old  English  food.’  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  some  such  apology  was  requisite ;  for  the  construction 
and  execution  of  the  work,  as  a  story,  are  below  remark  ;  and 
can  no  otherwise  excite  the  idea  of  a  4  luxury,’  than  as  the 
whole  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

4  The  tale  she  chooses  as  a  vehicle,  aims  at  conveying  in¬ 
struction  to  the  present  times,  under  the’  solemn  4  form  of  a 
chronicle  of  the  past — -and  to  this  end,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
determined  apology  for  Charles  the  first.  But  when  a  kind 
of  silent  compromise  has  been  made  between  indignation  and 
pity,  and  personal  sufferings  or  virtues  have  been  allowed,  in 
some  degree,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  censure,  it  is  seldom 
the  part  of  judicious  friendship  to  drag  the  unhappy  cha¬ 
racter  again  into  notice,  and  to  refresh  the  public  memory 
with  circumstances,  which  it  would  he  more  charitable  to 
forget,  than  to  attempt  to  palliate.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that 
such  as  are  habituated  to  look  with  a  calm  eye,  even  upon  those 
great  events  which  involve  the  interests  of  nations,  should  be 
ultimately  sighed  or  terrified  out  of  sober  conviction,  resulting 
from  deliberate  research,  by  a  novel, — much  less,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  by  such  a  novel,  as  that  with  which  we  are  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

If  any  thing  in  form  of  a  proposition  could  be  disentangled 
from  the  perplexity  of  thought  and  expression  which  cha¬ 
racterises  the  present  volumes,  a  few,  such  as  the  following, 
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might  appear  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  author,  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  work. 

King  Charles  the  first,  seeing  that  he  was  King  Charles 
the  first,  was  the  most  innocent,  most  excellent,  and  most  in¬ 
jured  of  blessed  martyrs. 

All  opposers  of  this  innocent  prince  were,  without  doubt, 
the  wickedest  miscreants  of  mankind — Judas  and  Pontius 
Pilate  (not)  excepted. 

No  language  is  sufficiently  expressive  and  heart-rending,  to 
describe  the  final  crime  of  these  regicides  ;  the  bare  recollection 
of  which,  is  ever  to  plunge  all  loyal  subjects  in  extremest  des¬ 
pondency. 

Nevertheless,  they  are,  at  all  times,  seasons  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  recollect  the  same. 

The  church,  such  as  it  was  then,  such  as  it  is  now,  such 
as  we  devoutly  hope  it  ever  will  be,  is  immaculate,  infallible, 
and  is  to  be  defended  by  all  her  dutiful  offspring,  whether 
agreeably  to  truth  and  conscience, — or  otherwise. 

Ail  separatists  from  this  church,  (with  one  single  exception 
for  the  sake  of  charity,)  were  and  are  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites, 
or,  as  much  as  possible,  both. 

A  1  persons  desiring  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  are  enemies 
to  our  holy  religion;  or  dangerously  presumptuous  in  their 
state  of  mind — no  layman  being  capable  thereof.  Or,  finally, 
if  he  were,  he  had  better  not. 

With  this  corps  of  invincibles,  by  means  of  which  all  in¬ 
trusion  of  inconvenient  facts,  principles,  and  inferences,  is 
precluded,  Mrs.  West  sallies  forth  into  the  fields  of  controversy, 
both  political  and  religious,  and  there  exhibits  (for  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  sake  we  are  concerned  to  say)  an  equal  degree  of 
temerity  and  weakness,  of  unfairness  and  want  of  skill— com¬ 
manding  as  little  the  gratitude  of  one  party,  as  the  respect  or 
apprehension  of  the  other. 

Resolute  in  her  vindication  of  the  prince,  our  author 
proceeds,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  vilify  the  people  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  attempts  to  delineate  the  religion  of  the  times 
under  the  most  disgusting  features  of  enthusiasm  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  Without  a  single  stroke  of  nature,  or  any  thing 
like  individual  marking,  to  assist  in  developing  her  idea,  she 
bestows  upon  it  incessant  labour,  and  touches  and  retouches 
with  persevering  imbecility.  But  even  if  the  religion  of  the 
popular  parlies  had  been  exclusively  such  as  here  represented, 
we  should  still  have  two  objections  to  this  elaborate  portraiture  ; 
one,  uponthe  ground  of  taste,  the  other  of  principle.  From  the 
historian  we  require  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  His  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  coarse  and  unpleasing,  but  he  is  responsible  only 
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for  their  being  genuine.  In  this  respect,  the  writer  of  an 
historical  novel  possesses  one  advantage,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  taste,  he  is  bound  to  exercise.  Should  his  subject  appear 
incorrigibly  disagreeable,  he  must  relinquish  it:  if  only  par¬ 
tially  so,  he  must  select  and  modify,  at  least  so  far  as  that  the 
offensive  shall  never  be  prominent:  it  may  be  given  at  a 
glance,  but  it  must  not  be  rudely  exhibited,  nor  long  dwelt 
upon.  "Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more  unpleasing, 
than  those  representations  which  are  placed  by  Mrs.  West  in 
the  fullest  light.  Instead  of  indicating  disgusting  character, 
by  well  chosen  definite  touches,  by  which  the  imagination 
is  neither  defiled  nor  distressed,  and  which  brighten  and  rer 
lieve  the  composition  by  forcible  contrasts  rather  than  by 
loading  it  with  shade,  Mrs.  West  presents  the  broad  portrait 
in  distinct  ugliness,  and  this,  not  only  without  apology,  but 
with  seeming  pleasure,  and  at  every  possible  opportunity  ; 
till  good  taste  resents  the  vulgarity,  as  well  as  good  principle 
the  profaneness,  to  which  it  is  thus  familiarized.  The  sight 
is  a  painful  one — a  human  deformity— which  can  only  distress 
a  delicate  eye,  and  which  it  is  not  in  duty  called  to  behold. 
Purity  in  taste,  as  well  as  in  morals,  is  best  preserved,  not  by 
studying  among  the  foul  and  revolting,  but  by  contemplating 
pure  models,  by  familiarity  with  whatever  is  chaste  and  ele  * 
gant ;  and  if  an  anomaly  sometimes  arises  in  a  Hogarth,  or  a 
Crabbe,  where  Genius  sets  a  barbarous  foot  upon  Taste,  in 
order  to  pursue  its  own  eccentricities  without  restraint  or  re¬ 
monstrance,  we  regard  it  as  a  daring  exception  to  rule,  and 
not  as  a  precedent  by  which  rule  is  abolished. 

But  if  thus  far  our  objection  is  a  matter  of  taste,  we  have  a 
more  serious  charge  upon  the  ground  of  principle.  And  here, 
to  say  the  least,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  good  likely  to 
result  from  such  an  exposure  of  fanatical  impiety.  Unless 
Mrs.  West  designed  her  work  for  a  very  low  and  particular 
circulation,  and  foresaw  the  humble  trades  and  offices  through 
which  it  might  pass,  in  detached  sheets,  to  the  generality  of 
her  readers,  we  perceive  neither  motive  nor  apology  for  the 
labour  she  has  bestowed.  Is  it  possible  that  readers  having  4  a 
relish  for  stern  virtue  and  grave  reflection’  should  require  it  ? 
is  it  possible,  rather,  that  it  should  not  irrecoverably  disgust 
them  ?  No  one  it  istrue,  can  more  essentially  serve  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cause,  than  by  detecting  those  errors,  which,  according  ot 
the  predictions  of  its  founder,  continue  to  grow  up,  as  tares 
among  the  wheat.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attaining 
correct  views  of  Christian  truth  and  practice, — with  a  tender 
concern  for  the  immortal  interests  of  man,  endangered  by  falsp 
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conceptions — and  evincing,  throughout,  a  lively  regard  to 
the  glory  of  God,  that  writer  is  justly  revered,  who  endea¬ 
vours  to  present  religious  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  as  it  stands 
in  scripture  ;  who  detects  the  sophisms  by  which  false  infer¬ 
ences  and  licentious  conduct  are  derived  from  sound  and  pure 
principles  ;  who  enters  into  the  coverts  of  the  heart,  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  plausible  error  by  which  it  is  deceived,  or  the  secret 
sin  which  it  consents  to  cherish.  But  the  labours  of  such  a 
writer  are  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  caution — of  solemnity — 
and  by  a  conscientious  delicacy  of  touch,  which  renders  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  no  side  stroke  is  intended  to  fall  upon  genuine 
piety,  and  which  prevents  such  a  misapplication  from  being 
made  by  scoffing  or  even  by  careless  readers  :  misconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  treacherous  design,  are  equally 
guarded  against.  But  when  the  language  of  piety  is  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  impious,  and,  partly  pure  and  partly  cor¬ 
rupt,  is  exposed  to  derision  or  inevitably  excites  disgust,  the 
consequence  is,  a  vague  confounding  of  sincere  and  hypo¬ 
critical  character:  and,  subsequently,  whenever  similar  terms 
are  employed,  similar  baseness  is  attributed,  however  different 
the  situation,  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and  the  meaning 
affixed  to  them.  Thus,  the  purest  doctrines,  and  feelings  the 
most  genuine,  become  the  objects  of  indiscriminate  reproba¬ 
tion  :  all  feeling  is  stigmatized  as  enthusiasm;  every  mystery 
is  resolved  into  absurdity;  zeal,  into  fanaticism;  and  conscien¬ 
tious  self  denial  into  hypocritical  sanctity. 

We  presume  that  few  Christian  readers  have  perused  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  more  especially  his  Borough,” 
without  acutely  feeling  the  evil  of  which  we  here  complain. 
By  referring,  for  a  moment,  to  a  writer  so  generally  known, 
we  may  illustrate  our  remarks  upon  the  obscure  performance 
before  us.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  from  the  sloughs 
of  vice  into  which  Mr.  Crabbe  appears  to  dive,  with  a  strange¬ 
ly  inelegant  pleasure,  such  characters  might  be  dragged  as  the 
sanctimonious  villains  he  so  often  depicts.  Undeniably,  there 
(ire  depraved  pretenders  to  religion  in  the  world.  But  does  it 
not  appear  equally  manifest,  that  a  mind  feeling  delicately  for 
the  honour  of  religion,  could  never  have  voluntarily  become 
their  historian  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  by  portraits  thus  gross 
and  revolting,  the  correct  sensibility  ot  Christian  readers  is 
shocked  and  violated  r  To  decide  upon  the  propriety  and  uti¬ 
lity  of  such  exhibitions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  their 
effect  upon  the  sceptical  or  the  profane.  Vital  religion,  how¬ 
ever  pure,  is  the  object  to  which  they  attach  descriptions 
which  properly  apply  to  none  but  its  basest  counterfeits  ;  and, 
with  effrontery  re-assured,  they  compliment  their  own  impiety 
as  frank  and  generous,  ill  comparison  with  what  they  regard, 
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in  every  instance,  as  hypocritical  devotion.  The  pleasure  and 
triumph  with  which  such  productions  are  read  by  men  of  the 
world,  prove  clearly  the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed,  and 
the  licentious  inferences  which  are.  drawn  from  them.  For, 
with  readers  of  this  description,  it  cannot  be  a  desire  to  distin¬ 
guish  and  vindicate  genuine  piety,  which  renders  such  wri¬ 
tings  acceptable.  To  confound  piety  with  hypocrisy,  truth 
with  error,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  artifice  of  the  father  of  lies, 
continues  to  be  the  characterizing  aim  of  such  as  are  led  cap¬ 
tive  at  his  will  ;  and  to  behold  religion  in  its  native  graceful¬ 
ness — pure,  without  moral  stain,  and  simple  without  addition 
and  foreign  ornament — excites  the  inveterate  malignity  of  both, 
— the  determined  opposition  of  force,  of  sophistry,  or  of  wit. 

Exactly  the  same  effect  as  is  produced  by  these  representa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  would  result,  we  conceive,  from  those  of 
Mrs.  West,  if  exhibited  with  equal  ability,  and  introduced, 
thereby,  to  equal  notice.  Successive  pages  are  filled  with  dis^ 
plays  of  coarse,  broad,  distressing  impiety,  to  no  good  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  appears  to  us,  but  offending  extremely  against  pure 
taste  and  religious  feeling.  It  is  true,  we  are  constrained  to 
tolerate,  in  the  ease  of  seme  illustrious  offenders,  representa¬ 
tions  of  an  unpleasant  kind  ;  they  are  given  so  much  with  the 
force  of  genius,  and  preserve  so  chastely  the  simplicity  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  we  almost  forgive  the  offence  ;  or,  at  least,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  plea  of  a  powerful  temptation  to  extenuate 
the  outrage.  But  when  a  feeble  writer  is  seen  labouring  after 
his  idea,  instead  of  driving  before  it,  we  have  no  mercy  to 
waste  upon  such  wilful,  persevering  transgression. 

Few  of  our  readers,  it  is  probable,  will  undertake  to  judge 
for  themselves,  of  the  propriety  of  any  remarks  we  may  offer. 
It  would  he  a  labour  to  which,  in  charity,  we  cannot  advise 
them.  But  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  enlightened  views 
and  historical  accuracy  of  this  zealous  writer,  a  few  specimens 
may  suffice.  In  describing  a  certain  somebody,  she  observes, 
that  4  he  was  a  Christian  an  4  indispensibie  requisite,’  of 
course,  but  not,  it  seems,  of  paramount  importance,  for,  4  yet 
more ,’  says  our  author,  4  he  steadily  adhered  to  the  established 
church.’  From  this  distinct  avowal,  this  judicious  climax,  it 
will  be  expected,  that  Mrs.  West  is  not  a  little  adventurous  in 
friendship,  or  courageous  in  combat.  But  any  hope,  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  so  hardy  a  champion,  is  annihilated  by 
the  unhappy  concession  with  which  she  commences  a  formal 
and  elaborate  defence  of  her  favourite  establishment.  4  The 
Church  of  England,  like  all  human  institutions'  &c.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  friends  of  the  establishment  will  start  to  see  the 
fabric  thus  undermined,  and  that  by  so  zealous  an  ally.  Pro¬ 
nounce  any  Church  to  be  a  human  institution,  and  you  thereby 
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at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  Church  of  Christ  ;  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  either  in  its  origin,  its  governor, 
its  spirit,  or  its  principles.  Declare  any  church  to  be  a  human 
institution,  and,  like  other  human  institutions,  its  authority 
must  depend  upon  human  opinion,  and  free,  individual  con¬ 
sent.  Its  enactments  may,  or  may  not  be  just  ;  its  deci¬ 
sions  must  be  fallible :  and  doubtless  any  who  could  trace 
their  own  ritual  and  discipline  to  higher,  to  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  would  not  only  be  justified  in  dissent  but  would  even  be 
criminal  in  conformity* 

But  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  including  those  of 
private  judgement,  the  views  of  Mrs.  West  are  of  that  enligh¬ 
tened  kind,  which  distinguished  the  monastic  retirement  of  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  centuries.  In  a  formal  conference  between  a 
presbyterian,  and  an  episcopalian  divine,  which  the  passage 
already  cited  most  unhappily  introduces,  the  former,  having 
rashly  asserted,  that,  ‘  all  opinions  might  be  promulgated 
with  equal  freedom,  and  every  person  left  at  liberty  to  inter¬ 
pret  scripture  as  he  pleased,  and  to  serve  God  in  his  own  way,* 
Dr.  Beaumont,  the  personifier  of  Mrs.  West’s  theological  sen¬ 
timents,  conceives  in  reply: 

i  That  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  give  occasion  to  much  talk  about 
religion,  but  would  ripen  none  of  its  fruits.  The  attention  of  most  nien, 
would  be  too  much  engrossed  by  temporal  pursuits,  to  exercise  this  privi¬ 
lege  of  choice,  till  sickness  or  calamity  urged  them  to  think  of  a  future 
world.  Weak  minds  would  be  ever  learning,  and  never  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  best  disposed  would  be  most  apt  to  fall 
into  error  from  extreme  solicitude  to  be  right.’  ‘  So  there  would  be  endless 
dispute,  nice  sifting  of  abstract  ideas,  and  censorious  inquisitiveness  into 
the  spiritual  state  of  our  neighbours,  but  little  humility,  charity,  or  true 
piety;  which  consist  in  grateful  adoration  of,  and  sincere  obedience  to 
our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  and  not  in  speculations  on  the 
incomprehensible  nature,  and  unfathomable  purposes  of  God.  From 
such  unedifying  pursuits,  our  church,  in  her  articles,  dissuades  even  her 
riper  members !  how  much  more  then  must  she  in  her  elementary  instruc¬ 
tions,  avoid  exciting  a  taste  for  them  in  the  tender  minds  of  her  catechu¬ 
mens.’ 

To  much  of  this  we  should  say,  too  true,  Madam!  very 
good  !  right  indeed  !  but  not  at  ail  to  the  point, — to  your  own 
point,  or  any  connected  with  it.  Without  doubt,  ‘the  atten¬ 
tion  of  most  men  is  too  much  engrossed  by  temporal  pursuits’  ; 
but  your  prescriptions  are  in  no  way  calculated  to  lessen  the 
evil.  The  only  way  to  do  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  require 
men  to  think  for  themselves.  And  certainly  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  in  what  respect  any  creed  could  be  beneficial  to 
men,  whose  minds  were  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  it,  too 
groveling  to  perceive  its  value,  and  too  ignorant  and  unthink«» 
ing,  to  make  it  rationally  their  own. 
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But,  without  disputing  every  inch  of  ground  thus  entangled 
and  insecure,  we  acknowledge  that  we  do  understand  Mrs. 
West,  and  perceive  that  her  train  of  reasoning  is  designed  to 
prove  the  utility  of  having  opinions  as  by  Law  established,  in 
preference  to  conviction  resulting  from  individual  inquiry. 
But  d  oes  she  intend  to  enforce  this  reasoning  by  add¬ 
ing  soon  after,  fi  most  assuredly,  human  governments  have 
no  power  to  inhibit  man  from  interpreting  the  word  of  God 
as  his  conscience  dictates  ?’  Seeing,  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,  we  augur  ill  for  Mrs.  West’s  logic, 
unless  one  or  the  other  of  these  propositions  be  withdrawn. 
The  plan  from  which,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  these  frightful 
evils,  this  spiritual  anarchy,  would  result,  is  that  of  leaving 
(  every  person  at  liberty  to  interpret  scripture  as  he  pleased, 
and  to  serve  God  in  his  own  wav.’  Yet,  if  none  ‘  have  power 
to  inhibit  him  from  interpreting  the  word  of  God  as  his  con¬ 
science  dictates,’  we  are  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  reasonable  plan, 
essentially  different  ;  and  must  leave  it  to  the  further  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Mrs.  West,  or  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor,  to 
find  out  tne  difficult  medium. 

L — rafter  due  consideration,  and  all  reasonable  deference  to 
whatever  is  ancient  or  instituted,  to  the  opinions  of  great  men, 
and  little  men,  of  good  men,  and  bad  men — if  ultimately  it 
should  appear,  that  this  dangerous  plan  is  founded  upon  apos¬ 
tolic  practice,  and  conforms  to  the  clear  precept  of  scripture, 
we  shall  feel  neither  responsible  nor  anxious  for  the  result. 
Should  we  perceive  the  authority  of  heaven  for  ever}’  man’s 
being  “  fully'persuaded  in  his  own  mind,”  rather  than  in  that 
of  his  spiritual  teacher;  should  we  meet  with  any  popular  com¬ 
mand  to  “  search  the  scriptures” — any  eulogium  upon  such 
noble  believers,  as,  instead  of  yielding  implicit  assent,  even 
to  apostolic  teaching,  examined  the  scriptures  for  themselves, 
and  thus  became  rationally,  not  authoritatively  convinced; 
should  precepts  and  facts  such  as  these  he  found  in  the  Bible, 
we  shall  tremble  neither  for  the  church  at  large,  nor  for  the 
meanest  of  its  members,  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty 
thus  supremely  authorised  It  is  not  denied,  that  even  truth 
may  be  abused  and  perverted  ;  or  that  institutions  clearly  di¬ 
vine  are  exposed  to  those  evils  which  attend  the  present  disor¬ 
dered  condition  of  human  nature.  *  All  the  plans  of  benevo¬ 
lence  which  have  ever  been  devised,’  says  a  Christian  orator, 
‘  have  proceeded  on  a  necessary  compromise  with  contingent 
evils.’  But  these,  which  belong  to  the  subject,  and  are  in  no 
respect  chargeable  upon  the  system,  are  incomparably  less  to  be 
dreaded,  than  such  as  accrue  from  the  qualifications  and  super¬ 
additions  of  human  wisdom.  Man,  at  his  peril,  puts  forth  a 
fiand  to  that  ark,  which  God  undertakes  to  conduct  in  safety. 
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Proceeding  in  the  conference  already  noticed,  (which  takes 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,)  as  far  as  to  the  episcopal  constitution  of 
the  church,  Mrs.  West  compendiously  observes,  (in  order,  we 
conclude,  briefly  to  set  aside  all  further  controversy,)  that 
4  such,  without  exception,  was  the  government  of  the  church 
for  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years:  and  during  that  period, 
scarce  any  objections  were  started  against  its  utility.’  From 
what  epoch  does  our  author  calculate  this  peaceful  period  ? 
Mosheim  informs  us,  that,  4  in  early  times'  (when,  if  ever,  we 
presume  the  true  apostolic  discipline  could  be  ascertained) 
4  in  every  Christian  church  the  people  were  undoubtedly  the 
4  first  in  authority  ;  for  the  apostles  shewed,  by  their  own  ex- 
4  ample,  that  nothing  of  moment  was  to  be  carried  on,  or  de- 
4  termined,  without  the  consent  of  tire  assembly.’ — 4  It  was 
4  therefore  the  assembly  of  the  people  which  chose  their  own 
4  rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  them,  by  a  free  and  authori- 
4  tative  consent,  when  recommended  by  others.’  And  Dupin, 
a  Catholic,  speaking  of  the  three  first  centuries,  says,  that 
4  after  the  death  of  those  ministers,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
4  apostles,  the  people  chose  them.’  4  By  an  orderly  subordina- 
4  tion  of  Deacons,  and  Presbyters,  to  their  Bishops  ;’  says  an 
episcopalian  writer,  Dr.  Cave,  4  of  Bishops  to  their  immedi- 
6  ate  Metropolitans,  of  Metropolitans  to  their  respective  Pri- 
4  mates  or  Patriarchs;  and  by  a  mutual  correspondence,  be- 
4  tween  the  several  Primates  of  every  Diocese,  the  affairs  of 
4  the  Christian  church  were  carried  on  with  great  decorum  and 
4  regularity.’  This  constitution,  not  framed  tiil  the  time  of 
Constantine,  was,  as  the  Dr.  ingenuously  admits,  4  a  hu- 
4  man  contrivance,’  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Roman  civil 
government; — an  admission  so  similar  to  that  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  in  Mrs.  West,  that  we  are  disposed  to  leave  her 
in  quiet  possession  of  such  respectable  authority  ;  and  make 
no  further  comment,  upon  the  uniform,  episcopal  discipline 
of  the  church,  during  the  first  sixteen  centuries. 

How  fatally  blinding  is  party  zeal!  and  of  what  magnitude 
are  the  prejudices  (if  we  must  not  say,  bow  great  is  the  dis¬ 
ingenuousness)  of  a  determined  champion  ! 

*  The  venerable  Archbishop  Laud,’  says  Mrs.  West,  ‘  that  eminent  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Protestant  faith,  after  suffering  a  long  imprisonment,  was 
dragged  to  the  scaffold.  Thus,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  set  out 
for  Uxbridge,  with  their  banners  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  highest  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  realm ;  the  head  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his  Majesty’s 
personal  friend  !’ 

As  friends  to  the  king,  we  should  certainly  have  sup¬ 
pressed  this  confession,  so  little  to  his  majesty’s  personal  cre¬ 
dit.  But  waiving  the  want  of  judgement  with  which  our  au- 
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thor  executes  her  own  designs,  we  advert  merely  to  the  vene¬ 
rable  character  of  the  prelate,  whom  she  regards  with  such 
tender  devotion.  A  short  extract  from  his  diary,  which  may 
not  be  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  which  entirely 
agrees  with  the  impression  left  by  his  general  conduct,  will 
render  it  somewhat  difficult,  we  presume,  to  entertain 
that  reverence  which  is  repeatedly  challenged  for  him  by 
this  enlightened  admirer.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of 
Dr.  Leighton,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  that 
name;  and  the  detail  of  whose  sufferings,  during  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  was  so  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
that  when  presented  in  a  memorial  to  the  Commons,  the 
reading  of  it  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  their  tears.  The 
memorandum  is  as  follows  ;  fi  Friday,  Nov.  16.  Leighton  was 

*  severely  whipped;  and  being  set  in  the  pillory,  he  had 
4  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and 

*  branded  on  one  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  and  on  that 
4  day  se’nnight,  his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose  and  face 
4  not  being  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in 
4  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  remainder  of  his  sentence 

*  executed  upon  him  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting 
4  the  other  side  of  the  nose,  and  branding  the  other  cheek.’ 
While  this  sentence  was  pronouncing,  the  venerable  prelate 
stood  up,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  it.  The  crime  of  Dr. 
Leighton,  well  known  for  talents  and  learning,  was  a  work, 
published  by  him,  offensive  to  the  prelacy ;  while  others, 
written  by  avowed  papists  in  support  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
were  sanctioned  and  patronized  by  this  eminent  defender  of  the 
protestant  faith ;  a  man,  too  nearly  akin  in  temper  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  him  upon  whom  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith, 
was  first  bestowed.  The  zeal  of  Laud  for  re-introducing 
the  ritual  superstitions  of  popery,  is  sufficiently  known  ;  and 
from  it,  as  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  4  proceeded  a  schism 
4  among  the  bishops  themselves,  and  a  great  deal  of  un- 
4  charitableness  among  the  learned  and  moderate  clergy, 
4  towards  one  another.  For  many  who  loved  the  established 
4  government  of  the  church,  yet  liked  not  any  novelties, 
4  and  so  were  liable  to  entertain  jealousies  that  more  was 
4  intended  than  was  hitherto  proposed.’  Must  we  not  re¬ 
peat,  how  fatally  blinding  is  party  zeal  !  and  of  what  mag¬ 
nitude  are  the  prejudices  (even  if  we  do  not  say,  how  great 
is  the  disengenuousness)  of  a  determined  champion. 

The  few  promiscuous  extracts  already  made  are  suffici¬ 
ent,  we  presume,  to  illustrate  that  part  of  our  author’s  creed 
which  we  condensed  for  her  into  a  regular  proposition — 
that  the  church  is  to  be  defended  by  all  her  dutiful  offspring, 
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— whether  agreeably  to  truth  and  conscience,  or  otherwise. 
In  vindicating  the  royal  sufferer,  she  exhibits  not  less  strike 
ingly  the  constancy  and  temerity  of  her  ’friendship ;  and 
neglects  no  opportunity,  which  either  presents  itself  or  can 
be  contrived,  for  lauding  his  character,  or  for  lamenting  his 
misfortunes.  4  The  unhappy  Charles,  faultless  as  a  man, 
and  at  worst  only  ill-advised  as  a  monarch,’  says  Mrs.  W. 
Now,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  allow,  that  the  principles 
of  veracity,  of  humanity,  of  honour  and  justice,  might  be 
violated  by  a  king,  without  impeaching  his  innocence  as  a 
man,  we  should  scruple  to  admit  that  the  public  errors  of 
this  unhappy  prince,  were  solely  those  of  his  counsellors* 
To  the  ‘fatal  inflexibility  of  the  king  himself,’  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  some  of  the  leading  mischiefs  of  his  reign,  and  de¬ 
terminations  heavy  with  blood.  It  is  observed  by  Coke, 
his  apologist,  4  that  as  his  actions  were  without  counsel ,  sud- 
4  den  and  inconsiderate  ;  so  were  his  resolutions  as  variable 
4  and  uncertain  ;9  and  4  if  any  advised  him  against  his  will 
4  he  would  never  ask  it  after.’  Bishop  Burnet  asserts,  that 
4  he  hated  all  who  offered  prudent  and  moderate  counsels. 
c  He  thought  it  flowed  from  a  meanness  of  spirit,  and  even 
4  when  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  follow  such  advices,  yet 
4  he  hated  those  who  gave  them.’  We  are  further  informed 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  that,  after  his  standard  was  erected  at 
Nottingham,  and  the  parliament  had  invited  him  to  return, 

4  all  hopes  of  an  army  seeming  desperate,  he  was  privately 
4  advised  by  some,  whom  he  trusted  as  much  as  any,  and 
4  whose  affections  were  as  intire  to  him  as  any  man’s,  to  give 
4  all  other  thoughts  over,  and  instantly  to  make  all  imagin- 
4  able  haste  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  the  parliament 
4  house  before  they  had  any  expectation  of  him.  And  they 
4  conceived  there  would  be  more  likelihood  for  him  to  pre- 
4  vail  that  way,  than  by  any  army  he  was  like  to  raise. 

4  And  it  must  be  solely  attributed  to  his  Majesty’s  own  reso- 
4  lution  that  he  took  not  that  course.’  But  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  certainly  was  his  majesty’s  personal  friend,  and  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  writing  the  Ilistory  of  his  Own  Times,  could  not 
of  course,  be  so  accurately^  informed  upon  such  subjects  as 
these  as  Mrs.  West. 

In  what  manner  our  author  acquits  herself  as  an  impartial 
historian,  and  enlightened  controversialist,  and  with  what 
care  and  judgement  she  enters  upon  a  difficult  service, 
our  readers  may  now  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  ascertain. 
For  ourselves,  we  advise,  (and  we  conjecture  that  the  advice 
may  not  be  wholly  new  to  her,)  that  she  abstain  from  con¬ 
troversy  till  she  have  learned  to  reason  ;  and  by  no  means  ex¬ 
pose  a  favourite  cause,  whether  religious  or  political,  by  en- 
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deavours  so  mortifying  to  its  friends,  and,  if  in  theological 
warfare  such  a  term  is  allowable  as  its  enemies,  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  them.  Perhaps,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  she  labours — the  contracted  and  clouded  views  she 
has  habituated  herself  to  take — her  pitiable  entanglement  of 
thought  and  expression — and  the  consequent  inconclusive¬ 
ness  of  her  most  elaborate  reasonings — it  would  be  too  severe,  to 
complain  of  any  misrepresentations  with  which  she  endeavours 
to  compensate  these  defects.  For  denied  the  assistance  of 
mis-statement,  and  false  colouring,  what  can  be  done,  in 
a  doubtful  cause,  by  a  poor  logician  ? — what  indeed,  but 
relinquish  it  ?  But  to  this  happy  alternative,  Mrs.  W<  st  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  pertinaciously  disinclined.  Expostulation,  re¬ 
monstrance,  warning,  do  but  animate  this  intrepid  contro¬ 
versialist.  Yet,  if  she  could  hear  a  friendly  whisper,  amidst 
the  clatter  of  weapons  she  has  so  little  skill  to  wield,  we 
should  intimate,  that  the  retired  occupations  of  a  u  Mother,’* 
or  the  story  of  a  “  Gossip,”  are  best  suited  to  her  situa¬ 
tion,  her  opportunities  of  research,  and  her  ability  to  reason; 
and  that  to  consign  King  Charles  to  the  care  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  the  Established  Church  to  that  of  Bishop  Hooker — to  all, 
or  even  to  any  of  the  bishops, — might  be  nearly  as  politic,  as 
to  stake  their  reputation  upon  the  learning  and  the  arguments, 
of  Mrs.  West, — an  eminent  novel  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Art.  IV. — Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  viz.  the  Clouds,  Plutus,  the  Frogs, 
the  Birds.  Translated  into  English  with  notes,  Bvo.  pp.  500.  Lack- 
ington  and  Co.  1812. 


^HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  composition,  of  which  we 
can  so  easily  conceive  the  hrstoccasion  and  rude  beginnings, 
and  the  minute  and  gradual  improvements,  as  of  comedy. 
Nothing  appears  more  natural,  than  that  at  some  season  of 
unrestrained  hilarity,  at  harvest-home,  or  when  the  vintage 
was  got  in,  some  wicked  wag,  full  of  the  “  veteris  Bacchi, 
pinguisque  ferinae,”  should  undertake  to  amuse  his  companions 
with  the  oddities  of  a  ridiculous  or  obnoxious  individual.  He 
would  suppose  him  in  some  ludicrous  situation— put  on  bis 
face  as  well  as  he  could — -use  his  cant  phrases  and  particular 
gestures — and,  exaggerating  and  caricaturing  the  whole,  he 
might  manage  to  give  the  taste  and  malignity  of  bis  rude 
audience  a  very  tolerable  afternoon’s  entertainment.  To 
support  a  monologue,  however,  would  be  difficult  and  tedious, 
and  his  memory  would  easily  supply  him  with  more  than  one 
fit  subject  of  mimicry.  He  would  probably,  therefore,  soon 
introduce  two  characters  in  dialogue,  playing  the  two  parts 
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alternately,  till  some  one  of  bis  companions,  ambitious  of  bis 
honours,  should  rid  him  of  half  the  burthen,  and  sustain  the 
conversation  with  him.  It  would  then  become  necessary  to 
preconcert,  in  some  measure,  the  story  and  the  dialogue  ;  and 
two  successful  performers  would  soon  draw  a  company  around 
them.  They  would  next  claim  some  reward  for  their  trouble, 
and  would  wander  about,  amongst  villages,  a  kind  of  strolling 
improvisatori ,  exacting,  at  fairs  and  festivals,  contributions 
from  the  lovers  of  drollery.  They  would  contrive  a  move- 
able  booth  in  which  they  might  receive  their  audience  in 
unfavourable  weather.  By  a  natural  division  of  labour,  the 
dialogue  would  soon  be  provided  for  the  performers  by 
another  hand,’  and  the  poet  and  the  player  would  become  dis¬ 
tinct  personages.  The  taste  of  the  auditory  would  in  time 
become  more  fastidious,  and  dresses  must  be  used,  appropriate 
to  the  characters.  Rude  scenery  too  would  begin  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  these  would  gradually  improve,  as  the  fables  of 
the  poet,  still  employed  about  particular  and  well-known 
persons,  grew  more  attractive,  and  drew  more  forcibly  the  at¬ 
tention  and  liberality  of  the  public. 

The  strolling  company  would,  from  a  consideration  of  in¬ 
terest,  manage  to  be  at  any  particular  place,  at  the  time 
when  the  pomp  and  pageantries  of  Pagan  worship  had  attract¬ 
ed  thither  a  great  concourse  of  people, — as  they  do  in  fact, 
among  ourselves,  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  fairs.  Thus  the 
festivities  of  the  theatre  would  connect  themselves  with  the 
■solemnities  of  religion,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Chorus,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama, 
interrupted  the  action  of  the  piece  with  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  When  regular  theatres  were  established,  this  con¬ 
nection  was  necessarily  dissolved,  and  the  chorus  then  took 
a  wider  range. 

It  appears  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  (who, 
all  our  readers  know,  was  the  chief  of  the  old  school  of 
comedy,)  great  magnificence  and  dexterity  must  have  been 
attained  in  the  scenery  and  machinery  of  the  stage.  We  do 
not  argue  from  the  expense  and  management  requisite  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  some  of  his  comedies,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  Clouds,  where  the  introduction  of  the  chorus* 
and  the  conflagration  of  the  school,  would  require  considerable 
ingenuity  ;  or  of  the  Birds,  of  which  the  winged  ‘dramatis  per¬ 
sonae’  would  occasion  inexperienced  dress-makers  much  per¬ 
plexity;  or  of  the  Frogs,  in  which  the  passage  of  Styx  is  a 
matter  of  even  greater  difficulty  ; — because  we  know7  the  poet 
is  used  to  make  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  good  nature 
and  imagination  of  the  audience,  when  the  wardrobe  and 
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machinery  of  the  theatre,  the  least  intitles  him  to  do  so. 
When  our  stage  had  scarcely  sufficient  decorations  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  country-house  from  a  banquetting-room,  Sbakspeare 
introduced  his  Tempest,  with  a  dialogue  on  board  a  ship,  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  occasion  for  a 
sea-fight  But  it  is  upon  record,  that  the  Athenians  lavished 
great  sums  upon  the  drama  ;  that  ^Eschylus  frightened  preg¬ 
nant  women  into  miscarriage  by  his  Chorus  of  Furies,  and  that, 
in  consequence  thereof,  a  decree  of  the  state  diminished  the 
number  of  the  chorus  from  fifty,  (an  army  of  players  not  often 
poured,  we  imagine,  even  on  the  stage  of  Covent-garden,) 
to  fifteen.  Of  all  the  advantages  which  spectacle  could  give 
him,  Aristophanes,  probably,  found  it  necessary  to  make  use, 
as  he  was  supporting  the  old  comedy  against  the  rival  writers 
of  the  middle  school,  and  as  his  partisans,  therefore,  must  have 
been  chiefly  among  the  populace,  who  may  be  supposed  most 
likely  to  be  taken  with  the  tricks  and  finery  of  the  play¬ 
house. 

We  say  that  the  partisans  of  the  old  comedy  must  have  been 
principally  among  the  populace  :  for  the  personality  and  scur¬ 
rility  of  its  satire  was  such,  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive  to 
have  been  tolerated  among  persons  of  any  high  degree  of 
civilization.  Not  only  was  the  greatest  possible  freedom  taken 
with  the  names  of  notorious  individuals,  but  the  very  persons 
were  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  masques  devised,  that 
copied  and  caricatured  their  countenances.  Thus  Socrates  is 
the  hero  of  the  u  Clouds the  66  Knights”  was  written 
against  Cleon,  who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  hint  at  the 
expediency  of  restraining  the  petulance  of  Aristophanes’s 
muse.  Euripides  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persona;  in  several 
plays.  ^Eschylus,  Demosthenes,  Nicias  and  others,  all  play 
their  parts  in  turn.  Of  the  personality  of  the  dialogue  the 
reader  may  take  a  few  specimens.  4  Si  quis  erat  dignus  des- 
cribi,’  says  Horace,  4  multa  cum  libertate  notabant —On  the 
first  entrance  of  the  Chorus  of  Clouds,  Strepsiades  asks, 

*  If  these  be  clouds,  (d’you  mark  me  ?)  very  clouds, 

How  came  they  metamorphos’d  into  v/omen  l 
Socr.  This  it  is  in  short, 

Hast  thou  ne’er  seen  a  cloud  which  thou  could’st  fancy 
Shap’d  like  a  centaur,  leopard,  wolf  or  bull  ? 

Streps .  Yea,  marry,  have  I,  and  what  then  ? 

Socr.  Why  then 

Clouds  can  assume  what  shapes  they  will,  believe  me  ; 

For  instance ;  should  they  spy  some  hairy  clown 
Rugged  and  rough  and  like  the  unlick’t  cub 
Of  Xenophantes,  strait  they  turn  to  centaur®, 

And  kick  at  him  for  vengeance. 
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Streps,  Well  done,  Clouds  ? 

But  should  they  spy  that  peculating  knave, 

Simon,  that  public  thief,  how  would  they  treat  him  ? 

Socr.  As  wolves — in  character  most  like  his  own. 

Streps.  Aye,  there  it  is  now,  when  they  saw  Cleonymus, 

That  dastard  run  -away,  they  turn’d  to  hinds 
In  honor  of  his  cowardice. 

Socr.  And  now, 

'  Having  seen  Clisthenes,  to  mock  his  lewdness 
They  change  themselves  to  women.’  pp.  35 — 37. 

In  the  “  Frogs,”  Bacchus  tells  Hercules,  he  is  going  to  th« 
shades  to  bring  back  Euripides. 

*  Here.  With  what  design  ? 

Bac .  I  want  a  clever  poet  We’ve  none  left 
Our  modern  ones  are  wretched. 

Here.  How  ?  I  pray. 

Is  Jophon  ^  dead  ? 

Bac.  The  only  good  one  he 
Remaining,  if  he’s  certainly  a  good  ©ne - 
But  that’s  a  question  I  am  not  so  clear  in. 

Here.  But  if  to  th’  shades  you  go  to  seek  a  poet. 

Say  why  not  Sophocles,  as  he’s  the  senior. 

Bac.  Not  him  by  any  means,  unless  indeed 
I  could  keep  Jophon  separate  from  him, 

To  try  what  he  without  his  sire  can  do. 

Besides,  Euripides,  a  crafty  fellow. 

Will  do  his  'best  to  get  away  with  me  ; 

But  Sophocles,  as  here,  is  there  content. 

Here,  Where’s  Agatho  ? 

Bac.  He’s  gone  away  from  me, 

A  worthy  bard,  the  darling  of  his  friends. 

Here.  Poor  fellow  !  where  ? 

Bac.  To  th’  banquet  of  the  blest. 

Here.  Where’s  Xenocles  ? 

Bac.  I  care  not ; — hang  the  dog  ! 

Here.  Pythangelus  ? 

Xanth.  Why  talk  you  not  of  me  ? 

I’m  sure  this  shoulder’s  bruis’d  most  horridly 

Here.  Say,  are  there  not  besides  an  endless  tribe 
Of  beardless  dramatists,  who  prate  so  fast. 

They  beat  Euripides  by  many  a  mile  ? 

Bac.  Aye  those  young  sprigs,  that  chatt’ring  nest  of  swallows^ 

*  I  want  a  clever  poet.  Bacchus  was  supposed  to  be  interested  iu  the  coinpositioa 
of  tragedy,  as  his  festivals  were  the  principal  occasions  upon  which  tragedies  were 
exhibited. 

\ - - — We’ ve  none  left , 

Our  modern  ones  are  zvrelchtd. 

An  application  of  a  line  out  of  the  (Eneus  of  Euripides. 

£  Jophon.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  supposed  to  avail  himself  of  his 
father’s  writings. 
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Corrupters  of  true  taste ;  and  wondrous  vain. 

If  by  uncommon  luck  they  chance  to  get 
A  single  play  appointed  for  performance. 

But  wheresoe’er  we  seek,  we  ne’er  can  find 
A  bard  endow’d  with  powers  to  produce 
Some  work  of  genuine  fancy.’  pp.  284— 286. 

In  the  Plutus,  Chremylus  and  his  servant  Cario  thus  exalt 
the  power  of  the  god  of  riches,  whom  they  have  just  got  into 
their  hands. 

&  Ch .  Is  it  not  this  man  that  maintains  the  army  in  Corinth  ? 

Ca.  Shall  not  Pamphilus  f  by  his  means  howl  ? 

Ch.  And  along  with  Pamphilus  his  friend  Belonopoles  ? 

Ca.  Is  it  not  for  his  sake 
We  bear  with  all  Agyrrius’  brutal  filth  ? 

Ch.  And  the  long  stories  of  Philepsius  ? 

Ca.  Did  not  he  make  our  treaty  with  the  Egyptians  ? 

Ch.  And  that  of  Lais  with  Philonides  ?  V.  172  of  the  original 'J. 

This  is  4Te  Lupe,  te  Mull,’  with  a  vengeance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  names  well  known 
to  the  audience  ;  and  the  reader  will  best  perceive  the  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  the  Athenian  stage,  by  supposing  for  a 
moment  such  notorious  names  substituted  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  as  Castlereagh,  Whitbread,  Wellington,  Wilber- 
force,  Canning,  Mrs.  Clarke,  or  as  Walter  Scott,  Baillie, 
Montgomery,  Rogers.  What  employment  for  the  counsellors  ! 
What  discussions  of  the  libel-law  ! 

Nor  is  Aristophanes  a  whit  more  tender  of  his  immortals. 
When  Bacchus  makes  his  descent,  in  the  Frogs,  he  puts  on 
an  old  lion’s-skin  of  Hercules’s.  Now  Hercules  himself  had 
once  descended  to  the  shades,  and  stolen  away  the  4  mastiff0 
Cerberus’  and  the  Lion’s-skin  is  recognized  by  ^Lacus, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  who  thereupon  threatens 
Bacchus  with  all  the  punishments  of  Tartarus,  and  goes  out 
to  prepare  them.  Bacchus,  in  his  fright,  persuades  his  slave 
Xanthias  to  put  on  the  fatal  dress.  Then 

*  Enter  a  Maid  Servant  of  Proserpine. 

M.  S.  Welcome,  dear  Hercules  !  Walk  in,  I  pray. 

Soon  as  the  goddess  heard  of  thy  arrival, 

She  straightway  bak’d  new  bread,  put  on  her  pots 
With  herbs  and  pulse  for  porridge,  on  the  fire 

*  In  quoting  from  any  plays,  besides  ‘  the  Clouds’  and  ‘  the  Frogs’  we  are 
obliged  to  translate  for  ourselves.  Why  we  should  do  this  in  the  ‘  Plutus,  and  th« 
Birds,’  translations  of  which  lie  before  us,  will  appear  hereafter. 

f  Pamphilus ,  h£  was  a  rich  usurer  at  Athens,  who  had  been  in  public  office, 
and  robbed  the  treasury;  of  which  being  convicted,  his  goods  were  confiscated, 
t  Tbs  editiou  that  we  quote  throughout  is  that  of  Brunck.  Ox.  ]810. 
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Laid  a  whole  ox,  and  made  most  curious  cheese-cakes. 

So  pray  walk  in. 

Xanth ,  Thou’rt  very  kind. 

Boy  !  follow  with  my  things. 

Bac.  Stir  at  thy  peril. — 

Because  in  sport  1  made  thee  Hercules, 

Art  thou  for  being  so  in  earnest  ?  Cease 
This  idle  jesting,  Xanthias,  and  again 
Hoist  up  thy  pack  and  carry  it. 

Xanth .  How’s  this  ? — 

Thou  can’st  not  think  of  stripping  me  so  soon 
Of  thy  own  gift  ? 

Bac .  Not  soon,  but  instantly.— 

Down  with  the  skin. 

Xanth .  I  do  attest  the  fact ; 

And  to  the  gods  commit  my  cause. 

Bac .  What  gods  ? 

O  foolish  vanity  !  to  hope  to  pass 

For  Hercules,  when  but  a  slave  and  mortal. 

Xanth .  ’Tis  well.  Here  take  it ;  but  ere  long,  please  God, 
Thou  may’st  again  perhaps  be  suing  to  me.’  pp.  317 — 318. 

Enter  Landlady. 

Landl.  Plathana  l  Plathana  !  Why  here  he  comes, 

The  very  rogue  that  went  into  our  inn 
And  eat  up  sixteen  loaves. 

Plath .  By  Jove  !  the  same. 

Xanth .  There’s  mischief  brewing  here  for  somebody.— 

Landl .  And  twenty  dishes  ready  drest  !—  those  too 
Not  your  low  priz’d  ones  truly.— 

Xanth.  Somebody 
Will  pay  for’t— 

Landl.  Then  a  quantity  of  garlic. — 

Bac .  Woman  thou  rav’st :  thou  know’st  not  what  thou  talk’stof. 
Plath .  Did’st  think  forsooth  I  should  not  recollect  thee 
In  those  fine  buskins  ? 

Landl.  Not  to  say  a  word 
Of  all  the  potted  meat,  and  the  green  cheese 
Which  in  the  very  vat  the  knave  devour’d.— 

And  then  when  I  insisted  upon  payment, 

He  frown’d  at  me,  and  roar’d  most  horribly. 

Xanth •  Exactly  like  him. — ’Tis  his  common  practice. 

Landl.  Then,  like  a  madman,  out  he  drew  his  sword. 

Xanth .  Alas  poor  woman  ! 

Plath.  Terrified  at  which 
We  ran  in  haste  up  stairs  ;  and  he  mean  time 
Took  to  his  heels,  and  carried  off  the  dish-clouts. 

Xanth.  That’s  he  again. 

Plath •  But  something  should  be  done. 

Landl.  Make  haste  and  call  the  president  Cleon* 

Bring  too  Hyperbolus,  if  thou  can’st  meet  with  him, 

That  we  may  punish  him. — Ah  shameless  glutton  ! 

Had  I  a  stone,  I’d  knock  out  those  vile  grinders 
With  which  thou  eat’st  my  property. 
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PlatJi .  And  I— 

Would  plunge  thee  in  the  fatal  pit. 

Landl.  And  I — 

Would  with  a  knife  cut  that  voracious  throat 
That  swallowed  down  my  cakes. 

Plath.  But  Pll  to  Cleon, 

And  bring  him  to  examine  thee  this  instant 
He’ll  fetch  it  out  of  thee,  I  warrant  him.  [j Exeunt  L.  &  P* 

Bac .  Perdition  seize  me  but  I  love  thee,  Xanthias. 

Xanth.  I  know,  I  know  thy  purpose — but  no  more  : 

No  more.  I’ll  not  be  Hercules. 

Bac.  Not  so 
My  little  Xanthias  i 

Xanth.  What  I  ? — In  me 
aTwere  foolish  vanity  to  hope,  to  pass 
For  Hercules,  when  but  a  slave  and  mortal. 

Bac.  I  know  thou’rt  angry  at  me,  and  with  reason  ; 

But  strike  me  if  thou  wilt,  Pll  not  reproach  thee  : 

And  if  in  future  I  again  would  strip  thee, 

May  I  myself,  my  wife  and  family. 

And  blear-ey’d  Archedemus  vilely  perish. 

Xanth .  I  do  accept  this  oath  of  thine ;  and  now, 

On  these  conditions,  I  resume  the  skin.’  pp.  317—324. 

Plutus  is  described  as,  (Plutus,  v.  260  of  the  original)  *  a 
dirty,  hunch-back’ d  wretch,  all  over  wrinkles,  with  no  hair  on 
his  head,  nor  a  tooth  in  his  gums* — and  Mercur}7  gets  off  no 
better. 

Nor  are  the  solemnities  of  the  Pagan  religion  less  pertinaci¬ 
ously  devoted  to  ridicule.  When  Plutus  is  carried  to  the  temple 
for  the  recovery  of  his  eye-sight,  Cario  the  slave  goes  with 
him,  and  the  next  morning  thus  reports  the  matter  to  his  mis-* 
tress,  who  asks  him  what  other  invalids  were  present. 

One  Neoclides,  a  blind  man,  but  such 
As  can  outshoot  in  knavery  and  theft 
Many  with  two  eyes  in  their  heads ;  and  others 
Plenty,  with  sore  diseases  of  all  kinds, 

From  all  parts.  Well,  the  priest  put  out  the  lamps. 

And  wished  us  all  good  night,  forewarning  us, 

If  any  one  should  chance  to  hear  a  noise, 

He  must  say  nothing.  So  we  all  lay  down 
In  order  due  ;  but  I  to  little  purpose, — 

I  could  not  sleep  ;  a  porridge-pot  which  stood 
At  an  old  woman’s  head,  had  wrought  in  me 
Such  aspirations  after  it :  at  last 
I  ventured  to  look  wp ; — good  heaven  !  the  priest 
Was  sweeping  from  the  sacred  table  all 
The  wafers,  and  the  figs,  and  after  that 
Visited  every  altar  in  its  turn 
To  see  if  any  eatables  were  left. 
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All  these  he  set  apart — in  his  own  bag. 

I  thought  there  must  reside  in  that  same  act 
Some  mighty  virtue,  so  I  started  up 
,  To  the  porridge' pot  directly. 

Mistress .  Oh  you  wretch  3 
Had  you  no  fears  of  the  god  ? 

Carlo.  Aye,  marry  had  I, 

Lest  with  the  advantage  of  his  crown  he  might 
Get  to  the  pot  before  me  ;  the  old  priest 
Had  taught  me  what  to  look  for  in  that  case. 

The  ancient  crone,  listening  the  noise  I  made, 

Put  out  her  hand.  I  gave  a  hiss,  and  caught  it 
Between  my  teeth,  as  if  I’d  been  a  serpent. 

She  drew  it  back  into  the  bed  at  once  : 

And  there  she  Jay,  coil’d  up  in  perfect  silence, 

Sweating  for  very  fear.  And  so  I  supp’d 
The  porridge  up,  and  when  I’d  had  my  fill 
Gave  over.  Plutus,  v.  665  of  the  original. 

The  Knights  furnishes  us  with  a  mock  oracle.  Demosthe¬ 
nes  and  Nicias  are  contriving  how  to  deprive  Cleon  (the  tan¬ 
ner)  of  the  ascendancy  he  has  acquired  over  the  populace. 
D  emosthenes  finds  it  written  in  an  oracle  that  the  tanner  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  sausage-seller,  and  meeting  with  a  sausage-, 
seller,  reads  him  the  oracle.  - 

*  When  as  the  tanner- bird  of  crooked  claws,* 

Shall  once  have  seized  the  dragon  in  his  jaws, 

Stupid  and  gorged  with  blood  ,  then  perish,  then, 

The  o’erbearing  Paphlagonians,  leek-fed  men, 

For  sausage-sellers  mighty  glories  spring, 

Unless  they  stick  to  trade  and  tripe-selling. 

Sausage- Seller.  And  how  does  this  then  point  at  me  ?  Come* 
tell  me. 

Dem.  The  tanner-bird  is  this  Paphlagonian  Cleon. 

S.  S.  But  then  the  crooheci claws. 

Dem.  This  only  means, 

His  hands  are  admirably  formed  for  filching, 

S .  S.  What  does  the  dragon  point  at  ? 

Dem.  This  is  plainest 

Of  all ;  a  dragon’s  long,  and  so  is  a  sausage  ; 

A  dragon’s  gorged  with  blood  too,  so  is  a  sausage.9 

Knights,  v.  197  of  the  original. 

The  political  and  moral  tendency  of  an  unbounded  freedom 
so  unmercifully  used,  we  are  not  grave  enough,  after  rising 
from  the  farces  of  Aristophanes,  to  consider  at  any  length.  The 
religion,  however,  which  could  invite  and  tolerate  such  abuse 
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of  itself,  its  ceremonies  and  its  gods,  could  not  be  worth  de¬ 
fending  from  it.  As  to  the  benefits  resulting  to  society,  from 
the  poet’s  having  a  lash  put  into  his  hand,  wherewith  to  scourge 
corruption  and  immorality  from  the  land,  we  think  it  pretty 
evident  that,  where  he  gave  one  stroke  out  of  regard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  he  would  give  two  from  personal  pique,  and  twenty 
to  make  the  spectators  laugh. 

Leaving  this  question,  however,  the  poetical  effect  of  the 
freedom  of  the  stage  is  evident  enough.  It  tended  to  produce 
farce  instead  of  comedy.  That  comedy,  whose  province  it  is 
to  imitate  iife  and  manners,  should  then  degenerate  into  farce, 
when  it  attempts  the  character  of  an  existing  individual,  may 
at  first  sight  seem  a  paradox.  But  the  truth  is  this.  If  the 
poet  looks  out  among  the  notorious  personages  of  his  day,  for 
a  subject  whereupon  to  fasten  his  satire,  and  wherewith  to 
make  his  audience  laugh,  he  will  be  caught,  not  by  those  mi¬ 
nute  traits  at  which  comedy  smiles,  and  which  he  might  min¬ 
gle  and  mould  into  an  original  character,  but  by  those  bolder 
oddities  and  eccentricities  which  he  may  at  once  embody  in 
farce,  and  by  which  he  may  safely  challenge  the  6  broad  grins’ 
and  horse  laughs  of  good-natured  spectators.  Why,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  Socrates  chosen  as  the  hero  of  a  comedy?  As¬ 
suredly,  not  because  he  was  a  compound  of  comical  qualities, 
which  every  one,  whether  be  knew  any  thing  of  Socrates  or 
not,  might  be  sure  to  recognize  in  someone  or  other  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  No,  but  because  the  poet  wanted  to  laugh  at — 
probably,  thought  to  laugh  down — the  petty  quibblings  and 
disingenuous  sophistry  of  the  schools.  How  far  Socrates  was 
justly  made  the  vehicle  of  his  satire  is  another  question  :  he 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  intention — made  the  schoolmen 
completely  ridiculous— but  he  has  not  drawn  a  character. 
He,  indeed,  who  wishes  to  draw  one,  will  proceed  after  a  very 
different  fashion.  Choosing  the  passion  or  habit  of  mind,  which 
he  purposes  to  hold  up  to  ridicule, — take  avarice  for  instance, 
or  a  pedantical  attachment  to  any  branch  of  learning, — he 
will  not  forthwith  personify  it,  as  Molierc  has  the  former 
in  his  iVvare,  and  Pope  the  latter  in  his  Scribierus  :  hut  he 
will  connect  with  it  many  a  little  trait  of  peculiarity,  which 
he  has  treasured  up,  and  which  he  now  finds  will  assimi¬ 
late  well,  or  which,  perhaps,  he  observes  nature  has  gene¬ 
rally  combined,  with  the  character  under  his  hands.  Thus  we 
have  a  being  presented  to  us,  of  like  passions  and  infirmities 
with  ourselves  :  we  grow  familiar  with  it,  and  forget,  in  time, 
that  it  is  but  a  creature  of  the  poet’s  fancy.  Compare  with  Har- 
pagon,  and  Scribierus,  the  Briggs  of  Miss  Burney,  or  the 
Walter  Shandy  of  Sterne,  and  something  of  this  will,  we  think, 
be  discerned  in  a  moment. 
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Nature  never  leaves  the  mind,  any  more  than  she  does  the 
face,  with  but  one  feature:  and  the  poet  who  exhibits  a  mind 
as  all  anger,  for  instance,  or  who  brings  it  forward  in  those  si¬ 
tuations  only  where  nothing  but  anger  is  visible,  is  about  as 
true  to  nature  as  the  portrait-painter  who  should  sketch  a  face 
all  nose.  To  mix  up  different  qualities  into  one  character, — to 
form  a  white  “  workday”  light,  out  of  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  is  the  business,  and  it  is  no  easy  one,  of  the  comic  poet. 

The  ancients,  even  when  they  left  off  bringing  particular 
personages  on  their  stage,  have  from  whatever  cause  very  little 
of  comic  character.  They  had  but  few  elementary  ones. 
Terence  has  pretty  amply  enumerated  them  in  two  of  his  pro¬ 
logues.  It  was  the  business  of  the  comedian,  he  says, 

4  to  exhibit 

4  Slaves  running  to  and  fro,  to  represent 

*  Good  matrons,  wanton  harlots,  or  to  shew 

*  An  eating  parasite,  vain-glorious  soldier, 

*  Suppositious  children,  bubbled  dotards.’ 

Again,  he  mentions, 

4  The  running  slave, 

4  The  eating  parasite,  enrag’d  old  man, 

*  The  bold-faced  sharper,  covetous  procurer.  ’# 

From  these  elements  the  poet  was  to  work,  when  he  attempted 
any  thing  of  general  character,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  like 
one  another  are  their  dramatis  personae.  The  running  slaves 
are;very  Dromios,  and  the  Masters  Antipholis’s.  You  cannot  tell 
them  apart.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  character  wasted  and 
work’d  into  some  whimsical  shape,  by  perpetual  tossing  and 
tumbling  in  the  great  deep  of  human  life  and  manners.  The 
antients  were  content  with  drawing  a  species ;  but  the  most 
exquisite  comedy  is  that  which  paints  the  individual — the  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  the  dispositions  that  nature  gave  him,  and  the  od¬ 
dities  it  has  collected,  in  sweeping  through  the  world.  Ana¬ 
lyse  Falstaff,  ‘  unimitated,  inimitable  Falstaff.’  A  wit  and  a 
coward  nature  made  him, — and  has  made  many  others  :  6  evil 
communication’  with  vicious  companions,  moulded  him  into 
a  drunkard,  and  a  debauchee,  and  a  liar  and  a  thief ;  there  is  a 
pleasant  smack  of  consequence  about  him,  which  his  knight¬ 
hood  gave  him  ;  and  his  intimacy  with  Hal  makes  him  swagger 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  pretend  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Lord  John  of  Lancaster.  There  is  not  one  heterogeneous 
quality  about  the  character  ;  and  yet  Aristophanes  might  have 
hunted  through  all  Athens,  with  the  philosopher’s  lanthorn  to 
boot,  before  he  met  with  a  Sir  John  Falstaff,  to  make  a  farce 
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upon.  Where  is  there  any  thing  like  him  in  all  antiquity  ?  or 
like  Sir  Ro^er  de  Coverley — or  Squire  Western — or  ‘  Mv  Un* 
cle  Toby’  ? 

To  return,  however,  to  Aristophanes.  His  own  genius  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  inclined  him  strongly  to  farce.  The  incidents, 
the  dialogue,  the  characters  of  all  his  pieces  are  those  of  farce, 
rather  than  of  comedy.  In  the  Frogs,  we  are  alarmed  with  the 
appearance  of  a  dead  man  upon  the  stage,  not  for  th^  rational 
and  laudable  purpose  of  being  buried,  but  to  refuse  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  Bacchus’s  bundle  across  the  Styx.  In  the  Wasps,  a  dog 
makes  his  appearance ;  he  is,  however,  a  much  more  modest 
performer,  than  his  brother  in  the  ‘Witch  of  Edmonton,’  his 
whole  part  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  consisting  in  ‘  hau,  baud 
A  chorus  of  birds  may  pass,  perhaps  ;  hut  who  but  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  the  Americans,  ever  heard  of  such  vocal  performers 
as  frogs  ? 

All  these  absurdities,  however,  while  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  natural,  are  rendered  very  laughable  by  Aristophanes. 
He  has  a  broad  humour  about  him,  and  a  biting  wit,  that  are 
quite  irresistible;  and  is  altogether  as  superior  to  our  present- 
day  writers  of  comedy,  as — but  there  is  no  ratio  between  a 
finite  quantity  and  nothing. 

We  are  therefore  very  glad  to  see  a  beginning  made  towards 
putting  him  in  an  English  dress.  The  present  volume  consists 
of  four  plays,  the  Clouds,  as  translated  by  Cumberland,  and 
long  known  to  the  English  reader;  ihe  Plutus,  by  Henry 
Fielding,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  ;  the  Frogs,  by  Dun- 
ster;  and  the  Birds  now  first  translated  by  ‘  a  member  of  one 
of  the  universities.’  ‘If  the  plan,’  says  this  ‘member  of  one 
‘  of  the  universities,’  ‘  upon  which  the  Birds  has  been  exe- 
4  cuted,  shall  be  found  acceptable  to  the  public,  we  shall 
‘  speedily  commit  to  the  press  a  second  volume,  containing  a 
‘  version  of  the  Wasps,  the  Acharnians,  the  Peace ,  and  the 
‘  Knightsd  For  our  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  ‘  the 
plan’  will  not  be  found  ‘  acceptable  to  the  public/  The 
Birds  is  rendered,  with  a  singular  want  ofjudgement,  into  plain 
prose,  as  the  Plutus  had  been  before  it, — ‘  a  sort  of  comico-pro- 
saic  style,’  as  the  ‘  member  of  one  of  the  universities’  is 
pleased  to  call  it.  Those  who  think  that  a  familiar  and  collo¬ 
quial  blank-verse,  rising,  as  occassion  may  require,  into  poe¬ 
try,  or  descending  into  the  looseness  of  prose,  is  the  best 
style  for  comedy  in  general,  may  have  their  opinion  confirmed 
by  consulting  the  preface  of  Colman  to  his  translation  of  Te¬ 
rence.  We  have  only  time  to  remark  here,  that  Aristophanes 
himself  wrote  in  metre,  which  is,  of  itself,  with  us,  a  sufficient 
reason  why  his  translator  should  do  so  too  ;  and  that  he  intro- 
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duces,  sometimes  in  banter,  and  sometimes  in  earnest,  very 
dignified  and  splendid  passages  into  his  pieces,  to  the  proper 
representation  of  which  mere  prose  is  wholly  inadequate. 
How,  for  instance,  would  the  dispute  of  the  two  tragedians  in 
the  Frogs  have  appeared  in  prose  ?  Or  what  has  prose  to  do 
with  the  solemn  strains  of  the  following  theogony  ? 

O  mortals,  heirs  of  darkness,  feeble  race, 

That  flourish  like  the  leaves  a  little  space. 

Ye  puny  tribe  of  shadows,  things  of  clay, 

Poor  mortals,  unfledged  beings  of  a  day. 

Dream-like  and  vain  ;  to  us  awhile  attend, 

To  us  who  live  for  ever,  know  no  end. 

Know  no  decline  of  age,  reside  in  air, 

And  meditate  immortal  musings  there, 

Attend,  & c. 

In  older  times,  ere  earth,  or  heaven,  or  light. 

Were  Chaos,  Tartarus,  Erebus,  and  Night. 

’Ywas  then,  in  Erebus’  abysses  dread, 

That  black- wing’d  Night  did,  self  impregnated. 

The  egg  produce,  from  which,  as  time  ran  by, 

Dove  sprung  all-lovely,  and  of  laughing  eye. 

Wings  at  his  shoulders,  shadowi  ng  to  his  feet, 

Of  golden  texture,  and  as  whirlwinds  fleet. 

Birds,  v.  686  of  the  original « 

Or  the  fluent  nonsense  of  this  pretty  namby-pamby  ? 

6  Muse,  that  lov’st  the  wood  and  spring, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinae, 

Pastoral  muse  of  dappled  wing, 

Tio,  tio,  tio  tinae, 

Perch’d  with  whom  in  leafy  shade, 

On  the  hill-tops,  in  the  glade, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinae, 

I  have  poured  thro’  mellow  throat. 

To  our  Pan  the  holy  note. 

To  the  goddess  of  the  hill. 

For  her  dance,  the  choral  trill, 

Toto,  toto,  toto,  tinae, 

Whilst  from  the  sweet-breathing  measure, 

Phrynigus,  like  wandering  bee. 

Suck’d  ambrosial  poesy, 

Storing  up  the  honied  treasure. 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinae.’  Birds,  v.  737  of  the  original. 

Yet  these  passages  are  actually  done  into  in  threadbare 
prose  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  satire  of  the  Clouds  is  directed,  as  we  observed  before, 
against  the  schoolmen  :  the  comedy  is  written,  as  Cumberland 
remarks,  with  great  dramatic  skill,  and  a  sufficiently  strict  ad- 
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herence  to  (  all  the  best  rules  of  composition.’  6  His  plot, 
simple,  clear,  and  sufficiently  interesting,  opens  upon  the 
audience  in  a  very  masterly  and  striking  style,  is  wrought  up 
and  supported  by  a  variety  of  comic  incidents  through  the 
middle  scenes,  and  in  the  catastrophe  closes  with  great  spirit 
and  strict  poetical  justice,  administered  to  the  several  cha¬ 
racters  which  it  employs.’  The  first  scene  is  a  bed-chamber. 
Strepsiades  ‘is  discovered  in  his  chamber,  Phidippide-s  sleep¬ 
ing  in  his  bed’ — time,  before  break  of  day.-— The  old  man, 
after  giving  a  very  ample  account  of  his  son’s  debts,  extra¬ 
vagance  and  jockeyship,  at  last  discloses  hisfnotable  scheme 
for  amending  his  falling  fortunes. 

go 

1  Streps.  Phidippides ! 

Precious  Phidippides  ! 

Phi  dip.  What  now,  my  father  ? 

/  Streps.  Kiss  me  my  boy  !  reach  me  thine  hand — » 

Phidip.  Declare, 

What  would  you? 

Streps.  Dost  thou  love  me,  sirrah  ?  speak ! 

Phidip.  Aye,  by  equestrian  Neptune  ! 

Streps.  Name  not  him, 

Name  not  that  charioteer ;  he  is  my  bane, 

The  source  of  all  my  sorrow— but,  my  son. 

If  thou  dost  love  me,  prove  it  by  obedience. 

Phidip.  In  what  must  I  obey  ? 

Streps.  Reform  your  habits ; 

Quit  them  at  once,  and  what  I  shall  prescribe 
That  do  ! 

Phidip.  And  what  is  it  that  you  prescribe  ? 

Streps.  But  wilt  thou  do’t  ? 

Phidip.  Yea,  by  Dionysius  ! 

Streps .  ’Tis  well :  get  up  !  come  hither,  boy ;  look  out ! 

Yon  little  wicket  and  the  hut  hard  by — 

Do’st  see  them  ? 

Phidip.  Clearly.  What  of  that  same  hut  ? 

Streps.  Why  that’s  the  council-chamber  of  all  wisdom  i 
There  the  choice  spirits  dwell,  who  teach  the  world 
Thatheav’n’s  great  concave  is  one  mighty  oven, 

And  men  its  burning  embers  :  these  are  they, 

Who  can  show  pleaders  how  to  twist  a  cause, 

So  you’ll  but  pay  them  for  it,  right  or  wrong. 

Phidip.  And  how  do  you  call  them  ? 

Streps.  Troth  I  know  not  that, 

But  they  are  men,  who  take  a  world  of  pains  ; 

Wond’rous  good  men  and  able. 

Phidip.  Out  upon  ’em  ! 

Poor  rogues,  I  know  them  now  ;  you  mean  those  scab*, 

Those  squalid,  barefoot,  beggarly  impostors, 

The  mighty  cacodaemons  of  whose  sect 

Are  Socrates  and  Caerephon.  Away  !’  pp.  16 — 18. 
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The  son  resolves  against  the  scheme,  and  the  father  deter¬ 
mines  to  learn  the  art  of  cheating  his  creditors  himself.  He 
knocks  at  the  door  of  Socrates’s  academy,  and,  after  a  spirited 
parle  with  the  disciple  who  opens  it,  discovers  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher  suspended  in  a  basket,  holding  communications  with 
his  goddesses — the  clouds. 

1  Socr.  Sublime  in  air, 

Sublime  in  thought  I  carry  my  mind  with  me, 

Its  cogitations  all  assimilated 

To  the  pure  atmosphere,  in  which  I  float ; 

Lower  me  to  earth,  and  my  mind’s  subtle  powers, 

Seiz'd  by  contagious  dulness.,  lose  their  spirit ; 

For  the  dry  earth  drinks  up  the  generous  sap, 

The  vegetating  vigor  of  philosophy, 

And  leaves  it  a  mere  husk.’  p.  28. 

Strepsiades  discloses  his  wish  to  learn  the  great  art  of  ‘  bilk® 
ing  his  creditors,’  and  is  graciously  received  by  the  chorus  of 
clouds. 

*  Streps.  A  fig  for  powers  of  spouting  !  give  me  power* 

Of  nonsuiting  my  creditors. 

Chor ,  A  trifle— 

Granted  as  soon  as  ask’d ;  only  be  bold, 

And  show  yourself  obedient  to  your  teachers. 

Streps.  With  your  help  so  I  will,  being  undone, 

Stript  of  my  pelf  by  these  high -blooded  cattle* 

And  a  fine  dame,  the  torment  of  my  life. 

Now  let  them  work  their  wicked  will  upon  me  ; 

They’re  welcome  to  my  carcase ;  let  ’em  claw  it, 

Starve  it  with  thirst  and  hunger,  fry  it,  freeze  it, 

Nay,  flay  the  rery  skin  off ;  ’tis  their  own  ; 

So  that  I  may  but  fob  my  creditors.’  p.  42—4*3. 

Socrates,  soon  discovers  the  impracticability  of  the  pupil  he 
has  to  do  with. 

*  Soc.  O  vivifying  breath,  ethereal  air, 

And  thou  profoundest  chaos,  witness  for  me 
If  ever  wretch  was  seen  so  gross  and  dull, 

So  stupid  and  perplext  as  this  old  clown, 

Whose  shallow  intellect  can  entertain 

No  image  nor  impression  of  a  thought ; 

But  ere  you’re  told  it,  it  is  lost  and  gone. 

’Tis  time  however  he  should  now  come  forth 
In  the  broad  day— What  hoa  !  Strepsiades— 

Take  up  your  pallet ;  bring  yourself  and  it 
Into  the  light. 

Streps .  Yes,  if  the  bugs  would  let  me. 
i Soc.  Quick,  quick,  I  say  ;  set  down  your  load  and  listen  1 
Streps.  Lo  !  here  am  I. 

Soc.  Come,  tell  me  what  it  i« 
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That  you  would  learn  besides  what  I  have  taught  you ; 
is  it  of  measure,  verse,  or  modulation  ? 

Streps.  Of  measure  by  all  means,  for  I  was  fobbed 
Of  two  days*  dole,  i’  th  measure  of  my  meal. 

Soc.  Pish  !  who  talks 
Of  meal  ?  I  ask  which  metre  you  prefer, 

Tetrametre  or  trimetre. 

Streps .  I  answer— 

Give  me  a  pint  pot/  pp.  54?,  55. 

All  will  not  do,  however;  the  old  clown  is  in  truth  most 
resolutely  dull,  and  the  chorus  at  length  advise  him  to  depute 
his  son  in  his  stead  :  and  with  this  intention  the  old  man  goes 
home.  Phidippides  is  at  length  prevailed  upon,  and  brought 
to  the  school.  And  here  follows  6  an  interlude’  between  two 
*  allegorical  personages,’  Dicaeus  and  Adieus,  6  contending  for 
the  possession  of  their  pupil.’  The  object  of  the  poet  is  to 
bring  before  his  audience  the  question  between  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  education  into  full  and  fair  discussion,  comparing  the 
principles  of  the  schools  then  existing,  with  the  pure  and 
moral  discipline  of  former  times.  Some  parts  of  this  inter¬ 
lude  are  in  a  very  dignified  style  of  poetry. 

4  The  scholar’s  test  was  silence.  The  whole  group 
In  orderly  procession  sallied  forth 
Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 
Their  teacher  in  harmonies  ;  though  the  snow 
Fell  on  them  thiqk  as  meal,  the  hardy  brood 
Breasted  the  storm  uncloak’d  :  their  harps  were  strung 
Not  to  ignoble  strains,  for  they  were  taught 
A  loftier  key,  whether  to  chant  the  name 
Of  Pallas,  terrible  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  cities  overthrown,  or  wide  and  far 
To  spread,  as  custom  was,  the  echoing  peal,  &c. 

Adieus .  Why  these  are  maxims  obsolete  and  stale  ; 

Worm-eaten  rules,  coeval  with  the  hymns 
Of  old  Cecydas  and  Buphonian  feasts. 

Dicaus.  Yet  so  were  train’d  the  heroes,  that  imbru’d 
The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood  ; 

This  discipline  it  was  that  brac’d  their  nerves 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest/ 

*  Be  wise,  young  man, 

Turn  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn 
To  scorn  the  noisy  forum,  shun  the  bath, 

And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure  : 

Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  you  bold 

To  spurn  the  injurious,  but  to  reverend  age 

Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from  your  seat 

To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 

Or  wring  the  parent’s  soul,  or  stain  your  own/  pp.  75— 77. 

4  But  in  the  solemn  academic  grove. 

Crown’d  with  the  modest  reed,  fit  converse  hold 
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With  your  collegiate  equals  ;  there  serene, 

Calm  as  the  scene  around  you,  underneath  " 

The  fragrant  foliage  where  the  ilex  spreads, 

Where  the  deciduous  poplar  strews  her  leaves, 

Where  the  tall  elm-tree  and  wide-stretching  plane 
Sigh  to  the  fanning  breeze,  you  shall  inhale 
Sweet  odours  wafted  in  the  breath  of  spring. 

This  is  the  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 

A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest, 

Heroic  stature  and  a  temperate  tongue ; 

But  take  these  modern  masters,  and  behold 
These  blessings  all  revers’d  ;  a  pallid  cheek, 

Shrunk  shoulders,  chest  contracted,  sapless  limbs, 

A  tongue  that  never  rests,  and  mind  debas’d, 

By  their  vile  sophistry  perversely  taught 
To  call  good  evil,  evil  good,  and  be 
That  thing,  which  nature  spurns  at,  that  disease, 

A  mere  Antimachus,  the  sink  of  vice.’  pp.  78,  79. 

The  victory  and  the  pupil  rest  with  Adieus.  Strepsiades, 
in  the  mean  time,  is  4  shut  up  in  measureless  content,’  and, 
satisfied  that  his  son  will  soon  be  able  to  defend  him  in  the 
courts,  dismisses  his  creditors  in  no  very  civil  manner. 

At  length  the  wonder  comes  forth,  4  lined  with  logic  not  his 
own.’  His  first  attempt  at  reasoning  is  to  prove  his  right  to 
beat  his  father.  This  right  he  exercises  pretty  liberally,  and 
the  old  man,  heartily  sick  of  philosophy  and  Socrates,  con¬ 
cludes  the  piece  by  setting  the  academy  on  fire.  To  the 
praises  deservedly  lavished  on  Mr.  C.’s  translation  of  this 
comedy,  our  tribute  of  applause  can  add  nothing. 

The  Plutus  is  a  very  pleasant  farce.  Our  readers  may  find 
a  more  copious  abstract  of  it  than  we  could  afford  room  to 
give,  in  the  464th  Spectator.  We  add  two  short  passages  to 
those  we  have  already  extracted  from  this  piece.  The  first 
is  part  of  the  attempt  of  Chremylus  and  his  slave  Cario,  to 
convince  Plutus  of  his  importance. 

1  CL  No  one  ever  had  his  fill  of  Thee; 

There  is  satiety  in  all  things  else— 

In  love. 

Ca .  In  bread. 

Ch.  The  fine  arts. 

Ca,  Sweetmeats. 

Ch.  Honour. 

Ca.  Confectionary. 

CL  Valour. 

Ca.  Grocery. 

Ch.  Ambition. 

Ca.  Plasty -pudding* 

Ch.  Arma. 
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Ca,  Pease- porridge. 

Ch.  But  no  one  ever  had  his  fill  of  Thee, 

Give  him  ten  thousand,*  strait  so  much  the  more 
He  wants  fifteen,  and  if  he  reach  fifteen, 

Thirty’s  his  aim,  and  without  thirty  thousand, 

Oh,  life  is  not  worth  living/  v.  188.  of  the  Greek. 

The  rest  are  almost  the  only  serious  lines  in  the  comedy, 

(Poverty  speaks.) 

‘It  is  the  beggar’s  life,  to  live  on  nothing, 

The  poor  man’s  to  live  sparingly,  his  mind 
Bent  on  some  honest  business,  not  abounding, 

And  yet  not  wanting,  v.  552. 

Every  thing  needful  for  a  modest  maintenance 
I  furnish  ;  I  sit  by  the  artizan, 

And  like  a  mistress,  mete  him  out  his  task, 

Thus  urging  him  by  want  to  seek  a  livelihood,  v.  532. 

Fools  !  ye  consider  not,  how  far  the  men 
I  educate,  excel  the  sons  of  Plutus 
In  intellect  and  limb.  With  him  the  gouty, 

The  dropsical,  swollen  legs  and  bloated  fat : 

With  me  the  slim,  the  slender,  and  the  active, 

Those  whom  an  enemy  fears.’  v.  558  of  the  Original. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  quite  so  great  a  hurry  as  not  to 
notice  the  abominable  way  in  which  this  play  is  translated. 
The  English  is  indeed  generally f  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the 
original,  but  for  the  spirit--a  schoolboy  would  be  whipt  by 
an  indulgent  pedagogue  if  he  should  construe  in  such  a  bald, 
humdrum  manner.  We  hear  of  the  4  oblique  deity,’ — not 
Vulcan,  who,  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  was  kicked 
from  heaven  to  earth  by  his  father,  and  limped  ever  after  ; 
this  4  oblique  deity’  is  none  other  than  Apollo,  the  gay, 

the  beautiful,  the  gallant.  Then  Carlo  is  4  extremely  vehe¬ 
mently  inquisitive.’  Then  we  have  this  spirited,  humorous, 
and  gentlemanly  imprecation  ; — 4  i  then  desire  much  grief  may 
attend  thee.’  We  hear  of  one  who  is  4  a  miserable  dog  in  his 
own  nature and  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  Greek  for  an 
interpretation.  4  Whence  doth  this  fellow  talk  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner?’  is  a  mode  of  expression  very  familiar  to  the  English 
reader.  The  orators  are  4  careful  of  conserving  rights’ — for 
which  vide  Mrs.*-— — — ' ’s  Book  of  Cookery.  These  specimens 
of  correct  and  beautiful  English  are  taken  quite  at  random. 

If,  however,  the  translators  have  not  preserved  the  humour 

- . . . . . .  ■  - ■'  ■  1  --  - j  ,rT  *- 

*  We  use  the  English  way  of  reckoning  money.  This  we  have  de¬ 
fended  on  a  former  occasion.  (  Review  of  Howes’s  Fersius. ) 

-f  Should  any  of  our  readers  be  malicious  enough  to  wish  for  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  assertion,  he  may  turn  to  p.  178,  line  10.  and  note ;  p,  174, 
line  5,  and  note  ;  190,  line  4,  212,  line  13,  and  some  few  other  places. 
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very  skilfully  in  the  text,  they  have  been  sufficiently  indus¬ 
trious  in  pointing  it  out  in  the  notes* 

‘  Twenty  hangings  There  is  something  ’very  humourous ,  as  M.  Dacier 
remarks,  in  this  desire  of  killing  poverty  twenty  times  over,  as  if  a  single 
death  was  not  sufficient  security  to  them.’  p.  190. 

Moreover, 

*  There  is  something  very  humourous  in  the  endeavour  of  Chremylus  to 
persuade  Plutus  that  Apollo,  who  presided  over  physic,  had  communi* 
cated  to  him  the  method  of  curing  his  blindness,  and  no  less  pleasantry 
in  the  concern  Plutus  (from  his  fear  of  Jupiter,  which  hath  been  men¬ 
tioned  before)  expresses  lest  Apollo  should  be  in  the  secret.’  p.  155* 

Again, 

*  The  ridiculous  exhibition  of  Esculapius,  in  the  character  and  witll 
the  implements  of  an  apothecary,  cannot  fail  to  strike.’  p,  218. 

4  A  stroke  of  nature  which  every  ordinary  reader  cannot  take.* 

And  so  on  through  the  play.  Then  again  the  difficulties  of 
the  translation  are  diligently  enumerated. 

4  How  !  Why,  he  would  not  know  how .  In  this  instance,  as  many 
others,  we  have  with  great  labour  and  care  preserved  the  Greek  ambi¬ 
guity,  which  may  give  some  pleasure  to  our  learned  readers.’  p.  143. 

4  There  is  a  way.  The  learned  will  observe  with  what  difficulty  we 
have  here  preserved  the  very  phrase  of  the  original,  which  no  other  trans¬ 
lator  hath  endeavoured.’  p.  192. 

All  the  indecencies  too  which  were  too  gross  for  an  English 
eye,  are  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  ‘  With  all  the 
qualifications  :  our  reader  is  at  liberty  here  to  guess  what 
these  are  :  we  cannot,  with  decency,  render  the  Greek  more 
literally:  M.  Dacier  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  modestly  omitted 
it.’  (p.  165.)  Again,  ‘the  illustration  is  none  of  the  cleanliest, 
hut  may  easily  be  guessed  at  by  those,’  &c.  But  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  notes  is  to  point  out  every  coincidence  of 
translation,  between  M.  Dacier  and  Theobald,  with  which, 
however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  reader  will  not  be  so 
much  delighted  as  the  writers. 

Come  we  next  to  the  Frogs,  admirably  translated  by  Dunster. 
Bacchus,  as  we  have  said,  accompanied  by  Xanthias,  his  slave, 
descends  to  the  shades  ;  denies,  asserts,  re-denies,  and  re¬ 
asserts  his  godhead.  A  pleasant  scheme  is  at  length  hit  upon 
to  determine  which  is  the  god,  Bacchus  or  Xanthias. 

4  Bac.  I  counsel  somebody  to  have  a  care 

Of  putting  me,  who  am  a  God,  to  th’  question; 

If  he  persists,  sirrah,  impeach  thyself. 

JEac.  What’s  that  thou’rt  saying  there  ? 

Bac.  That  I’m  a  God, 

Bacchus,  Jove’s  son  ; — this  fellow’s  but  my  slave. 

ALac*  Do’st  thou  hear  this  ? 
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Xanth.  I  do  acknowledge  it, 

And  think  him  so  much  fitter  for  the  lash  ; 

For  if  he  is  a  God  he  will  not  feel  it. 

Bac.  In  this  case,  since  thou  call’st  thyself  a  God  too, 
Why  should’st  not  thou  be  fiogg’d  as  well  as  me  ? 

Xanth.  ’Tis  very  fair  ;  and  he  who  first  cries  out, 

Or  seems  at  all  affected  with  the  blows, 

Be  he  no  more  consider’d  as  a  god. 

JEac.  Thou  art,  I  must  confess,  a  lad  of  spirit, 

Since  thou  acced’st  so  readily  to  justice.— 

Strip  both. 

Xanth.  But  how  to  try  us  equally  ? 

JEac.  Most  easy  that.  You  shall  have  stroke  for  stroke. 
Xanth.  I’m  satisfied.— Mark  if  thou  see’st  me  flinch. 
JEac.  I  struck  thee  then. 

Xanth.  No  truly. 

JEac.  So  it  seems. — 

I’ll  strike  this  fellow. 

Bac.  When  ? 

JEac.  I  struck  thee  sure. 

Bac.  How  happen’d  it  I  sneez’d  not  ? 

JEac.  Nay  1  know  not.— 

I’ll  make  another  trial  here. 

Xanth.  Come,  come. 

Prithee  dispatch — oh  !  oh  ! 

JEac.  What’s  this — oh  S  oh  ? 

Did’st  feel  me  ? 

Xanth-  No.  I  was  considering  when 
Hercules’s  feast  begins  at  Diomeia. 

JEac.  Mighty  religious  !— Turn  I  here  again* 

Bac.  Hallo  ! 

JEac.  What  now  ! 

Bac.  I  see  some  horsemen  yonder. 

JEac.  But  why  these  tears  ? 

Bac.  Sure  I  smell  onions  somewhere. 

JEac.  Docs  nothing  else  affect  thee  ? 

Bac.  Naught  at  all. 

JEac.  Return  I  to  my  other  gentleman. 

Xanth.  Ah  me  1 
JEac.  What  now  ? 

Xanth.  Be  pleas’d  to  pick  this  thorn  out. 

Mac.  What  is  the  matter  ? — Here  again  I  turn. 

Bac.  Pythian,  or  Delian,  O  Apollo  hear  ! 

Xanth.  He  felt  it  then.  Thou  heard ’st  him? 

Bac.  No — ’Twasonly 
One  of  Hipponax’  verses  I  repeated. 

Xanth .  He  minds  thee  not.  Strike  him  i’  th’  gut*. 

JEac  Not  he.— 

Stand  fair. — 

Bac  O  Neptune  ! — 

Xanth.  Some  one  felt  it  then. 

Vol,  IX  Z 
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Bac .  From  Sunium’s  brow  that  rul’st  the  azure  wave*  i 

JEac.  By  Ceres  ’tis  impossible  to  learn 
Which  of  you  is  the  God — so  e’en  walk  in. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine  will  surely  know  you, 

As  they  are  Gods  themselves. 

Bar.  Thou  speakest  well. — 

And  yet  I  wish  this  plan  had  been  adopted 
Before  Pd  undergone  the  flagellation.’  pp.  327—330. 

jEschylus  and  Euripides,  it  seems,  are  contending  for  the 
tragic  chair  ;  and  divide  the  votes  of  Tartarus.  They  hold  a 
solemn  disputation.  We  have  room  only  for  a  single  passage. 

Eur.  My  prologues  do  me  credit. 

JEsck.  Not  they ;  yet  I  shall  not  examine  them 
With  all  the  forms  or  verbal  criticism. 

But  try  them  by  applying  any  words 
Adapted  to  chime  in  with  thy  sweet  strains.* 

Eur,  My  prologues  to  be  try’d  by  such  a  test ! 

JEsch .  By  nothing  else.  In  truth  they’re  so  compos’d# 

That  join  we  to  them  any  jingling  words 
Which  suit  the  metre,  they’ll  ne’er  hurt  the  sense. 

I’ll  prove  it  to  thee  instantly. 

Eur ,  Thou’lt  prove  it  ? 

JEsch.  Ev’n  so. 

Bac.  But  thou  must  first  repeat  some  lines. 

Eur.  “  Egyptus,  as  fame’s  loudest  voice  relates, 

With  fifty  sons  in  his  advent’rous  bark, 

Landing  at  Argos, ”+ 

JEsch .  Lost  his  candlestick  J 

Bac,  What  about  candlestick  ?  Plague  take  the  fellow ! 

Try  him  again.  Let’s  know  what  he’d  be  at. 

Eur.  “  In  fawn-skin  clad  [| ,  and  brandishing  his  thyrsus, 
Bacchus,  who  on  Parnassus’  piny  steep 
Leads  his  brisk  chorus,” — 

JEsch .  Lost  hi*  candlestick. 


*  But  try  them  by  applying  any  words 
Adapted  to  chime  in  with,  thy  sweet  strains . 

I  have  taken  some  latitude  in  the  translation  of  this  part,  to  make  the  meaning  of 
the  comic  poet  more  intelligible.  His  design  here  is  to  show  that  Euripides  was 
chiefly  studious  in  his  compositions  of  a  certain  correctness  of  numbers,  and  that 
his  versification  owed  all  its  beauty  to  a  cadence  he  much  affected.  To  prove 
this,  AEschylus  says,  he  will  take  any  set  of  words  that  will  suit  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  Iambic  verse,  and  let  Euripides  repeat  as  many  of  his  prologues  as  he 
pleased,  he  would  engage  to  affix  them  to  one  of  the  first  three  lines,  and  nei¬ 
ther  the  versification  or  sense  should  be  injured  by  it. 

•f  “  Egyptus ,  as  fame’s  loudest  voice,  <Sfc.”  From  the  Archelaus  of  Euripides, 
j  Lost  his  candlestick.  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  ridiculous  effect  of 
the  original,  by  translating  the  Greek  XwvQiov,  or  little  lamp,  a  candlestick. 

I  am  however  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  words  <irA«o-fV  are  not  meiely 

a  metrical  completion  of  an  Iambic  verse,  but  have  also  a  meaning  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  proverb  “  Oleum  perdidit — he  has  wasted  his  lamp-oil,”  i.  e.  misused 
his  time,  and  that  they  contain  a  reflection  on  Euripides  for  the  great  pains  he 
took  in  finishing  his  compositions — by  the  frequent  polishing  and  retouching  of’ 
which  Aristophanes  would  insinuate  he  had  destroyed  all  their  spirit  and  vigour, 
ty  “I/j  fawn-skin  clad.”  From  his  Hypsipyle, 
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Bac.  Again  he  hit  u«  with  his  candlestick. 

Eur.  No  matter !  Here  is  one  to  which  I’m  certain 
He  never  will  be  able  to  apply  it. — 

4‘  There’s  no  man  who  in  all  respects  is  blest  ;* 

Either  he’s  nobly  born,  yet  poor  ;  or  sprung 
From  abject  fathers — ” 

JEsch .  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bac.  Euripides! 

Eur.  What  now  ! 

Bac .  1  think  I  see  thee 
Short’ning  thy  sails,  as  fearful  of  a  storm. 

Eur .  By  Ceres !  it  affects  me  not  the  least : — 

This  very  time,  I  warrant,  it  shall  fail  him. 

Esch.  Let’s  hear  it.  But  beware  o’  th’  candlestick. 

Eur.  “  Bending  his  steps  from  Sidon’s  city,f  Cadmus, 

Sprung  from  Agenor”— 

JEsch.  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bac.  Poor  fellow  !  can’st  not  buy  this  candlestick. 

Before  he  mar  our  prologues  with  it  quite  ? 

Eur •  Buy  it  of  him  ? 

Bac.  ’Tis  what  I  would  advise. 

Eur .  Truly  not  I,  I’ve  prologues  still  in  plenty, 

To  which  I’m  sure  he  never  can  affix  it. — > 

“  The  son  of  Tantalus  to  Pisa  borne;}: 

By  rapid  coursers — ” 

JEsch .  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bat.  Again  he  introduc’d  the  candlestick. 

Part  with  it  to  him,  iEschylus,  by  all  means  ; 

Thou’lt  get  an  excellent  one  for  an  obol. 

Eur.  Not  so,  by  Jove  ! — I’ve  many  more  to  come.— 

#<I’  th*  fields  when  JEneus” — j) 

JEsch.  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Eur.  Pray  wait,  ’till  I’ve  repeated  the  whole  line. 

<l  I*  th*  fields  when  JEneus  gath’ring  in  his  sheaves 
To  offier  first  fruits” — 

JEsch.  Lost  his  candlestick. 

Bac .  What  at  the  sacrifice  ?  Did  some  one  steal  it  l 
Eur.  Nay  mind  him  not. — Let  him  apply  it  now. — 
ei  Jove,  by  that  name  j  he  justly  is  address’d.” 

Bac .  He’ll  do  for  thee  with  this  same  candlestick. 

In  truth  it  makes  thy  prologues  look  as  strange 
As  a  man’s  eye  with  a  vast  tumour  o’er  it.—*  pp.  379 — 382. 

Of  the  Birds  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to 
•peak  at  any  length.  The  fable  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  and 
the  humour  unintelligible.  The  translator,  has,  we  will 
venture  decidedly  to  say,  entirely  mistaken  the  manner  of 
his  original,  and  has  rendered  the  whole  in  the  broad  coarse 

mrm  .  ,,,■  ,  .  ..  ...  - - - I  ■■  . . .  I  I  I  .  . . . — . »■  ■■  .  mmm> 

*  “  There's  no  man  who  inall  respects  is  blest."  From  his  Sthenobasa. 

■f*  "  Bending  hit  steps  from  Sidon’s  city."  From  his  Phryxus. 

+  “  The  son  of  Tantalus  to  Pisa"  From  his  Iphigenia  iu  Tauris. 
y  “  P  th*  fields  when  /Encus."  From  his  Meleager. 

\  “  Jov*}  by  that  mm*.”  From  ids  Melanippe. 
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style  of  modern  farce.  We  can  assure  the  ‘  member  of  one 
of  the  universities,’  that  such  was  not  the  style  of  Aristophanes. 
Had  he  never  met  with  the  hacknied  distich — 

At  TE/XEVO?  Tt  OTTEp  STEO’EiT at 

V  f 

Zr&crcu,  Ty%r)v  svpov  Apicrrotyocvyi;. 

Art.  V.  Particulars  of  the  Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister .  Written  by  Him¬ 
self.  With  occasional  Reflections,  illustrative  of  the  Education  and 
Professional  state  of  the  Dissenting  Clergy,  and  of  the  Character, 
and  Manners  of  the  Dissenters  in  general.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  188.  Price 
5s.  6d.  in  boards.  Adlard,  Jones.  1812. 

^jpHE  attractive  title  of  this  publication  is  likely  to  produce, 
amongst  various  and  opposite  classes  of  readers,  no  small 
portion  of  disappointment.  It  is  certain  that  the  soi-disant 
Unitarian  corps,  to  which  the  writer  confessedly  belongs,  will 
consider  his  commendations  as  of  very  equivocal  worth,  and 
will  be  a  good  deal  mortified  with  the  contrast,  exhibited 
between  this  exposure  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  the 
spirit  of  eulogy  and  self-conceit,  which  the  advocates  of  the 
‘  rational’  cause  so  generally  display.  The  occasional  effusions 
of  spleen,  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  which  appear  in  the  4  mi¬ 
nister’s’  animadversions  on  Trinitarian  dissenters,  will  not  be 
thought  by  the  men  of  reason  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to 
those  humiliating  reflections  on  the  character  of  their  own  party 
which,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  qualify  and  mitigate,  will 
be  likely  to  leave  on  the  majority  of  readers  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  impression.  On  the  other  hand  ‘  dissenters  in  general,’ 
and  the  ‘dissenting  clergy’  of  other  denominations  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  regard  the  professions  of  the  title-page,  as  egre- 
giously  belied  by  this  anonymous  memorialist.  They  will  find 
the  man  egregiously  ignorant  of  ‘  the  education  and  pro¬ 
fessional  state’  of  the  ministers,  without  his  own  narrow  pale, 
and  discover  that  the  specimens  of  academical  economy,  with 
which  his  own  experience  and  observation  have  made  him  so 
familiarly  acquainted,  and  which  he  details  with  a  ridiculous 
minuteness  in  this  scanty  volume,  were  of  the  most  wretched 
and  meagre  order,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
general  conclusions  he  has  drawn.  A  third  class  of  readers — 
persons  of  neither  party,  but  honestly  desirous  of  obtaining 
correct  information  about  a  body  of  men  so  important  and  so 
numerous  as  the  English  dissenters — will  be  disappointed  and 
disgusted  by  the  style  of  illogical  reasoning  in  which  the 
writer  indulges  his  propensity  to  generalize  on  the  most  limited 
induction  of  facts,  by  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  other  sects 
of  separatists,  and  by  the  presumption  which  has  incited  him  to 
obtrude  this  work  on  the  notice  of  the  world,  as  an  account  of 
the  ‘  Dissenters’  and  their  ‘  Clergy  !’  If  there  be  any  in  this 
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class  at  all  influenced  by  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  as  they 
must  remember  that  the  party  to  which  the  author  belongs  is 
most  highly  self -accredited  for  learning,  they  will  think  that 
bad  indeed  is  the  best  provision  which  the  dissenters  have  made, 
or  are  making,  for  the  scientific  and  literary  education  of  their 
ministers  ;  and  that,  as  the  consequence  of  this  impolitic  par¬ 
simony,  those  ministers  must  be  the  veriest  intellectual  paupers 
in  the  Three  Kingdoms.- — Still  we  think  it  possible,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  demerits,  to  extract  something  good,  even 
from  this  composition  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  facts  and  remarks  which  it  contains. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  4  Dedication  to  his  dear 
children,’  followed  by  a  4  Preface’  of  some  length  in  which 
the  writer  assigns  his  motives  for  publishing;  deprecates,  in 
the  usual  style,  the  severity  of  criticism  ;  intimates  his  design 
of  adventuring  4  another  volume,’  should  this  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception  ;  and  assures  us,  we  think  nearly  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  the  ‘future  number 
will  be  far  more  interesting  than  the  particulars  which  are  now 
presented.  This  4  future  number*  is  also  to  be  tremendously 
faithful.  So  dire  a  tale  will  it  unfold,  that  divers  vicious 
characters  will  be  exposed,  in  all  their  deformity,  to  public 
detestation  ;  and  the  4  interesting  particulars’  will  be  fully 
and  substantially  authenticated  ;  so  that  the  prurient  curiosity 
of  the  world  will  receive  a  most  delightfully  pungent  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  informs  us  of  his  birth,  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  early  destination  to  the  ministry,  4  among  Rational 
Dissenters  as  they  call  themselves.’  4  He  was  led  to  this  course 
of  life  by  his  father  and  his  uncle’  and  he  adopted  their  plan 
at  a  time  when  bis  4  inexperience  rendered  him  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  its  inconveniences.’  4  Alas  !’  he  exclaims,  4  with 
the  knowledge  which  the  trial  has  produced,  my  election 
would  have  been  very  different,  although  the  sum  of  happiness 
accorded  to  me  might  not  have  been  increased.’  He  received, 
he  tells  us,  a  good  classical  education  it)  early  life,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  commencing  a  theological  student;  and  on  the 
subject  of  classical  literature,  we  find  several  useful  obser¬ 
vations  in  different  parts  of  the  work.  While  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  withhold  from  many  dissenting  di¬ 
vines,  the  praise  of  eloquence  as  speakers,  of  profound  and 
accurate  knowledge  as  theologians,  and  of  eminent  fidelity 
and  success  as  ministers,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  excel  in  classical  erudition  ;  and  perhaps  fewer 
still  in  thorough  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  deficiency  ;  nor  should  we  think  the  removal  of  it 
an  improvement,  at  the  expence  of  impressive  oratory,  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge,  and  pastoral  diligence.  Still  we  conceive 
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that  in  the  arrangements  of  their  numerous  and  well-supported 
seminaries,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  classics  should 
be  made,  in  genera],  an  indispensable  requisite  for  admission  ; 
that  the  attention  of  the  students  may  not  be  occupied  with 
the  elements  of  language,  nor  grammatical  toils  absorb  that 
time  which  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  higher  and  more  im¬ 
portant  pursuits.  Were  this  desideratum  secured,  the  more 
difficult  classics,  and  a  select  course  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
might  be  included  in  the  studies  of  dissenting  academics,  and 
by  this  means  the  best  foundation  would  be  laid  for  an  accurate 
and  truly  scientific  system  of  scriptural  theology. 

The  second  and  four  following  sections  detail  the  author’* 
preparatory  studies,  and  settlement,  after  some  considerable 
difficulties,  with  a  small  dissenting  congregation.  The  out¬ 
line  he  has  given  of  the  course  and  manner  of  education  at  the 
academy,  is  curious.  We  should  imagine  this  institution  to 
be  truly  unique.  From  some  iocal  allusions,  we  conjecture  it 
must  have  been  in  South  Wales ;  where  either  the  poverty  or 
inattention  of  the  constituents  rendered  it  necessary  to  educate 
orthodox  and  anti-orthodox  pupils  under  the  same  tutors; 
and  in  which,  to  complete  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  one  of  the  professors  was  of  the  4  rational* 
order  and  the  other  a  puritanical  Calvinist.  We  know  not 
whether  such  an  amalgamation,  exists  at  present  or  not  in  that 
part  of  the  Principality  ;  but  as  it  is  imagined  by  the  author  that 
a  similar  arrangement  obtains  in  other  dissenting  academies, 
he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  placing 
pious  and  devout  students  of  the  Socinian  faith,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  ignorant  and  gloomy  Trinitarians ! 

*  Who  would  believe  it,’  [exclaims  our  memorialist,  with  honest  in¬ 
dignation,]  that  on  the  present  plan,  the  respectable  P - -*  board  has 

put  at  the  head  of  its  Institution  avowed  Calvinists ;  that  students  have 
been  rejected  for  want  of  belief  in  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  ——.has  known 
and  countenanced  such  a  dereliction  of  every  principle  of  liberty,  of  every 
right  of  private  judgement  ?  Had  the  constituents  been  Calvinistic ,  they  might 

,  lay  do  von  such  restriction  as  a  part  of  their  plan-  But  the  P — — -  board 
cannot  have  adopted  such  restrictions,  and  they  are  abused  when  such 
restrictions  have  the  sanction  of  their  governors  and  visitors. 

*  Independently  of  the  illilerality  and  bad  faith  discovered  in  appointing 
Calvinistic  and  Trinitarian  tutors  in  a  seminary  of  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tion,  the  effects  appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  learning  and  piety.  The 
confessed  inferiority  in  literature  of  Calvinistic  Ministers  among  Dissenters 
is  likely  to  prove  unfriendly  to  the  literary  proficiency  of  young  men  whose 
education  is  conducted  by  them.  But  this  is  of  secondary  importance. 
If  it  should  be  shewn  that  the  Piety  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  maybe 
checked  by  their  superintendance,  the  evil  becomes  too  serious  to  be  despised  !* 
p.  43. 


*  We  suppose  he  means  Presbyterian . 
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c  Illiberality  and  bad  faith  !’  There  is  something  mysterious 
in  this  statement,  which  our  limited  knowledge  is  totally  in¬ 
competent  to  explain.  If  there  be  any  academical  regimen 
among  the  dissenters,  of  the  kind  described  by  our  author* 
we  can  account  for  such  instances  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
defection  of  Presbyterians,  (as  English  Unitarians  are  im 
properly  called,)  from  the  orthodox  principles  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  Hence  it  happens  that  some  institutions,  of  a  literary 
and  benevolent  nature,  are  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
managers,  of  principles  widely  different  from  those  of  their 
pious  founders.  Certain  regulations,  however,  in  the  dispo^ 
sition  of  that  property,  we  suppose  have,  in  some  instances, 
specified  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  religious 
opinions  which  it  behoves  the  objects  of  their  eleemosynary 
bounty  to  profess  ;  and  this  *  illiberality’  we  should  imagine 
was  designed  as  an  antidote  to  ‘bad  faith,’  in  more  senses 
than  one.  It  appears  from  the  detail  before  us,  that  some 
directors  of  such  institutions  have  honesty  enough  to  re¬ 
gard  the  provisions  by  which  their  administration  should  be 
conducted,  and  have  conscientiously  forgotten  their  own 
theological  peculiarities.  Both  parties  may  regret  the  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistency  which  arises  out  of  these  circumstances ; 
but  it  ill  befits  a  man  to  complain  either  of  illiberality  or 
bad  faith,  whose  party  would  have  become  in  most  places, 
long  ago  extinct ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prospective  impolicy 
of  uheir  purer  predecessors  !  Most  modern  Socinian  ministers 
are  indebted  to  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  of  the  orthodox 
of  a  former  age,  for  their  principal  support;  and  many  among 
them  have  received  their  education  on  the  same  grounds. 
We  hope  that  Trinitarian  dissenters  of  the  present  day  un¬ 
derstand  their  principles  a  little  better  than  their  forefathers — 
and  are  in  less  danger  of  making  bequests  that  may  become 
instrumental  in  perpetuating  error. 

By  an  obvious  association,  these  remarks  remind  us  of  a 
fact  which,  from  its  universality  and  notoriety,  must  have  had 
some  one  or  more  certain  causes  for  its  production*  among 
the  denomination  of  Presbyterian  dissenters.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  century  ago  most,  if  not  all  the  Ministers  and  churches 
of  that  order  were  reputedly  orthodox.  What  has  led  to 
that  general  declension  of  sentiment,  and  almost  invariable 
predominance  of  Arian  and  Socinian  opinions,  by  which  they 
are  now  distinguished,  and  which  do  not  seem,  even  yet,  to 
have  reached  their  ultimate  point  in  the  descending  scale? 
An  examination  into  the  cause  of  this  defection  might  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  minor  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  church- 
government,  pastoral  authority,  internal  discipline,  terms  of 
communion,  and  circumstances  apparently  contingent,  to  the 
combined  operation  of  which  it  might  be  attributed.  There 
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is  however  one  fact  to  which  we  are  led  to  advert,  by  the 
narrative  before  ns.  We  mean,  the  notorious  inattention  of  the 
“  Presbyterians”  to  the  proofs  of  genuine  and  decided  piety, 
in  their  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Our  author,  from  his 
own  account,  was  destined  to  this  profession  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  relatives.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he 
was  not,  on  his  own  principles,  pious;  but  admitting  those 
principles,  we  find  no  security  for  such  a  character,  in  the 
mode  of  his  admission  to  a  theological  seminary,  Now  the 
reverse  of  this  obtains  among  the  Congregational  or  Inde¬ 
pendent  dissenters,  In  that  connection,  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples  are  submitted  to  the  most  rigid  test.  Every  evidence 
that  can  be  obtained  of  moral  and  natural  competency  for 
the  ministerial  office,  is  demanded  and  ascertained,  before 
the  sanction  of  a  theological  institution  is  enjoyed  ;  and 
thus  as  much  security  as  possible  is  possessed,  by  the 
churches,  in  regard  to  the  piety  of  their  probationers.  They 
wish  a  man  to  be,  and  to  appear,  a  decided  Christian,  before 
they  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Christian  instructor.  To 
this,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  we  ascribe  the  com¬ 
parative  purity  of  that  class  of  dissenters;  and  we  commend 
their  example  to  every  other  denomination  whether  establish¬ 
ed  by  civil  authority  or  not.  We  are  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  more  efficient  preservative  of  faith  and  holiness,  than  all 
the  creeds  and  standards  in  the  world. 

It  amused  us  to  find  an  Unitarian’  asserting  that  association 
with  ‘  Trinitarians’  was  injurious  to  the  piety  of  the  former 
party.  The  relaxed  tone  of  character  in  that  party  is  obvious 
to  the  whole  world  ;  and  the  history  of  some  of  their  de- 
funct  academies  would  exhibit  a  mournful  illustration  of  the 
great  principle,  that  the  truth  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
are  inseparable. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  following  observations 
respecting  dissenting  academies,  though  many  probably'  will 
call  in  question  their  principle. 

*  It  is  the  policy  of  wise  governments  to  encourag-e  the  spirit  of 
science  and  literature,  even  in  sectaries. —The  legislature,  with  generous 
liberality,  grants  assistance  to  the  Irish  catholics  towards  the  education 
of  their  Priesthood.  The  same  consideration  would  be  extended,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  if  respectfully  requested.  The 
same  reasons  support  both  cases,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  people, 
however  distinguished  by  peculiar  opinions,  should  be  well  instructed, 
and  that  their  ministers  should  be  well  qualified  for  their  occupation. 
It  is  thus,  that  ministerial  illiteracy  and  scandalous  preaching  are  to  be 
eradicated.  Besides  this  part  of  the  community  is  depiived  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  education  at  the  Universities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  the  doors  of  these  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  every 
sect,- — But  they  would  view  without  envy  a  boon  which  could  not  injure 
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them,  while  it  would  accommodate  and  benefit  us  beyond  calculation. 
Surely  the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried,  which  would  entrench  very 
little  on  the  resources  of  a  wealthy  nation,  to  which  we  contribute  our 
full  share.’  p.  71. 

In  several  parts  of  the  work,  the  author  complains  of  the 
disregard  of  the  Dissenters  in  c  all  their  schools  and  semi¬ 
naries’  to  prosody.  From  our  own  observation,  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  honourable  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
though  we  confess  there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  alle¬ 
gation.  Fie  assigns  the  following  reason,  in  attempting  to  ac¬ 
count  for  what  he  terms  a  6  curious  phenomenon.’ 

•  *  It  must  be  granted,  that  dissenters  are  more  inclined,  than  others  of 
the  community,  to  adopt  speculations  of  improvement,  and  to  encourage 
schemes  of  innovation.  This  is  ever  the  case  with  every  minority  in  our 
communicy.  It  naturally  springs  from  the  comparative  oppression  under 
which  they  labor,  which  generates  a  spirit  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction. 
From  this  disposition  much  general  good  has  arisen,  and  some  partial 
evil.  It  has  produced  improvements,  and  encouraged  futile  speculations. 
The  circumstance  which  I  have  mentioned  seems  to  be  one  of  the  evils 
which  have  proceeded  From  it. 

(  The  fathers  of  non-conformity  were  accurate  scholars.  The  ministers 
had  received  the  advantage  of  a  regular  education.  For  a  longtime  they 
appear  to  have  educated  their  youth  with  precision.  They  carried  with 
them  the  methods  of  instruction  which  had  accompanied  their  own  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  it  appears  that  our  clergy  for  some  time  were  not  much  be, 
hind  their  contemporaries  in  exact  literature,  except  that  some  inferiority 
might  be  expected  from  their  less  ample  establishments  of  education. 

4  It  is  well  known — that  during  the  eighteenth  century  a  sect  of  men 
arose  who  affected  to  have  discovered  compendious  methods  of  teaching 
the  learned  languages,  which  consisted  to  a  great  degree,  (in)  a  compa¬ 
rative,  if  not  total,  neglect  of  quantity,  in  reading  the  classic  authors. 
Perhaps  a  disproportionate  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  article  in  some 
instances,  and  this  was  made  a  handle  and  a  pretext  for  discouraging  it 
entirely.  It  is  not,  for  me  to  scrutinise  the  motives  of  Burgh,  of  Clarke 
or  of  Holmes.  Whether  they  were  mistaken  zealots,  eccentric  projectors, 
or  interested  impostors,  willing  to  give  success  to  their  own  academies 
by  deluding  the  uninformed,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide.  But  they 
produced  an  effect  which  has  been  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
The  public  schools  were  left  uncontaminated  by  their  innovations.  But 
the  dissenters  appear  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  their  plausible  professions. 
Compendious  methods  are  not  now  without  their  advocates  among  them, 
who  still  propose  their  empiricisms  to  the  patronage  of  the  credulous/ 
p.  28—30. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  auto-biographer  inform  us 
of  his  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  ‘general  baptists;’  of  his  subsequent  doubts  of  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  baptism,  under  any  form  of  administration  ;  of  his 
return  to  his  own  country  in  consequence  of  some  property 
in  land  falling  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  brother;  of  hi* 
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agricultural  schemes  and  their  failure;  and  of  several  other 
lesser  matters,  with  which  we  find  intermingled  various  re¬ 
flections  on  his  adverse  fortune,  and  some  4  biographical 
sketches  ’ 

There  is  occasionally  displayed  in  his  observations  a 
tone  of  thinking  and  of  feeling,  highly  creditable  to  his  head 
and  his  heart;  and  he  contrives  to  keep  up  some  degree  of 
interest  in  the  reader’s  mind  by  the  ingenuousness  with  which 
he  records  his  own  mistakes,  and  the  general  vivacity  of 
his  remarks.  He  has  been  in  many  instances  an  indiscreet,  ill- 
judging,  unfortunate — yet  seemingly  all  along  a  well-meaning 
man.  If  the  congregations,  (all  of  whom  were  of  Unitarian 
complexion,)  with  which  he  was  connected,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  specimens  of  the  party,  with  all  their  attainments 
in  speculation,  and  discoveries  in  free  thinking,  they  seem 
from  his  own  account  to  have  been  most,  culpably  inattentive 
to  the  comfort  of  their  ministers  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
cause.  An  extract  from  the  general  reflections  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  will  probably  appear  novel  to  those  who 
imagine  the  4  rational  dissenters’  to  be  the  most  liberal  and 
catholic  party  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  fierce  lor  mo¬ 
deration — and  bigots  jn  the  cause  of  candour! 

*  It  is  evident  “  says  our  author”  that  few  modes  of  life  are  more  pre¬ 
carious,  and  more  inadequately  remunerated  than  that  which  I  have 
have  chosen. — Liberty  of  thinking  is  accorded  iveely  to  a  dissenting  mi¬ 
nister  in  my  connection .  But  he  thinks  at  his  peri! ,  in  many  cases  ;  and 
with  the  most  uniform  steadiness  of  situation  he  has  to  struggle  unre¬ 
mittingly  with  scanty  means  and  insufficient  resources.  The  want  of 
feeling  in  our  societies  may  be  perceived  from  hints  interspersed  through 
this  work.  I  appeal  to  their  own  consciousness,  if  they  do  not  dismiss 
their  ministers  on  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Let  them  offend  the  pride,  or 
disclose  the  injustice  of  a  powerful  man,  and  occasions  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  make  their  situation  too  irksome  to  be  retained.  Every  minister 
maintains  his  rights  and  independence  at  his  peril  *  p.  173 — 175. 

The  work  contains  reiterated  assertions  on  this  topic,  and 
promises,  we  ought  to  say  threatening^,  of  authenticated  do¬ 
cuments  and  explicit  facts,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  memoirs.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  that,  notwithstanding  a  variety  of  most  illiberal  and  un¬ 
founded  animadversions  on  the  4  orthodox  dissenters ;’  though  he 
has  represented  them  as  illiterate,  enthusiastic,  and  intolerant ; 
though  he  has  contrived  to  adduce  the  obsolete  and  con¬ 
temptible  charges  of  malevolence  against  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  got  up  idl  the  common-places  of  ignorance  and  acrirhony 
on  the  subject ;  he  exempts  this  very  class  of  separatists  from 
some  of  the  heaviest  of  his  allegations  against  dissenting 
societies.  As  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  some  4  compunc- 
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tious  visitings,’  after  he  had  closed  his  narrative,  we  find  the 
following  remarks  in  a  4  final  note.* 

*  The  title  of  this  book  appears  to  need  apology  as  far  as  it  speaks  of 
the  dissenters  in  general.  To  the  author,  the  character  of  the  other  dis¬ 
senters,  not  of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  more  recently  called  Unitarian  is  not 
much  known.  From  credible  report  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
other  denominations  are  guiltless  of  the  faults  which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Presbyterians  respecting  their  ministers.  As  to  their  religious 
opinion s,  he  thinks  the  orthodox  secta  mistaken  ;  but  if  he  has  been 
rightly  informed,  they  have  a  larger  share  of  moral  merit,  than  their 
bretheren  in  the  articles  oi  kindness  and  :ustice  towards  their  pastors  ;  from 
which  might  be  inferred  their  genet  ai  superiority  in  right,  and  proper 
feelings,  if  nothing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  enthusiasm, 
and  if  facts  do  not  indicate  a  general  moral  inferiority.’  r*.  187, 

The  accuracy  of  the  last  deduction  may  he  ascertained  by 
referring  to  his  information  concerning  the  extent  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  orthodox  dissenters.  {  To  the  author 
they  are  not  much  known?  Truly,  he  ought  to  apologise  for 
deceiving  the  public  by  professing  to  delineate  4  the  dis¬ 
senters  in  general,’  when  he  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  at  least  three-fourths  of  that  numerous  body.  We 
advise  him  to  increase  his  stock  of  information  before  he 
venture  to  appear  again  in  a  biographical  and  censorial  ca¬ 
pacity ;  to  look  beyond  his  own  paltry  and  bigoted  sect;  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  he  decides,  and  not  to  write  without  some  preme¬ 
ditation.  We  had  thought  of  adverting  to  his  unwarranted 
strictures  on  4  evening  services’  4  among  the  religionists,’  as 
he  terms  them,  and  his  very  inconclusive  remarks  on  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  baptism  ;  but  we  have  already  bestowed  too  much 
notice  on  this  anonymous  composition,  and  have  said  enough 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  its 
deserts. 


Art.  VI,  Nine  Sermons ,  Preached  in  the  years  1718-19.  By  the  late 
Isaac  Watts,  D.JD.  now  first  published  from  MSS.  in  the  family  of  a 
contemporary  Friend.  With  a  Preface,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  8vo. 
pp.  xi.  195.  Price  6s.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1812. 


HE  that  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  says  Dr.  Franklin,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country. 
If  the  multiplication  of  physical  good  intitle  a  man  to  this  high 
distinction,  what  an  exalted  meed  of  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
who  augments  a  thousand  fold,  the  sum  of  moral  good ;  who 
makes,  or  becomes  the  means  of  making,  ten  pious,  honest,  and 
honourable  men,  where  only  one  half  the  number  lived  before — • 
and  not  only  creates,  by  this  instrumental  agency,  so  much  ad¬ 
ditional  virtue  and  happiness,  but  prevents  and  counteracts  an 
infinite  accumulation  of  vice  and  misery  !  Could  wc  extend  our 
calculation  to  futurity,  we  should  feel  our  minds  at  once  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  infinite  magnitude  and  interminable  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  object;  and  should  be,  in  some  measure,  pre¬ 
pared  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  rich  reward  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Judge  will  confer  on  all  his  faithful  servants:  “  They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever  !” 

Such  reflections  as  these  naturally  spring  up  jn  our  minds, 
when  we  contemplate  the  u  illustrious  dead,”  who  have  pro¬ 
moted  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  in  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  Ministry.  It  is  not  without  good  reason,  that,  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  divine  institution,  and  from  a  view  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  influence  on  the  state  of  the  world,  we  venerate  the 
office.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  man  as  Watts,  for 
example,  our  virtue  refines,  our  very  devotion  grows  warmer  ; 
and  sincerely  to  be  pitied,  we  think,  is  the  phlegmatic  cold¬ 
ness  of  that  critic  of  splendid  talents,  who  has  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment,  durable  as  his  own  fame,  to  the  genius  of  Walts,  and 
j/et  could  feel  at  liberty’,  in  the  delineation  of  his  excellencies, 
to  advert  to  his  “  non-conformity  and  represent  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  man,  as  deducting  from  his  worth  !  Assuredly  it 
is  no  very  hlameable  enthusiasm,  to  hold  in  more  than  common 
reverence  the  character  of  such  a  man.  If  superior  vigour  of 
intellect  and  exuberance  of  imagination,  ample  stores  of  va¬ 
rious  knowledge,  and  all  the  simplicity,  spirituality,  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  religion,  uniformly  embodied  in  a  life  of  patient  suffer¬ 
ing  and  active  virtue,- — if  the  condescension  of  genius,  and  the 
consecration  of  its  best  powers  and  attainments  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  the  confirmation  of  the  wavering,  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  inquiring,  and  the  comfort  of  the  dejected  ; 
if  a  life  of  unsullied  purity  and  unwearied  benevolence,  of  meek 
resignation  and  heavenly  joy  ;  if  ail  these  rich  qualities  were 
combined  in  the  character  of  Watts,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
his  name  and  his  memorial  are  embalmed  in  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  the  Christian  world.  And  the  character  of  his  life 
is  expressed  in  his  writings.  He  still  directs  and  animates,  and 
consoles ;  the  earliest  recollections  of  the  pious  are  associated 
with  his  name  ;  the  devotions  of  the  closet,  the  family,  and 
the  sanctuary,  are  assisted  by  his  holy  eloquence  ;  and  in  his 
exalted  strains,  many  a  glorified  spirit  has  ascended  to  the 
throne  of  God. 

The  well-earned  popularity  of  Watts  will  give  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  the  posthumous  volume,  which  we  have 
now  the  happiness  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
In  a  modest  and  judicious  preface,  Dr.  Smith  informs  us  that 

‘  The  following  Sermons  are  printed  from  manuscripts  which  bear  clear 
marks  of  care  and  accuracy  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Rev.  John  Good- 
hall,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Dissenting  Congregation,  over  which  Dr. 
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Carey,  now  presides  at  Box- lane,  near  Hemel-Hempstead.  Mr,  Good- 
hall  was  a  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  survived  him  but  a 
few  months.  Since  his  death,  these  papers  have  been  preserved  as  a  va¬ 
luable  family  possession,  and  they  are  now  published  by  one  of  his  colla¬ 
teral  descendants.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether  these  discourses 
are  transcripts  from  the  author’s  original  copies,  or  were  first  taken  in 
short  hand,  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  the  latter  may  appear 
the  more  probable  supposition,  as  the  easy  and  colloquial  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  occur  principally  in  the  applicatory  parts,  seem  to  indicate  the 
warmth  and  familiarity  of  extemporary  address,  rather  than  the  result  of 
studied  composition.  Preface  pp.  iv,  v, 

In  this  latter  supposition  we  entirely  coincide  with  the 
learned  editor  ;  and  could  it  be  disproved,  we  should  think  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  these  Sermons  consi¬ 
derably  diminished.  If  it  were  not,  that  a  marked  difference 
generally  prevails  between  the.  diction  of  free  spontaneous  ad¬ 
dress  and  elaborate  composition,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
account  for  the  dissimilarity  between  the  volume  before  us  and 
the  discourses  published  under  the  Doctor’s  own  inspection. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  however,  we  have  felt  especial 
gratification  in  their  perusal.  They  are  the  unstudied  effu¬ 
sions  of  a  great  and  pious  mind — interesting  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  style  of  exposition  and  illustration  which  their  vene¬ 
rable  author  adopted — exhibiting  no  parade  of  learning,  no 
pomp  of  language,  no  ostentatious  attempts  to  dazzle  and  as¬ 
tonish,  but  the  simplicity,  precision,  and  energy  of  sacred 
truth.  Most  pointedly  do  we  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  some  modern  popular  divines,  who  display  an  unwearied 
self-complacency  in  their  own  prettinesses  and  fancied  pro¬ 
fundity  ;  who  mistake  consequence'  for  dignity,  tawdriness  for 
elegance,  and  the  nlay  of  fancy  for  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 
We  cannot  more  accurately  describe  the  character  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  than  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Smith. 

‘  These  Sermons  were  preached  at  that  interesting  period  of  the  author’s 
life,  in  which  he  added,  to  the  advantages  of  mature  age  and  judgment, 
those  derived  from  the  instructive  experience  of  long  and  painful  affliction. 
The  topics  on  which  they  treat  are  the  vital  truths  of  Christian  faith  and 
holiness  ;  subjects,  at  all  times  times  acceptable  and  important,  and  on 
which  the  most  valuable  Preachers  have  ever  delighted  to  expatiate.  The 
manner  in  which  these  eternal  truths  are  proposed,  though  I  would  not  be 
pledged  to  the  approval  of  every  expression,  is  plain  and  unadorned,  yet 
lively,  experimental,  and  engaging:  they  shew  how  attentively  he  prac¬ 
tised  the  apostolic  maxims,  “  of -using  great  plainness  of  speech,”  and  of 
“  commending  himself  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.” 
Preface,  pp.  vi,  vii. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  present  any  analysis  of  these 
discourses  as  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will  obtain,  thus  re¬ 
spectfully  authenticated,  an  extensive  circulation.  We  shall 
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therefore  merely  specify  their  subjects,  and  close  our  notice 
with  a  few  extracts. 

<  I.  The  Prayer  of  Christ  for  his  Church,  John  xvii.  20.  II.  The 
Believer  crucified  with  Christ,  Gal,  if  20.  III.  Christ  the  author  of  spi¬ 
ritual  Life.,  Gal.  iv.  20.  IV.  The  Believer  living  by  faith.  Gal.  ii.  20, 
V.  God  the  author  of  an  effectual  Ministry,  I  Cor.  iii.  7.  VI.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Influence,  3  Cor.  iii.  7-  VII.  The 
Carnal  Mind  at  enmity  with  Christ,  Luke  viii.  28.  VIII.  and  IX.  The 
Nature  and  Duty  of  Thanksgiving,  1  Thess.  v.  18/ 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  discourse  which 
stands  third  in  the  series: 

« If  you  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  whether  if  Christ 
lives  in  you”  or  no,  I  would  lay  down  these  two  rules  of  trial.  They  are 
very  plain  ones,  very  easy  to  be  remembered,  and  easy  to  judge  by.  1.  if 
et  Christ  live  in  you,”  you  live  like  him  ;  and,  2.  If  te  Christ  live  in  you, 
you  live  to  him.  1.  If  Christ  live  in  you  you  will  live  like  him.  You 
will  maintain  the  dignity  of  your  life,  and  live  as  Christ  did.  You  will 
endeavour  to  speak  and  act  like  Christ;  for  if  the  same  spirit  that  animated 
and  conducted  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  here  in  this  world  dwell  in  you,  you 
will  have  the  same  actions,  and  temper  and  carriage,  that  he  had.  Let  the 
same  mind  be  in  you  <zvhich  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  that  so  the  wicked  and 
profane  world  may  be  able  to  learn  from  the  sight  of  every  one  of  us,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  seeing  us,  who  are  his  pictures,  his  copies,  his  images 
in  this  lower  world.  The  Apostle  endeavoured  so  to  live  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  might  he  made  manifest  in  his  mortal  body.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
manifest  in  him  by  his  continual  sufferings,  and  by  his  exposing  himself 
daily  to  persecution  and  death.  The  life  of  Christ  should  also  be  made 
manifest  in  our  mortal  bodies,  by  our  behaviour  and  conduct  under  all 
those  deaths,  those  sufferings,  and  those  continual  persecutions  which 
Christians  are  sometimes  called  to  endure.  “  I  will  endeavour  to  carry 
myself  under  them  ail,  as  Jesus  Christ  did  ;  as  I  am  conformed  to  Christ 
in  sufferings,  so  also  my  life  shall  be  conformed  to  the  life  of  Christ.”  And 
indeed  God  has  ordained  that  it  should  be  so.  He  hath  predestinated  all 
his  children  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  son.  We  should  appear  in 
this  world  like  so  many  walking,  living  images  of  Jesus  Christ/ 

‘  2.  You  will  live  also  to  him.  If  Christ  be  the  principle  of  your  life, 
let  him  be  the  end  of  it.  If  he  be  the  alpha  let  him  be  the  omega.  If  he 
be  the  first  let  him  he  the  last  too.  W  e  thus  judge ,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
he  died  for  usf  that  we  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  ourselves ,  but  unto  him 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again .  It  should  be  our  business  to  live  to  Christ ; 
our  Lord  Jesus  may  very  well  expect  this  from  us.  If  he  has  sent  hia 
spirit  into  our  hearts  to  begin  a  new  life  in  us,  and  prepare  us  for  Heaven, 
he  expects  we  should  lay  out  that  life  for  him  ;  that  we  should  speak  and 
act  for  him  in  the  world.  The  Apostle  Paul’s  determination  should  be 
the  determination  of  every  one  of  us.  I  am  resolved  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death  ;  for  me  to  live  is 
to  the  honour  of  Christy  and  for  me  to  die  shall  be  my  gain.  What  contriv¬ 
ances  we  have  now  for  Christ  ?  What  plans  and  schemes  are  we  laying  for 
the  honour  of  Christ  ?  For  each  of  us  in  the  lowest  sphere,  in  the  lowest  sta¬ 
tion  of  life  that  God  has  placed  us  in,  may  have  something  to  do  for  Christ. 
Is  this  our  temper  of  life  ?  Is  this  our  frame  of  life  ?  By  this  we  may  judge 
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somewhat  whether  Christ  lives  in  us  or  no.— “  Thus  I  hare  done  with  the 
first  use,  of  how  great  importance  it  is  to  consider,  whether  Christ  is  the 
principle  of  our  life  or  no.  The  second  use  is  this  ;  what  high  esteem 
and  honour  should  we  have  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  so  glorious 
and  so  condescending  ;  so  condescending  as  to  dwell  in  every  one  of  us 
by  his  own  spirit,  and  so  glorious  a  being  as  to  give  life  to  thousands  and 
millions.  All  believers  that  ever  were,  lived  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them. 
What  a  high  esteem  should  we  have  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  so 
glorious  and  condescending  a  being  as  to  give  life  to  all  that  glorious  mul¬ 
titude  that  shall  stand  on  Mount  Sion  !•— Oh  the  glory  and  thanksgiving  of 
that  day  !  Oh  !  let  our  joy  rise  high  in  the  forethought  of  it,  and  may  we 
mingle  our  praises  and  our  songs  with  that  blessed  number  !”  Serm.  III. 
p.  68—73, 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  excellence  of  sermons,  as  of 
other  compositions,  intended  to  affect  the  passions,  as  well  as 
to  instruct,  we  are  aware  that  much  depends  upon  the  blunt¬ 
ness  or  sensibility  of  the  reader’s  own  feelings,  wrhile  engaged 
in  the  perusal:  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  one  person  may 
value  most  highly,  that  which  another  values  least,  and  vice- 
versa.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  felt  ourselves  excited 
to  the  warmest  and  most  delightful  emotions,  while  we  were 
reading  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  8th  and  9th,  of  these  discourses  ; 
though  there  are  many  parts  of  the  other  sermons,  from  which 
we  derived  both  instruction  and  pleasure.  The  sermon  on 
the  i 6  Evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Influence,”  abounds 
with  striking  passages.  We  select  one,  in  which  this  admirable 
divine,  adduces  the  difference  between  the  intention  of  either 
preacher  or  hearer,  and  the  effect  produced,  as  a  proof  of  this 
influence. 

*  The  minister,  it  may  be,  takes  a  text  from  the  law,  and  he  speaks  in 
order  to  awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to  discover  to  them 
their  wretched  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger  and  misery.  Perhaps  the  whole  effect  of  that  sermon 
may  be  to  lead  some  negligent  believer  to  a  greater  activity  in  some  part  of 
his  duty.  It  may  be  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  instruct  a  believer  to  be¬ 
have  himself  aright  in  some  instances  of  duty  towards  God  and  toward* 
man  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  may  thereby  awaken  a  stupid  sinner,  that 
never  before  was  concerned  at  his  own  guilt,  and  make  him  fall  down 
trembling,  though  the  minister  aimed  not  at  him,  nor  any  of  his  character. 
A  word  of  promise,  and  privilege,  and  grace,  may  perhaps  comfort  no 
believer  in  the  assembly ;  but  some  dead  sinner  there  may  be  stirred  up 
and  quickened  to  think  thus  with  himself ;  “  Is  all  this  grace  in  the  gos- 
“  pel,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it  ?  Are  all  these  privileges  to  be  had  by 
“  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  an  unbeliever  still  ?”  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  seed  of  grace  in  his  soul.  A  word  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  his  dying  blood,  may  not  perhaps  heal  a  wounded 
conscience ;  but  it  may  melt  some  hardened  wretch,  that  never  before  was 
touched.  All  the  words  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel,  which  are  brought 
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for  conviction,  for  repentance,  and  for  life,  may  in  some  attain  none  of 
these  ends,  but  become  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  to  them.  They  may 
still  deride  the  voice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  preacher ; 
their  eyes  maybe  blinded,  their  ears  deaf,  and  he  that  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  may  become  a  stumbling  block  and  a  rock  of  offence ,  at  which  they 
may  stumble,  fall  down,  and  be  destroyed.  The  minister  may  sometimes 
aim  at  one  person,  and  convert  another.  What  is  this  but  the  hand  of 
God  ?  The  minister  shoots  the  arrow,  but  the  hand  of  God  directs  it  to 
the  part  it  shall  strike. 

c  As  the  effects  are  sometimes  very  different  from  the  design  of  the  mi¬ 
nister,  and  often  very  contrary  to  it,  so  also  are  they  different  from  the 
design  of  the  hearers.  One  comes  out  of  a  curiosity  to  hear  a  stranger; 
but  the  voice  of  God,  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  an  utter  stranger,  may 
reach  his  heart,  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  an  effectual 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Another  may  come  merely  because  it  is  the  custom 
of  his  family  to  come,  and  because  he  has  been  brought  up  to  wait  upon 
God  in  public  worship  ;  he  may  come  merely  for  the  company  of  those  that 
lead  him,  and  perhaps  may  go  away  advanced  higher  in  grace,  than  any  of 
those  that  brought  him  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel.  Another  may  come 
to  hear  the  fine  language  of  the  preacher  ;  but  the  arrow  of  God  may 
stick  fast  in  his  conscience,  the  fine  language  be  forgotten,  and  the  voice 
of  God  in  his  law  or  in  his  gospel  have  powerful  influence  to  his  souPs 
eternal  life.  He  may  come  to  have  his  ears  pleased  and  tickled,  and  his 
heart  may  be  wounded  to  death  :  that  is,  to  death  and  despair  in  the  iaw 
and  in  himself,  that  he  may  live  by  Jesus  and  the  gospel.  Another  comes, 
it  may  be,  to  hear  what  the  babbler  will  say,  and  resolves  to  scoff  at  it  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  hear  the  word,  God  speaks  together  with  it, 
and  the  minister  is  no  more  a  babbler,  but  an  angel  in  his  esteem  ;  his 
heart  feels  God  working  together  with  the  word,  he  goes  away,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  saint.  Are  not  all  these  instances  convincing  proofs  that  Paul  is 
nothing  and  Apollos  is  nothing,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase  pp.  127 

—iso1 

W£  have  said  that  these  Sermons  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Watts,  in  the  time  of  affliction.  And  it  appears  from  the 
dates  of  them,  (May  4th,  1718.  Nov.  2d,  1718.  Nov.  16th, 
Dec.  20th,  1718,  &c.)  as  well  as  from  occasional  allusions 
in  the  sermons  themselves,  that  they  were  preached  at  distant 
intervals,  as  slight  diminutions  of  his  long  and  severe  i nd is- 
position,  would  enable  him  to  spread  before  his  people  some 
of  those  meditations  which  supported  him  under  his  long 
sorrows,  and  awakened  him  to  exercise  the  duty  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  for  which  (as  he  observes)  afflictions  too  often  unfit  us. 
They  who  wish  duly  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  “  reconciling  man  to  his  lot,”  and  enabling  him  to  u  re¬ 
joice  in  tribulation,”  would  do  well  to  read  the  last  two  Ser¬ 
mons  in  this  valuable  little  volume,  with  a  constant  reference 
to  die  circumstances  under  which  they  were  delivered.  We 
have  only  space  for  one  passage 
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Compare  your  own  troubles  with  the  troubles  of  others,  in  body* 
in  soul,  and  in  estate.  I  can  give  but  hints  of  these  things  ;  I  hope  you 
will  remember  them,  and  meditate  more  largely  upon  them.  Compare 
your  troubles  in  spiritual  things  with  the  troubles  of  others.  You  have 
had,  it  may  be,  difficulties,  darkness  upon  your  mind,  distraction,  and 
sometimes  the  absence  of  God  ;  but  the  gospel  is  not  absent  from  you, 
you  have  still  the  promises  of  grace,  you  have  still  the  Bible  in  your  hands, 
you  have  still  the  death  of  a  Saviour,  you  have  still  an  all-sufficient  Re¬ 
deemer  proposed  to  you,  in  all  his  grace,  and  all  his  glory.  If  Christians 
would  be  thankful,  let  them  go  to  the  heathen  world,  and  there  see  mil¬ 
lions  stooping  before  a  wooden  image,  or  adoring  a  god  of  stone,  and 
then  let  each  of  them  say,  “  Why  was  not  I  one  of  them  ?”  See  there  the 
torments  and  the  racks  that  they  expose  their  flesh  to,  (and  their  flesh  is 
as  tender  and  subject  to  pain  as  your  own,)  see  there,  I  say,  the  racks 
and  the  torments  that  they  expose  their  own  flesh  to,  in  order  to  atone 
for  their  sins,  and  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  their  offences  ;  and  not 
one  sin  is  atoned  for,  not  one  of  their  iniquities  is  expiated  by  all  their  suf¬ 
ferings.  But  you  have  the  blood  of  Jesus,  it  cost  you  not  one  drop  of 
your  own  blood.  Go  to  the  nations  where  men  are  kept  in  popish  dark¬ 
ness,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  mingled  with  so  much  ceremony, 
that  it  is  almost  lost  in  confusion  ;  and  the  redemption  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  wrought  out  is  distributed  among  so  many  intercessors,  so 
many  mediators,  and  blended  with  so  great  a  mixture  of  will-worship, 
that  the  Godhead  is  almost  spoiled,  if  not  utterly  lost,  among  them.  Go 
to  the  inquisition,  go  to  the  slaves  in  the  gallies,  and  they  will  tell  you 
what  it  cost  them  to  utter  a  word  concerning  the  profession  of  religion, 
concerning  the  salvation  of  Christ ;  and  ask  yourself,  “  Have  not  I  then 
in  England,  in  London,  abundant  reason  for  thankfulness  ?”  As  for  dis¬ 
tress  in  body,  if  you  would  learn  to  be  thankful  when  you  are  afflicted 
under  it,  go  to  the  hospitals  of  the  sick,  go  to  the  beds  of  the  lame  and 
maimed,  that  cannot  move  or  stir ;  go  to  the  chambers  of  the  distracted, 
whose  reason  is  hindred  in  its  exercise  by  the  disorders  of  the  brain  ;  go  to 
the  fields  of  battle,  where  thousands  lie  groaning  under  anguish,  with  the 
extremity  of  pain  arising  from  bloody  wounds.  Of  these  distresses  you 
suffer  nothing ;  by  the  mercy  of  God  you  are  free  from  them  ;  yet  w hy 
should  not  you,  as  well  as  others,  be  in  the  number  of  these  miserable 
ones  V  pp.  185 — 187. 

■— *—  ■  p  ■  ■  i  ■  "  1  1  '  11  UJ" 

Art.  VIII. — The  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus  to  the  City  of  God,  8vo.pp.257* 

Price  7s.  6d.  Robinson.  1812. 

PERHAPS  no  unpardonable  sin  against  good  taste  would  be 
r  committed  by  a  man,  who  should  wish  that  the  method  of 
instructing  mankind  by  protracted  and  complicated  allegory, 
might  be  laid  aside  for  ever.  Indeed,  separately  from  any 
judgement  dictated  by  the  laws  of  good  taste  merely  and 
literary7  merit,  there  is  a  moral  consideration,  not  entirely  in¬ 
applicable  to  the  subject  : — it  is,  that  the  period  and  state  of 
the  world  in  which  we  are  fallen,  should  have  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  modes  of  written  instruction.  And  if  there  is 
VOL.  IX,  2  A 
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any  fact,  in  the  character  of  the  present  times,  that  peculiarly 
claims  to  have  such  an  influence,  it  is  this,  that  the  at¬ 
tention  and  the  time  of  the  community,  are  pressed  upon 
by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  urgent  circumstances, 
which  force  people  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  very  busy  and 
very  anxious.  We  think  that,  in  consideration  of  this  fact, 
those  who  write  to  convey  instruction,  will  do  well  to  adopt, 
generally,  the  most  direct  and  perspicuous  methods,  instead 
of  obliging  their  readers  to  expend  their  efforts  in  following 
it  through  circuitous  courses — to  toil  in  pondering  and  guess¬ 
ing  the  import  of  visions  and  allegories — and  often  to  feel  that 
their  labour  has  resulted,  after  all,  in  nothing  like  a  clear  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  knowledge,  or  beneficial  effect  on  their  will. 
If  there  be  some  readers  disposed  to  be  content  on  these  terms, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  class  for  whom  such  a  work  as 
that  before  us  would  seem  intended,  cannot  afford  to  be  so 
employed. 

This  moral  view  of  the  matter  assumes  the  inferior  merits 
of  extended  allegory,  as  a  mode  of  instruction.  And  in  truth 
we  suppose  that  almost  all  readers,  so  far  as  they  reflect,  have 
one  conviction  on  this  point.  Every  one’s  experience  testifies 
that  it  is  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  whether,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  laws  of  allegorical  writing,  it  be  executed 
well  or  ill.  Well  executed,  we  suppose  a  long  allegorical 
work  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  be  called  on  easier  conditions 
than  these  : — that  the  story  shall  be  mainly  constructed  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  facts,  and  not  be  a  mere  dialogue  of  qualities  per¬ 
sonified  ;  that  almost  all  the  constituent  matters  of  it,  whether 
persons,  actions,  or  scenery,  shall  be  figurative  and  emble¬ 
matical,  the  interior  meaning  being,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
carried,  with  analogical  proportion,  into  even  the  ramifications 
and  minutiae  of  the  fable;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  shall 
be  quite  as  complete,  taken  simply  as  a  story,  as  if  it  had  no 
such  interior  meaning.  Now,  to  say  nothing,  in  this  case,  of 
the  writer  (though  it  would  be  much  to  be  deplored  that  a 
better  employment  had  not  been  found  for  the  prodigious 
genius,  and  labour  indispensable  for  the  successful  execution 
of  this  double  and  parallel  work,  each  part  of  which  is  to  be 
complete  in  itself,  while  the  two  parts  are  to  maintain  a  perfect 
correspondence,  so  that  wherever  the  reader  stops  to  take  an 
observation,  he  shall  find  himself  to  be  at  precisely  the  same 
point  of  the  sensible  world  and  of  the  speculative  or  moral 
world)  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  difficulty  of  such  a  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  failure  in  almost  every 
new  attempt,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  the  attempt  to  be 
successful,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
the  pretended  moral  purpose  will  be  but  slenderly  effected. 
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For  one  thing  it  is  a  perfectly  known  fact,  that  extremely  few 
readers  are  of  a  disposition  to  be  at  any  considerable  pains  to 
discover  the  supposed  import  of  allegorical  types,  either  where 
it  is  more  recondite  or  where  it  is  more  obvious.  But  suppo¬ 
sing  them  ever  so  intent  on  ascertaining  it,  and  following 
it  on,  no  undertaking  on  earth  can  be  more  hopeless,  than 
that  of  detecting  distinct  moral  significances  in  the  indefinite 
multiplicity  of  particulars  necessarily  included  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  complete  story, — of  getting  acquainted  with  the 
rational  souls  supposed  to  be  latent  in  the  endless  variety  of 
forms  presented  in  the  fictitious  creation.  By  what  previous 
exercises  and  proofs  of  his  sagacity  is  any  reader  to  assure 
himself,  in  entering  on  a  long  allegorical  fable,  that  he  shall 
readily  and  unerringly  apprehend  the  moral  import  of,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  variety  of  the  landscape  views  in  the  fabled  region _ 

of  each  of  the  enumerated  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  animals— 
of  every  edifice  and  its  respective  parts — of  the  diverse  modes 
and  colours  of  the  draperies  of  the  personages — and  of  all  the 
actions  of  the  animate  and  the  rational  beings  represented  ? 
If  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  greatly  overstating  the  require¬ 
ments  on  his  sagacity  ;  for  that  very  many  of  these  particulars 
are  not  meant  to  be  allegorical,  that  the  author  has  not  pre¬ 
tended  to  put  any  moral  or  speculative  soul  within  a  great 
portion  of  the  sensible  objects  represented  for  the  sake  of 
the  mere  completeness  and  verisimilitude  of  the  story ;  the 
reader’s  unfortunate  situation  is  not  at  all  mended.  He  now 
cannot  know,  probably  in  nine  instances  in  ten,  whether  the 
forms  presented  to  him  are  mere  shadows  or  painted  shapes, 
meant  only  to  amuse,  in  passing,  his  eye  and  fancy,  or  veri¬ 
table  philosophers  and  moralists,  whom  it  becomes  him  to  ap¬ 
proach,  and  salute  with  deference  and  inquiry.  It  will  seem 
to  him  hardly  a  due  respect  to  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the 
writer  to  assume,  without  consideration,  that  this,  and  the 
next,  and  that  ten  successive  images,  though  he  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  any  glimpse  of  the  interior  significance,  are  the  mere 
play  of  poetry,  or  the  proprieties  or  embellishments  of  pic¬ 
ture.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  for  him  to  be  gravely  detecting  a  hidden  sapience 
of  which  the  writer  himself,  the  creator  of  the  whole  affair, 
never  dreamed.  Think  then  what  a  facile  and  enviable  task 
this  reader  has  on  his  hands.  He  has,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  if  he  pleases,  or  if  he  pleases  it  may  be  in  succession,  to 
contemplate  the  fable  in  its  palpable  and  foremost  quality  of 
a  complicated  scheme  of  action  and  scenery  ;  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  vast  multitude  of  particulars  great  and  small  are 
allegorical,  and  which  are  not;  and  to  draw  out  in  a  precise 
form  the  respective  moral  significance  of  each  and  every  one 
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that  he  has  discovered  to  have  an  important  secret  to  tell.  It 
is  evident  that  if  all  this,  or  something  near  it,  is  not  done, 
the  pretended  purpose  of  allegorical  writing  is  not,  as  to  the 
reader  accomplished;  it  is  equally  evident  that  all  this,  or 
any  thing  near  it,  will  not  be  done  by  one  reader  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  finally,  that  extended  allegory, 
when  executed  even  in  the  best  manner,  is,  at  least  compara¬ 
tively,  a  wretched  misapplication  of  the  writer’s  talent  and 
labour. — The  Fairy  Queen  is  beyond  all  question  or  compari¬ 
son,  the  grandest  work  in  this  department ;  and  we  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  its  readers  whether  they  ever  think  of  studying  it  as  a 
system  of  moral  philosophy.  They  would  almost  ail  confess 
that  they  read  it  for  its  marvellous  adventures  and  exquisite 
descriptions;  pleased,  undoubtedly  they  will  say,  and  perhaps 
profited,  by  the  moral  reflections  momentarily  presented  here 
and  there  through  an  interval  of  the  imagery,  but  so  occupied 
and  satisfied  with  the  obvious  and  superficial  magnificence  of 
the  scene,  as  rarely  to  think  of  any  attempt  at  digging  into 
the  precious  mines  reported  to  be  underneath.  Now  and  then 
perhaps  they  are  visited  by  a  rather  ungracious  consciousness 
that  they  are  not  obtaining  all  that  the  work  might  yield  to 
them  ;  that  they  are  even  failing  to  obtain  that  which  grave 
commentators,  if  not  the  author  himself,  may  have  professed  to 
regard  as  the  most  valuable  thing  contained.  They  are  perhaps 
excited  to  a  slight  attempt  to  develope  the  included  wisdom  ; 
but  they  find  that  this  breaks  the  fascination  of  the  story, 
and  that,  besides,  there  is  something  in  every  stanza  to  baffle 
this  moral  inquest.  They  are  uncertain  whether  the  object 
before  them  is  an  emblem  or  not,  or,  if  it  be,  what  it  means ; 
thev  reflect,  in  excuse  for  their  indolence,  or  in  consolation 
for  their  dulness,  that  they  can  learn  morality  with  much  more 
precision  at  all  events  elsewhere;  and  they  then  return  to  the 
mighty  performer,  in  a  disposition  to  give  him  all  due  credit 
as  a  philosopher,  but  confessing  that  it  is  not  for  his  lectures 
but  his  magic  that  they  attend  him. 

If  such  be  the  inefficacy,  for  moral  instruction,  of  allegory 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  execution  it  is  ever  likely  to  attain, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  it  as  exemplified 
in  a  numerous  tribe  of  clumsy  performances  ;  excepting  in¬ 
deed  that  in  such  performances  it  is  often  much  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  as  to  its  interior  import,  than  it  is  in  the  Fairy 
Queen,  and  than  it  would  be  in  any  work  of  that  high  rank 
of  genius;  from  this  plain  cause,  that  men  of  little  genius  or 
none  are  not  masters  of  refined  analogies  and  remote  relations. 
A  mind  of  Spenser’s  kindred,  perceives  so  inany  relations 
real  while  not  grossly  palpabie,  between  moral  truth  and  the 
material  world,  as  to  be  able  to  invest  that  truth,  when  put- 
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ting  it  in  the  form  ofallegorj7,  with  a  vast  combination  of  vari¬ 
ous  and  unexpected  symbols,  all  having  some  true  relation  to 
the  subject,  but  not  a  few  of  them  having  so  refined  a  relation, 
that  their  import  cannot  be  obvious  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  Inferior  allegories,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  likely  to 
take  their  emblematical  figures  from  the  narrow  tract  of  coarse 
and  obvious  relations, — with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
far-fetched  absurditjq  obtained  by  a  desperate  effort  for  bold¬ 
ness  and  originality.  Thus  the  reader  is  saved  an  immensity 
of  trouble  ;  he  is  forced  into  none  of  those  wanderings  of 
conjecture  and  exercises  of  ingenuity  to  which  he  would  be 
doomed,  in  prosecuting  the  abstract  import  of  a  superior  work, 
through  its  wilderness  of  visionary  fancies,  its  endless  crowds 
ot  emblematical  forms.  But  then,  he  is  precluded  from  that 
delight  of  the  imagination,  by  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  the 
very  purpose  and  value  of  allegory  to  recommend  the  ’other¬ 
wise  too  austere  instructions  of  truth.  He  is  to  receive  these 
instructions  under  the  guise  of  a  few  ordinary  figures,  which 
instead  of  giving  those  truths  the  attractions  of  a  new  and 
variegated  and  animated  vehicle,  only  force  them  into  a  less 
distinct,  while  it  is  not  at  all  a  more  pleasing,  mode  of  exhi¬ 
bition  than  their  naked  plainness  would  have  been.  Indeed 
a  main  device  of  ordinary  allegorists,  has  been,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  to  invest  doctrines,  virtues,  and  vices,  with  a 
personal  being,  by  the  great  and  creative  process  of  giving 
them  a  personal  denomination,  and  then  without  more  ado  to 
set  them  a  talking  ;  and  Spenser,  amidst  the  arduous  toils  of 
his  great  performance,  might  have  enviously  fretted,  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  with  what  facility  we  should  be  able  to  work  an 
allegory  to  any  required  extent,  by  means  of  Mr.  Proud-Spirit 
and  Mr.  Humble-Mind,  Mr.  Liberty  and  Mr.  Self-Interest, 
and  a  countless  generation  of  personages  of  all  dispositions, 
occupations,  sexes,  and  sizes,  created  with  as  much  ease  as 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  made  men  by  flinging  pebbles  backward 
over  their  heads. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  a  work  of  real  though  confined 
genius,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  higher,  and  doubtless  much 
of  the  inferior  style  of  allegorical  invention.  Among  religious 
readers,  it  has  obtained  an  established  favour  which  no  criticism 
would  much  contribute  either  to  confirm  or  impair.  It  has 
acquired  so  much  of  a  certain  venerableness  of  antiquity  and 
prescription,  and  is  the  ooject  of  a  partiality  so  kind  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  among  even  children  as  an  amusing  story,  and  among 
their  pious  elders  partly  from  its  having  thus  been  a  favourite 
of  their  childhood,  and  partly  because  it  supplies  much  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  that  all  modern  works  of  similar  object  and 
construction  necessarily  appear  under  the  greatest  disadvantage. 
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They  are  unavoidably  brought  in  contrast  with  the  old  favou¬ 
rite,  and  the  consequence  is  easily  foreseen  ; — so  easily  that 
we  exceedingly  wonder  it  does  not  deter  all  attempts  at  imita¬ 
tion.  We  think  a  little  reflection  would  surely  have  convinced 
the  well-meaning  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  that  if  he  had 
serious  instructions  to  impart  on  different  topics  of  religion 
from  those  exhibited  in  so  lively  a  manner  in  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  offer  them  in  a  plain 
didactic  form  than  in  a  humble  imitation  of  that  work.  The 
imitation  is  not  merely  of  that  general  kind,  unavoidable  in 
pursuing  the  figure  of  a  spiritual  pilgrimage.  It  is  quite  in¬ 
tentional  and  particular.  There  are  the  author’s  dreaming,  the 
City  of  Destruction,  Evangelist,  the  Wicket  Gate,  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  the  Castle  of  Giant  Despair,  (now  descended, 
we  are  informed,  by  inheritance  to  giant  infidelity),  the  house 
of  the  Interpreter,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We 
cannot  enumerate  these  designations,  so  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  ct  Christian’s”  famous  adventures,  without  repeating  the 
expression  of  our  astonishment,  that  any  person  can  have  ex¬ 
pected,  in  forcing  these  particulars  into  a  new  position  and 
application,  to  preserve  for  them  any  thing  like  that  interest 
which  they  have  so  often  excited  in  their  original  places.  And 
if  the  writer  did  not  expect  this,  he  ought  to  have  considered 
that  old  friends  rendered  unacceptable,  are  ten  times  more  un¬ 
welcome  than  perfect  strangers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  servility  of  imitation  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  invention  displayed  in  the  work.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  new  emblematical  spectacles  ; 
and  our  impression  of  the  commendable  intention  of  the  writer 
is  so  strong,  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  elements  and  the  construction  of  these  emblems  are  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  laws  which  must  continue,  in  spite  of  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  criticism,  to  tyrannize  over  the  art  of  writing. 
The  adjudgement  according  to  those  laws,  we  fear,  would  be, 
that  the  figurative  devices  are  constructed  and  connected  with¬ 
out  much  ingenuity,  and  in  neglect  of  all  the  rules  of  con- 
gruity  and  proportion.  For  instance,  the  Shepherds  (repre¬ 
senting  Christian  ministers)  are  summoned,  by  blast  of  trumpet, 
to  come  instantly  in  arms,  and  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  to  the  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Revelation — why? — be¬ 
cause  a  volcano,  (the  French  Revolution)  has  opened  on  the 
nearest  land  beyond  the  sea.  We  need  not  give  anyr  other 
example.  A  total  want  of  perception  with  respect  to  figu¬ 
rative  consistency  is  apparent  throughout  the  performance. 
Some  of  the  emblematical  contrivances  are  puerile  and 
some  are  monstrous.  Some  of  them  are  of  such  perfectly 
obvious  conception,  that  they  hardly  throw  the  grace  of  a 
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figure  over  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  some  are  of 
such  uncouth  invention  that  the  idea  is  absolutely  concealed 
and  lost  in  them.  The  story  is  composed  of  such  materials, 
that  taken  literally  as  a  descriptive  narrative  it  has  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  any  real  or  possible  series  of  facts  and  situations. 
Even  the  conversation  parts,  which  might  have  been  plainly 
doctrinal,  have  a  certain  sort  of  figurative  crudeness  which 
renders  them  almost  as  defectively  instructive  as  the  allegories  ; 
and  the  large  portions  of  scripture  forced  in,  are  often  rendered 
as  little  significant  as  divine  language  can  be  made  to  appear, 
by  the  aukward  connexion,  and  in  places  where  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  very  specific  doctrine  for  them  to  establish  or 
illustrate. 

The  work  furnishes  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  a  man’s  too  readily  attributing  to  his  mind  the  cha¬ 
meleon’s  faculty  of  looking  distinctly  in  two  directions  at  the 
same  moment.  He  unwittingly  undertakes  to  carry  on  two 
concerns,  of  very  different  natures,  but  which  are  to  be 
constantly  advancing  in  a  parallel  progress,  and  though  dis¬ 
tinct,  are  at  every  instant  to  correspond  in  a  refined  conform^, 
and  as  it  were,  reflect  each  other  in  perfect  analogy.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  he  can  attend  to  only  one  of  them  at  once ;  and 
while  that  is  elaborating  the  other  falls  into  utter  confusion  : 
thus  there  is  on  the  one  side  an  incongruous  series  of  pictured 
representations,  and  on  the  other  a  crude  ineffective  course 
of  thinking.  How  much  better  would  have  been  a  short,  plain, 
direct  illustration  of  those  evangelical  sentiments,  and  those 
points  of  painful  or  happy  Christian  experience,  which  have 
evidently  so  deeply  interested  the  writer’s  mind.  It  is  the 
varying  experience  of  a  renovated  spirit  that  is  chiefly  intended 
to  be  shadowed  out,  with  an  accompanying  train  of  consola¬ 
tory  and  cautionary  instructions. 

It  is  evident  that  no  extracts  of  a  length  to  be  admitted 
within  very  narrow  limits  can  give  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  conduct  of  a  protracted  story;  and  if  the  critic’s  candour 
is  questioned,  it  may  always  be  denied  that  they  give  any 
competent  specimen  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
To  us  the  two  or  three  following  passages  appear  to  be  as  fair 
samples  as  could  be  transcribed  in  so  small  a  space. 

At  the  residence  of  the  interpreter  the  young  pilgrim  is  of 
course  to  be  shewn  a  variety  of  emblems.  I  hey  therefore  walk 
out  into  the  ‘  pleasure  grounds ,’  and  the  very  first  object  they 
see  will  shew  how  correctly  they  are  so  denominated. 

c  As  they  were  walkingand  conversing  together,  on  a  sudden  the  interpre¬ 
ter  called  to  him  to  draw  back.  Theophilus  started,  and  looking  up  beheld 
a  vast  serpent  preparing  to  dart  upon  him  from  a  tree.  No  sooner  had  lie 
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escaped  from  the  threatened  destruction,  than  a  young  lamb,  which  had 
strayed  from  its  fold,  became  the  victim  of  the  serpent’s  cruel  fangs. 

*  Interpreter .  What  seest  thou  Theophilus  ? 

4  Thee.  Good  Interpreter,  would  that  what  T  now  see  and  feel,  I  could 
always  have  before  mine  eyes ;  but  please,  Sir,  to  explain  to  me  the  full 
import  of  this  emblem. 

*  Inter .  Didst  thou  observe  that  deceitful  enemy  of  every  creature,  lying 
in  wait  to  surprize  his  unhappy  victim  ?  Didst  thou  note  the  fascinating 
power  of  his  fiery  eye,  the  stupefying  effects  of  his  offensive  and  poisonous 
breath  ?  Didst  thou  perceive  his  double  tongue,  and  the  poison  under  his 
lips  ?  Didst  thou  mark  well  his  winding  and  crooked  motion  ?  And  above 
all,  didst  thou  observe  the  horror  which  seized  the  poor  lamb,  when  it 
felt  the  serpent’s  sting.  Never  forget  those  convulsions  which  shook  its 
whole  frame,  that  swelling  of  every  limb,  and  that  starting  of  the  eye¬ 
balls  from  their  sockets.  Poor  lamb  !  It  is  too  late  to  give  thee  relief,  and 
to  pour  into  thy  wound  that  oil  of  gladness  which  is  the  only  antedote  to 
the  venom  of  death  !  Theophilus,  here  is  the  true  picture  of  sin,  and  of 
its  frightful  author  !  It  stupefies,  it  encircles,  it  agonizes  its  victim,  world 
without  end  P  p.  51. 

An  emblem  of  similar  import,  seen  in  another  place,  excites 
a  surmise  that  the  author  is  not  less  acquainted  witn  Gulliver’s 
Travels  than  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

4  His  friendly  host  would  conduct  him  to  a  spot  of  ground  where  he 
might  witness  the  manner  in  which  pilgrims  are  beguiled,  circumvented, 
and  spoiled  by  the  ruler  of  this  world.  So  he  shewed  him  a  pilgrim  who 
had  fallen  into  the  temptation  and  the  snare ,  and  had  erred  from  the  faith. 

*  Now,  as  the  unhappy  man  was  fallen  asleep  in  carnal  security,  behold, 
the  unseen  disposers  of  the  course  of  this  world  drew  near,  and  began  to 
weave  the  snare  of  worldly  connexions  and  fascinations.  They  rivetted 
him  to  the  earth  with  sundry  subtle  and  interwoven  threads,  which  his 
eye  did  not  discern  (notwithstanding  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
asleep. )  In  the  mean  time  they  fanned  him  with  the  fan  of  prosperity, 
lest  he  should  awake,  and  call  upon  the  Breaker  of  spells.  Having  com¬ 
pletely  entangled  the  poor  man,  they  left  him  ;  and  I  saw  that  he  pre¬ 
sently  awaked,  and  attempted  to  rise  and  proceed  on  his  journey.  But 
now  he  was  not  able  to  stir  one  of  his  limbs,  nor  yet  to  discover  the  sub¬ 
tle  chain  by  which  he  was  confined  to  the  earth.  So  after  a  few  vain  and 
ineffectual  struggles,  he  fell  asleep  once  more. 

4  Now  I  saw  that  after  a  short  time  the  poor  man  was  seized  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  toiments  of  death.  The  poisonous  web  in  which  he  was  entangled 
had  penetrated  like  a  cancer  to  his  vitals,  and  his  whole  body  was  turned 
black  to  the  sight,  and  offensive  to  the  smell;  and  he  presently  expired 
in  inexpressible  agonies,’  p,  147. 

We  will  make  only  one  more  short  extract,  which  will  shew 
that  the  author  remembers  some  things  that  other  people 
forget. 

<  At  this  instant,  a  bright  star  appeared  in  the  East,  an  Evangelist, 
taking  Theophilus  by  the  hand,  invited  all  who  were  present  to  follow  him 

the  Tree  of  Life,  apd  to  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  So  the  com- 
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pany  of  believers  followed  him  ;  and  he  led  them  to  where  the  star  ap¬ 
peared.  Then  did  they  pass  through  several  retired  streets  in  the  city 
(of  Vanity)  where  sojourned,  in  white  but  humble  habitations,  without 
parade  or  ostentation,  the  faithful  servants  of  the  King.  Before  their 
houses  were  fair  and  fruitful  trees,  overshadowing  a  little  stream,  clear  as 
crystal  ;  by  the  side  of  which  they  ascended  a  mountain  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  city.  On  this  mountain  stood  a  venerable  edifice,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  King  of  the  celestial  city  ;  and  hard  by  flourished  that  beauti¬ 
ful  and  glorious  tree,  the  Tree  of  the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man* 
the  Tree  of  the  Fulness  of  Grace,  the  Tree  of  Evangelical  Liberty. 
Under  the  shade  of  this  delightful  tree,  by  the  side  of  the  Water  of  Life, 
was  there  a  throne,  and  he  that  sat  on  it  was  called  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  now  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
years  and  infirmities.  A  cloud  rested  upon  his  dim  eyes,  which  were 
lifted  up  in  humble  resignation  to  the  throne  of  glory.  His  countenance 
was  deeply  furrowed  with  sorrow ;  yet  ever  and  anon,  he  would  stretch 
out  his  arms  over  the  city,  and  cry  out,  I  stand  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel.  My  little  children ,  love  one  another .  In  his  hand  he  held  a  can¬ 
dlestick  with  a  light  that  seemed  about  to  expire,  which  with  all  his  re¬ 
maining  powers  he  grasped,  and  preserved  from  falling.  On  his  right., 
he  was  supported  by  a  counsellor  who  held  the  book  of  life  in  his  hand, 
lifting  it  up  in  the  sight  of  all  kindreds,  tongues,  nations,  and  people.  On 
his  left,  another  counsellor  was  testifying  Christian  principles  the  only  basis 
of  Christian  virtues  ;  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  liberty  to  them  that  are 
bruised d  p.  133. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  even  a  considerably  smaller 
portion  of  extract  would  have  sufficed  for  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  book,  when  we  mention  some  of  the 
names  of  the  people  introduced,  in  person  or  by  reference, 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  ;  the  chief  of  them  are  Ladies 
Pleasure,  Intemperance,  and  Doubting  ;  Sir  Worldly-confor- 
mity  ;  Messrs.  Carnal-mind,  Love-the-world,  Dread  of-Sin- 
guiarity,  Evil-habit,  Rate-good,  Fear- of- man,  Scoffer,  Pro¬ 
fane,  Lukewarm  and  Judgement;  prisoners,  Self-sufficiency, 
Self-deceiver,  and  Bond-will,1  fraudulently  passing  by  the  name 
of  Free-will ;  and  Shepherds,  Experience,  Heavenly-mind, 
Lowly-mind,  Watchful,  Hireling,  and  Short-sight. 


Art.  VIII.  Mr.  Pels  ham’s  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  con* 

cerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 

( Concluded  from  p.  164.) 

JN  our  last  number  we  made  some  observations  on  our 
author’s  assumed  principles,  and  his  canons  of  inquiry. 
Some  of  these  remain  to  noticed  before  we  proceed  to  our 
proposed  remarks  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  work,  and 
the  merits  of  the  controversy.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
admonitions  which  Mr.  Belsham  is  careful  to  impress  on  all 
who  approach  the  present  subject. 

Vol.  IX.  2  B 
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‘  Impartial  and  sincere  inquirers  after  truth  must  be  particularly  on  their 
guard  against  tvhat  is  called  the  natural  signification  of  words  and  phrases. 
The  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  is  perfectly  arbitrary  ;  so  that  the 
natural  sense  to  any  person,  means  nothing  more  than  the  sense  in  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  understand  it.  But  it  is  very  possible,  that  men 
who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago  might  annex  very  different  ideas  to  the 
same  words  and  phrases ;  so  that  the  sense  which  appears  most  foreign  to 
us,  might  be  most  natural  to  them.’  (p.  4» ) 

If  however,  we  are  to  guard  against  what  is  here  called  the 
(  natural  signification  of  words  and  phrases,’  we  ought  to  be 
equally  watchful  against  what  may  be  called  an  unnatural  sig¬ 
nification  of  them.  All  words,  used  as  they  ought  to  be,  are 
either  natural  or  figurative  signs  of  ideas  5  but  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  altogether  perverted  when  these  signs  are  unnatural : 
and  whether  Mr.  Belsham,  in  order  to  avoid  consequences  de¬ 
structive  of  his  theory,  does  not  very  frequently  betake  himself 
to  this  interdicted  refuge,  the  impartial  reader  of  his  work  will 
judge  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  original  ‘connexion  be¬ 
tween  words  and  ideas  is  perfectly  arbitrary  hut  it  is  also  no 
less  true,  that  when  the  connexion  is  formed  by  a  writer,  his 
interpreter  is  not  to  charm  it  away,  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  disagreeable  consequence.  Again,  it  is  ‘  very  possible5 
no  doubt,  that  men  living  in  distant  periods  of  time  *  might 
annex  very  different  ideas  to  the  same  words  and  phrases;’ 
but  is  it  not  also  ‘  very  possible1  for  a  modern  ‘  Unitarian’ 
to  annex  ‘ideas  to  the  same  words  and  phrases’  very  ‘  different’ 
from  those  which  were  annexed  to  them  by  the  sacred  writers  ?’ 
If  words  are  so  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  the  connexion  between 
them  and  ideas  is  so  uncertain,  we  should  act  wisely  in  de¬ 
voting  a  proportionably  greater  share  of  our  attention  to 
things  ;  that  is,  to  the  ideas  themselves  which  are  compatible  or 
incompatible  with  first  principles  ;  and  most  earnestly  would  we 
counsel  this  mistaken  writer,  that,  instead  of  confiding  in  phy¬ 
sical  analogies  which  have  no  pertinency  to  the  subject  in 
question,  he  would  learn  to  treat  with  more  regard  those 
great  realities  which  we  alluded  to  before, — conscience,  law, 
justice  and  mercy,  realities  which  are  far  from  depending  on 
the  caprice  and  versatility  of  language,  and  which  are  as 
permanent  as  they  are  appropriate. 

This  author  lays  down,  as  one  of  his  canons,  that,  ‘  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  validity  of  an  argument  from  scripture,  the  first 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  text  be  genuine.’  (p  4.)  On  this  we 
remark  ;  if  the  canon  of  scripture  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
controvertists,  who  have  a  specific  end  to  answer  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  text  genuine  or  spurious,  what  probability  is  there  of 
an  unexceptionable  canon  being  ever  established  ?  Surely  it 
is  a  much  more  fair  and  a  more  rational  process,  to  ascertain* 
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from  appropriate  evidence  the  canonical  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  without  any  reference  to  particular  controversies  ; 
after  which  nothing  will  remain,  but  to  settle  the  true  im¬ 
port  of  the  text  and  the  correctness  of  its  application.  If  neither 
the  various  editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Beza,  Elziviiy— of 
Walton,  Mills,  W etstein,  Bengelius and  Griesbach, — if  neither 
these,  or  any  edition  extant  will  serve  their  purpose,  let  the 
Soci nians  honestly  come  forward,  and  publish  a  Greek 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  retaining  only  those  texts  to 
which  a  decisive  appeal  may  be  made  in  point  of  divine  au¬ 
thority.  Without  more  evasion,  let  them  distinctly  state 
whether  they  deem  any  parts  of  Scripture  intitled  to  this 
honourable  distinction,  and,  if  so,  let  them  draw  the  discrimi¬ 
native  line.  We  may  then,  too,  have  some  means  of  judging 
what  advantage  this  labour  will  be  to  their  cause.  Any  other 
method  leaves  the  first  principles  of  scriptural  evidence  un¬ 
certain  ;  and  every  controverted  subject  opens  a  wide  avenue 
to  endless  disputes  about  what  is  authoritative  and  what  is 
not.  Who  would  attempt  to  purchase  by  weight  or  measure, 
while  the  standard  between  the  parties  remained  unfixed?  As 
to  the  varice  lectiones ,  they  are  but  as  the  small  dust  upon  the 
balance,  compared  with  the  substantial  truths  on  which  all 
copies  of  note  and  credit  are  agreed.  The  Anti-Socinians  as¬ 
suredly  have  nothing  to  fear,  from  an  appeal  to  real  science, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  Sophists,  from  4  philoso¬ 
phy  and  vain  deceit,’  and  4  science  falsely  so  called.’  Real 
science  never  can  be  inconsistent  with  revealed  truth  :  but  it  is 
a  humiliating  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  speculating  men, 
when  they  discourse  on  morals  and  religion,  deal  in  little 
else  than  unfounded  assumptions  and  idle  conjectures. — Mr, 
B.  further  observes : 

4  It  ought  by  all  means  to  be  remembered,  that  profound  learning  and 
acute  metaphysical  subtilty  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  settle  the  im¬ 
portant  question  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  The  inquiry  is  into  a 
plain  matter  of  fact ,  which  is  to  be  determined  like  any  other  fact  by  its 
specific  evidence,  the  evidence  of  ptaln  unequivocal  testimony  ;  for  judg¬ 
ing  of  which,  no  other  qualifications  are  requisite,  than  a  sound  under¬ 
standing  and  an  honest  mind.  Who  can  believe  that  the  decision  of  the 
great  question  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  God.  and  the  creator 
and  governor  of  the  world,  depends  upon  a  critical  knowledge  of  tne  „ 
niceties  of  the  Greek  Article?  With  equal  reason  might  it  be  maintained, 
that  no  person  can  know  any  thing  of  the  History  of  Greece,  who  is  not 
perfect  in  the  metres  of  the  Greek  dramatic  writers.’  (p.  5.) 

It  is  willingly  allowed  that  learning  and  acuteness  are  not 
necessary  to  settle  this  important  subject,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  assist  in  detecting  sophistry  and  in  setting  the  true  state 
of  the  question  in  a  fair  light.  The  inquiry,  indeed,  is  to  be 
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determined  by  its  specific  evidence ;  but  few,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  can  instantly  agree  as  to  what  evidence  is  decidedly 
specific  in  the  case,  and  fewer  still  can  coincide  with  our  authoi 
when  he  speaks  of  it  as  ‘a  plain  matter  of  fact.’  There  are  a 
thousand  other  questions  respecting  4  matter  of  fact,’  which 
are  by  no  means  4  plain.’  4  It  is  a  fact,’  for  example,  that  the 
human  mind  is  either  immaterial  or  material  ;  Mr.  Belsham 
decides  for  the  latter,  but  where  is  his  4  plain  unequivocal  testi¬ 
mony’  for  that  decision  ?  It  is  a  4  fact,’  that  the  conception 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  was  either  miraculous  or  after  the 
common  course  of  nature;  Mr.  Belsham  pronounces  the  latter 
to  be  the  case,  but  is  the  judgement  founded  on  4  a  plain  un¬ 
equivocal  testimony  ?’  It  is  a  4  fact,’  that  the  Logos  existed 
before  Abraham,  or  he  did  not ;  Mr.  Belsham  asserts  the 
latter,  but  does  he  support  bis  assertion  by  4  a  plain  une¬ 
quivocal  testimony  ?  Were  this  the  question,  Whether  Jesus 
had  a  human  body  and  mind,  or  appeared  as  a  man  among 
men,  his  observation  would  be  admissible,  for  it  would  relate 
to  4  a  plain  matter  of  fact ;’  but  this  we  repeat  over  and  over 
again  is  not  the  true  state  of  the  question  ;  it  is  no  part  of  the 
dispute,  because  the  affirmative  is  conceded  on  both  sides. 
In  our  apprehension,  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Trini¬ 
tarians  and  the  Antitrinitarians,  respecting  the  Person  of 
Christ,  is  this,  Whether  the  supreme  Being,  whose  existence, 
it  is  demonstrable,  is  essentially  different  from  every  other, 
and  whose  mode  of  existence  may  he  so,  for  aught  that  rea¬ 
son  can  alledge  to  the  contrary, —that  Being  whose  energies  of 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness  unfolded  themselves  in  the  work 
of  creation,  beginning  with  a  rude  chaotic  mass,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  innumerable  forms  of  order  and  beauty,  regularity 
of  operation  and  usefulness  of  result, — whether  this  first 
Being,  in  some  wonderfully  mysterious  manner,  a  manner  not 
less  mysterious  than  creation  itself,  united  himself  to  human 
nature,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  reference  to 
the  moral  world  ?  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  out  of  nothing 
be  produced  a  chaos  4  wdthout  form  and  void,’  and  that  from 
this  chaos  he  educed  unspeakable  grandeur  and  beauty,  in 
order  to  manifest  the  glory  of  his  perfections,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  his  goodness  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself.  Why 
then  we  ask  should  it  be  thought  incredible  or  improbable, 
that  the  moral  order  of  things,  to  which  the  physical  is  infi¬ 
nitely  subservient,  should  originate  in  the  predestined  assump¬ 
tion  of  human  nature, — and  that  this  took  place  at  the  fulness 
of  time  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  concluded  of  this,  4  The 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
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God  is  stronger  than  men  The  nature  and  perfections 
of  Deity,  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  genera¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  animals  and  plants,  the  formation  of  mi¬ 
neral  substances, — are  full  of  mysteries,  and  is  it  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  moral  world,  so  much  less  within  the  sphere 
of  sensible  observation  and  experiment,  should  be  grossly 
and  palpably  plain  ? 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ  maintain,  as  their  opponents 
are  anxious  to  insinuate,  (we  do  not  pretend  to  assign  the 
motive)  that  God  was  converted  into  man,  or  that  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  Christ  is  God.  It  is  not  true  that  they  hold  that  any 
change  whatever  took  place  in  the  Godhead,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  our  nature.  They  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as  to 
suppose  it  possible.  But  they  do  maintain,  as  a  grand  and 
glorious  truth,  a  truth  calculated  to  satisfy  the  largest  desires, 
the  most  importunate  cravings  of  the  mind,  tc  shed  the  most 
exhilirating  light  on  the  laws  and  sanctions,  the  justice  and 
government  of  God,  and  their  consistency  with  the  exercise 
of  his  pardoning  and  purifying  mercy, — that  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Jesus  was  so  assumed  by  a  modal  distinction  of  deity, 
(which  distinction,  no  terms  in  any  language  of  mortals  is 
adequate  to  express,)  that  it  had  no  personal  existence  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  assumption.  Human  languages  are  formed 
on  physical  analogies,  but  here  an  exact  analogy  cannot,  it 
is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  found  to  convey  the 
ideas  intended.  Here,  different  expressions  are  used  in  seve¬ 
ral  connections,  or  else  recourse  must  be  had  to  circumlocu¬ 
tory  explanations ;  which,  after  all,  to  a  mere  verbalist,  or  a 
cavilling  objector,  must  unavoidably  leave  much  room  for 
petty  criticism.  Whether  the  terms  Form,  Son,  Word,  Wis¬ 
dom,  Power,  Subsistence,  Person,  or  any  other,  be  adopted 
out  of  human  vocabularies,  in  order  to  express  that  modal 
distinction  in  deity  by  which  the  human  nature  was  assumed  ;* 
still  the  reality  intended  cannot  rationally  be  expected  to  be 
adequately  designated  by  words  and  phrases  originally  formed 
to  convey  ideas  so  essentially  different. 

Of  this  inadequacy  of  language  to  define,  or  even  to 
describe  supernatural  realities,  many  of  the  Antitrinitarians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  taken  a  disingenuous  advan¬ 
tage.  This  also  is  the  frequent  practice  of  sceptics  and  in¬ 
fidels,  in  their  allusions  to  the  phraseology  of  scripture.  But 
all  such  men,  and  especially  those  who  wish  to  retain  the 
Christian  name,  must  be  either  pitied  or  blamed;  because, 
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if  they  are  free  from  lamentable  ignorance,  they  are  charge¬ 
able  with  criminal  perversity.  Whether  the  language  of  our 
author  be  not  too  often  tinged,  we  may  say,  strongly  tinged, 
with  this  species  of  pollution,  let  the  Christian  reader  judge 
for  himself. 

‘  The  incarceration  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  in  the  body  of  a  help¬ 
less,  puling  infant,  is  a  fact,  the  credit  of  which  must  rest,  like  that  of 
all  other  facts,  not  upon  grammatical  subtilties,  but  upon  evidence  direct, 
\  presumptive,  or  circumstantial,  upon  the  validity  of  which  every  person  of 
common  sense  is  competent  to  decide.9  p.  6, 

In  what  an  awful  state  of  obdurate  impiety  must  the  mind 
of  that  man  be,  who  could  pen  such  a  paragraph  as  this  ! 
The  sentiment,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  an  infidel,  but  for  the 
credit  of  our  nature,  we  hope  that  the  bad  eminence  of  being 
able  to  express  it  with  the  same  degree  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
levity,  belongs  to  Mr.  Belsham.  With  equal  justice  might 
a  malignant  spirit,  (if,  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  going 
to  allude,  spirits  there  were  who  had  rendered  themselves 
vile)  deride  such  mysterious  propositions  as  these, — that  the 
hidden  energies  of  the  Omnipotent,  operating  in  the  first 
dark  and  formless  embryo,  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  de- 
veiope  themse  ves  in  a  bright  and  beauteous  universe,  that 
should  continue  through  revolving  ages  pregnant  with  inte¬ 
resting  wonders  and  glorious  benevolence— that  the  same 
energies  would  shortly,  through  the  medium  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  inert  matter,  shew  themselves  in  an  organic  form 
of  astonishing  mechanism  and  admirable  symmetry,  as  the 
lord  of  a  terraqueous  globe,  the  organ  also  of  an  intellect, 
of  powers  and  passions,  capable  of  dignity,  of  happiness  or 
misery  beyond  description — that  these  energies,  also,  would 
fix  upon  an  insignificant  part  of  the  same  created  form,  and 
cause  it  to  evolve  itself  into  a  structure  resembling  the  other, 
with  diversities,  however,  full  of  wisdom  and  design— -that 
the  same  omnipotent  energies,  moreover,  would,  by  a  myste¬ 
rious  law,  fix  on  a  recondite  particle,  as  a  physical  rallying 
point,  in  perpetual  succession,  and  produce  a  race  of  human 
beings  of  different,  sexes,  with  an  exact  adjustment  of  nu¬ 
merical  proportion  of  each— that,  finally,  when  all  these  bo¬ 
dies  should  be  reduced  to  their  primordial  inert  particles, 
these  divine  energies  would  assume  some  physical  points, 
around  which  other  subtile  atoms  would  instantly  rally,  un¬ 
folding  themselves  into  as  many  forms  as  existed  befoie,  but 
far  more  splendid  and  permanent,  as  suited  to  a  corresponding 
exalted  state  of  things,  and  possessing  so  much  of  compa¬ 
rative  identity,  (an  identity  of  moral,  use)  as  to  justify  their 
being  called  resuscitated  bodies.  Had  these  facts  been  an- 
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nounced  to  the  malignant  spirit  we  have  supposed,  he 
would  have  laughed  them  to  scorn  as  incredible  fables  ;  and 
yet  they  are  facts  acknowledged,  we  presume,  by  modern 
“  Unitarians,”  though,  a  priori,  not  more  credible  than  what 
the  Trinitarians  consider  as  a  fact  attested  by  various  repre¬ 
sentations  in  the  New  Testament ;  a  fact  at  once  mysterious 
as  to  the  modus  operandi,  interesting  above  all  comparison  to 
every  human  being,  and  infinitely  glorious  in  its  consequences. 
This  fact  implies,  that  a  particle  of  material  nature  is  assumed, 
as  the  element  evolved  by  the  animal  principle, — that  both  are 
unfolded  by  a  rational  more  interior  principle, — and  that  for 
reasons  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent,  all  are  expanded  by  the 
indwelling  energy  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Wisdom,  or  Power, 
or  Son  of  God,  for  manifesting  the  glories  of  his  nature,  his 
relations  and  perfections,  to  a  degree  far  more  transcen¬ 
dent  and  sublime  than  any  other  process  in  the  universe. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
human,  it  is  maintained  by  some,  as  implied  in  scriptural 
declarations  and  their  uses ;  and  such  the  supernatural  union 
subsisting  between  these  natures,  the  one  assuming  and  the 
other  assumed,  though  in  themselves  abstractedly  considered 
objects  infinitely  dissimilar,  that  the  humanity  has  no  personal 
existence,  but  the  modal  subsistence  of  Jehovah,  which,  as 
before  observed,  is  variously  expressed  ;  and  that  this  divine 
subsistence  has  neither  developement  nor  exercise  in  redeem¬ 
ing  men  from  sin  and  misery,  but  by  the  humanity  as  its 
organ.  So  that  Jesus,  it  is  maintained,  is  the  organic  medium 
of  the  divine  nature,  sui  generis,  in  a  way  essentially  different 
from  every  other  prophet,  in  and  through  this  medium,  the 
Deity  displays  himself  to  the  enlightened  intelligent  universe, 
by  the  fullest  expansion  and  glory  of  which  the  human  na¬ 
ture  is  capable,  through  endless  ages.  Inadequate  as  may  be 
this  representation  of  the  subject,  as  indeed  every  verbal  one 
must  unavoidably  ever  be,  it  harmonizes,  we  apprehend,  with 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  strained,  far-fetched,  and  unnatural  comments 
of  Socinianism.  It  fully  justifies  the  scriptural  application 
of  names  and  titles,  works  and  offices,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  strong  ascriptions  of  honour  and  praise  so  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  :  instead  of  reducing  them,  as  the  Socinians 
effectually  do,  by  their  critical  alembic,  into  a  mere  caput 
mortuum. 

It  is  a  calumny  often  urged  by  these  ingenuous  persons, 
that  the  Trinitarians  are  guiity  of  idolatry  in  worshipping 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  this  charge  can  have  no  appearance  of 
pertinency,  except  on  one  of  these  two  suppositions;  either 
that  there  is  no  personal  union  between  the  'divine  and  human 
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natures,  which  is  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute;  or,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  worship, 
which  is  peremptorily  denied.  The  consistent  Trinitarian 
does  not  worship  the  human  nature,  though  assumed  by  the 
divine,  and  though  4  crowned  with  glory  and  honour’  inex¬ 
pressible,  but  Him  to  whom  that  nature  is  hypostatically 
united,  and  who  is  discriminatively  identified  by  that  union. 
Nor  does  he  present  religious  homage  to  three  ultimate  ob¬ 
jects,  when  he  adores  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
but  to  the  one  Eternal  Existence,  who  has  revealed  himself 
under  these  personal  relations  ;  relations,  however,  which  are 
understood  to  be  essential  to  that  Eternal  Existence,  and 
without  which  he  would  not  be  Jehovah.  Through  the  defect 
of  language  terms  of  analogical  relations  are  unavoidably 
employed  ;  but  no  sentiment  is  admitted  which  implies  any 
possible  change  in  deity,  and  much  less  is  it  supposed  that 
these  expressions  of  personal  relations  are  intended  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  absurd  notion  of  their  being  effects  of  power  and 
will. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
niceties  of  language  contributes  but  little  towards  an  accurate 
perception  of  celestial  truths,*  4  A  sound  understanding  and 
an  honest  mind’  are,  doubtless,  of  greater  moment  ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  convince  any  man  that  his  understanding  is  not 
sound,  that  his  heart  is  not  honest  :  and  many  will  suspect  that 
the  short  passage  last  quoted  does  not  proceed  from  sources 
quite  so  respectable.  4  The  incarceration  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world  in  the  body  of  a  helpless  puling  infant.’  What 
could  produce  this  profane  effusion,  but  strong  and  unrestraint 
ed  prejudice  at  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry.  The 
latter  of  these  marked  expressions  will  appear  to  most  4  calm’ 
inquirers,  as  an  exuberant  ebullition  of  contempt  against  the 
doctrine  itself,  which  is  here  impiously  ridiculed,  and  against 
myriads  of  Christians  of  unquestioned  virtue,  talents,  learning, 
piety  and  integrity.  The  former  expression  indicates  either 
a  want  of  knowledge  or  a  culpable  misrepresentation.  It 
conveys  to  most  readers,  and  to  all  in  its  plain  construction, 
that  the  Creator  is  inclosed  or  circumscribed  by  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus,  as  a  man  is  by  the  walls  of  a  prison  !  Is  it 
possible  that  this  representation  can  proceed  from  a  mind  im¬ 
bued  witli  the  slightest  tincture  of  candour  or  decency  ?  What 
Trinitarian  was  ever  absurd  enough  to  entertain  fora  moment 
the  sentiment  here  imputed  to  the  whole  body?  Do  they, 
when  they  with  reverence  represent  the  Deity  as  assuming 
ebe  tssentia!  principles  of  our  nature  tor  the  purpose  of  ex- 
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paneling  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  which  that  nature  is  capa¬ 
ble,  and  of  illustrating  before  adoring  myriads,  the  harmony 
and  grandeur  of  divine  perfections  in  the  salvation  of  count¬ 
less  multitudes  of  the  human  race, — do  they  deserve  to  be  out¬ 
raged  with  the  low  ribaldry  we  have  quoted*— a  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  we  will  venture  to  say,  which  is  much  more  appropriate 
to  the  character  of  a  renegade,  than  a  Christian.  Mr.  Belsham 
would  do  well  to  reconsider  what  he  has  written  with  4  a  sound 
understanding  and  an  honest  mind.’  In  truth  his  efforts  to  cha¬ 
racterize  4  the  Saviour  of  the  World,’  as  a  mere  prophet,  who 
has  delivered  to  us  great  truths,  but  who  does  not  4  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,’  either  by  a  propitiation  or  by 
power,  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  should  diligently  labour  to 
sink  a  ship,  without  being  able  to  furnish  the  crew  with  even  a 
plank  for  their  escape;  or  that  of  one  who  should  attempt  to  blow* 
up  a  citadel,  when  he  has  not  the  means  of  providing  a  cottage 
or  a  tent,  for  the  dislodged  garrison.  A  prophet  may  be  more 
or  less  influenced,  or  filled  with  a  divine  impulse,  but  this  does 
not  constitute  him  different  from  other  men  in  his  original 
formation,  or  in  his  mode  of  subsistence  ;  and  consequently  he 
would  be  destitute  of  the  most  essential  requisite  of  4  a  saviour 
from  sin  and  misery.’  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  man, 
however  4  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,’  however  endowed 
with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  with  graces,  energies,  and  mira¬ 
culous  gifts,  could  make  approximations,  even  the  smallest, 
towards  removing  the  difficulties  introduced  by  sin,  in  the  way 
of  our  happiness,  or  casting  any  light  on  the  character,  the 
government,  and  the  dispensations  of  God. 

We  are  now,  by  the  length  of  this  article,  reminded  of  our 
promise  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  general  controverted 
subject,  according  to  the  arrangement  into  which  this  volume 
is  cast,  but  with  all  the  brevity  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  topics  will  admit.  This  inquiry,  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  consists  of  two  very  unequal  parts.  The  first,  which 
conducts  us  to  p.  446,  consists  of  a  selection  and  examination 
of  those  passages  in  ihe  New  Testament,  which  have  been  al¬ 
leged  in  favour  of  the  pre-existence,  the  original  dignity, 
power,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second,  which  is 
dispatched  in  eighty-four  pages,  contains  4  A  summary  view 
of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  arguments  for  and  objec¬ 
tions  against  each.* 

That  4  the  Jews  expected  a  pre-existent  Messiah,’  is  the 
title  of  the  first  section,  which  occupieg  but  little  more  than 
one  page  ;  and  the  argument  adduced  by  some  as  founded  on 
this  expectation,  is  repelled  in  these  words :  4  Trypho,  the 
Jew,  in  his  dialogue  with  Justine  Martyr,  early  in  the  second 
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century,  represents  the  notion  of  the  pre-existence  and  incar¬ 
nation  of  Jesus,  as  not  only  wonderful  but  silly:  and  he  re¬ 
proaches  the  Christians  for  their  belief  in  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  of  Christ,  which  he  ridicules  as  a  fiction  equally  ab¬ 
surd  with  that  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.’  (p.  11.)  Thus  Mr.  B. 
sides  with  the  rancorous  Jew  against  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  ! 

The  second  section,  about  double  the  size  of  the  former, 
Notices  the  argument  for  the  pre-existence  from  6  "he  mira¬ 
culous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ.’  This  argument  is  tri¬ 
umphantly  overthrown  by  the  remark,  that  ‘  the  narrative  it¬ 
self  is  of  very  doubtful  authority  !’  For  c  the  Ebionite  Gospel 
of  Matthew  and  the  Marcionite  Gospel  of  Luke,  did  not  con¬ 
tain  these  accounts  1’  Besides,  ‘  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  would  no  more  infer  his  pre-existence,  than  the  miracu¬ 
lous  formation  of  our  first  parents.’  And  thus  Mr.  B.  either 
artfully  or  ignorantly  changes  the  state  of  the  question,  from 
the  pre-existence  of  him  who  assumed  human  nature  to  the 
pre-existence  of  the  human  nature  itself! 

The  third  section,  which  occupies  about  137  pages,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  examine  those  6  texts  which  are  conceived  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  Christ.’  Out  of  the  many  ornaments  with  which 
this  large  apartment  is  furnished,  we  can  present  the  reader 
with  only  a  few,  by  way  of  specimen. 

1  c  Neither  the  history  nor  the  discourses  of  Christ,  nor  those  of  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  for  thirty  years  after  his  ascension,  contain  the  least  hint  of  his  pre¬ 
existent  state  and  dignity.’  (p.  16.)  4  They  (i.e.  John  and  Paul),  never 

declare  nor  hint  they  were  authorised  to  teach  any  new  doctrine  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ;  nor  do  they  lay  down  any  such  doctrine  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  article  of faith?  (p.  18.)  ‘In  the  Gospel  of  John  our  Lord 
sometimes  us;*s  metaphors  of  the  most  obscure  and  offensive  kind.’  ‘  And 
Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  introduces  many  harsh  and  uncommon  figures.’ 

4  The  principal  appeal  is  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Collossians, 
which  are  figurative  throughout  beyond  all  others  :  and  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  author  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  in  which  the  writer 
indulges  himself  in  an  ingenious,  but  forced  and  fanciful  analogy,  between 
the  Mosaic  institute  and  the  Christian  dispensation.'’  (pp.  18,  19.) 

4  The  Logos  is  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  God  hath  spoken  to 
the  world,  the  teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness.’  (p.  27  )  *  Hence, 
Rev.  xix.  13,  he  is  called  the  Word  of  God  :  and,  1  John  i.  1,  the  Word 
of  Life  ;  because  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life.’  (p.  29.)  6  And 

being  a profihet  of  the  highest  order,  to  whom  the  divine  will  was  fully 
revealed,  who  was  endued,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  with  miraculous 
powers,  and  who  was  appointed  Lord  and  King,  in  that  new  dispensation 
which  he  was  authorised  to  introduce  to  supercede  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
he  is,  for  these  reasons,  in  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the  Jewish  scrip¬ 
tures,  entitled  to  be  called  a  god.'  (p.  30.  )  *  Jesus  is  the  tevealer  of  a 

future  life  by  a  resurrection  from  the  grave ;  and  this  heavenly  doctrine  is 
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the  principal  means  of  instruction,  reformation,  and  comfort  to  mankind/ 
(p.  33.)  *  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  enlightened  by  him, 

yet  the  world  knew  him  not.’  4  With  some  hesitation  I  adopt  the  method 
of  supplying  the  ellipsis  proposed  by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr. 
Carpenter/  (p.  35.)  ‘Mr.  Simpson’s  own  translation  is :  44  He  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  formed  by  him,  yetthe  world  knew  him  not/1 
Which  he  paraphrases  thus  :  44  He  was  publicly  conversant  with  men  ; 
many  were  reformed  by  him  ;  and  he  imparted  the  best  means  of  renovat¬ 
ing  the  human  race,  yet  mankind  in  general  did  not  receive  him.”  Mr. 
Cappe  gives  quite  a  new  turn  to  the  passage.  He  translates  the  text : — • 
44  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  for  him.”  q.  d.  44  He  was 
for  some  time  freely  and  publicly  conversant  among  his  countrymen,  preach¬ 
ing  the  word  of  God.”  But  though  he  has  brought  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  with  a  genitive,  sometimes  expresses  the  final  cause,  1 
nevertheless  feel  some  reluctance  to  understand  it  in  this  passage,  in  a  sense 
so  unusual /  (p.  36,  87.)  4  John  i.  15.  He  who  cometh  after  me  has 

got  before  me,  for  he  was  my  principal.’  (p.  39.)  4  John  iii.  13.  He 

might  imagine  himself  transported  into  heaven,  and  not  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  whether  what  he  saw  and  heard  was  visionary  or  real.  And  Mr. 
Palmer  thought  that  when  Jesus  spoke  of  himself,  as  having  been  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  divine  vision.’  4  Mr.  John  Palmer  was  a 
man  of  abilities  and  learning,  and  an  excellent  scripture  critic/  (p.  42.) 

4  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  early  Christian  sects  or  ecclesiastical 
writers  ever  heard  of  this  supposed  assumption  of  Christ  into  Heaven,  or 
ever  attempted  to  explain  the  Evangelist’s  phrases  by  that  hypothesis/  (p. 
43.)  4  It  is  a  fair  remark,  that  if  44  ascending  to  Heaven,”  signifies 

knowing  the  divine  counsels,  44  descending  from  Heaven,”  may  signify  not 
knowing  them.  But  the  figure  is  preserved  if  the  person  spoken  of  as® 
cends  to  learn  heavenly  truths,  and  descends  to  communicate  them.  44  Who 
is  in  Heaven,”  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican,  and  some  other  manuscripts,  and 
is  at  least  of'  doubtful  authenticity/  (p.  51.)  4  Matt.  xi.  27.  No  man 

knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father/  q.  d.  4  No  one  knoweth  the  extent  of 
the  Son’s  commission  but  the  Father.'  (p.  54.)  4  John  vi.  62.  44  What 

and  if  you  shall  see  the  son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?”  Je¬ 
sus,  knowing  their  mean  and  secular  views,  resolved  to  release  himself 
from  these  selfish  and  unworthy  attendants  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  deli¬ 
vers  a  discourse’  (ver.  33— -62)  4  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and 
the  design  of  which  was  to  shock  their  prejudices,  to  disgust  their  feelings 
and  to  alienate  them  from  his  society/  (p.57.)  4  Ver.  35 — 40  Jesus 
now  confounds  and  perplexes  their  understandings  by  speaking  of  himself 
personally  as  the  promised  bread  from  Heaven/  (p.  59.)  4  Ver.  43— 51. 

Jesus  continues  to  assert  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  the  vivifying  power 
of  his  doctrine,  in  language  still  more  offensive  and  unintelligible  to  the 
multitude/  (p.  61.)  4  Jesus,  knowing  their  mean  and  secular  motives, 

and  desirous  of  being  forsaken  by  them,  does  not  condescend  to  correct 
their  mistake,  but  proceeds  to  express  himself  in  language  still  more  offensive 
;and  disgusting.9  (p.  62.)  4  The  Jews  observing  the  seriousness  and  so • 

lemnity  of  our  Lord’s  manner ,  and  understanding  his  declarations  in  a  strict 
and  literal  sense,  are  more  offended  and  disgusted  than  ever,  and  resolve 
to  lorsake  his  society,  probably  conceiving  him  to  be  disordered  in  his  mind / 
(p.  63.)  4  They  did  not  speak  out :  but  Jesus  judged  from  their  'looks 
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and  ‘whisperings  what  passed  in  their  minds,  (p.  64.)  1  Ver.  61.  62.  By 

his  person ,  the  son  of  man,  he  still  means  his  doctrine .’  *  This  will  be 

Called  a  forced  interpretation.  And  it  is  certainly  very  different  from  the 

Slain  liberal  meaning  of  the  words.’  (pp.  66,  67.)  ‘  John  viii.  58.  The 

ews  evidently  understood  the  language  of  Jesus,  as  an  assertion  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  for  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  rage  they 
took  up  stones  to  stone  him  as  a  liar  and  blasphemer.’  (p*  75.) 

By  the  way,  were  not  the  Jews  as  competent  to  understand 
1  the  language  of  Jesus,’  as  Mr.  B.  and  the  modern  Unitarians  ? 
If  so,  must  not  these,  on  their  own  principles,  draw  the  same 
conclusion  ?  6  A  liar  and  a  blasphemer  l’ 

*  It  is  not  probable  that  our  Lord  would  have  been  so  very  open  and 
explicit  upon  this  high  and  mysterious  subject  to  his  enemies,  when  he 
was  so  reserved  to  his  friends,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  hinted 
it  to  his  disciples’—*  If  he  had  intended  in  this  instance  to  announce 
his  own  pre-existence  so  very  explicitly  as  many  believe,  he  would  have 
taught  this  extraordinary  doctrine  more  frequently,  in  a  greater  variety 
of  phrase,  and  would  have  laid  greater  stress  upon  it ;  and  finally  that 
this  fact,  so  solemnly  declared,  would  have  been  more  attended  to,  and 
would  have  made  a  more  permanent  and  vivid  impression.’  (p.  79.  80.) 

*  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  was  he ;  i.  e.  the  Christ,  q.  d.  Before  that 
eminent  patriarch  was  brought  into  being,  my  existence  and  appearance 
under  the  character  of  the  Messiah  at  this  period,  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  was  so  completely  arranged ,  and  so  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  im¬ 
mutable  counsels  and  purposes  of  God,  that  in  this  sense  I  may  be  said 
even  then  to  have  existed.’  (p.  85.)  *  To  the  Jews,  therefore,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  language  and  imagery  of  their  own  prophets, 
our  Lord’s  declaration  of  his  existence  as  the  Messiah  before  the  birth 
of  Abraham  would  not  sound  so  harsh  and  offensive  as  it  does  to  modern 
readers ;  who,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  bold  dramatic  language  of 
prophecy,  are  apt  to  understand  that  of  actual  existence  which  the  Jews 
Would  easily  perceive  to  b e  figurative.*  p.  91. 

If  the  Jews  c  easily  perceived’  that  the  asserted  existence 
was  not  i  actual’  but  *  figurative,’  and  if  this  6  would  not 
sound  so  harsh  and  offensive  as  it  does  to  modern  ears;* 
how  came  they  *  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  rage’  to  take  up 
stones  *  to  stone  him  as  a  liar  and  blasphemer?’  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  glaring  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Belsham’s  own 
statement,  he  adds,  c  In  the  explanation  of  this  important 
text  it  was  thought  necessary  to  be  thus  particular,  because 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  decisive  of  the  xchole  controversy .* 

(p.  102.) 

*  John  xvi.  28.  But  it  is  better  to  take  both  clauses  figuratively.  As 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  when  he  appeared  in  public  as  a  messenger 
from  God ;  so,  conversely,  he  left  the  world  and  returned  to  the  Father 
when  his  mission  closed,  and  he  ceased  to  appear  any  longer  as  a  public 
-  teacher.’  (p.  104.)  ‘John  xvii,  5.  The  words  7r«g«.  aeavrw,  “with 
thy  oyyQ  self,”  are  opposed  to  the  words  yno  “  upon  the 
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earth, ^ ”  in  the  preceding  verse  :  and  the  words  o-o<»  “  with  thee,” 
in  the  scriptures  and  in  all  good  writers,  are  used  in  a  local  sense 
to  express  “  in  thy  house,”  “  in  thy  presence,”  and  the  like ;  and 
never  signify  “  in  thy  purpose  or  decree — “  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  thyself,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee,”  that  is,  in  thy 
immutable  purfiose  and  decree,  the  glory  which  was  intended  for  me 
“  before  the  world  was.”  (p.  106,  109.)  ‘John  xvii.  24.  Our  Lord 
prays  that  his  apostles  may  be  witnesses  to  the  great  success  of  his 
gospel.*  (p.  118.)  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  If  the  fact  [i.  e.  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ, 3  were  antecedently  established,  this  passage  might  indeed  be 
admitted  as  a  graceful  allusion  to  it.*  (p.  1 22. )  ‘  The  apostle  affirms  the 
existence  of  two  contemporary  events,  that  Christ  was  rich,  and,  at  the 
same  time ,  that  he  lived  in  poverty.* — ‘  Jesus  Christ  was  rich  in  mi¬ 
raculous  powers,  which  it  was  at  his  option  to  employ  for  his  own 
benefit,*  (p.  125,  126.)  ‘  Phil.  ii.  5 — 9,  “Who  being  in  the  form  of 
God.**  As  Christ  is  said,  ver.  7,  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  slave 
when  he  was  not  really  a  slave,  so  he  might  appear  in  the  form  of 
God,  without  being  really  and  essentially  God.*  (p.  130.) 

It  is  natural  to  ask  here,  on  what  principle  of  criticism  does 
Mr.  B.  render  the  Greek  word,  a  slave  rather  than  a  ser« 

vant  ?  When  Jehovah  says  “  remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses 
(r&f&Ay  juy,  Sep.)  my  servant ,”  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
term  a  slave,  as  contradistinguised  from  one  rendering  service  ? 
Mai.  iv.  4.  When  he  says,  “Behold  I  will  bring  forth  to* 

(x y)  my  servant  the  Branch  f  does  he  mean  my  (Zach. 

iii.  8.)  When  he  says,  “  I  will  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel  (to* 
[xu)  my  servant what  supposable  connexion  has  it  with 
slavery?  (Hag.  ii.  23.)  When  again  it  is  said  £  Who  is  blind 
as  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord’s  servant ,’  is  the 
designed  idea  slavery  or  service?  (Isaiah  xlii.  19.)  In  the  pa¬ 
rable  of  the  householder  who  let  his  vineyard  to  husbandmen, 
it  is  said  “  he  sent  (t»$  avia)  his  servants  to  the  husband¬ 
men,  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  it.’*  (Matt.  xxi.  34.) 
Surely  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  as  that  of  super¬ 
intending  servants,  rather  than  of  slaves.  The  following 
passage  is  peculiarly  in  point:  Mat.  xx.  27,  28.  6  And  who¬ 

soever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  (oyXos) 
servant .  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister ,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.’  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  many  other  passages, 
both  from  the  New*  Testament  and  Septuagint,  where  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  substitute  the  word  slave  for  servant; 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  there  is  not, 
we  think,  any  one  instance  to  be  found  where,  either  by 
this  or  any  other  term,  the  idea  of  a  (  slave’  is  attached  to 
Jesus  Christ.  “  The  form  of  a  servant ”  must  mean,  in  all 
consistency,  the  aspect  or  deportment  of  a  servant ;  for  what 
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possible  form  of  a  slave  can  applied  to  him  as  contrasted 
with  the  aspect  or  deportment  of  one  serving  ?  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  obedience  he  conducted  himself  as  one  serving, 
or  ministring ;  this  was  the  aspect  which  he  bore,  this  was 
the  appearance  he  made.  And,  according  to  the  intended 
contrast,  being  in  the  form  of  Gody  must  signify,  living  or 
existing  (viroi^uv)  as  God.  He  who  existed  as  the  form ,  as¬ 
pect,  mode,  personal  distinction,  or  the  relative  subsistence  of 
Deity,  assumed  a  nature  capable  of  obedience  and  service. 

c  The  words  “  he  thought  it  not  robbery,’*  are  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  The  Greek  word  a^ay^ot  here  translated  robbery , 
scarely  occurs  in  any  other  Greek  writer.  It  seems,  however,  rather  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  supposition  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  active  sense.*  (p. 
134.)  ‘The  proper  simple  meaning  of  the  phrase  appears  to  be,  not  to 
covet,  to  be  fond  of,  or  to  affect  to  display,  but  to  hold fast.,  as  a  person 
does  what  he  has  seized  by  force,  claims  as  his  right,  and  is  resolved  not 
to  relinquish.  In  this  sense  it  stands  in  opposition  to  he  ex¬ 

hausted  himself,”  he  parted  with  all,  without  retaining  any  thing.* — ‘  So 
far  from  tenaciously  grasping,  and  refusing  to  relinquish,  he  voluntarily, 
and  of  his  own  accord,  divested  himself  of  every  thing  that  is  intended 
by  the  form  or  likeness  of  God.  If  the  immutable  attributes  of  Deity  are 
intended,  these  were  concealed — or  the  pre-existent  glories  of  the  Logos, 
these  were  quiescent — or  his  extraordinary  miraculous  powers,  these  were 
voluntarily  suspended,  while  he  suffered  himself  to  appear  and  to  be  treated 
as  though  he  possessed  them  not.*  (p.  138,  139.) 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  !  Yes,  but  he  soon  returns 
to  more  congenial  occupations. 

6  The  exaltation  of  Christ,  consists  in  his  possession  of  a  divine  commission, 
and  voluntary  miraculous  powers.  His  humiliation  consists  in  his  neglecting 
to  use  those  powers  for  his  own  benefit,  in  submitting  to  a  humble,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  dependent  condition,  and  finally,  in  resigning  himself  to  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Thus  this  celebrated  text  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  neutral.* 
(p.  144,  145.)  ‘  Col.  i.  14.  The  word  frst-born  is  used  to  express  ex¬ 
press  excellence  of  its  kind. — And  of  the  new  creation  Christ  is  the  head 
and  chief,  being  the  chief  instrument  of  God  in  the  renovation  of  the  moral 
world.*  (p.  147.)  ‘Col.  i.  17.  He  is  before  all  things :  i.  e.  in  time,  dignity, 
and  excellence,  in  the  natural  creation,  if  that  be  the  subject  of  the  Apostle’s 
discourse  ;  or,  of  the  new  creation,  if  that  be  the  subject  treated  of,  as 
Unitarians  maintain  ! — ‘  No  argument  for  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  can 
be  drawn  from  this  ambiguous  text.*  (p.  148.) 

The  attentive  reader  will  have  observed,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  long  section  ,  as  indeed  throughout  the  work, 
the  author  seems  to  labour  under  the  same  inveterate  prejudice 
we  before  noticed, — that  something  may  be  said,  nay,  ought 
to  be  said  on  every  text,  which  is  calculated  to  lower  its 
meaning.  This  is  *  the  sole  concern  of  the  Unitarian:  that 
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the  passages  in  question  are  either  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
or  misunderstood,  or  misapplied.’  Those  who  can  relish  these 
morsels  of  comments  and  criticisms  will  find,  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections  of  this  part  in  the  work  itself,  an  ample  repast  ; 
beside  the  desert  contained  in  the  second  part.  We  are, 
however,  under  the  mortifying  necessity  of  putting  off  our 
readers  with  little  more  than  ‘  the  bill  of  fare.’ 

The  fourth  section  exhibits  £  a  collection  of  texts,’  which, 
if  they  do  not  directly  assert  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
have  nevertheless  been  thought  to  allude  to  it,  and  to  be 
most  easily  explained  upon  that  hypothesis.’ 

‘John  viii.  23. 1  “  I  am  from  above/'  I  am9  i.  e.  my  doctrine  is9  from 

heaven/  (p.  154.)  ‘  Gal.  i.  1.  “An  Apostle,  not  of  man,  nor  by  men, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ/'  q.  d.  Not  of,  nor  by  ordinary  men/  (p.  158.) 
*  Heb.  ii.  14.  The  expression  “took  part/’  seems  to  indicate  a.  volun¬ 
tary  assumption  of  human  nature/  ‘it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  “  he 
participated  of  the  same/’  (p.  159.) 

The  fifth  section  notices  the  Attributes  supposed  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  Christ,  which  infer  his  pre-existence  and  divinity! 

*  John  i.  1.  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is  here  intended/ 
(p.  171.)  ‘John  ii.  19.  “In  three  days  /  will  raise  it  up/’  Not  that 
he  would  raise  himself 9  but  that  he  would  be  raised  by  God/  (p.  173.) 
‘John  x.  17.  18.  If  this  text  is  to  be  understood  of  the  death  and  re« 
surrection  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
preceeding  ;  and  though  active  verbs  are  used,  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
passive  sense/  (p.  174  )  6  Matt,  xxvii.  20.  The  promise  is  addressed 
to  the  Apostles  only.  It  is  limited  to  the  termination  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple/  (p.  179.) 
Matt.  ix.  4.  Mark  ii.  8.  Perhaps  the  historians  might  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  he  judged  from  their  countenances  what  was  passing  in  their 
minds/  (p.  179.)  ‘  Luke  vii.  39,  40.  The  pharisees  expected  as  amat~> 
ter  of  course  that  a  prophet  would  know  by  inspiration  the  character  and 
thought  of  those  who  approached  him/ (p.  180.)  ‘  John  xvi.  28,  30.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  speculations  convinced  them  that  he  came 
from  God/(p.  182.)  <  Col.  ii.  2,  3.  The  manuscripts  vary  (ib.)  ‘  Rev, 
ii,  2,  23-  To  say  nothing  of  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  of  this  portion  of  it,  these  passages  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
Christ,  in  his  exalted  state,  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
churches,  and  with  the  character  of  individual  members/  (p.  183.) 

‘  John  xiv.  7,  11.  This  mystical  language  of  the  Evangelist,  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  popular  phraseology,  means  nothing  more  than  that  our  Lord 
spoke  and  acted  under  a  divine  commission /  (p.  188.) 

Section  the  sixth,  e  concerning  the  alledged  superiority  of 
Christ  to  Angels.’ 

*  The  whole  mythology  concerning  angels  is  destitute  of  all  foundation 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations. — By  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  it  is 
alluded  to  as  the  popular  and  established  belief  of  the  age  ;  by  whom  it  was 
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never  taught  as  an  article  of  faith.  Revelation  therefore  is  no  more  rel' 
ponsible  for  the  existence  of  angels  good  or  evil,  than  it  is  for  the  existence 
o (witches,  See.’  (p,  195.)  ‘  Heb.  i  4,  9.  “  Being  made  so  much  bctter 
than  the  angels” — th z  firofihet  mentioned  ver.  1.* — ‘  It  is  with  respect 
them ,  and  not  to  angels,  that  the  comparison  with  Christ  is  inst.tuted  in 
the  beginning  of  this  epistle.’  (p.  206.) 

The  seventh  section  treats  of  the  c  Titles  and  characters 
attributed  to  Christ,’  or  thought  to  be  so  attributed,  which  are 
supposed  to  imply  superiority  of  nature  ! 

‘  The  Unitarians  plead  that  Christ  is  called  God ,  as  being  a  firofihet  in« 
vested  with  miraculous  powers.’  (p.  214.)  Luke  i.  16,  17.  Though 
strictness  of  construction  warrants  the  application  of  the  pronoun  him  to 
the  antecedenr  God ,  yet  as  the  phrase  “  Lord  our  God”  is  never  applied 
to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  no  Jew  would  ever  think  of  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  words.  John  was  the  fore-runner  of  the  Lo  d  their  Godf 
by  being  the  fore-runner  of  Jesus ,  the  great  messenger  of  God  to  man¬ 
kind.*  (p.  217  )  ‘John  i.  1.  **  And  the  Word  was  God,”  or,  a  Godf 
i.  e.  an  inferior  God  derived  from  the  Supreme,  and  delegated  by  him,— 
or,  God  was  wisdom  ;  or,  the  Word,  i.  e.  the  teacher  was  a  firofihet  en¬ 
dued  with  miraculous  powers.’  (p.  218.)  ‘John  xx.  28.  “And  Thomas 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.”  This  is  a  sud¬ 
den  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  joy,  q.  d.  My  Lord  !  and  my  God  ! 
How  great  is  thy  power  !  Or,  My  Lord  and  my  God,  has  done  this  * 

p.  218. 

In  the  eighth  section  we  have  a  ‘  collection  of  passages 
which  are  supposed  to  teach  that  Christ  is  the  maker  and  pre¬ 
server  of  all  things,’  and  in  the  next  is  considered  the  question, 

*  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  the  medium  of  the  divine  dispen¬ 
sations  to  the  Patriarchs  and  to  the  Hebrew  nation:  and 
whether  he  ever  appeared  under  the  name  and  character  of 
Jehovah .’ 

*  Any  sensible  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  is  called  an  angelf  and 
this  symbol  is  called  indifferently  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  or,  Jehovah 
himself. — Gen.  xvi.  7.  The  angel  of  Jehovah  found  her  ;  but  ver.  13. 
it  appears  that  this  angel  was  Jehovah  himself  .*  (p.  307.)  *  In  the  Chaldee 
idiom  the  term  Mimra,  “  word,”  is  substituted  for  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun  self ;  so  that  the  <f  word  of  Jehovah  means  nothing  more  than  Je* 
hovah  himself.’  (p.  310.)  ‘  Rev.  xxi.  23.  No  canclusion  can  be  draw 
from  the  olseure  and  figurative  language  of  prophecy.’  (p.  312.)  ‘  Mat* 
iii.  1.  ie  Jehovah ,  whom  ye  seek  *  shall  come  suddenly  to  his  temple.* 
Jesus  visited  the  temple  as  the  messenger  of  Jehovah,*  (ib.) 

Section  the  tenth :  *  The  present  exaltation  of  Christ,  and 
the  high  offices  which  h^  now  sustains,  or,  to  which  he  is  to 
be  appointed  hereafter,  are  said  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  his  proper  and  simple  humanity.’  Who  of  Mr. 
B’s.  opponents  deny  his  ‘proper’  humanity? 

The  eleventh  section  takes  into  consideration  the  passages 

*  Concerning  the  worship  of  Christ.’ 
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c  i  Pet.  i.  8.  f<  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love,”  It  seems  sur¬ 
prising  that  personal  affection  to  Christ  should  be  so  often  represented  and 
insisted  upon  as  a  Christian  duty  of  the  highest  importance.  The  apostles 
and  other  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  who  knew  him  personally ,  and 
had  derived  personal  benefits  from  him,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  venera¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  could  not  but  feel  the  most  affectionate  attachment 
to  his  person.  But  it  is  impossible  that  Christians  of  later  times,  who 
have  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  who  have  received 
no  personal  benefits  from  him,  can  love  him  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  apostles  and  his  other  companions  did*’  (p.  3 55.)  ‘  Matt, 
xxviii.  9,  17.  Lukexxiv.  51.  See.  The  worship  in  these  instances  of¬ 
fered  to  Christ  was  civil  respect,  not  relgious  homage.* — *  The  question 
is  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  addressing  worship  to  Christ,  now  that  he 
is  no  longer  sensibly  present.*  (p.  361.)— 4  Rev.  v.  8. — *  14.  The 
authenticity  of  this  book  is  doubtful .*  4  It  is  unreasonable  to  argue  from 

visions  to  realities,* — The  foundation  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  Lamb  is, 
that  he  was  slain  :  therefore  he  is  not  God,  nor  entitled  to  divine  honours.* 
(p.  371,  372.)  “They  stoned  Stephen,  invoking  and  saying.  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.**  This  holy  proto-martyr  had  just  been  favoured 
with  an  actual  vision  of  our  Lord  ! — 4  The  example  of  this  primitive 
martyr,  therefore,  does  not  fall  within  the  limit  of  religious  worship,  nor 
in  the  least  degree  authorize  addresses  to  Christ  when  he  is  not  sensibly 
present.*  (p.  373.) 

Many  more  specimens  of  this  plain  and  obvious  style  of  criti¬ 
cism  might  be  produced  :  but  we  think  our  readers  would  by 
ibis  time  begin  to  be  wearied  of  them,  even  if  they  came 
recommended  by  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  What  their  feelings 
will  probably  be  in  contemplating  them  as  they  qf& — vve 
will  not  trust  ourelves  to  conjecture. 

The  last  section  of  this  part  contains  c  Arguments  to  prove 
the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  V  For  what  honest  pur¬ 
pose  this  writer  should  accumulate  arguments,  through  above 
forty  pages,  to  prove  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  no  one  in  the  present  day  questions  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Do  any  of  Mr.  Belsham’s  opponents  pretend  that 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  not  c  proper,*  or  that  he  was  only 
a  phantom  ? — At  the  close  of  this  section,  which  the  author 
himself  owns  c  is  not  necessary,’  there  is  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  an  ‘  abstract  of  trie  controversy  between  Dr.  Priestly' 
and  Dr.  Horsley  concerning  the  existence  of  an  Orthodox 
Church  of  Hebrew  Christians  at  iElia,  who  had  departed  from 
the  Jewish  ritual.’  Were  this  point  settled  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  probability,  on  either  side,  of  what  argumentative 
use  could  it  be  towards  adjusting  the  controverted  subject  ? 
That  a  professing  body  of  Christians  did  believe  a  set  of 
opinions  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  except  these  opinions 
Vol.  IX.  2  D 
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were  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  is  no  evidence  that  they  ought 
to  have  believed  them.  That  men  should  bestow  so  much  of 
their  time,  attention,  talents  and  erudition  on  a  subject 
which,  if  ascertained  to  a  certainty,  could  be  of  no  con¬ 
ceivable  use  in  solid  argument,  we  regard  as  a  lamentable 
evidence  of  the  human  mind’s  depraved  propensity  to  un¬ 
profitable  speculation. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  work  exhibits  c  A  summary 
view’  of  different  schemes  of  doctrine  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ — the  proper  Unitarian — the  Socinian — the  low 
Arian — the  high  Arian — the  Semi-Arian — the  indwelling 
Scheme — the  Sabellian — the  Swedenborgian  doctrine-— -Trithe- 
ism — and  the  Trinitarian  doctrine. — It  is  time  for  us  also  to 
conclude  this  article,  though  we  find  it  not  very  easy  to  give 
the  work  a  definite  character.  We  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
book  of  equal  size,  drawn  up  by  a  person  of  some  learning 
and  much  labour  (the  labour  of  transcribing  from  Socinian 
comments  and  criticisms)  conveying  so  little  instruction  ;  and 
considered  as  a  theological  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  less  adapted  to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  in  any 
acceptation  of  these  terms.  We  can  perceive  no  tendency  in 
it  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  stimulate  to  action,  to  recommend 
the  gospel  as  a  wise  and  holy  religion  worthy  of  being  pro¬ 
pagated.  It  has  no  adaptation  to  the  state  of  mankind  as 
they  are,  but  to  an  imaginary  set  of  beings,  without  laws, 
without  sanctions,  without  moral  government,  without  guilt 
of  conscience  ;  beings  who,  if  they  have  a  lit  tie  instruction 
from  a  prophet  respecting  present  duty  and  future  prospects, 
can  save  themselves :  beings  who  require  no  transforming 
influence,  no  secret  energy,  no  religion  of  love;  beings  who 
need  £  nothing  more’  than  objective  means  of  happiness,  and 
these  all  reducible  to  a  little  information. 

On  the  whole,  the  Unitavianism  of  modern  Socinians  is  the 
art  of  dilapidation,  detached  from  the  science  of  building. 
Its  efforts  are  directed  to  shew,  that  is,  to  conjecture,  what 
Christianity  is  not,  rather  than  to  prove  what  it  is  ;  whether 
we  regard  its  doctrines  or  duties,  the  greatness  of  its  blessings 
or  the  nature,  of  its  obligations.  By  the  help  of  the  u  floods 
and  streams”  of  pseudo-criticism,  its  aim  is  to  demolish  not 
only  the  fabrick  of  Orthodoxy  but  also  the  solid  rock,  in  which 
its  foundations  are  deeply  laid.  Or,  to  change  the  allusion, 
it  would  have  us  desert  the  Christian  Temple,  and  renounce  all 

i  ^ 

that  we  have  learnt  in  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  make 
nearer  approaches  to  the  schools  of  modern  Jews,  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  Sceptics. 
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*#*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
( post  paid)  of  the  subject ,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if 
consistent  with  Us  plan. 


We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  a  new  and  Fifth  Edition,  of  that 
justly  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
is  in  progress  of  publication.  The  new 
edition  is  to  consist  of  twenty-four  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  to  be  published  in  parts 
monthly  till  it  is  completed;  and  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh,  are  a  suffici¬ 
ent  guarantee  for  the  punctual  and  able 
performance  of  their  engagement.  It  is 
purposed  as  a  peculiar  feature,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  possessors  offormer 
editions,  to  arrange  the  four  last  volumes 
in  a  distinct  alphabet,  consisting  wholly 
of  the  latest  discoveries  in  all  arts  and 
sciences  ;  and  for  this  portion  of  the  work 
the  assistance  is  engaged  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  Mr.  Professor  Playfair,  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  We  are  informed  that 
in  forty  years  there  have  been  four  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  great  work ;  one  of  3.500 
copies,  another  of  4,500  copies,  a 
third  of  13,000  copies,  and  a  fourth  of 
3,500  copies. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  preparing  Critical  and 
Biographical  Notices  of  the  British  Poets, 
with  occasional  selections  from  their 
works.  To  be  printed  uniformly  with  Mr. 
Eliis’s  specimens. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for 
the  Chancellor’s  prizes  at  Oxford,  for  the 
ensuing  year;  viz.  For  Latin  verses — 
Alexander  Achilla,  tumnlum  invisens .  For 
an  English  Essay — Etymology.  For  a 
Latin  Essay — Huam  vim  in  moribus  Populi 
Romani  corr/gendis  habuerit  Pro  lest  as  Cen- 
soria.  S  r  Roger  Newdigate’s  Prize — for 
the  best  composition  in  English  verse,  not 
containing  more  than  fifty  lines — the 
Pantheon. 

Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Newman,  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  successors  to  Collingwood  and  Co.) 
are  engaged  in  printing  an  edition  of 
Live,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  under  the 
direction  of  a  gentleman  of  the  universi¬ 
ty  of  Oxford.  It  is  from  the  text  of  Dra- 
kenborch,  and  will  contain  the  various 


readings,  and  the  whole  of  the  notes,  both 
of  the  4to.  and  Nmo,  editions,  of  Crevier. 
The  Not®  Posterio'res  will  be  introduced 
in  their  proper  places  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

The  Epic  Poem  of  Charlemagne ;  or, 
Rome  Delivered  ;  in  twenty-four  Cantos, 
by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  will  be  superbly 
printed  in  two  volumes,  imperial  quarto, 
with  plates,  engraved  in  the  best  manner, 
by  Charles  Heath,  The  subjeet  of  the 
poem  is  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from 
the  Lombards,  by  Charlemagne,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  second  western  em¬ 
pire.  With  this  the  author  has  mixed  a 
description  of  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons  and 
Huns,  a  representation  of  the  heathen 
worship  of  the  Saxons  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  Christian  faith  of  their  leader, 
Witikind,  who  is  regarded  in  history  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  third  dynasty  of 
French  kings.  The  excesses  of  the  Greek 
Iconoclasts,  the  civil  and  military  habits 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Roland,  and  other  knights,  are 
likewise  introduced  into  the  work.  The 
machinery  of  the  Poem  has  nothing  in  it 
of  Pagan  Mythology,  but  is  founded  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  Catholic  Creed.  All  the 
principal  ceremonies  of  that  religion  are 
successively  introduced  into  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  and  made  subservient  to  its 
developement.  The  Poem  is  of  conside¬ 
rable  length,  and  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  cantos.  Its  composition,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  various  studies  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  have  formed  the  chief  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  author  during  eight  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  he  retired  from 
public  life.  They  continue  to  engage 
him  at  present,  and  many  months  will 
not  elapse  before  the  manuscript  is  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  pr<  ss. 

Mr.  Toone,  of  Brentford,  will  speedily 
publish,  the  Magistrate’s  Manual,  com¬ 
prising  the  duties  and  power  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  with  a  copious  collection  of 
precedents  of  warrants, conviction,  &e. 
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The  Rev.  —  Hoults,  of  Little  Baddow 
Essex,  has  in  the  press,  a  small  work,  en¬ 
titled  The  Excursions  of  Vigiiius. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gunn  is  printing,  in  a 
royal  octavo  volume,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Influence  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture,  illustrated  by  plates). 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins  will  shortly  publish 
a  History  of  the  Origin  and  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  with  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  mode  of  painting  and 
staining  glass. 

Mr.  Britton  is  preparing  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
illustrated  by  engravings;  including  bio¬ 
graphical  anecdotes  of  the  bishops,  and 
of  other  eminent  persons  connected  with 
the  church.  He  is  also  collecting  for 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thompson,  who  last  au¬ 
tumn  made  a  tour  through  Sweden,  prin¬ 
cipally  with  a  view  to  geological  and 
other  scientific  researches,  availed  him¬ 
self  o’  the  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  present  political  state 
of  that  kingdom,  its  statistics,  &c.  and 
the  result  of  bis  observations  will  be  laid 
before  the  public  next  month. 

Mr.  Bower  will  shortly  publish  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  with 
an  account  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Miss  Piumptre  has  been  for  some  time 
past  employed  in  a  translation  of  the 
Travels  of  Dr.  Pouquelle  in  the  Morea, 
Albania,  &c. — They  will  be  accompanied 
by  engravings  from  drawings  taken  on 
the  spot. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walker  will  shortly  publish, 
in  one  octavo  volume,  Gustavus  Vasa, 
and  other  Poems. 

Miss  Benger  has  nearly  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Heart  and  the  Fancy,  a  tale, 
in  two  volumes. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  in  the  press,  a  New 
School  Speaker,  and  an  English  Vocabu¬ 
lary  for  the  use  of  young  persons. 

The  Wovks  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  lace 
professor  of  divinity  and  morals  in  the 
academy  a!  Warrington,  are  printing  in 
four  octavo  volumes.  Ab  o  by  the  same 
author,  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  theVa- 
lue  o*'  a  Child,  or  Motives  to  the  Good 
Education  of  Children  ;  in  a  letter  to  a 
daughter. 

A.  translation  from  the  French  of  J.  B. 
Salgues,  of  a  critical  and  satirical  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Errors  and  Prejudices  of 
Mankind,  as  they  have  prevailed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  are  still  cherished 
by  ceitain  classes  of  society,  is  printing 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 


A  third  volume  of  the  Calamities  of 
Authors  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yeates,  late  of  Oxford, 
has  in  the  press,  a  Hebrew  Grammar, 
with  principal  rules,  suitable  directions 
to  learners,  and  new  tables. 

Mr.  Turnbull  is  printing  a  new  edition 
of  hisVoyage  round  the  World,  in  a  quar¬ 
to  size,  with  considerable  additions  and 
improvements. 

Mr.  Playfair  has  in  the  press  a  new 
edition,  with  additions, ofhis  Illustrations 
of  the  Hnttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

A  second  edition  of  Wakefield’s  Lu¬ 
cretius  is  printing  in  octavo. 

A  third  edition  of  Waldo’s  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Liturgy  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  edition  of  a  scarce  work,  inti- 
tkd,  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith 
and  Practice  of  Christians,  revised  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Strutt,  will  he  published  next 
month. 

The  third  edition,  with  large  additions 
and  alterations,  of  the  late  Mr.  Tiber’s 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Translation, 
in  three  large  volumes,  octavo,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  Alien’s  new  Translation  of  Calvin’s 
Institutes,  3  vols.  Svo.is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  it  is  expected  he  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  Subscribers  and  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  F.  Bailey  has  just  published  an 
Appendix  to  his  Doctrine  of  Life  Annui¬ 
ties  and  Assurances;  containing  a  Paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  or  a  new 
method  of  calculating  and  arranging  Ta¬ 
bles  for  determining  the  value  of  Life 
Annuities. 

The  Rev.  William  Bennett  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  press  a  Full  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewers’  Animad¬ 
versions  on  his  Book,  entitled.  The  Le¬ 
gislative  Authority  of  revealed  Grace, 

Mr.  James  Kirkland,  surgeon,  has  in 
the  press  an  Appendix  to  an  Inquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  Medical  Surgery, 
by  his  Father,  the  late  Thomas  Kirkland, 
M.  D.  in  which  the  removal  of  Obstruc¬ 
tion  and  Inflammation  in  particular  in-, 
stances ;  with  the  Causes,  Nature,  Dis¬ 
tinctions.  and  Cure  of  Uicers,  is  consider¬ 
ed  ;  taken  from  the  Author’s  manuscript. 

Just  imported,  by  T.  Boosey,  4,  Broad- 
street,  Royal  Exchange.  Grammaire 
des  Grammaires,  on,  Analyse  Raisonnee 
des  Meilleurs  Traites  sur  la  Langue  Fran- 
coise,  a  {’Usage  des  Elhves  de  l’Institut 
des  Maisons  Imperiales  Napoleon,  eta- 
blies  a  Saint  Denis,  pour  l’Education  des 
Filles  de  Membres  de  la  Legion  d’Hon  • 
neur.  Par  C.  P,  Girault  Duvivier,  2 
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vols.  8vo.  de  plusde  six  cents  Pages  cha- 
cun  11.  8s.— -Castile  Grammaire  Francois, 
Simplify,  5s.  —  Condillac  Principes  de 
Grammaire.  5s. — Du  Honllay  Fables,  en 
Vers  Francois,  12mo.  2s.  6d. — CEuvres 
de  Rollin,  34  vols.  12mo.  Contenant 
Hist.  Anc.  Rom.  et  Belles  Lettres,  qui  se 
vendent  separement.  6s.  per  volume.— 
CEuvres  Complete  de  Berquin  ;  ornee  de 
183  fig.  10  voi.  12 mo.  21.  ;  beau  papier 
31. — CEuvres  de  Gessner,  3  vol.  18mo, 
10s.  6d.  —  Cryptogamie  Complette  de 
Linnei.  Par  Jolyclerc.  8vo.  5s. — Dic- 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BIOGRAPH  Y. 

A  Biographical  List  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  elected  in  October,  1812.  In 
royal  18mo.  5s.  sewed. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  I.  By  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  Knt.  8vo.  12s.  brds.  and  on 
royal  paper,  11.  Is. 

The  History  of  James  Mitchell,  a  Boy 
born  Blind  and  Deaf.  By  James  War- 
drop,  F.R.S.  Ed.  ;  handsomely  printed 
in  4to.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Lives  of  MarcusValerius,  Messala 
Corvinus,  and  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus ; 
the  latter  from  the  Latin  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  with  notes  and  illustrations :  to 
which  is  added  an  account  of  the  Fami¬ 
lies  of  the  first  five  Caesars.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Berwick,  author  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyan. 
post  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

CLASSICAL. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Classical  Library, 
for  1813.  Part  II,  containing  the  Octa¬ 
vo  Class.  In  the  collection  are  many 
choice,  valuable,  and  rare  articles,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  in  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Portugal.  The  prices  are 
annexed,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Id.  Lunn. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Latin  rod  English 
Grammar;  designed  to  facilitate  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  both  Languages,  by  connecting 
them  together.  By  the  late  Alexander 
Adam,LL.D.  Rector  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh.  The  eighth  edition,  J2mo. 
4s.  bound,  with  the  usual  allowance  to 
teachers. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Father’s  Letters  to  his  Children,  in 
which  the  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy  of 


ecently  published . 

tionnaire  Grec  et  Francois.  Par  Quenon. 
2  vol.  8 vo.  11.  6s. — L’Homond,  Gram¬ 
maire  Latine,  12mo.  3s.  6d. — Quintilia- 
ni  Institute  Orationorum,  ad  usurn  Scho- 
larum,  2  vol.  12mo.  Paris,  1809,  12s. 
— Virgil,  Stereotype. — Ciceronis  Libri 
Rhetorici,nova  Edita,  d’Allemand,  12mo. 
Paris,  1810,  5s.  6d. — A  General  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Foreign  Books  will  be  published 
next  month  ;  containing  valuable  recent 
importations  of  French  and  German 
works,  &,c.  &c. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.. 

God,  are  shewn  to  have  ever  existed  upon 
the  same  foundation  of  wisdom  and  love  ; 
and  the  Messiah,  the  only  Saviour  of 
Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  By  a  Country 
Gentleman.  12mo.  6s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language: 
containing  a  complete  Summary  of  its 
Rules,  with  an  elucidation  of  the  general 
Principles  of  Elegant  and  Correct  Dic¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  questions  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  appropriate  exercises.  By 
John  Grant,  A.M.  of  Crouch  End. 

A  New  Edition  of  a  Practical  Guide  to 
Schoolmasters,  Tutors,  and  Parents,  in 
the  selection  and  Use  of  Elementary 
School  Books  on  all  subjects;  with  an 
arranged  list  of  superior  Books  for  Pri¬ 
vate  Students  and  Libraries.  By  the  late 
Rev.  J,  Collins.  Revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Catlow,  A.M. 

French  Phraseology;  pointing  out  the 
difference  of  idiom  between  the  French 
and  English  Languages,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  ISmo.  4s.  bds. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  arranged 
under  different  heads  :  with  practical  Ob¬ 
servations  on  each  section.  Intended 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  Young.  By 
a  Lady.  With  a  recommendatory  Pre¬ 
face  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlet. 

A  New  Greek  Delectus,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Latin  Delectus ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Valpy.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time ;  embracing 
also  a  Statistical  and  Geographical  Ac¬ 
count  of  that  Kingdom;  farming  toge¬ 
ther  a  complete  view  of  its  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  state,  under  its  political,  civil,  lite- 
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rary,  and  commercial  relations.  By  Ste¬ 
phen  Barlow,  A.M.  No.  I.  Is. 

LAW, 

The  Trials  of  the  Slave  Traders,  Sa¬ 
muel  Samo,  Joseph  Peters,  and  William 
Tufft,  tried  in  April  and  June,  1812  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  Hon .  RobertThorpe,  L.LD.  with 
two  Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade.  2s. 

A  Report  of  the  Trial,  “  The  Kingv. 
Hunt,”  fora  Libel,  Dec.  9,  1812.  Is. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid,  viz.  the  First 
Six  Books,  together  with  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth.  By  Robert  Simpson,  M.D. 
A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  im  ¬ 
proved.  To  which  are  now  added,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Tn~ 
gonometrieal  Canon  ;  and  a  Concise  Ac¬ 
count  of  Logarithms.  By  John  Chris- 
tison,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics. 

MEDICAL. 

A  Letter  on  the  State  and  Condition 
of  Apothecaries,  with  Proposals  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  Offices  more  respectable  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  Public.  Addressed 
to  Pharmacopoli  Verus,  by  a  true  Sur¬ 
geon. 

An  Essay  on  the  Absorbents  ;  compris¬ 
ing  some  Observations  upon  the  relative 
Pathologies  and  Functions  of  the  Absos- 
bent  and  Secreting  Systems.  By  Darnel 
Pring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  and  Surgeon  at  Bath. 
Price  5s. 

Medico-Chi;  urgicalTransactions,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London.  Yob  III.  8vo.  16s, 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Dropsies.  To  which  is  added  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  several  Cases  of  An¬ 
gina  Pectoris,  with  Dissections,  &c.  &c. 
By  John  Blackall,  M.D.  8vo.  16s. 

military. 

Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poitugal 
and  Spain,  from  1809  to  1812,  by  Major 
Gen.  Henry  Mackinnon.  6s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Military  Systems 
of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  plan  for 
affording  Incomes  to  General  Officers 
adequate  to  the  support  of  their  rank  ; 
by  John  Phillippart,  esq.  2s. 

MISCEI.LANEOUS  • 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Land 
Surveying,  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  in  all  its  Branches ;  in  which  the 
use  of  the  various  instruments  employed 


in  surveying,  levelling,  &c.  is  clearly 
elucidated  by  practical  examples.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  forty  copper  plates,  containing 
upward  of  170  figures.  By  John  Ainslie, 
Land  Surveyor.  4to.  11.  6s. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Doctrine  of  Life 
Annuities  and  Assurances;  containing  a 
Paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  on 
a  New  Method  of  calculating  the  Value 
of  Life  Annuities.  By  Francis  Baity.  4s. 

A  Picture  of  Society.  One  volume 
royal  12mo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

David  Dreadnought,  the  Reformed 
English  Sailor;  being  part  the  first  of 
Nautic  Tales  and  Adventures,  in  verse  ; 
by  S.  Whitchurch,  6d. 

Remorse,  a  Tragedy.  By  S.  T.  Cole¬ 
ridge.  3s. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Travesty.  4s.  in 
boards. 

The  Gull’s  Hornbook,  by  T.  Decker. 
With  notes  and  illustrations  by  J.  N. 
very  elegantly  reprinted,  and  the  initial 
Letters  to  each  Chapter  embellished  with 
fanciful  designs.  4to.  11.  16s.  boards. 

Tracts  on  Important  Subjects,  histori¬ 
cal,  controversial,  and  devotional ;  by 
M.  Tov/good,  late  of  Exeter.  12s. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  various  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Classes  of  Literature,  con¬ 
taining  many  curious,  rare,  and  valuable 
articles  in  History,  British  and  foreign 
Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Poetry,  Divinity  and  Ser¬ 
mons.  Selling  by  James  Rusher,  Read¬ 
ing,  Berks,  price  2s.  6d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Annals  of  Philosophy ;  or,  Magazine  of 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Mechanics,  Na¬ 
tural  History,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts, 
By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Linnean  Society,  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society,  &c.  No.  II.  2s.  6d. 

Ti acts  Philosophical  and  Mechanical. 
By  John  Whitehurst,  F.R.S.  Author  of 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  the 
Earth.  4to.  9s.  boards. 

POETRY. 

Horace  in  London  ;  consisting  of  Imi¬ 
tations  of  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace.  By  the  Authors  of  Rejected 
Addresses,  or  the  New  Theatrum  Poeta- 
rum.  7s.  boards. 

A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs, 
with  their  original  Airs  :  and  an  histori¬ 
cal  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
National  Song.  By  the  late  Joseph  Rit- 
son,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  Songs,  and  occasional  Notes.  By 
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Thomas  Park,  F.S.A,  In  three  vols.  post 
Svo.  21.  2s.  bds. 

The  Last  Trifles,  in  verse  ;  by  J  Stew¬ 
art,  4to.  7s.  fid. 

The  Cruise,  and  other  Poems  ;  by  W. 
Strong.  8  vo.  5  s. 

Honiton  Hill :  a  Poem  j  byj.  Tricker, 
2s.  ()dv 

Waltz  ;  an  Apostrophic  Hymn.  By 
H.  H.  Esq.  4to.  3s. 

Narrative  Poems  on  the  Female  Cha¬ 
racter.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Vol.  [. 
8 vo.  10s.  6d. 

Minor  Poems,  preceded  by  a  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Ovid.  By  J. 
Naish.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Poems,  Odes,  Prologues,  and  Epilo- 
logues,  spoken  on  public  occasions  at 
Reading  School.  10s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

An  Address  to  the  Public  on  an  Im¬ 
portant  Subject,  connected  with  the  Re¬ 
newal  of  the  Charter  of*"’  the  East  India 
Company.  By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.  ls.6d. 

A  Short  Conversation  on  the  present 
Crisis  of  the  important  Trade  to  the  East 
Indies.  8vo.  Is. 

Anticipation  of  Marginal  Notes  on  the 
Declaration  of  Government  of  the  9th 
Jan.  1813,  in  the  American  National  In¬ 
telligencer.  4s.  6d. 

Four  Letters  on  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion.  By  G.  Dyer.  5s. 

Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims  from  Sir 
John  Cox  Hippisiev,  Bart,  M.P.  3s. 

Plans  of  the  Operations  of  the  Russian 
and  French  Armies.  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elec¬ 
tions.  ByW.  T.  Roe.  Svols.  Svo.  11.  16s. 
boards. 

Refnarks  on  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment,  respecting  the  Catholics,  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  all  Persuasions  and  Communions. 
By  F.  Gregor,  Esq.  2s. 

Restriction  no  Persecution  ;  or,  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation  incompatible  with 
Protestant  Security.  Is.  6d, 

Speeches  in  Parliament  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Eamuel  Horsley,  LI.  D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This 
work  contains  Speeches  on  the  General 
Catholic  Question,  and  on  various  specific 
measures  relative  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  on  some  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
Established  Church  ;  on  the  Slave  Trade; 
and  on  several  other  subjects  of  great  na¬ 
tional  importance.  Svo.  15s.  boards. 


The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Money, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature,  By  John  Prince  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  15s. 
boards. 

The  Key  of  the  Protestant  Establish* 
merit,  or  the  Question  answered,  “Why 
do  the  Laws  of  England  exclude  a  Pa¬ 
pist  from  the  Throne  ?”  2s. 

The  Letter  from  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  ILs  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent.  Is. 

The  Preliminary  Debates  at  the  East 
India  House,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1813,  on  the  Negociation  with 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  relative  to  a  Re¬ 
newal  of  the  Charter ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  all  the  Letters  and  Docu¬ 
ments  referred  to  upon  the  subject.  By 
an  Impartial  Observer.  2s. 

The  Rejected  Democrats  in  England 
and  Downfall  of  Bonaparte  in  France. 
2s.  fid.  \ 

On  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lan¬ 
cers,  a  new  edition,  by  J.  B«  Dronville, 
Captain  of  Cavalry, 

The  Works  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke.  Vol.  VI.  4to.  21.  12s.  fid.  and 
Vol.  XL  XII.  Svo.  11.  4s.  boards.  These 
Volumes  contain  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  th® 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
1783  ;  exhiting  a  full  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  commerce,  revenue,  civil  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  general  policy  of  the 
Company;  and  also  various  papers  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  impeachment  of  M r. Hastings. 

-THEOLO&Y. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  Translations, 
Paraphrases,  and  Hymns.  By  Stephen¬ 
son  Macgill,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow.  12rno.  4s.  boards.  . 

A  1  ,etter  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Gan.lolphv, 
in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the 
vital  Principle  of  the  Reformation  has 
been  lately  conceded  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  With  a  Postscript,  containing 
remarks  on  theconsequenees  which  must 
result  from  the  concession  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  claims.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D. 
F.R.S,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Cambridge.  Is.  fid. 

An  Essay  on  the  Trinity  ;  containing 
a  brief  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  on 
which  mysterious  and  contradictory  Pro¬ 
positions  may  be  believed.  By  T.  Mor¬ 
ton.  Is.  fid. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences, 
Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D. 
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of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool¬ 
wich.  A  new  Edition  considerably  en¬ 
larged-  and  improved ;  two  Vols.  8vo. 
14s.  boauls. 

Answer  to  the  Charge  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  Clergy  of  that 
Diocese,  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  in 
the  Year  1812.  By  the  Rev.  John  Chet- 
wode  Eustace.  3s. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Church  Uni¬ 
on.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  Author 
of  Celtic  Researches,  Mythology  of  the 
Druids,  &c.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Father’s  Reasons  for  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Powlet.  Second 
Edition.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Sermons,  for  Parochial  and  Domestic 
Use,  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce, 
in  a  connected  view,  the  most  important 
Articles  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice. 
By  Richard  Mant,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Great 
Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  Two  Vols.  8ve.  18s.  bds. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1  lie  conclusion  of  the  Article  on  Woodfall’s  Junius  is  unavoidably  postponed  to 
our  next  Number. 

The  Publication  alluded  to  by  L.  X.  was  duly  received,  and  will  be  noticed  as 
early  as  our  convenience  will  permit. 
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Art.  I»  The  Life  of  John  Knox,  containing  illustrations  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  th® 
principal  Reformers,  and  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Literature  in 
Scotland,  during  a  great  part  of  the  16th  century;  to  which  is  sub¬ 
joined,  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Letters  never  before  published.  By 
Thomas  M‘Crie,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  582« 
Murray.  1812. 

F  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether  Knox,  in  his  life-* 
time,  made  greater  exertions,  or  was  exposed  to  severer 
hardships,  or  viler  calumnies,  than  many  of  those  most  de-> 
serving  men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  blessings,  civil 
and  religious,  of  the  Reformation.  It  may,  however,  be 
affirmed,  that  there  is  none  of  them  whose  memory  has  met 
with  such  virulent  persecutions,  or  on  whose  character  and 
conduct  such  a  load  of  misrepresentation  has  accumulated. 
To  this  remarkable  depression  of  Knox,  in  the  public  estima¬ 
tion,  Mr.  M£Crie  suggests  several  causes  that  have  concurred. 
When  the  successors  of  the  English  reformers  began  to  main¬ 
tain  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  the  inherent  virtue  of 
ceremonious  worship,  the  founders  of  other  reformed  churches* 
particularly  Knox,  fell  under  the  severity  of  their  censure. 
That  reformer  propagated  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  have 
since  been  illustrated  and  defended  by  the  eloquence  and 
sagacity  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  England.  While,  therefore, 
the  reformed  churches  of  France,  who  were  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  persecution,  thought  their  safet}'  concerned  in  reprobating 
his  political  maxims,  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  at  home, 
naturally  turned  upon  him  the  violence  of  their  invective  and 
abuse.  Knox  happened  to  be  among  those  persons  who  took 
an  active  part  against  Mary  Queen  of  Sects,  expressing  but 
little  admiration  of  her  virtues,  and  severely  animadverting 
upon  many  of  her  actions.  Her  champions,  therefore,  a  set 
of  men  famous  for  an  impudent  raving  style  of  calumny,  ex- 
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hausted  upon  him  the  whole  vocabulary  of  defamation.  In  vi¬ 
lifying  the  Scots  reformer,  with  this  body  (respectable  at  least 
from  its  numbers)  have  likewise  been  united  the  infidels,  who, 
though  they  expatiate  upon  the  reformation,  as  the  sera  of 
emancipation  from  ignorance,  superstition,  and  oppression ; 
yet,  according  to  their  humour,  copiously  vent  their  spleen  or 
ridicule  upon  the  reformers. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  low  opinion 
entertained  of  Knox,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  island.  But  it 
^eerns  remarkable  that  the  Scots,  who  are  not  backward  in  vindi¬ 
cating  the  merits  of  their  countrymen,  should  not,  at  least  of  late 
years,  have  made  any  formal  attempt  to  rescue  the  character 
of  their  national  reformer  from  misrepresentation,  and  set  the 
events  of  his  life  in  their  proper  light.  That  no  such  attempt  has 
been  made,  may  perhaps  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  and 
authority  of  his  defamers  ;  to  the  learning,  industry,  and  acute¬ 
ness  that  have  been  directed  against  him  ;  but  chiefly  to  a  want 
of  sympathy,  among  the  clerical  as  well  as  lay  members  of  the 
Kirk,  with  the  principles  and  conduct  of  their  reformer.  To 
express  an  admiration  of  Knox,  without  great  exceptions, — 
to  endeavour  the  defence  of  his  measures,  without  formal  cen¬ 
sures  of  many  steps,  that  in  reality  merit  applause,  they  arc 
afraid  would  forfeit  them  that  character  of  philosophical  re¬ 
search  and  high  refinement,  which  it  has  been  long  the  fashion 
to  affect.  The  reserved  and  cautious  terms,  in  which  Robert¬ 
son  has  spoken  of  the  Scots  Reformers  in  general,  discover 
something  of  this  sort.  Dr.  Cook,  in  his  excellent  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland ,  and  other  late  authors,  betray 
strong  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  they 
have  so  little  of  the  enlarged  and  philosophic  spirit  of  the  times, 
as  to  hold  the  principles  and  maxims  u  of  the  rustic  and  intre¬ 
pid  apostles,  who  freed  their  country  from  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome.”*  We  are  heartily  glad,  that  the  life  of  Knox  has  at 
last  been  undertaken  by  a  man  far  above  such  little  fears; 
who,  though  not  a  member  of  Kirk,  is  a  firm  believer  in  her 
religious  doctrines,  a  genuine  presbyterian,  and  an  ardent  but 
rational  friend  of  civil  liberty.  With  these  qualifications  for 
being  the  biographer  of  the  Scotch  reformer,  Mr.  M4Crie 
unites  others  of  a  different  nature.  Besides  an  extensive  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  sources  of  information, 
respecting  the  reformation  in  Scotland ;  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  incidental  notice  of  facts,  contained  in  books  of  that 
age,  but  overlooked  by  the  historians.  He  has  made  great  use 
of  a  volume  of  Knox’s  letters,  in  his  own  possession;  and  he 
has,  with  much  labour  and  diligence,  consulted  other  MSS. 
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Colderwood’s  large  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Row’s 
Ihstorie  of  the  Kirk,  Wodrow’s  Collections,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Universal  Kirk.  By  these  means  he  has  been  able  to  cleat 
up  many  of  the  obscurities,  and  correct  many  of  the  errors, 
of  the  common  historians  ;  to  place  several  important  facts  in 
an  entirely  new  light,  and  to  compile  a  life  of  Knox,  fuller, 
more  authentic,  instructive,  and  interesting,  than  any  that 
has  yet  appeared.  If  the  principal  story  is  broken  by  frequent 
digressions,  such  digressions  will  be  found  essential  to  the 
author’s  purpose,  obviating  difficulties  and  objections, “al¬ 
ways  sensible  and  edifying.  By  persons  of  a  different  religious 
community,  Mr.  M‘Crie  may  be  thought  partial  to  the  subject 
of  his  labours.  But  the  minute  citation  of  his  authorities, 
if  not  a  sure  pledge  of  his  accuracy,  affords  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  colouring  of  his  details.  This  work  abounds  with 
reasonings  and  reflections,  in  all  which  our  author  discovers^ 
a  vigorous,  thinking,  independent  mind,  no  less  imbued  with 
the  philosophical,  than  the  religious  spirit, — a  rare  combina¬ 
tion.  Though  his  style  is  not  harmonious,  and  is  very  much 
infected  with  scoticisms,  it  is  perspicuous  and  energetic.  Of 
the  more  remarkable  particulars  in  the  life  of  Knox,  we  shall 
attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  abstract. 

John  Knox,  descended  of  respectable  parents,  was  born  at 
Haddington,  in  the  year  1505.  After  acquiring  the  principles 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father,  about  1524,  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  state  of  learning,  indeed,  was  extremely  low  ;  the 
only  studies,  besides  civil  and  canon  law,  being  scholastic 
theology  and  Aristotelian  logic.  In  these  studies,  in  which  he 
had  Buchanan  for  his  associate,  Knox  made  great  proficiency, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Mair  or  Major,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  logic  and  divinity  of  the  schools,  and  distinguished 
by  very  liberal  opinions  respecting  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go¬ 
vernment.  His  political  doctrines  had  a  ciose  affinity  to  those 
which  Knox  arid  Buchanan  afterwards  maintained.  Knox 
having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  was  admitted, 
before  the  usual  time,  into  priest’s  orders,  and  taught  the 
dialectic  art,  with  a  reputation  not  inferior  to  his  master’s. 

His  studies  soon  took  a  fresh  direction.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  extracts  from  the  primitive  writers  to  be  found  in  the 
scholastic  divines,  or  the  canonists,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
original  works,  from  Jerome  he  learnt  the  importance  of  stu¬ 
dying  the  scripture  in  the  original  tongues;  and  from  Augus¬ 
tine,  doctrines  hostile  to  those  of  the  Romish  church.  Thus 
he  was  prepared  to  embrace  the  new  tenets  .that  had  already 
been  widely  disseminated  in  the  kingdom. 
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Fqw  persons  have  any  conception  of  the  abuses  that  pre* 
vailed  at.  that  time  in  the  Scotish  church.  The  following  de« 
tails,  while  they  arc  in  themselves  curious  and  interesting,  will 
impress  upon  our  minds  the  obligations  that  we  are  under  to 
the  reformation. 

*  The  lives  of  the  clergy,  exempted  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  by  wealth  and  idleness,  were  become  a  scandal  to  religion,  and  an 
outrage  on  decency.  While  they  professed  chastity,  and  prohibited,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  from  contracting 
lawful  wedlock,  the  bishops  set  the  example  of  the  most  shameless  pro¬ 
fligacy  before  the  inferior  clergy  ;  avowedly  kept  their  harlots  ;  provided 
their  natural  sons  with  benefices  ;  and  gave  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  ;  many  of  whom  were  so  mean 
as  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  their  families  by  such  base  alliances,  for 
the  sake  of  the  rich  dowries  which  they  brought.’  p.  16. 

4  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  respecting  religion  was  as  gross  as  the 
dissoluteness  of  their  morals.  Even  bishops  were  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  canon  of  their  faith,  and  had  never 
read  any  part  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  except  what  they  met  with  in  their 
missals.  Under  such  pastors  the  people  perished  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
That  book  which  was  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation,  and  intended 
to  be  equally  accessible  by  “Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian  and  Scythian, 
bond  and  free,”  was  locked  up  from  them,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  their  own 
tongue,  prohibited  under  the  heaviest  penalties.  The  religious  service 
Was  mumbled  over  in  a  dead  language,  which  many  of  the  priests  did  not 
understand,  and  some  of  them  could  scarce  read  ;  and  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  even  catechisms,  composed  and  approved  by  the  clergy, 
from  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.’  p  17,  18. 

‘  Of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  scarce  any  thing  remained  but  the 
name.  Instead  of  being  directed  to  offer  up  their  adorations  to  one  God, 
the  people  were  taught  to  divide  them  among  an  innumerable  company  of 
inferior  objects.  A  plurality  of  mediators  shared  the  honour  of  procuring 
the  divine  favour,  with  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  Man  and 
more  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints,  than  to 
w  Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.”  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was- 
represented  as  procuring  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  to 
the  infinite  disparagement  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  Jesus  Christ  expatiated 
sin  and  procured  everlasting  redemption  ;  and  the  consciences  of  men  were 
withdrawn  from  faith  in  the  merits  of  their  Saviour,  to  a  delusive  reliance, 
upon  priestly  absolutions,  papal  pardons,  and  voluntary  penances.  Instead 
of  being  instructed  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance,  by  forsaking  their  sins,  and  to  testify  their  love  to  God  and 
man,  by  observing  the  ordinances  of  worship  authorised  by  scripture,  and 
practising  the  duties  of  morality  ;  they  were  taught,  that,  if  they  regularly 
said  their  Aves  and  Credos,  confessed  themselves  to  a  priest,  purchased  3. 
mass,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  some  celebrated  saint,  or  per* 
formed  some  prescribed  act  of  bodily  mortification, — if  they  refrained  from 
flesh  on  Fridays,  and  punctually  paid  their  tithes  and  other  church  dues, 
their  salvation  was  infallibly  secured  in  due  time  ;  while  those  who  were  so 
rich  and  pious  as  to  build  a  chapel  or  an  altar,  and  to  endow  it  for  the 
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support  of  a  priest,  to  perform  masses,  obits,  and  dirlges,  procured  a  re“ 
luxation  of  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  themselves  or  their  relations,  accord 
ing  to  the  extent  of  their  mortifications.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
how  empty,  ridiculous,  and  wretched  those  harangues  were,  which  the 
monks  delivered  for  sermons.  Legendary  tales  concerning  the  founder 
of  some  religious  order,  his  wonderful  sanctity,  the  miracles  he  performed* 
his  combats  with  the  devil,  his  watchings,  fastings,  flagellations  ;  the 
virtues  of  holy  water,  chrism,  crossing,  and  exorcism,  the  horrors  of 
purgatory,  with  the  numbers  released  from  it  by  the  intercession  of  soms 
powerful  saint ;  these,  with  low  jests,  table-talk,  and  fireside  scandal* 
formed  the  favourite  topics  of  these  preachers,  and  were  served  up  to  the 
people  instead  of  the  pure,  solid,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

4  The  beds  of  the  dying  were  besieged,  and  meir  last  moments  disturbed 
by  avaricious  priests,  who  laboured  to  extort  bequests  to  themselves  or  to 
the  church.  Not  satisfied  with  the  exacting  of  tithes  from  the  living,  a 
demand  was  made  upon  the  dead:  no  sooner  had  a  poor  husbandman 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  rapacious  vicar  came  and  carried  off  Ids  corps- 
present,  which  he  repeated  as  often  as  death  visited  the  family.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  censures  were  fulminated  against  those  who  were  reluctant  in 
making  these  payments,  or  who  shewed  themselves  disobedient  to  the 
clergy  ;  and,  for  a  little  money,  they  were  prostituted  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions.  Divine  service  was-  neglected  ;  the  churches  were  deserted 
(especially  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  discovered  abuses,  and 
pointed  out  a  more  excellent  way)  ;  so  that,  except  on  a  few  festival  days, 
the  places  of  worship,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  served  only  as  sanctu¬ 
aries  for  malefactors,  places  of  traffic,  or  resorts  for  pastime.’  p.  19—31. 

The  sketches,  which  Mr.  M‘Crie  lias  given  of  the  early 
Scotch  reformers,  we  must  pass  by,  with  saying,  they  are 
correct  and  instructive. 

■,  Though  Knox,  from  the  time  (1535)  that  he  began  the 
study  of  the  fathers,  leaned  to  the  reformed  doctrine,  it  was 
not  till  1542  that  he  professed  himself  a  protestant.  As  the 
clergy  made  great  efforts,  about  this  time,  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  innovations,  the  conversion  of  Knox  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  excom¬ 
municated  as  a  heretic,  and  assassins  were  employed  to  effect 
his  death.  He  was,  however,  enabled  to  evade  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  by  the  protection  of  the  Sail'd  of  Langniddrie  ;  while 
he  profited  greatly  by  the  instruction  of  Thomas  Williams,  and 
especially  by  his  intercourse  with  Wishart  the  martyr,  a  man 
no  less  distinguished  by  his  zeal,  piety,  and  courage,  than  by 
his  eloquence,  affability,  meekness,  and  prudence.  He  acted 
as  tutor  to  the  family  of  his  protector,  catechising  his  pupils 
in  a  chapel,  so  as  to  instruct  the  whole  f  amily  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  But  even  after  the  death  of  Beatoun,  the  great 
enemy  of  the  protestants,  Knox  still  found  bis  life  in  danger, 
and  instead  of  removing  from  place  to  place,  in  perpetual  fear, 
resolved  to  retire  into  Germany.  The  persuasions  of  his 
friends  prevailed  on  him  to  relinquish  this  design,  and  take 
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refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  now  in  the  possession  of 
those  who  had  executed  the  wishes  of  most  men  upon  the  Car¬ 
dinal.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  pass  over  Mr.  Marie’s  judici¬ 
ous  remarks  upon  this  step  of  Knox,  together  with  his  ani¬ 
madversions  on  the  reflections  that  Knox’s  account  of  the 
Cardinal’s  murder  drew  from  Mr*  Hume. 

Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  Knox  continued  to  instruct 
his  pupils,  lecturing  to  them  upon  the  scripture,  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  castle,  and  catechising  them  in  the  parish 
church.  His  mode  of  teaching  gave  such  satisfaction  to  many 
respectable  persons,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  castle,  that 
they  importuned  him  to  preach  publicly.  Notwithstanding 
his  reluctance  at  first,  he  was  at  last,  as  has  been  related  in  our 
7th  vol.  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews, 

Those  who  had  formed  high  expectations  from  the  talents 
of  Knox,  were  not  disappointed.  In  his  first  sermon,  he  at¬ 
tacked,  with  various  effect,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
.  prevailing  superstitions.  A  convention  of  the  clergy  being 
summoned,  to  discuss  some  points  in  his  discourse,  victory  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour.  And  though  learned  men  were  appointed 
to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  parish  church,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  his  sermons,  such  was  his  success,  that  he  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  reformed  manner,  to  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  castle  having  surrendered,  Knox,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  his  charge,  was,  together  with  his  bre¬ 
thren,  confined  on  board  the  French  galleys.  Every  means 
was  employed  in  vain,  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  renounce 
their  religion. 

‘  One  day  a  fine  painted  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought  into  one  of 
the  galleys,  and  presented  to  a  Scots  prisoner  to  kiss.  He  desired  the 
bearer  not  to  trouble  him,  for  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  he  would  not 
touch  it.  The  officers  roughly  replied,  that  he  should  ;  put  it  to  his  face, 
and  thrust  it  into  his  hands.  Upon  this  he  took  hold  of  the  image,  and 
watching  his  opportunity,  threw  it  into  the  river,  saying,  Lat  our  Ladle 
now  save  hirseif ;  sche  is  lychi  anoughe,  lat  hir  leirne  to\$ wrjme .’  p.  53. 

The  severity  of  the  confinement  had  impaired  his  health  ; 
but,  though  he  laboured  under  a  fever  which  all  thought 
would  prove  fatal,  his  mind  was  unsubdued,  and  he  consoled 
his  fellow  sufferers  with  the  assurance  of  deliverance. 

6  While  they  lay  on  the  coast,  between  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  James  Balfour,  who  was  confined  in  the  same  ship,  de¬ 
sired  him  to  look  to  the  land,  and  see  if  he  knew  it.  Though  at  that 
time  very  sick,  he  replied,  “  Yes,  I  know  it  well ;  for  I  see  the  steeple 
of  that  place  where  God  first  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory  ;  and 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  how  weak  soever  I  now  appear,  that  1  shall  not  de¬ 
part  this  life,  till  that  my  tongue  shall  glorify  his  godly  name  in  the  same 
place.”  p.  54. 
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After  a  confinement  of  nineteen  months,  Knox?  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  by  what  means,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  repaired  to 
England.  His  sufferings  had  made  him  known  to  Cranmer, 
and,  as  there  was  a  great  want  of  qualified  preachers  in  the 
kingdom,  he  was  sent,  by  the  authority  of  the  privy  council, 
to  preach  at  Berwick,  the  people  in  that  quarter  being  ex¬ 
tremely  addicted  to  the  ancient  superstition.  His  zeal  and 
activity,  by  which  he  appeared  worthy  of  the  station  that  had 
been  allotted  him,  failed  not  to  provoke  the  clergy,  who,  in 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  bigoted  Papists.  Tonstal, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  whom  they  were  patronized, 
though  he  ventured  not  to  inhibit  a  preaqher,  sanctioned  by 
the  Protector  and  Council,  yet  readily  listened  to  informa¬ 
tions  against  bis  doctrine.  Being  accused  of  teaching  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  idolatrous,  he  justified  himself  be¬ 
fore  a  large  assembly,  at  Newcastle,  consisting  of  the  bishops, 
the  learned  men  of  the  cathedra!,  and  several  members  of  the 
Northern  Council.  He  put  his  adversaries  to  silence,  and 
extended  his  own  fame.  In  the  following  year  he  was  removed 
to  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness,  being  placed  at  Newcastle. 
At  the  close  of  155 1,  he  wa^  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  chap¬ 
lains  in  ordinary,  and  his  assistance  was  employed  in  review¬ 
ing  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  framing  the  articles 
of  religion. 

But  while  Knox  recommended  himself  to  the  Council,  by 
preaching  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  regularly 
on  Sunday,  and  eagerly  embracing  other  opportunities  of  dif¬ 
fusing  religious  knowledge,  he  drew  upon  himself,  by  the  same 
means,  the  hatred  of  a  numerous  party  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties.  To  answer  the  charges  which  they  preferred  against  him, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Council.  But  his  defence  being 
heard,  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  court.  A  station  was  assigned  him  in  London  and 
its  vicinity.  The  living  of  All-Hallows,  and  afterwards  a 
bishopric  were  offered  him  ;  both  of  which  he  refused,  partly 
because  he  thought  he  might  be  more  useful  to  the  church  in 
another  situation,  and  partly  because  he  did  entirely  approve 
of  some  of  the  established  rites. 

During  his  abode  at  Berwick,  Knox  had  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Miss  Marjory  Bowes.  To  his  union  with  this 
excellent  person,  there  were  at  first  some  obstacles  ;  but  he 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  her  and  her  mother,  part  of 
which  is  now  published  in  the  appendix  of  this  volume.  The 
lady  and  her  mother  being  agreeable,  the  marriage  was  solem¬ 
nized,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bowes  was  averse  to  the  match. 
The  following  account  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  that  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  relations  to  the  marriage,  which  was  given  by  Knox 
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to  his  mother-in-law,  is  curious,  and  displays  his  high  and 
independant  spirit. 

*  Dear  mother,  so  may  and  will  I  call  you,  not  only  for  the  tender 
affection  1  bear  unto  you  in  Christ,  but  also  for  the  motherly  kindness 
ye  have  shewn  unto  me  at  all  times  since  our  first  acquaintance,  albeit 
such  things  as  I  have  desired  (if  it  had  pleased  God),  and  ye  and  others 
have  long  desired,  are  never  like  to  come  to  pass,  yet  shall  ye  be  sure  that 
my  love  and  care  toward  you  shall  never  abate,  so  long  as  I  can  care  for 
any  earthly  creature.  Ye  shall  understand  that  this  6th  of  November,  I 
spake  with  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  on  the  matter  ye  know,  according  to  your 
request,  whose  disdainful,  yea  despiteful  words  hath  so  pierced  my  heart, 
that  my  life  is  bitter  unto  me.  I  bear  a  good  countenance  with  a  sore 
troubled  heart;  while  he  that  ought  to  consider  matters  with  a  deep  judg¬ 
ment,  is  become  not  only  a  despiser,  but  also  a  taunter  of  God’s  mes¬ 
sengers.  God  be  merciful  unto  him.  Among  other  his  most  unpleasing 
words,  while  that  1  was  about  to  have  declared  my  part  in  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  he  said,  4  Away  with  your  rhetorical  reasons,  for  I  will  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  with  them.’  God  knows  I  did  use  no  rhetoric  or  coloured  speech, 
but  would  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  in  most  simple  manner.  1  am 
not  a  good  orator  in  my  own  cause.  But  what  he  would  nor  be  content  to 
hear  of  me,  God  shall  declare  to  him  one  day  to  his  displeasure,  unless  he 
repent.  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  matter  comes  by  you  and  me.  I  pray 
God  that  your  conscience  were  quiet,  and  at  peace,  and  I  regard  not  what 
country  consume  this  my  wicked  carcase.  And  were  [it]  not  that  no 
man’s  unthankfulness  shall  move  me  (God  supporting  my  infirmity)'  to 
cease  to  do  profit  unto  Christ’s  congregation,  those  days  should  be  few 
that  England  would  give  me  bread.  And  1  fear  that,  when  all  is  done, 
I  shall  be  driven  to  that  end  ;  for  I  cannot  abide  the  disdainful  hatred  of 
those,  of  whom  not  only  1  thought  I  might  have  craved  kindness,  but  also 
to  whom  God  hath  been  by  me  more  liberal  than  they  be  thankful.  But 
so  must  men  declare  themselves.  Affections  does  trouble  me  at  this  pre¬ 
sent  ;  yet  I  doubt  not  to  overcome  by  him,  who  will  not  leave  comfortless 
his  afflicted  to  the  end  ;  whose  omnipotent  Spirit  rest  with  you.  Amen.’ 
p.  93.  • 

On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  storm  which  Knox  had  for 
some  time  expected,  burst  forth  upon  the  Protestants.  His 
enemies  who  attempted  his  ruin  under  the  former  government, 
now  seemed  secure  of  effecting  their  purpose.  Though  he  him¬ 
self  was  prepared  to  meet  anv  calamity,  yet  his  friends, ‘  partly 
by  admonition,  partly  by  tears,5  compelled  him  to  abscond, 
and  then  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  When  he  had  safely  ar¬ 
rived  in  France,  and  was  left  to  his  own  reflections,  he  revolved 
in  his  mind  the  incidents  that  had  befallen  him,  since  he  entered 
upon  the  ministry. 

.  ‘  He  could  not,  without  ingratitude  to  Him  who  had  called  him  to  be 
his  servant,  deny,  that  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry  had  been  in  no 
small  degree  improved  since  he  came  to  England  ;  and  he  had  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  his  own  conscience,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  numerous  audi¬ 
tors,  that  he  had  not  altogether  neglected  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  but 
had  exercised  them  with  some  measure  of  fidelity  and  painfulnes#.  At 
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the  «ame  time,  he  found  reason  for  self  accusation  on  different  grounds. 
Having  mentioned,  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  reiterated  charge  of  Christ 
to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  Iambs ,  he  exclaims,  “  O  alls  1  how  small 
is  the  number  of  pastors  that  obeys  this  commandment.  But  this  matter 
will  I  not  deplore,  except  that  I  (not  speaking  of  others)  will  accuse  my¬ 
self  that  do  not,  I  confess,  the  uttermost  of  my  power  in  feeding  the. 
lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ.  I  satisfy,  per  adventure,  many  men  in  the 
small  labours  T  take ;  but  I  satisfy  not  myself.  I  have  done  somewhat, 
but  not  according  to  my  duty.”  In  the  discharge  of  private  duties,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  shame,  and  the  fear  of  incurring  the  malignant  scandal 
of  the  world,  had  hindered  him  from  visiting  the  ignorant  and  distressed  , 
and  administering  to  them  the  instruction  and  comfort  which  they  craved. 
In  public  ministrations,  he  had  been  deficient  in  fervency  and  fidelity,  in 
impartiality,  and  in  diligence.  He  could  not  charge  himself  with  flattery, 
and  his  *  rude  plainness"  had  given  offence  to  some;  but  his  conscience 
now  accused  him  of  not  having  been  sufficiently  plain  in  admonishing  of¬ 
fenders.  His  custom  was  to  describe  the  vices  of  which  his  hearers  were 
guilty  in  such  colours,  that  they  might  read  their  own  image  ;  but  being 
‘  unwilling  to  provoke  all  men  against  him/  he  restrained  himself  from 
particular  applications.  Though  his  ‘  eye  had  not  been  much  set  on 
worldly  promotion  /  he  had  sometimes  been  allured,  by  affection  for 
friends  and  familiar  acquaintances,  to  reside  too  long  in  particular  places, 
to  the  neglect  of  others.  That  day  he  thought  he  had  not  sinned,  if  he 
had  not  been  idle  ;  now  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
considered  how  long  he  should  remain  in  one  place,  and  how  many  hun¬ 
gry  souls  were  starving  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends,  he  had  spared  himself,  and  spent  the  time  in  worldly  business, 
or  in  bodily  recreation  and  exercise,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  4  Besides  these,  (says  he) 
I  was  assaulted,  yea  infected,  with  more  gross  sins ;  that  is,  my  wicked 
nature  desired  the  favours,  the  estimation,  and  praise  of  men  :  against 
which,  albeit  that  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  did  move  me  to  fight, 
and  earnestly  did  stir  me  (God  kooweth  I  lie  not)  to  sob  and  lament  for 
these  imperfections  :  yet  never  ceased  they  to  trouble  me,  when  any  oc¬ 
casion  was  offered  ;  and  so  privily  and  craftily  did  they  enter  into  my 
breast,  that  I  could  not  perceive  myself  to  be  wounded,"  till  vain-glory 
had  almost  got  the  upperhand,  O  Lord  !  be  merciful  to  my  great  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  deal  not  with  me  according  to  my  great  iniquity,  but  accord- 
ing  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies-”  p.  99. 

While  at  Dieppe,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  those,  among  whom 
he  had  laboured  in  England,  and  an  exposition  of  the  sixth 
psalm.  From  Normandy  he  passed  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  hospitably  entertained.  Having  fixed  his  abode  at  Geneva, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Calvin,  and  his  time  was  spent 
very  profitably,  in  visiting  the  different  churches*  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  learned  on  difficult  points,  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew,  and  perfecting  his  views  of  ecclesiastical 
polity. 

During  his  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pass¬ 
ing  frequently  to  Dieppe,  in  order  to  leani  the  state  of  af~ 
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fairs  in  England.  Being  informed  of  the  aggravated  severities 
exercised  on  the  Protestants,  and  of  the  defection  of  some 
\vho  had  been  enlightened  by  his  preaching,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly  distressed,  and  composed  his  Admonition  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  persecution  raged,  numbers  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  fled  to  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  kindness.  At  Frankfort,  particularly, 
the  exiles  obtained  the  joint  use  of  a  place  of  worship  allotted 
to  the  French,  on  condition  of  conforming,  as  near  as  pos* 
sible,  to  the  worship  of  the  French  church.  Having  agreed  to 
this,  they  invited  Knox  to  be  one  of  their  pastors,  who,  though 
averse  to  undertake  the  charge,  was  at  length  induced,  by  the 
persuasion  of  Calvin,  to  comply.  But  his  stay  at  Frankfort  was 
short.  Before  his  arrival,  the  questions  respecting  cere¬ 
monies,  which  having  been  transported  into  England,  and 
agitated  with  great  vehemence,  during  three  successive  reigns, 
at  last  terminated  in  a  temporary  subversion  of  the  church, 
had  been  warmly  discussed  among  the  exiles.  By  the  efforts  of 
Knox  to  reconcile  the  parties,  harmony  seemed  to  be  restored. 
But  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  King  Edward,  and 
others,  having  come  to  Frankfort,  by  their  indecorous  vio¬ 
lence,  rekindled  the  flame;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
moderation  that  Knox,  from  too  great  confidence  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  his  cause,  displayed  on  this  occasion,  succeeded  in 
depriving  him  of  his  office.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  had 
the  meanness  and  malignity  to  accuse  him  of  treason  to  the 
migistrates,  who,  though  convinced  of  the  malice  of  his  accu¬ 
sers,  yet  being  apprehensive  of  the  Emperor’s  displeasure, 
commanded  him  to  desist  from  preaching,  and  afterwards  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  leave  the  city.  Driven  from  Frankfort  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  persecuted,  Knox  again  took  refuge  at 
Geneva,  where  the  kindness  of  Calvin  alleviated  the  weight 
of  his  trouble.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  Knoxv  on  his 
return  to  Geneva,  wrote  an  account  of  the  reasons  that  obliged 
him  to  leave  F rankfort,  but  suppressed  it,  choosing  rather  to 
expose  his  own  character,  than  that  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in 
the  same  cause. 

During  his  exile  Knox  never  lost  sight  of  his  native  land  ; 
and  the  hope  of  preaching  in  it  again,  be  never  relinquished. 
The  importunity  of  his  mother-in-law  induced  him  in  1555, 
to  make  a  journey  to  that  country.  Having  spent  some  time 
with  his  wife  and  her  relations,  he  set  out  to  visit  the  Protes¬ 
tants  at  Edinburgh.  They  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers, 
and  he  was  detained  beyond  his  expectations  in  instructing 
them.  His  reasons  and  remonstrances  led  them  to  separate 
themselves  entirely  from  the  Romish  church,  on  which  they 
had  hitherto  attended.  It  was  some  time  before  his  return  was 
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'generally  known.  But  it  no  sooner  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
clergy,  than  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  him.  Be¬ 
ing  discouraged  in  an  application  to  the  regent,  they  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  Edinburgh. 
But  as  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
his  friends,  the  convention  was  not  held  ;  and  where  it  was 
intended  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  he  preached  to  large  as¬ 
semblies,  for  ten  days  successively.  Such  was  the  power  of 
his  eloquence,  that  the  earls  Marishal  and  Glencairrs  thou  ght 
he  might  make  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  regent, 
and  advised  him  to  write  to  her  in  favour  of  the  innovations; 
which  he  did,  in  a  style  not  a  little  courtly,  but  without 
success. 

He  received  an  invitation,  meanwhile,  to  be  pastor  of  the 
English  church  at  Geneva,  which  he  accepted.  His  exetions 
during  his  stay  in  Scotland,  contributed  vastly  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  opinions.  By  his  departure,  the  enemies  of  the 
Protestants  were  lulled  into  security  ;  and  the  storm,  which 
his  presence  would  have  brought  upon  them,  blew  over. 

Having,  w  ith  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Bowes,  returned  to  Geneva, 
Knox  exercised  the  office  of  pastor  in  the  English  church  for 
about  two  years,  the  most  tranquil  period  of  his  life.  But  the 
prospect  neither  of  ease,  nor  of  danger,  could  extinguish,  in 
his  mind,  the  desire  of  returning  to  Scotland.  lie  wTote  to 
his  friends  to  this  purpose,  stimulating  them  to  perseverance, 
by  positive  assurance  of  ultimate  success.  Accordingly,  when 
the  chiefs  of  the  Scots  Protestants  informed  him,  that  their 
adversaries  were  daily  losing  credit,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
common  cause  ;  after  consulting  with  his  friends,  he  signified 
his  determination  to  visit  them,  with  all  reasonable  expedi¬ 
tion.  It  is  easier  to  conceive,  than  to  express,  the  feelings  of* 
Knox,  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  he  learnt,  that  of  those 
who  had  invited  him  to  return  home,  some  had  begun  to  re¬ 
pent,  and  the  rest  were  irresolute.  Though  grieved,  he  was 
not  shaken.  He  dispatched  to  the  Lords  a  letter,  full  of  severe 
reflections  on  their  inconsistency  and  cowardice,  with  others, 
in  the  same  strain,  to  his  intimate  friends.  While  he  waited 
in  France  to  see  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  he  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  an  apology  of  the  Parisian  Protestants,  en¬ 
larged  it  with  a  preface  and  several  additions,  and  employed 
himself  in  preaching  in  different  parts.  At  last,  having  re¬ 
linquished,  for  the  present,  his  design  of  proceeding  to  Scot¬ 
land,  he  returned  to  Geneva. 

<  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  struggle  which  would  be  necessary  in 
effectuating  the  -Reformation  ;  that  his  presence  in  Scotland  would  excite 
the  rage  of  the  clergy,  who  would  make  every  effort  to  crush  their  adver- 
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Baries,  aud  maintain  the  lucrative  system  of  corruption  ;  and  that  civil  dis¬ 
cord,  confusion,  and  bloodshed  might  be  expected  to  ensue.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  these  things  rushed  into  his  mind,  and  (regardless  of  public  tran¬ 
quillity  as  some  have  pronounced  him  to  be)  staggered  his  resolution  in 
prosecuting  an  undertaking  which  his  judgment  approved  as  lawful,  laud¬ 
able,  and  necessary.  When, says  he,  *  I  heard  such  troubles  as  appeared 
in  that  realm,  I  began  to  dispute  with  myself  as  followeth  ;  f  Shall  Christ, 
the  author  of  peace,  concord,  and  quietness,  be  preached  where  war  is 
proclaimed,  sedition  engendered,  and  tumults  appear  to  rise  ?  Shall  not 
his  evangel  be  accused  as  the  cause  of  all  this  calamity,  which  is  like  to 
follow  ?  What  comfort  canst  thou  have  to  see  the  one  half  of  the  people 
rise  up  against  the  other  yea,  to  jeopard  the  one,  to  murder  and  destroy 
the  other  ?  But,  above  all,  what  joy  shall  it  be  to  thy  heart,  to  behold 
with  thy  eyes  thy  native  country  betrayed  in[to3  the  hands  of  strangers, 
which  to  no  man’s  judgment  can  be  avoided ;  because  that  those  who 
ought  to  defend  it,  and  the  liberty  thereof,  are  so  blind,  dull,  and  ob¬ 
stinate,  that  they  will  not  see  their  own  destruction.’  To  ‘  these,  and 
more  deep  cogitations’  (which  continued  to  distract  his  mind  for  several 
months  after  he  returned  to  Geneva)  he  principally  imputed  his  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  journey  to  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  desisting  from  an  under¬ 
taking,  recommended  by  so  many  powevful  considerations.  4  But,  alas  ! 
(says  he)  as  the  wounded  man,  be  he  never  so  expert  in  physick  or  sur¬ 
gery,  cannot  suddenly  mitigate  his  own  pain  and  dolour  ;  no  more  can  I 
the  fear  and  grief  of  my  heart,  although  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  is  to 
be  done.  It  may  also  be,  that  the  doubts  and  cold  writing  of  some  bre¬ 
thren  did  augment  ray  dolour,  and  somewhat  discourage  me  that  before 
was  more  nor  feeble.  But  nothing  do  I  so  much  accuse  as.  myself.” 
p.  150— 151. 

After  his  return  to  Geneva;  lie  assisted  in  translating  what 
has  been  calied  the  Geneva  Bible  ;  he  published  his  Letter  to 
the  Queen  Regent ,  his  Appellation  and  Admonition  to  the 
Scots,  and  the  most  singular,  and  to  himself,  the  most 
vexatious  of  all  his  books,  The  first  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women. 

The  remonstrances  that  Knox  addressed  to  the  Protestant 
lords,  had  great  effect.  They  subscribed  a  bond  for  their 
mutual  defence  and  security,  and  renewed  their  invitation  to 
him.  As  their  opinions,  they  knew,  were  generally  agreeable 
to  all  ranks  of  the  community,  provoked  by  their  sufferings, 
and  emboldened  by  their  numbers,  they  applied  to  the  queen 
regent  for  a  toleration  of  their  religion.  Though  she  seemed 
to  lend  to  them  an  attentive  ear,  Knox,  to  whom  they  sent  bat¬ 
tering  accounts  of  her  favourable  disposition,  entertained 
strong,  and  but  too-well  grounded  suspicions  of  her  sincerity. 
Having  served  herself  of  the  Protestants,  she  threw  off  dis¬ 
guise,  and  proceeding  to  extremities,  summoned  the  Pro¬ 
testant  teachers  to  appear  before  her  at  Stirling.  At  this  cri- 
tical  juncture  Knox  arrived,  and  hastened  to  Dundee,  where 
fce  found  the  principal  Protestants  assembled,  resolved  to  ae- 
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company  their  preachers.  The  breach  became  irreparable. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  struggle,  which  terminated  in  the 
downfall  of  the  old  religion,  the  activity,  courage,  and  saga¬ 
city  of  Knox  were  most  conspicuous.  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
topics  of  abuse  against  Knox  and  his  associates,  is  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  religious  edifices.  The  following  apology  for  the 
deed,  will,  at  least,  amuse  our  readers. 

‘  To  remind  such  persons  of  the  divine  mandate  to  destroy  all  monu¬ 
ments  of  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  would  be  altogether  insufferable, 
and  might  provoke,  from  some  of  them,  a  profane  attack  upon  the  authority 
from  which  it  proceeded.  To  plead  the  example  of  the  early  Christians, 
in  demolishing  the  temples  and  statues  dedicated  to  pagan  polytheism, 
would  only  awaken  the  keen  regrets  which  are  felt  for  the  irreparable  loss. 
It  would  be  still  worse  to  refer  to  the  apocalyptic  predictions,  which  some 
have  been  so  fanatical  as  to  think  were  fulfilled  in  the  miserable  spoliation 
of  that  ‘  Great  City/  which,  under  all  her  revolutions,  has  so  eminently 
proved  the  nurse  of  the  arts,  and  given  encouragement  to  painters,  sta¬ 
tuaries,  and  sculptor*,  to  “  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  pipers,  and  trum- 
perers,  and  craftsmen  of  whatsoever  craft who,  to  this  day,  have  not 
forgotten  their  obligations  to  her,  nor  ceased  to  bewail  her  destruction. 
In  any  apology  which  1  make  for  the  reformers,  I  would  rather  alleviate 
than  aggravate  the  distress  which  is  felt  for  the  wreck  of  so  many  valuable 
memorials  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  observed  by  high  authority,  that 
there  are  certain  commodities  which  derive  their  principal  value  from  their 
great  rarity,  and  which,  if  found  in  great  quantities,  would  cease  to  be 
sought  alter  or  prized.  A  nobleman  of  great  literary  reputation  has, 
indeed,  questioned  the  justness  of  this  observation,  as  far  as  respects  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  metals.  But  1  Hatter  myself,  that  the  noble  author  and 
the  learned  critic,  however  much  they  differ  as  to  public  wealth,  will 
agree  that  the  observation  is  perfectly  just,  as  applied  to  those  commo¬ 
dities  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  antiquary.  With  him  rarity  is 
always  an  essential  requisite.  His  property,  like  that  of  the  possessor  of 
the  famous  Sibylline  books,  does  not  decrease  in  value  by  the  reduction 
of  its  quantity,  but,  after  the  greater  part  has  been  destroyed,  becomes 
still  more  precious.  If  the  matter  be  viewed  in  this  light,  antiquarians 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ravages  of  the  reformers,  who  have 
left  them  such  valuable  remains,  and  placed  them  in  that  very  state  which 
awakens  in  their  minds  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  the  sublime  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  by  reducing  them  to — Ruins, 

‘But  to  speak  seriously,  I  would  not  be  thought  such  an  enemy  to  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  to  rejoice  at  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  models,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  or  to  vindicate  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  fanatical 
rage,  may  have  excited  the  mob  to  this  work.  At  the  same  tim^,  I  must 
reprobate  that  spirit  which  disposes  persons  to  magnify  irregularities,  and 
dwell  with  unceasing  lamentations  upon  losses,  which,  in  the  view  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  mind,  will  sink  and  disappear,  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  incalculable  good  which  rose  from  the  wreck  of  the  revolution.  What! 
do  we  celebrate,  with  public  rejoicings,  victories  over  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  in  the  gaining  of  which,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  have  been  sacrificed  ?  and  shall  solemn  masses  and  sad  dirges., 
accompanied  with  direful  execrations,  be  everlastingly  sung,  for  the  man- 
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gled  members  of  statues,  torn  pictures,  and  ruined  towers  ?  I  will  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  I  look  upon  the  destruction  of  these  monuments  as 
a  piece  of  good  policy,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  the  prevention  of  its  re-establishment.  It  was 
chiefly  by  the  magnificence  of  temples,  and  the  splendid  apparatus  of  its  wor¬ 
ship,  that  the  popish  church  fascinated  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  more  successful  method  of  attacking  it 
than  the  demolition  of  these.  There  is  more  wisdom,  than  many  seem  to 
perceive,  in  the  maxim,  which  Knox  is  said  to  have  inculcated,  <c  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  rooks  from  returning,  was  to  pull  down  their  nests.” 
In  demolishing,  or  rendering  uninhabitable  all  those  buildings  which  had 
served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  superstition  (except  what  were 
requisite  for  the  protestant  worship),  the  reformers  only  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  a  prudent  general,  who  razes  the  castles  and  fortifications 
which  he  is  unable  to  keep,  and  which  might  afterwards  be  seized,  and 
employed  against  him,  by  the  enemy.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  remain, 
the  Popish  clergy  would  not  have  ceased  to  indulge  hopes,  and  to  make 
efforts  to  be  restored  to  them  ;  occasions  would  have  been  taken  to  tamper 
with  the  credulous,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  superstitious ;  and  the 
reformers  might  soon  have  found  reason  to  repent  their  ill-judged  for¬ 
bearance.  p.  191. — 193. 

From  p.  207  top.  215  is  an  able  and  luminous  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  political  doctrines  of  Knox  and  his  coadjuctors. 
It  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

As  the  new  doctrines  were  now  established,  the  Reformer, 
who,  daring  the  commotions,  had  been  chosen  Minister  of 
Edinburgh,  resumed  the  exercise  of  that  office.  But  although 
a  particular  charge  was  allotted  him,  he  ceased  not  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  church.  He  composed  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  which  received  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  brethren,  he  compiled  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline ,  the  model  of  polity  established  in  the 
Scots  reformed  Kirk.  According  to  this  form  of  discipline, 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  old  establishment,  on  which  the  no¬ 
bility  had  seized,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
preachers,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
It  was  a  most  severe  mortification  -to  Knox,  when  those,  who 
had  so  readily  concurred  in  approving  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  were  induced  by  their  avarice  to  evade  ratifying  the 
Book  of  Discipline.  A  little  after  this  time,  Knox  suffered  a 
heavy  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Though  the  parliament  gave  their  sanction  to  all  the  inno¬ 
vations,  yet  as  their  authority  depended  on  the  late  treaty, 
which  Mary  and  her  consort  refused  to  ratify,  Knox  was  still 
apprehensive  for  the  security  of  the  new  faith.  He  roused 
his  countrymen  to  prepare  for  the  danger  to  which  they 
would  have  been  exposed,  had  it  not  been  happily  averted  by 
the  death  of  Francis.  But  new  events  required  him  to  be 
vigilant. 
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Mary  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  full  determination  to  res¬ 
tore  the  ancient  religion  to  its  former  authority.  As  the  chief 
power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  protestants,  she  deemed  it  ex^ 
pedient  at  first  to  disguise  her  intentions.  Knox,  however, 
was  not  to  be  deceived.  When  the  queen,  the  first  Sunday 
after  her  arrival,  had  a  solemn  mass  celebrated  in  her  chapel, ; 
though  the  reformer  used  his  influence  to  prevent  her  from 
being  interrupted,  he  yet  said  <c  one  mass  was  more  fearful 
to  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  men  were  landed  in  any  part 
of  the  realm.’*  This  will  to  many  appear  extravagant.  The 
fears  of  the  Reformers  have  been  often  ridiculed,  and  often 
censured. 

*  A  little  reflection  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  our  reforming  fore¬ 
fathers  were  placed,  may  serve  to  abate  our  astonishment,  and  qualify  our 
censures.  1  hey  were  actuated,  it  is  true,  by  a  strong  abhorrence  of  pop¬ 
ish  idolatry,  and  unwilling  to  suffer  the  land  to  be  again  polluted  with  it. 
But  they  were  influenced  also  by  a  proper  regard  for  their  own  preserva¬ 
tion;  and  neither  were  their  fears  fanciful,  nor  their  precautions  unne¬ 
cessary. 

‘  The  warmest  friends  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  (some  of 
whom  will  not  readily  be  charged  with  protestant  prejudices)  have  agreed, 
that  persecution  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind  was  inseparable  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  spirit  of  popery  which  was  at  that  time  dominant  in  Europe  ;  and 
they  cannot  deny  the  inference,  that  the  profession  and  propagation  of  it 
were,  on  this  account,  justly  subjected  to  penal  restraints,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  was  requisite  to  prevent  it  from  obtaining  the  ascendancy,  and  reacting 
the  bloody  scenes  which  it  had  already  exhibited.  The  protestants  of 
Scotland  had  these  scenes  before  their  eyes,  and  fresh  in  their  recollection; 
and  criminal  indeed  would  they  have  been,  if,  under  a  false  security,  and 
by  listening  to  the  Syren  song  of  toleration  (by  which  their  adversaries, 
with  no  less  impudence  than  artifice,  now  attempted  to  lull  them  asleep), 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  neglected 
to  provide  against  the  most  distant  approaches  of  the  danger  by  which  they 
were  threatened.  Could  they  be  ignorant  of  the  perfidious,  barbarous,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty  with  which  protestants  were  treated  in  every  Roman 
Catholic  kingdom?  in  France,  where  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  been 
put  to  death,  ynder  the  influence  of  the  relations  of  their  queen  ;  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  where  such  multitudes  had  been  tortured,  beheaded,  hanged, 
drownedr-or  buried  alive  ;  in  England,  where  the  flames  of  persecution 
were  but  lately  extinguished,  and  in  Spain,  where  they  continued  to  blaze? 
Could  they  have  forgot  what  had  taken  place  in  their  own  country,  or  the 
perils  from  which  they  had  themselves  narrowly  escaped  ?  “  God  forbid  ! 
(exclaimed  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  in  the  presence  of  queen  Mary, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  not  disposed  to  offend  her)  <£  God  forbid  !  that 
the  lives  of  the  faithful  stood  in  the  power  of  the  papists :  for  just  experience 
has  taught  us  what  cruelty  is  in  their  hearts,’  * 

‘  Nor  was  this  an  event  so  improbable,  as  to  render  the  most  jealous  pre¬ 
cautions  unnecessary.  The  rage  for  conquest,  on  the  continent,  was  now 
converted  into  a  rage  for  proselytism  ;  and  steps  had  already  been  taken 
towards  forming  that  league  among  the  Catholic  princes,  which  had  for 
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its  object  the  universal  extermination  of  the  Protestants.  The  Scots  queen 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  intoxicating  cup  of  which  so  many  ot 
“  the  kings  of  the  earth  had  drunk. ’’  There  were  numbers  in  the  nation 
similarly  disposed.  The  liberty  taken  by  the  queen  would  soon  be  de¬ 
manded  for  all  who  declared  themselves  Catholics.  Many  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  ranged  under  the  Protestant  standard  Were  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  ;  the  zeal  of  others  had  already  suffered  a  sensible  abatement ;  and  it 
was  to  be  feared,  that  die  favours  of  the  court,  and  the  blandishments  of  an 
artful  and  engaging  princess  would  make  proselytes  of  some,  and  lull  others 
into  a  dangerous  security,  while  designs  were  carried  on  pregnant  with 
ruin  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  1 1  was  in  this  manner  that 
some  of  the  most  wise  persons  in  the  country  reasoned,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  uncommon  spirit  which  at  that  time  existed  among  the  refor¬ 
mers,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  their  predictions  would  have  been 
verified. 

‘  To  those  who  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Scotish  Protestants  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  intolerance  of  Roman  Catholics,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  statement  of  a  sensible  French  author,  who  had  formed  a  more 
just  notion  of  these  transactions  than  many  of  our  own  writers.  i(  Mary 
(says  he)  was  brought  up  in  France,  accustomed  to  see  Protestants  burned 
to  death,  and  instructed  in  the  maxims  of^  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate,  without  mercy,  the  pre¬ 
tended  reformed.  With  these  dispositions  she  arrived  in  Scotland,  which 
was  wholly  reformed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lords.  The  kingdom 
receive  her,  acknowledge  her  as  their  queen,  and  obey  her  in  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  maintain  that,  in  the  state  of  men’s 
spirits  at  that  time,  if  a  Huguenot  queen  had  come  to  take  possession  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  kingdom,  with  the  equipage  with  which  Mary  came  to 
Scotland,  the  first  thing  they  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  arrest 
her;  and  if  she  had  persevered  in  her  religion,  they  would  have  procured 
her  degradation  by  the  Pope,  thrown  her  into  the  Inquisition,  and  burned 
her  as  a  heretic.  There  is  not  an  honest  man  who  dare  deny  this.”  Aftef 
all,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  apologise,  for  the-  restrictions  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  were  desirous  of  imposing  on  Queen  Mary,  to  those  who  approve 
of  the  present  constitution  of  Britain,  which  excludes  every  Papist  from  the 
throne,  and  according  to  which  the  reigning  monarch,  by  setting  up  mass 
in  his  chapel,  would  virtually  forfeit  his  crown.  Is  popery  more  dangerous 
npwthan  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ?’  p.  233 — 238. 

An  interview  minutely  detailed  by  Mr.  M‘Crie  which  Knox 
had  with  the  queen,  confirmed  all  his  suspicions  of  danger. 
But  as  the  danger  encreased,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nobility  was 
quenched  by ‘the  holy  water  of  the  court/  lie  became  more  vi¬ 
gilant  and  active. 

During  the  year  1562,  while  the  catholics  were  in  great  hopes 
of  recovering  their  authority, they  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  to 
their  cause,  by  openly  defending  their  tenets,  and  challenging 
the  protestant,  ministers  to  disputation.  Their  champion  was 
the  Abbot  of  Crossraguel,  uncle  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  who  had 
made  himself  known  by  Ane  Compendius  Tractive ,  showing 
“  the  nearest  and  onlie  way”  to  establish  the  conscience  of  the 
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Christian  man,  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  very  active  in  con- 
firmingthe  protestants,  and  putting  them  on  their  guard  against 
the  designs  of  their  enemies,  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kirk  Oswald,  when  this  learned  person  proposed  a  number  of 
articles  respecting  the  chief  heads  of  the  Romish  Faith,  which  he 
undertook  to  defend  against  all  impugners,  and  he  came  to  the 
place  on  the  day  appointed.  The  Abbot  being  absent,  no  dis¬ 
pute  took  place;  but  at  last,  after  several  letters  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  them,  they  met  together  in  Maybole,  the  conditions  of 
the  combat  having  been  settled  the  preceding  day  ;  and  c  John 
Knox  addressed  him  to  make  public  prayer,  whereat  the  Ab¬ 
bot  was  sair  offended  at  the  first,  but  while  the  said  John  wold 
in  nowise  be  stayed,  he  and  his  gave  audience,  which  being 
ended,  the  Abbot  said.  Be  my  faith,  it  is  well  said.'*  The 
scuffle  turned  upon  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  What  wearied  the  audience,  cannot  amuse  readers  of 
the  present  day. 

The  lukewarmness  of  the  lords,  and  their  compliance  with 
the  views  of  the  queen,  had  already  made  a  breach  between  them 
and  the  preachers.  When  the  parliament,  which  met  in  the 
middle  of  1563  was  likely  to  dissolve,  without  ratifying  the  acts, 
of  the  preceding,  Knox  having  obtained  an  interview  with  soma 
of  the  members,  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  danger  to  which 
their  temporizing  measures  exposed  the  new  establishment.  So 
warm  did  the  dispute  grow  between  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
him,  that  for  two  years  afterwards  they  continued  at  variance 
with  each  other.  In  this  interval,  Knox  stood  almost  alone; 
but  in  no  part  of  his  life,  did  he  display  greater  courage  or  in¬ 
trepidity.  He  supported  himself  under  the  disapprobation  of 
all  parties,  and  the  rage  of  the  queen.  He  bore  a  malignant 
attack  upon  his  morals.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  chiefs  of  protestants  requesting  their 
presence  at  the  trial  of  two  men,  who  had  been  guilty  of  inter¬ 
rupting  the  worship  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  he  was  charged  with 
treason,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  by  the  queen  and  her 
council,  that  he  would  be  found  guilty,  he  betrayed  no  signs 
of  fear;  and  notwithstanding  the  influence  employed  to  intimi¬ 
date  him  into -a  confession  of  guilt — the  arts  to  which  recourse 
were  had  during  his  trial — and  the  inclination  of  all  his  judges 
to  gratify  the  queen  by  his  condemnation,  he  conducted  his 
defence  with  such  firmness  and  ability,  that  even  the  Bishop  of 
Iloss,  bis  accuser,  concurred  with  the  rest  in  his  acquittal. 
Some  time  after  this  affair,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  which  the  ministers  indulged  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  activity  of  Knox.  He  has  re¬ 
corded  in  his  history  a  famous  dispute  which  Maitland  and  he 
bad  upon  that  subject. 

Voi.  IX.  2  F 
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Mary  was  now  married  to  Lord  Darnly;  and  that  prince  tak¬ 
ing  offence  at  a  part  of  one  of  Knox’s  sermons,  he  was  inhibited 
preaching,  while  their  majesties  were  in  Edinburgh.  But  as 
this  order  excited  much  discontent,  he  was,  in  a  little  time, 
allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  with  his  usual  freedom.  He 
was,  however,  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  queen  ;  and 
when  she  returned  to  Edinburgh  after  the  murder  ofRizio,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  re¬ 
fuge  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  his  friends  in  England.  He  preached  at  the  coronation 
of  James  IV.  and  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  held  by  the 
regent  Murray.  Under  that  nobleman,  the  new  religion  was 
fully  established  in  the  country ;  and  Knox  reviewing  the  scenes 
through  which  he  had  passed,  thought  that  he  might  now  retire 
from  public  business,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
preparing  for  his  final  change.  While  he  was  revolving  those 
schemes,  Murray  was  assassinated.  As  he  entertained  a  most 
cordial  esteem  for  the  regent,  that  event  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind,  especially  when  he  remembered  that  he  had 
induced  him  to  pardon  the  man  who  became  his  murderer. 
The  sorrow  that  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  with  the  succeeding 
confusions,  brought  on  an  apoplectic  stroke.  To  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  enemies,  who  thought  the  disease  fatal,  he  re¬ 
covered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  preach  on  Sundays.  A  quarrel,  in 
which  he  was  involved,  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  in  which, 
though  debilitated  with  age  and  infirmity,  he  discovered  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  early  days,  obliged  him  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where 
his  life  was  in  danger.  He  took  refuge  in  St.  Andrews,  the 
scene  of  his  first  labours.  The  violence  of  the  factions  engaged 
him  in  perpetual  contests  ;  but  though  not  able  to  walk  to  the 
pulpit  without  assistance,  he  continued  to  preach.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  his  appearance  at  this  time  is  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

'  Of  all  the  benefits  I  haid  that  year  [1571],  was  the  coming  of  that 
maist  notable  profet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr  Jhone  Knox,  to  St  An¬ 
drews,  who,  be  the  faction  of  the  queen  occupeing  the  castell  and  town  of 
Edinbrugh,  was  compellit  to  remove  therefra,  with  a  number  of  the  best, 
and  chusit  to  come  to  St  Andrews.  I  heard  him  teache  there  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Daniel,  that  simmer,  and  the  wintar  following.  I  haid  my  pen  and 
my  litle  buike,  and  tuk  away  sic  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the 
opening  up  of  his  text,  he  was  moderat  the  space  of  an  half  houre ;  but 
when  he  enterit  an  application,  he  made  me  so  to  grew,  and  tremble,  that 
I  could  not  haid  a  pen  to  wryt.  — He  was  very  weik.  I  saw  him,  everie 
day  of  his  doctrine,  go  hulle  and fear ,  with  a  furring  of  marticks  about  bis 
neck,  a  stcffe  in  the  an  hand,  and  gud  godlie  Ricbart  Ballanden,  his  '.;er- 
vand,  haldin  up  the  uther  oxter ,  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and,  be 
the  said  Richart,  and  another  servant,  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  be- 
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.hovit  to  lean,  at  his  first  entrie  ;  bot,  er  he  haid  done  with  his  sermone,  he 
was  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and 
fiie  out  of  it’,  p.  351. 

The  reformer’s  infirmities  grew  so  fast  upon  him,  that  it  was 
likely,  he  would  end  his  days  at  St.  Andrews.  But  as  the  city 
of  Edinb  urgh  was  abandoned  by  the  queen’s  faction,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  that  city  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  invitation  of 
the  citizens.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  the  massacre 
oi  the  French  Protestants,  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  pulpit,  he  inveighed  with  his  usual  vehemence 
against  the  authors  of  those  horrid  murders.  Among  the  last 
public  acts  of  his  life,  was  assisting  at  the  installation  of  his 
successor.  He  expired  the  21th  of  November,  1572. 

Mr.  M‘C.rie  has  drawn  the  character  of  the  Reformer  with 
great  care  ;  but  though  the  colouring  be  very  favourable,  the 
whole  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  the  events  that  have  been  de¬ 
tailed.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion.  Knox  was  of  a  small  sta¬ 
ture,  and  a  weakly  habit  of  body. 

To  illustrate,  or  confirm,  the  facts  and  reflections  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  Mr.  M‘Crie  has  added  a  large  mass  of  notes,  historical, 
theological, and  critical,  which,  while  they  display  the  indus¬ 
try,  good  sense,  courage,  and  acuteness  of  the  author,  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  and  instruct  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reformation.  Of  these  dissertations,  we  have  not 
space  left  to  notice  even  the  contents.  Notes  A.  and  DD. 
contain  a  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  learning  in  Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nothing  can  more  effectually  expose  the  absurdity  of  those 
declaimers  who  flourish  on  the  ‘  undistinguishing  ignorance’ 
and  worse  than  Mahometan  barbarism  of  the  Scots  reformers. 
Note  Y.  effectually  corrects  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  6  the  pitiful  devastation,’  committed  ,by  the  re¬ 
formers  on  the  instruments  of  the  Romish  superstition.  Though 
vve  knew  that  the  difference  between  the  sentiments  of  the  early 
English,  and  Swiss  Reformers,  as  to  the  worship  and  polity  of 
the  church,  was  far  from  being  so  great  as  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined  ;  we  were  yet  not  prepared  tor  the  large  body  of  evidence 
contained  in  note  N.  that  an  almost  entire  uniformity  on  this 
head  subsisted  among  them.  Note  XX.  is  a  very  powerful  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  regent  Murray.  The  following  reflections, 
note  OO.  upon  Mr.  Hume’s  account  of  the  genius  and  de¬ 
portment  of  the  first  Scotch  presbytenan  clergy,  are,  we  are 
afraid,  but  too  well  founded  for  the  sincerity  and  honesty  ot 
that  historian. 

*  The  whole  account  which  Mr.  Hume  has  given  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  towards  Mary,  from  her  arrival  in  Scotland  until  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Darnly,  is  very  remote  from  sober  and  genuine  history.  It  it 
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rather  a  satire  against  the  reformation,  which  he  charges  with  rebellion  ; 
the  Presbyterian  church,  whose  genius  he  describes  as  essentially  produc¬ 
tive  of  fanaticism  and  vulgarity  ;  and  his  native  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  without  exception,  he  represents  as  over-run  with  rusticity,  strang¬ 
ers  to  the  arts,  to  civility,  and  the  pleasures  of  conversation. 

‘  I  cannot  here  expose  all  his  mistatements  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
referred.  He  keeps  out  of  view  the  fixed  resolution  of  the  queen  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Romish  religion,  with  all  the  perils  to  which  the  Protestants 
were  exposed.  He  artfully  introduces  his  narrative,  by  placing  her  pro¬ 
clamation  against  altering  the  Protestant  religion  before  the  symptoms  of 
popular  discontent  at  her  setting  up  mass ;  whereas  the  proclamation  was 
emitted  after  these,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  appeared,  had  it  not 
been  found  necessary  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  people.  Knox,  285. 
Keith,  504,  505.  As  a  proof  that  the  preachers  i  took  a  pride  in  vilify¬ 
ing,  even  to  her  face,  this  amiable  princess/  he  gives  extracts  from  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  her  by  the  general  assembly,  without  ever  hinting  that  this  was 
merely  a  draught;  that  every  offensive  expression  was  erased  from  it;  and 
that,  when  it  was  presented  by  the  superintendents  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  the 
queen  said,  *  Here  are  many  fair  words  ;  I  cannot  tell  what  the  hearts  are/ 
Knox,  315.  Mr  H.  goes  on  to  say  :  i  The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults 
on  Majesty,  was  John  Knox. — His  usual  appellation  for  the  queen,  was 
Jezebel, /  This  is  a  mistake.  Neither  in  his  sermons,  nor  in  his  prayers, 
nor  in  conversation,  did  he  give  this  appellation  to  Mary,  as  long  as  she 
Was  queen  ;  but  always  honoured  her  before  the  people,  as  well  as  in  her 
own  presence,  even  when  he  lamented  and  condemned  her  errors.  After¬ 
wards,  indeed,  when  for  her  crimes  (of  which  no  man  was  more  convinced 
than  Mr.  H.)  she  was  removed  from  the  government,  and  he  no  longer  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  as  his  sovereign,  he  did  apply  this  name  to  her.  It  is  so 
far  from  being  true,  that  ‘  the  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demean¬ 
our  of  these  men,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow/  or  that  she  *  was 
curbed  in  all  amusements  by  the  absurd  severity  of  these  reformers,’  that 
she  retained  her  6  gaiety  and  ease/  until  by  her  imprudent  marriage  with 
Darnly,  she  with  her  own  hands  planted  thorns  under  her  pillow  ;  while 
the  preachers  were  most  free  in  their  sermons,  she  enjoyed  all  manner  of 
liberty ;  her  mass  was  never  taken  from  her ;  she  was  allowed  to  indulge 
her  •  feasting,  finery,  dancing,  bails,  and  whoredom,  their  necessary  at¬ 
tendant;’  nor  was  she  ever  interrupted  in  these  amusements,  except  when 
her  own  husband  deprived  her  of  her  favourite  Italian  fidler,  a  loss  for 
which  she  afterwards  took  ample  vengeance.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period,  and  the  character  of 
the  queen,  could  impute  the  ‘  errors  of  her  subsequent  conduct’  to  the 
4  harsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  she  met  with’  from  the  reformers. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  satire  upon  the  general  character  of  Mary,  (pre¬ 
vious  to  her  first  marriage)  than  to  say,  that  ‘she  found  every  moment 
reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country,  from  whose  manners  she  had,  in 
her  early  youth,  received  the  first  impressions.’  It  is  well  known  that  the 
court  at  which  she  received  her  education  was  most  dissolute;  and  the  sup¬ 
position  that  she  carried  away  the  innocent  polish  and  refinement  of  their 
manners,  without  contracting  their  criminal  contagion,  is  not  only  incre¬ 
dible,  but  contradicted  by  the  confessions  of  her  friends.  Memoires  de 
Castelnau,  augmentez  par  J.  le  Laboureur,  Piieur  de  Juvigne,  tom.  i.  pi 
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528.  A  Bruxelles,  1731.  I  have  no  desire  however  to  dip  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  to  draw  forth  to  light  facts  unfavourable  to  that  princess  ;  although 
the  unwarranted  and  persevering  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  wor¬ 
thy  men,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  *  future  conduct*  of  Mary, 
with  ‘  the  general  tenor  of  her  character,’  would  justify  greater  freedoms 
than  have  been  lately  used  in  this  way.* 

4  ‘We  are  too  apt  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  reformers  of  that  age,  as  per¬ 
sons  of  impolitic  and  inflexible  austerity. *  This  is  the  remark  of  one  who 
was  much  better  acquainted  with  their  history  than  Mr.  Hume.  Lord 
Hailes’  Historical  Mem.  of  the  Provincial  Councils  of  the  Scottish  Clergy, 
p.  41.  Comp.  Knox,  Historie,  p.  310.  p.  492.’ 

In  drawing  to  a  close,  we  must  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr. 
M4Crie  for  the  entertainment  that  we  have  derived  from  his  la- 
hours.  We  hope  the  success  of  this  volume,  will  be  such  as  to 
draw  from  him  many  similar  contributions  to  the  honour  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  rational  gratification  of  the  public. 


Art.  II.  Travels  In  Southern  Africa ,  in  the  years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and 
1806.  By  Henry  Lichtenstein,  Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Philosophy, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin, &c.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  original  German,  by  Ann  Plumtree.  4to.  pp.  383, 
Colburn. 

rJPRAVELS  in  Southern  Africa,  have,  since  the  days  of  Sparr- 
man,  been  in  general  such  profitable  speculations,  that  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  gentleman  like  Professor  Lichten¬ 
stein,  who  has  also  seen  the  chameleon,  4  and  surely  ought  to 
know,’  should,  upon  his  return  to  the  academic  elbow  chair,  de-» 
termine  to  edify  the  Prussian  public  with  a  volume  or  two  upon 
the  subject.  The  thought  would  be  quite  natural  and  the 
success  indubitable  ;  for  circulating  libraries  are  as  common 
in  Prussia  as  in  England,  and  books  of  travels  are  equally  ad¬ 
mitted  into  those  of  both  countries  on  the  credit  of  their  titles. 
But  Professor  Lichtenstein  aspires  higher, — 4  it  was  not  to  Prus¬ 
sian, — it  was  not  to  German,  or  even  to  European  readers 
alone  that  I  wished  to  address  myself;  I  had  equally  in  view 
the  rendering  my  labours  useful  to  citizens  of  Africa,  and  to 
future  travellers  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  vast  peninsula,’ — 
such  travellers,  we  presume,  who  were  neither  European  rea¬ 
ders  nor  citizens  of  Africa.  Mr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  accord¬ 
ingly  falls  to  work  with  true  German  industry,  to  ran¬ 
sack  every  quarter,  in  search  of  materials,  and  to  lay  them 
all  faithfully  before  his  readers,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
form  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject.  His  plan  is  already 
formed,  and  though  he  declares  that  4  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  wiil  be  possible  to  compress  the  remainder  into 
one  volume,’  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  he  proceed  on  the  same 
scale  upon  which  he  has  begun,  Professor  Lichtenstein’s  trayels 
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in  South  Africa,  will  emulate,  in  magnitude,  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Three  parts  of  his  first  journey  are 
here  presented  to  the  public,  but  six  more  are  in  reserve. 
When  these  shall  have  been  dispatched,  the  4  remainder  of  the 
work  will  be  devoted  to  a  systematic  description  of  southern 
Africa,  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  the  district  of  the  Stcinbock ,’ 

( vulgo ,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,)  including  all  such  obser¬ 
vations  as  Mr.  Lichtenstein  has  reserved  4  in  order  to  avoid 
splitting  upon  the  same  rock  as  his  predecessors,  and  inter¬ 
rupting  too  often  the  course  of  the  narrative,’— and  which  his 
readers,  we  are  confident,  after,  this  description,  will  be  cu¬ 
rious  to  see.  Here  he  purposes  correcting  4  whatever  has 
been  erroneously  represented  by  other  writers  and  in  order 
to  perform  all  this  with  philosophic  and  systematic  accuracy, 

‘  the  materials  will  be  divided  into  nine  parts,’  besides  an  in¬ 
troduction,  containing  4  a  list  of  all  the  works  that  have  hither¬ 
to  appeared  upon  South  Africa,  with  strictures  upon  each!’ 
The  first  part  will  comprehend,  1st,  a  general  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  origin  of  its  population  ;  2d,  an  examination 
into  the  climate,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  properties  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  general  character  of  the  animal 
world  ;  3d,  an  ample  account  of  the  human  race,  &c.  The 
second  part — but  we  will  not  anticipate  future  evils;  when 
they  arrive,  we  hope,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

This  prospectus  will  be  acknowledged  to  convey  no  mean 
idea  of  the  Professor’s  resolution  and  perseverance  as  a  writer, 
but  perhaps  other  qualifications  will  be  required  of  him  as  a 
traveller.  ^  He  appears,  indeed,  a  successful  imitator  of  his 
predecessors;  like  Bruce  he  administers  jalaps  and  liquor 
anodynus;  like  Vailland,  he  admires  the  African  beauties, 
collects  rhinoceros’s  skulls,  and  pins  beetles  ;  and  like 
Barrow,  deals  largely  in  sage  reflections.  But  the  greatest 
object  of  his  desire  is,  ‘  that  the  reader  may  take  the  work 
into  his  hand  with  the  firmest  reliance  upon  his  veracity,’  and 
lie  rests  his  highest  claim  to  public  favour  upon  the  c  care,  and 
strict  regard  to  truth,’  with  which  it  has  been  compiled.  We 
are  ready  to  give  Mr.  Lichtenstein  credit  for  his  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  he  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  the  desire  to  write 
the  truth  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  error,  nor  the 
wish  to  describe  with  accuracy,  imply  abililies  for  the  per¬ 
formance.  His  work  is  certainly  duller  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  ;  if  it  be  found  that  this  is  solely  owing  to  the 
want  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  the  embellishments  of  fic¬ 
tion,  let  the  Professor  receive  the  first  meed  of  praise  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  tinsel  ;  but  we  must  be  better  convinced  of  his 
infallibility  than  is  at  present  the  case,  before  we  can  implicitly 
believe  that  no  observations  of  Vailiant  are  true  but  such  as 
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Mr.  Lichtenstein’s  experience  have  confirmed,  and  that  Mr, 
Barrow  is  uniformly  mistaken  when  his  opinions  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  the  German  Professor.  Some  advantages 
our  author  certainly  possessed,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  ;  and  his  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch  government,  under  the  protection 
of  which  his  excursions  were  made,  will  serve  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  prejudices  of  other  travellers,  whom  we  would  gladly 
suspect  of  representing  the  manners  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
more  unfavourably  than  they  deserve. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch  Government  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr,  J.  A.  de  Miss  was  appointed  by  the 
States  to  receive  the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  to  instal  Governor  Janssen  into  his  office.  Mr.  Lichten¬ 
stein  embarked  in  the  train  of  the  latter,  and  arrived  at  the 
Cape  in  December,  1802.  Governor  Janssen  in  the  en¬ 
suing  spring,  made  a  journey  into  the  interior,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  the  third  part  of  the  present  volume, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  a  distance  of  400  English  miles 
(not  850,  as  the  translator  calculates  from  a  supposition 
that  a  German  mile  is  equivalent  to  4  an  hour’)  in  ten  days, 
on  account  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Lichtenstein’s 
first  journey  was  however  performed  in  the  suite  of  the 
Commissary  General,  Mr.  de  Miss,  and  commenced  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Lovers  of  adventure  will  find  their  hopes  of  grati¬ 
fication  considerably  abated,  by  the  detailed  account  of  the 
preparations  for  this  journey,  which  savour  more  of  oriental 
magnificence  than  hazardous  enterprise.  The  company  was 
composed  of  the  Commissary  General,  his  son,  and  nine  other 
gentlemen,  two  ladies  and  their  female  attendants,  a  corporal, 
and  seven  dragoons,  a  sptjeant  of  infantry,  a  French  horn- 
player,  twelve  Hottentots,  four  slaves,  and  a  courier.  The 
cavalcade  of  twenty-five  horsemen,  was  attended  by  six  wag¬ 
gons,  with  tents,  provisions,  utensils  for  cooking,  and  for  en¬ 
joying  what  was  cooked,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  &c.  &c. 
The  Governor  and  all  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  garrison  attended  the  Commissary  out  of  the  town,  and 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  cannon  proclaimed  his  departure  to  the 
inhabitants!  Civil  as  the  human  species  appear  to  have  been, 
the  mosquitos  were  as  rude  as  in  other  countries,  and,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  gause  veils  of  the  travellers,  annoyed  them  ex¬ 
tremely.  Their  route  lay  through  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  colony.  After  having  passed  the  Groene  Kloof, 
they  were  gratified  at  the  Uylekraal  by  an  exhibition  which 
would  have  equally  mortified  the  vanity  of  some  of  the  noble 
members  of  the  four-in-hand  club. 
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‘As  there  was  yet  some  time  remaining  before  the  hour  of  retiring  to 
rest,  Laubscher  brought  out  a  light  waggon,  to  which  he  harnessed  eight 
horses,  and  taking  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  his  long  whip  with  the 
other,  drove  our  ladies  and  a  part  of  the  company  (the  rest  following  on 
horseback)  in  an  hour  to  the  Teefontein.  All  the  address  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  waggon  drivers  vanishes  entirely  before  the  very  superior  dexterity  in 
this  way  shewn  by  the  Africans.  In  a  very  brisk  trot,  or  even  in  a  gallop, 
they  are  perfect  masters  of  eight  horses,  and  if  the  road  be  indifferent  they 
avoid  with  the  utmost  skill  every  hole  and  every  stone.  With  horses  as 
with  oxen,  the  long  whip  serves  not  only  to  regulate  the  pace  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  but  to  keep  them  all  in  a  strait  line  ;  if  any  one  inclines  ever  so 
little  from  it,  a  touch  from  the  whip  puts  him  immediately  into  his  place 
again.  Laubscher  gave  us  a  singular  proof  of  his  dexterity  in  using  his 
whip,  for  while  we  were  in  full  trot  he  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road  on  a  ploughed  land,  a  bird  which  had  alighed  upon  the  ground, 
when  giving  the  whip  a  flourish,  he  struck  the  bird  instantly,  and  killed 
it  upon  the  spot.  His  talents  in  driving  astonished  us  so  much  the  more, 
as  he  took  the  whole  management  upon  himself,  nor  had  any  assistance 
from  the  slave  who  usually  sits  by  the  driver,  and  holds  the  reins,  while 
he  only  touches  them  when  he  wants  to  guide  the  horses  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other ;  the  sharpest  corners  are  turned  in  this  way  at  full  trot. 
This  dexterity  is  so  universal  that  the  people  seemed  surprised  at  our  see¬ 
ing  any  thing  in  it  to  admire/  p.  30. 

Proceeding  to  Saldanha  Bay  our  author  inveighs  very  bit¬ 
terly  against 'Mr.  Barrow’s  map,  which  he  declares  he  seldom 
found  of  any  use,  Graaff  Reynett  and  Algoa  Bay,  among  other 
errors,  being  laid  down  a  whole  degree  too  far  eastward,  and 
Saldanha  Bay  too  far  south.  We  must  the  more  regret  that 
the  editor  of  the  present  translation  has  not  been  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  public  with  a  copy  of  the  Professor’s  map,  owing,  it 
is  stated,  to  the  original  not  having  been  received  in  time 
from  the  Continent.  Mr.  Barrow  has  blamed  the  Dutch  Go¬ 
vernment  for  leaving  so  excellent  a  situation  unimproved,  but 
pur  Professor  finds  means  to  answer  him  by  a  singular  argu¬ 
ment.  i  For  whom,’  he  asks,  6  would  these  enormous  ex¬ 
penses  be  incurred  ?  only  for  the  English,  who,  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  every  new  war,  would  probably  be  seized  with  their 
usual  longing  again  to  possess  themselves  of  this  settlement/ 
The  Berg  being  the  only  river  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony  in  which  the  hippopotamus  is  found,  the  Commis¬ 
sary  General  gave  permission  for  a  hunt,  (an  amusement  pro¬ 
hibited  under  a  severe  penalty),  with  the  express  stipulation 
that  only  one  of  these  animals  should  be  killed  ;  the  skin,  the 
skeleton,  and  the  principal  entrails,  were  to  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  dispatched  to  the  Cape  Town;  but  unfortunately 
the  creature  was  deprived  of  the  intended  honour,  by  the  leaki¬ 
ness  of  all  the  boats  in  the  district. 

ff  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  examining  the  traces 
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which  the  animal  had  left  upon  the  shore  :  the  impression  of  the  foot  wal 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  trencher,  and  in  the  mud  close  on  the  shore, 
where  the  creature  had  sunk  deeper,  between  the  marks  of  the  feet  was 
plainly  to  be  discerned  a  furrow  made  by  the  large  protuberant  belly/  p.  50. 

On  passing  the  Pikenier’s  Kloof,  Mr.  Lichtenstein  de¬ 
scribes  the  exertions  of  the  oxen  in  drawing  the  loaded  wag¬ 
gons  on  these  precipitous  roads.  The  barbarities  describ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Barrow,  as  practised  by  the  drivers  in  similar  emer¬ 
gencies,  are,  we  do  not  doubt,  too  deeply  impressed  on  the 
memories  of  such  of  his  readers  as  possess  any  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  render  it  necessary  to  retrace  the  horrid  picture. 
Our  author  denies  the  veracity  of  his  account  in  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  terms. 

1  It  is  however  wronging  the  Africans  much,  how  rough  soever  their 
manners  may  be,  to  assert,  as  Mr.  Barrow  does,  that  they  delight  in  such 
barbarity ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  here  to  controvert  what  this 
writer  says,  since  his  own  assertions  contradict  themselves.  Who  can 
believe,  for  example,  that  a  wound  of  seven  inches  long  and  two  inches 
deep,  and  such  he  affirms  are  made  by  these  barbarous  peasants  in  goading 
on  their  cattle,  could  be  healed  in  three  days  :  it  is  impossible  for  such  a 
wound  to  be  healed  in  so  short  a  time.  But  on  this  subject  I  must  beg 
leave  to  contradict  him,  for  I  can  safely  affirm  that  1  never  saw  an  ox 
with  scars  of  goads,  which  he  asserts  to  have  seen  in  such  abundance. 
The  colonists  indeed  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  misusing  the  poor  animals 
in  such  a  way,  and  I  never  met  with  but  one  who  remembered  having  been 
under  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron  goad  to  get  the  oxen  on/  p.  66. 

These  contradictory  assertions,  we  submit  to  our  readers 
as  we  find  them,  who  will  most  probably  suspect  that  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  both  ;  unless  indeed  the  manners  of  the 
boors  should  have  undergone  a  remarkable  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  short  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  our  coun¬ 
tryman  visited  them.  The  encomiums  which  the  Professor 
passes  on  the  cultivation,  good-breeding,  and  civility  of  the 
colonists,  would  almost  induce  a  suspicion  that  such  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  had  taken  place.  To  say  that  Mr.  Barrow, 
and  Mr.  Lichtenstein  judged  by  the  standards  which  they  had 
formed  in  their  respective  countries  would  be  offering  the 
Prussian  beau  monde  an  undeserved  insult  ;  we  rather  guess 
that  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  as  a  reviewer  and  Mr.  Lichtenstein  as 
an  advertiser. 

After  leaving  the  Elephant’s  river  part  of  the  company  met 
with  what  must  pass  for  an  adventure  in  default  of  combats 
with  lions  or  robbers,  it  amounted  however  to  no  more  than 
being  obliged  to  spend  a  night  in  the  open  air,  in  consequence 
of  having  strayed  from  their  baggage-waggons  The  ladies 
of  course  were  much  fatigued,  but  suffered  no  further  incon¬ 
venience;  though  they  had  slept  in  a  situation  where  black  scor- 
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pious  abounded,  one  of  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
Hottentot  girl  some  months  before.  In  the  little  Roggeveld 
some  Bosjesmans  waited  upon  the  Commissary  General,  and 
our  author’s  description  of  them  confirms  the  accounts  of  for¬ 
mer  travellers  with  respect  to  their  abject  condition  ;  but 
he  positively  asserts  that  this  nation  is  a  distinct  people, 
with  a  peculiar  language,  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentots. 

*  They  were  scarcely  four  feet  high  :  the  colour  of  their  skin  was  only 
discernible  in  particular  places  ;  a  thick  coat  of  grease  and  dirt  covered 
their  faces  and  meagre  limbs  like  a  rind.  Under  the  eyes,  where  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  by  which  they  delight  to  sit,  had  somewhat  melted  the 
grease,  was  a  little  spot  quite  clean,  by  which  the  proper  yellow  hue  of  the 
skin  could  be  seen.  A  wild,  shy,  suspicious  eye,  and  crafty  expression  of 
countenance,  forms  above  all  things,  a  striking  contrast  in  the  BDsjesman 
with  the  frank,  open  physiognomy  of  the  Hottentot.  The  universally 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Hottentot,  the  broad  flat  nose,  and  the  large 
prominent  cheek-bones,  are,  from  the  leanness  of  the  Bosjesman,  doubly 
remarkable.  Their  figure,  though  small,  is  not  ill -proportioned,  and  they 
would  not  be  ugly  if  they  had  more  flesh  ;  but  the  withered  -  thigh,  the 
large  knee-bone,  and  thin  leg,  are  very  far  from  handsome.  Yet  the  men 
may  be  called  handsome  in  comparison  with  the  women.*  p.  117* 

*  The  cloathing  of  our  visitors  consisted  only  of  a  sheep- skin  worn  over 
their  shoulders  as  a  sort  of  mantle,  with  the  woolly  side  inwards,  and  tied 
round  the  neck  with  a  leather  thong.  On  their  heads  they  had  greasy 
leather  caps,  ornamented  with  glass  beads  of  a  great  variety  of  colours  ; 
they  had  strings  of  the  same  beads  round  their  necks,  and  round  their 
wrists  were  broad  bracelets  of  iron  and  copper.  The  middle  part  of  their 
bodies  were  (was)  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  jackall,  fastened  round  them 
with  a  thong  of  leather,  and  they  had  sandals  of  ox-leather  bound  round 
their  feet.  They  had  each  a  small  leather  bag  hanging  on  their  arms,  in 
which  they  carried  their  provisions,  with  some  tobacco,  and  a  reed  which 
served  as  a  pipe.*  p.  118, 

From  the  Roggeveld  our  travellers  proceeded  across  the 
great  Karoo,  a  vast  barren  district  between  the  two  chains  of 
mountains  which  cross  the  southern  part  of  the  Befnia,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  equator.  In  the  centre  there  are 
some  hills  of  slate,  but  no  other  considerable  eminences.  The 
soil  is  thin  and  impregnated  with  iron.  During  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  and  immediately  after,  it  is  one  continued  garden  of 
Bowers,  when  parched  by  the  drought  of  summer,  devoid  of 
almost  every  trace  of  vegetation.  On  the  west,  the  Schurf- 
deberge,  an  impending  wall  of  rock,  runs  in  a  direction  from 
north  to  south  for  some  miles,  and  is  crossed  by  a  chasm  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  wide,  affording  a  passage  for  the  road. 
At  Roodezand  the  company  took  permanent  lodgings,  intend¬ 
ing  to  stay  there  till  intelligence  arrived  from  the  Cape  Town 
respecting  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
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improves  ths  pause  to  close  the  first  part  of  his  narrative  and 
begin  the  second.  The  Professor  is  mightily  offended  at  the 
hi  gotry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roodezand,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  his  ideas  on  religious  subjects  are  neither  very 
clear  nor  very  correct.  His  indignation  rises  to  a  higher  degree 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  professions  of  liber¬ 
ality  and  candour,  at  the  ‘  ignorant,  illiterate  clergyman,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  clerical  character,  who  with 
a  canting,  affected  humility,  preached  the  doctrine  of  every 
one  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.* 
Now,  though  the  Professor  may  have  found  objects  in  the  wide 
circle  of  his  extensive  knowledge  far  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  such  a  paltry  consideration,  yet  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  this  narrow  minded  pursuit  is  6  a  doctrine  not  only 
destructive  of  all  social  affection  but  even  of  all  attention  to 
the  necessary  occupations  of  life;’  that  it  is  4  the  offspring  of 
sloth  and  ignorance,’  till  he  has  made  it  appear  that  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  towards  our  neighbour  and  ourselves  forms 
no  part  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  or  naturally  attending 
the  search  after  salvation.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  it  was 
owing  to  too  sedulous  attention  to  this  object  that  the  minis- 
ter  in  question  seduced  a  young  woman  of  his  flock,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Ceylon.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  4  that 
if  a  man  is  only  with  a  true,  humble,  broken,  and  contrite 
heart,  convinced  of  his  sinfulness,  it  is  no  matter  how  great 
may  have  been  the  sins  he  has  committed,  he  is  certain  of  be¬ 
ing  saved  ;’  Mr.  Lichtenstein  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was 
invented  by  the  bigoted  missionary,  though  he  may  not  have 
met  with  it  in  Berlin  ;  but  he  is  correct  in  terming  it  4  a  very 
convenient  one  indeed  an  old  author,  whom  he  has  proba¬ 
bly  not  met  with,  for  we  do  not  find  his  works  noticed  in  the 
catalogue  of  books  which  the  Professor  took  with  him,  made 
the  same  observation  4  it  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.’ 

A  waterfall  on  the  little  Berg  river  engaged  our  author’s 
attention,  it  was  4  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  high,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  broad/  but  unfortunately  happened 
to  be — dry.  In  his  progress  he  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
pestered  by  the  4  swarm  of  idle  missionaries/  as  lie  was  on 
first  setting  out  by  the  mosquitos.  However  he  reached  the 
warm  spring  in  the  Brand  Valley  without  material  injury  ;  we 
transcribe  his  account  of  the  spot,  though  some  passages  give 
us  an  opinion  of  his  acquirements  in  natural  philosophy, 
scarcely  more  favourable  than  what  we  have  formed  of  his 
theological  learning. 

o  o 

t  This  spring  has  been  hitherto  little  visited  by  travellers,  yet  it  is  an 
object  well  worthy  their  curiosity.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  from 
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a  bason  which  contains  forty  square  feet.  The  bubbling  up  of  the  water, 
the  vapour  rising  from  it,  and  the  spray  blown  about  with  any  considera¬ 
ble  breeze,  gives  this  bason  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  immense  boiling 
kettle.  By  the  side  it  flows  into  a  canal,  which  it  furnishes  with  more 
than  four  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute :  the  supply  of  water,  even  at 
the  very  source,  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill ;  the  heat  is  1 80°  by  Fahren¬ 
heit.  The  water  is  clear,  tasteless,  and  has  no  colour :  it  flows  in  an  equal 
quantity  the  whole  year.  The  bottom  of  the  bason  is  covered  with  sand  ; 
it  is  enclosed  round  with  granite  stone,  and  directly  above  the  water,  begins 
a  strong  layer  of  argile.  The  vegetation  is  here  particularly  luxuriant ; 
the  margin  of  the  bason  is  fringed  round  with  thick  bushes  of  the  freshest 
green,  and  but  a  few  paces  from  it,  some  poplars  that  were  planted  became 
in  a  very  short  time  large  trees.  Faded  plants  and  leaves  held  in  the  water 
a  few  moments  are  perfectly  revived :  eggs  will  not  harden  in  it,  though, 
from  the  degree  or  heat  in  the  water  this  might  be  expected.  None  of  the 
mineral  acids  that  I  had  with  me  occasion  the  least  trouble  or  fermentation 
in  it,  and  the  vapour  that  rose  from  the  bason  seemed  like  the  gas  of  pure 
coal.  (?)  A  flask  of  the  water  well  closed  up,  which  I  carried  away  with 
me  for  further  examination,  had  purified  itself  (of  what  ?)  entirely  in  four 
days?  p.  149. 

The  company  next  bent  their  course  to  Bavian’s  Kloof,  a 
settlement  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren,  a  re  • 
religious  society,  as  the  translator  informs  us  in  a  note,  6  whose 
principles  approach  nearly  to  those  of  the  Quakers,  and  which 
was  founded  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  of  Herrenhut,  a  town  in  the  Upper  Lusatia.’  If  we 
are  correctly  informed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  is  conformable  to  the  Augsburgh  confession,  which 
approaches  much  nearer  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  our  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  than  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  we  learn 
from  Crantz’s  history,  that  emigrants  of  the  ancient  Moravian 
Church  founded  a  settlement  called  Herrenhut,  on  the  estate 
of  Count  Zinzendorf  who  afterwards  joined  their  society. 
George  Schmidt  the  founder  of  the  mission  among  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  remained  in  Africa  from  1737  to  1744,  when  increasing 
difficulties  compelled  him  to  leave  his  little  congregation,  and 
return  to  Europe  ;  nor  could  the  Dutch  East  India  company  be 
persuaded  to  permit  him  to  return.  In  1792,  however,  the 
mission  was  renewed  by  Marsveld,  Kuchnel  and  Scbwin,  and 
in  1799  tbeir  number  was  encreased  by  the  arrival  of  two 
more. 

*  Two  hundred  houses  and  huts,  with  gardens  annexed  to  them,  and 
built  in  regular  rows,  give  this  place  the  appearance  of  an  European  village ; 
a  sight  which  surprised  me  exceedingly,  and  for  the  first  time  brought  in 
a  lively  manner  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  my  native  country.  Excepting 
this  place,  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  the  whole  colony  bearing  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  German  village. 

‘  The  five  Brethren,  with  their  wives,  received  us  at  the  door  of  a  house 
where  they  live  all  together.  One  of  them  made  a  short  speech  to  wel- 
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forae  us,  after  which,  a  chorus  of  perhaps  a  hundred  Hottentots,  men  and, 
women,  ranged  in  two  rows  before  the  door,  the  women  on  the  right 
hand,  the  men  on  the  left,  sung  a  hymn,  which  was  truly  affecting  and 
elevating  to  the  heart. 

*  The  Hottentots  have  a  strong  feeling  of  music,  and  are  soon  impressed 
with  the  harmony  of  our  intervals  ;  yet  hitherto  I  had  never  supposed 
that  with  these  thin,  and  often  sharp  female  voices,  and  these  hoarse 
men's  voices,  so  much  effect  could  be  produced. 

‘  After  we  had  rested  a  short  time  in  the  house,  we  were  carried  to  % 
table  extremely  well  set  out,  and  all  prepared  by  the  good  wives  themselves, 
every  one  in  her  different  department.  Instead  of  a  prayer  before  the  meal,  the 
five  couple  sang  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  then  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness, 
and  in  a  style  equally  removed  from  studied  seriousness  and  from  frivolity, 
entered  into  conversation  with  us.  This  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  so  much  correctness  ©f  thinking,  and  soundness  of  understanding, 
that  our  good  opinion  of  them  was  increased  at  every  moment :  we  were  so 
well  entertained  that  we  did  not  break  up  the  party  till  near  midnight. 

*  The  next  morning  every  different  part  of  the  institution  was  shewn  to 
us  ;  the  church  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a  simple,  neat  quadrangular  edifice, 
within  are  two  rows  of  benches,  and  a  simple  pulpit;  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  is,  indeed,  observable  in  every  part  of  the  building,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  due  proportions  are  exceedingly  well  observed,  and  the  work¬ 
manship  is  extremely  neat.  The  timbers  are  all  of  sumach  wood,  the 
yellow  tint  and  polish  of  which  gives  a  sort  of  simple  elegance  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole. 

*  The  garden  is  two  hundred  paces  long,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
broad  ;  it  is  well  stored  with  ail  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables  and  pulse,  and 
intersected  all  over  with  little  channels,  by  which  it  is  constantly  well 
watered.  Brother  Schwin,  who  is  an  excellent  gardener,  has  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  church-yard  is  directly  behind  it,  and  is  laid  out  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  Herrenhuters  in  Germany  ;  a  walk  divides  it  in  two, 
on  the  right  hand  of  which  lie  the  men,  on  the  left  the  women.  The  grave« 
follow  each  other  in  regular  rows,  and  the  utmost  care  is  takeh  of  them. 

6  A  house  is  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  of  which  Kuhnel 
is  the  director,  and  which  begins  already  to  be  very  profitable.  Four  Hot¬ 
tentots  were  employed  in  it,  who,  when  first  they  began  learning  had  no 
pay  j  they  are  now  paid  wages  by  the  day>  and  when  they  are  perfect  in 
their  work  are  to  be  paid  by  the  piece.  The  knives  are  strong  and  well 
made,  and  are  much  sought  after  at  the  Cape  Town  though  they  ar<? 
dear. 

‘  Marsveld  is  the  miller,  and  has  built  a  water-mill  after  the  European 
manner,  in  which  he  grinds  not  only  all  the  corn  for  the  household  and 
Hottentots,  but  a  great  deal  for  the  neighbouring  colonists. 

«  But  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  worth  of  these  excellent  men, 
their  manner  of  conducting  themselves  towards  the  Hottentots  must  be 
seen  ;  the  mildness,  yet  dignity  with  which  they  instruct  them,  and  the 
effect  which  has  already  been  produced  in  improving  the  condition  of  their 
uncivilized  brethren  is  truly  admirable.  It  is  the  more  astonishing,  since 
all  has  been  accomplished  by  persuasion  and  exhortation,  no  violence,  or 
even  harshness,  has  ever  been  employed.  No  other  punishment  is  known  but 
being  prohibited  from  attending  divine  service,  or  being  banished  the  society ; 
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but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the3e  things, 
only  when  repeated  exhortation  s  and  remonstrances  have  failed,  and]a  determi¬ 
ned  perversenesss  of  disposition  appears,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  subdued. 
The  highest  reward  of  industry,  and  good-behaviour,  is  to  be  baptised 
and  received  into  the  society.  Of  this,  however,  they  are  so  sparing,  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  baptised  scarcely  yet  amounts  to  fifty.  *  To 
the  most  distinguished  among  these,  the  still  higher  honours  are  granted 
of  being  appointed  to  little  offices  in  the  church,  such  as  elders  and 
deacons.')'  The  latter  are  also,  very  naturally,  from  their  diligence  and 
industry,  in  the  best  circumstances  of  any  of  the  community,  and  have 
houses  built  by  themselves,  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  colonists  on 
the  borders.  The  men  are  clothed  like  the  peasants,  in  linen  jackets,  and 
leather  small-clothes,  and  wear  hats ;  the  women  hare  woollen  petticoats, 
cotton-jackets,  with  long  sleeves,  and  caps :  the  lower  class  are  still 
clothed  in  skins,  but  they  are  made  to  keep  themselves  and  their  clothing 
clean,  and  no  nakedness  is  permitted.’  pp.  153 — 156. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Professor  has  candour  suf¬ 
ficient  to  acknowledge  what  the  narratives  of  former  authors 
has  already  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  to  add  his  testimony 
to  the  exertions  of  these  missionaries,  though  perhaps  from  the 
consciousness  that  withholding  his  approbation  could  not  have 
branded  them  as  bigots,  while  it  might  have  exposed  him  to 
the  accusation  of  prejudice  or  carelessness.  So  great  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  hatred  against  missionaries  in  general,  and  so  de¬ 
termined  his  animosity  against  the  absurd  doctrine  of  attending 
entirely  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  that  baptism  at  Bavians 
Kloof  must  forsooth  be  merely  6  a  reward  for  industry  and 
good  behaviour,’  and  the  peaceable  missionaries  of  the  Bre¬ 
thren  are  taxed  with  a  conduct  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
which  they  pursue,  merely  that  Mr.  Lichtenstein  may  enjoy 
the  Billingsgate  luxury  of  abusing  their  fellow-labourers,  of 
other  denominations  as  a  set  of  6  idle  vagabonds  and  senseless 
fanatics.’ 

‘  How  much  superior  is  such  an  institution  to  those  that  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  by  English  and  Dutch  mis- 
missionaries.  While  the  Herrenhuters,  wherever  they  have  gone,  have 
excited  universal  respect,  and  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  spirit  of 
industry,  with  a  sense  of  true  religion,  while  they  have  sought  to  make 
the  savages  men  before  they  thought  of  making  them  Christians,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  above-mentioned,  with  few  exceptions,  have  shewn  themselves 
idle  vagabonds,  or  senseless  fanatics,  beginning  their  task  of  conversion 
by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  baptising  their  disciples,  and 
have  concerned  themselves  little  with  seeking  to  give  them  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry,  to  inspire  them  with  the  feelings  of  men  :  they  have  commenced 


*  In  December  1810,  the  numher  ofbaptized  was  566.  R. 
f  Mr.  Liehtentein  probably  means  the  national  assistants  and  chapel-servants. 
The  offices  of  Elders  and  Deacons  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  R. 
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Avith  the  superstructure,  without  thinking  of  laying  the  proper  foundation 
by  which  it  was  to  be  supported.  As  all  the  communities  of  Brethren  over 
the  whole  earth,  at  the  same  hou  morning  and  evening,  are  united  in 
singing  the  hymn  appointed  for  that  day,  *  so  are  they  all  inspired  with 
an  equal  ardour  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal,  it  is  not  among  them 
single  men  that  labour  ;  it  is  the  united  strength  of  many  thousands  working 
together,  and  the  fruits  of  their  diligence  and  savings  goes  all  into  the 
common  stock  ;  the  remotest  branch  it  supported  and  nourished  from  the 
trunks.’ f  pp.  157,  158. 

Whether  Mr.  Lichtenstein  be  guilty  of  intentional  or  un¬ 
intentional  falsehood  in  this  representation  we  do  not  pretend 
to  determine,  nor  is  it  to  us,  who  have  only  to  deal  with  him 
as  an  author,  of  any  great  importance;  but  his  readers  may 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  superior  success  of  these  missionaries 
is  owing  to  their  possessing  some  secret  for  changing  the 
manners  and  habits  of  savage  nations  independent  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  revelation — a  sort  of  preparatory  medicine  to  be  ad» 
ministered  previous  to  the  inoculation  of  Christianity.  Now 
to  prevent  needless  guesses  and  fruitless  enquiries  on  this 
head,  we  are  enabled  to  declare  that  they  actually  possess  no 
other  means  of  making  savages  men,  but  by  making  them 
Christians.  We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  entitled  {  In¬ 
structions  for  the  members  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  who  minister 
in  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,’  from  which  we  select  a 
few  passages  which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  observations  on  the  Professor’s  assertions. 

(  When  our  brethren  come  to  the  heathen,  they  are  first  of 
6  all  to  confess  before  them,  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  Lord  and 

*  Saviour:  yea,  as  God  overall.  This  may  be  done,  if  they, 
6  in  the  presence  of  the  heathen,  sing  their  songs  of  praise, 
€  and  pray  unto  him  in  simplicity  of  heart.  When  afterwards 
6  the  brethren  visit  them  in  their  huts  and  tents,  and  speak 

*  friendly  with  them  and  their  children,  they  by  this  means 

*  obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  Little  kind- 
A  nesses,  by  which  a  pleasing  service  is  done  them,  render 
6  them  by  degrees  more  confident,  p.  15.  It  is  not  advisable 
c  that  the  brethren  seek  to  gain  them,  by  making  presents; 
e  as  such  practice  may  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  and 
‘  give  occasion  to  insincerity.  The  brethren  are  not  advised 


*No  such  regulation  exists.  Texts  of  Scripture  are  annually  appointed  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  which  are  generally  made  use  of  in  the  morning  and  evening  de¬ 
votions.  R. 

f  This  applies- only  to  the  Missionaries,  otherwise  there  is  no  community  of  goods 
among  the  Brethren.  “  The  earnings  and  profits  of  the  Missionaries  are  brought 
“  into  one  cash  account ;  and  what  is  required  for  the  whole,  or  wanted  ior  in* 
“  dividuals,  is  taken  from  thence,  but  it’  a  sufficiency  should  not  arise  from  this 
u  management,  the  Board  of  Missions  supplies  what  is  wanted. ’’  Instructions  to 
Missionaries,  p.  11.  R. 
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4  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  by  means  of  an  inter- 
4  preter.  Such  a  person  generally  understands  no  more  of  the 
4  language  than  what  occurs  in  common  life  and  trade,  but 
4  this  is  not  sufficient,  p.  16.  When  the  brethren  shall  have 
4  learned  the  language  sufficiently  to  be  understood,  their  tes- 
4  timony  is  to  begin  with  Jesus  Christ — they  set  forth  his  love 

*  to  man,  to  be  so  inexpressibly  great,  that  he  became  him- 
4  self  a  man  for  our  sake,  to  deliver  us  from  all  evil,  and  to 

*  make  us  happy  here  and  hereafter.  They  testify  to  them, 
4  that  he,  out  of  love  to  man,  endured  even  the  most  cruel 
4  death,  and  shed  his  blood  that  we  might  obtain  eternal  life. 

*  They  extol  him  as  the  most  kind,  most  benign  and  gracious 
4  Saviour  whose  delight  is  to  do  good  unto  men.  p.  17.  This 
4  done,  they  tell  them  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

*  who  dwells  in  heaven,  and  whom  no  man  knows  but  his  only 
4  begotten  Son,  and  those  who  receive  his  Son  by  faith  as 

*  their  Lord  and  Saviour — that  he  delivered  up  his  well-beloved 

*  Son  to  suffering  and  death,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
4  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  &e.  The  heathen 

*  are  further  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
4  Ghost ;  that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  is  sent  by 
4  Christ ;  that  he  takes  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  who 
4  by  faith  receives  Jesus  Christas  his  Lord  and  Saviour;  that 
4  he  teaches  us  rightly  to  understand  the  words  of  the  testimony 
4  of  Jesus,  &c.  p.  18.  If  the  missionaries  find  persons  in  whom 
4  a  beginning  appears  to  be  made,  which  indeed  at  times  con- 
6  sistsonly  in  their  shewing  a  desire  to  hear  more,  such  people 
4  are  taken  apart  and  receive  a  more  distinct  instruction,  p.  21. 
4  The  custom  to  delay  the  baptism  of  heathen  until  they  have 
4  learned  by  heart  so  many  questions  and  answers,  which  they 
4  are  to  repeat  previous  to  their  being  admitted  to  baptism,  is 

not  to  be  recommended.  But  yet  some  instruction  is  required, 
4  and  if  brethren  think  proper  to  try  if  the  catechumens  have 
4  rightly  comprehended  it ;  this  may  be  done  some  days  before 
4  the  baptism.  But  this  much  every  one  ought  to  know,  who 
4  desires  to  be  baptized,  44  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  manifested 
4  to  his  heart,  not  only  his  depravity,  but  also  Jesus  Christ 
4  who  saves  us  from  our  sins.”  p.  22,  23-  The  holy  communion 
4  belongs  to  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  are  baptized. 
4  But  St.  Paul  would  not  have  any  one  venture  to  it,  who  lived 
4  at  the  same  time  in  the  practice  of  things  inconsistent  with 
4  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour.  It  is  premised,  with 
4  respect  to  the  heathen  congregations,  that  the  labourers 
4  should  have  thorough  knowledge  of  every  member.  The 
4  heathen  need  not  be  instructed  more  particularly  in  the 
4  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  than  according  to  the  words 
4  of  Juses  and  the  apostle  Paul.’  p.  25,  26. 
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We  have  lengthened  our  observations  on  this  subject  to  an 
extent  apparently  disproportioned  to  the  task  of  refuting  an 
erroneous  statement,  in  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  not  merely 
from  a  wish  to  vindicate  the  missionaries  from  an  aspersion, 
which  we  are  confident  they  do  not  merit,  but  because  the 
effects  pf  Christianity  upon  converted  heathen,  afford  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  unanswerable  proofs  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  really  performs  that  change  in  the  human  soul  which  it 
professes;  a  proof  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  deduce,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  objections  of  opponents,  in  countries  where 
a  sense  of  honour,  decorum,  and  interest  operate  on  the 
conduct.  The  change,  from  a  state  of  the  most  degraded 
barbarism,  to  a  degree  of  civilization  which  must  put  the 
pretensions  of  an  European  social  cultivation  to  the  blush, 
has  been  effected  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
in  nations  the  most  widely  dissimilar  that  inhabit  the  globe. 
The  value  of  this  argument  in  the  cause  of  vital  religion  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  too  great  to  suffer  a  Prussian  philosopher  to  dis¬ 
guise  and  conceal  it  by  a  bold  untruth,  a  la  Frederic  or  a  la 
Voltaire. 

,  From  Bavians  kloof  Mr.  Lichtenstein  and  his  companions 
proceeded  by  Zwellendam,  Zoetemelks  river  and  Gaurits  river 
to  Mossel  Bay.  On  the  road  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ob» 
serving  that  curious  phenomenon  by  which  the  image  of  dis¬ 
tant  objects  is  apparently  elevated  above  its  real  situation,  and 
pictured  in  the  air  above  the  horizon,  while  the  objects  them¬ 
selves  are  really  beneath  it-  Whether  our  author  is  right  in 
confounding  this  appearance  with  the  mirage  or  looming  of  the 
land,  and  the  Fata  Morgana  we  much  doubt.  At  Mossel  Bay 
he  examined  the  caves  already  described  by  Mr.  Barrow,  and 
is  at  considerable  pains  to  render  it  probable  that  the  shells 
with  which  the  floor  of  one  of  them  is  covered,  were  brought  v 
thither  by  Hottentots,  and  not  by  birds.  More  important  is 
the  information  respecting  the  excellent  oysters  with  which  the 
Bay  abounds,  though  the  Professor  is  unwilling  to  give  them 
his  unqualified  approbation,  ‘  some  were,  however,  we  agreed, 
too  large  and  too  fat,  we  were  even  obliged  to  divide  them, 
they  were  so  large  that  they  could  not  be  swallowed  at  once  !’ 
Having  overcome  this  difficulty  the  company  crossed  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Outeniqualand,  and  descended  the  Kaman’s  cleft,  a 
romantic  pass,  which  has  furnished  our  author  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  descriptions  of  scenery. 

‘  This  cleft  or  ravine  is  one  of  the  narrowest  and  deepest  in  the  whole 
colony.  It  stretches  southward  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  coast, 
collecting  in  its  progress  many  mountain  streams.  It  seems  like  a  gulpii 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  itself  to  preclude  for  ever  all  intercourse 
between  two  countries.  On  each  side  is  a  plain  rising  to  a  vast  height 
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above  the  sea,  and  looking  on  either  hill  over  to  the  other,  from  any  opening 
in  the  woods  by  which  they  are  overgrown,  it  would  be  impossible  at  the 
distance  only  of  a  few  paces  to  conceive  them  separated  by  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  chasm.  Yet  the  industry  of  man  has  even  subdued  this  vast  barrier 
of  nature,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  presented,  opened  a  path 
through  the  very  barrier  itself,  and  that  not  only  such  as  may  serve  for  the 
foot  of  the  wanderer,  but  will  even  admit  of  its  being  passed  by  object* 
of  the  bulk  of  a  loaded  waggon. 

*  At  first  the  road  goes  very  much  up  and  down  ;  and  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  point,  the  guide  recommends  as  a  measure  of  prudence  to  dismount, 
and  continue  the  way  on  foot.  A  steep  height  is  then  ascended,  rising  ii> 
the  midst  of  the  cleft,  which  had  hitherto  closed  the  view,  and  when 
arrived  at  the  top,  the  way  turns  suddenly  to  the  right,  at  a  point 
where  a  prospect  is  presented  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  perhaps 
the  traveller  will  meet  v/ith  nothing  similar  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  monstrous  gulph  is  now  directly  beneath,  and  at  the  depth  of  a 
thousand  feet  below  him  the  mountain  torrent  roars  over  its  stony  bed  » 
the  walls^by  which  it  is  enclosed  are  thickly  overgrown  with  dark-leaved 
trees,  which  cast  around  singular  and  confused  shadows,  their  branches 
almost  closing  over  the  stream,  and  scarcely  leaving  any  spaces,  through 
which  the  dark  waters  with  their  white  foam  can  be  seen.  The  road  now 
descends,  and  after  having  crossed  the  stream,  ascends  again  a  height, 
which,  as  we  saw  it  from  this  point,  I  will  not  say  appeared  exceedingly 
steeps  it  actually  appeared  perpendicular ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend  by  what  force  .an  empty  waggon,  which  we  saw  coming  down, 
was  held  back,  so  that  it  was  not  precipitated  at  once  into  the  deep.  In 
looking  onwards  to  the  right  the  eye  was  at  last  carried  to  the  vast  door 
through  which  the  river  rushes  into  the  sea.  Two  overhanging  rocks, 
the  tops  of  which  seemed  to  join  far  above  the  point  on  which  we  were 
standing,  form  this  door,  and  through  it  was  seen  the  wide-spread  ocean, 
the  farthest  beundary  of  which  that  the  eye  could  reach  was  on  this  fine 
serene  day  beautifully  blended  with  the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens.  Below, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  rushes  in  the  foaming  sea,  mingling  its  green 
waves  with  the  dark  brown  waters  of  the  torrent.’  pp.  190,  191. 

Continuing  their  route  by  the  Silver  river,  Zwart  river,  and 
the  Lake  of  Neisna,  to  Plettenberg’s  Bay,  they  had  frequent 
occasion  to  contemplate  the  ravages  committed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Caffres,  who  have  desolated  some  of  the  finest  situations 
in  the  colony.  The  Plettenberg’s  bay  appears  to  resemble  the 
other  bays  upon  the  coast,  but  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
yielded  a  more  than  usual  share  of  information  to  our  author. 
The  assistance  afforded  to  Mr.  Lichtenstein  in  his  botanical  and 
entomological  researches,  by  the  intelligence  and  experience 
of  the  6  post-holder,’  furnishes  his  fertile  genius  with  a  new 
idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  book-trade  in  his  country.  This 
is  no  other  than  to  send  a  German  to  ‘  travel  over  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  colonies  m  other  quarters  of  the  globe’— —^we  presume 
that  Mr.  Lichtenstein  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  in  Africa)  to 
collect  the  histories  of  his  dispersed  countrymen.  He  assures 
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that  he  c  might  thus  compose  a  very  thick  and  very  interest¬ 
ing'  volume,’  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  one  half  of  his  as¬ 
sertion.  After  a  stay  of  some  days  in  this  situation,  the  com¬ 
pany  crossed  the  Black  mountains  to  the  Lang  kloof,  and  soon 
after  met  with  the  first  CaffVes,  five  men  and  three  women,  who, 
according  to  their  own  expression  6  had  taken  a  walk  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  colonists.’  They  were  courteously  treated 
by  the  Commissary-general,  and  amused  his  company  by  a 
pantomimic  representation  of  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  a  concert  and  ball  ;  as  stiff,  disagreeable  and  hideous 
as  their  feats  of  arms  were  pleasing.  At  the  Lion’s  bush  the 
Professor  observed  an  instance  of  the  fascinating  power  of 
snakes  over  smaller  animals.  One  of  these  reptiles  was  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  mouse. 

*  The  poor  animal  was  just  at  its  hole,  when  it  seemed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  stop,  as  if  unable  to  proceed,  and  without  being  touched  by 
the  snake,  to  be  palsied  with  terror.  The  snake  had  raised  its  head  over 
jiim,  opened  its  mouth,  and  seemed  to  fix  its  eyes  stedfastly  upon  him.  Both  \ 
remained  still  awhile,  but  as  soon  as  the  mouse  made  a  motion,  as  if 
he  would  fly,  the  head  of  the  snake  followed  the  movement  immediate¬ 
ly,  as  if  he  would  stop  his  way.  This  sport  lasted  four  or  five  minutes 
till  my  approach  put  an  end  to  it :  the  snake  then  snapped  up  his  prey 
hastily,  and  glided  away  with  it  into  a  neighbouring  bush,  where  I  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  get  at  him  and  kill  him.’  p.  221 . 

Mr.  Lichtenstein  and  two  of  his  companions  left  the  grand 
caravan  to  explore  the  lead  mine  on  Van  Shade’s  river,  but 
bis  description  is  hardly  intelligible.  Specimens  which  he 
brought  to  Europe,  were  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  and  found 
to  be  a  sulpburet  of  lead,  containing  53  per  cent  of  that 
metal  and  a  trifling  proportion  of  silver;  but  the  expense  of 
carriage,  fuel,  &c.  render  it  improbable  that  it  can  be  work¬ 
ed,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  with  any  advantage  to 
the  proprietors. 

At  Algoa  bay  the  establishment  of  Vander  Kemp  naturally 
attracted  the  Professor’s  attention  ;  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
the  slender  success  of  the  missionary  presented  no  very  im¬ 
posing  appearance,  and  of  course  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  his  antipathy  to  this  class  oLmen.  He  appears 
however  to  have  been  so  far  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  this  worthy 
veteran,  as  to  moderate  his  expressions  of  hatred  and  scorn,  and 
even  to  intersperse  sentiments  of  admiration  and  esteem 
though  so  qualified  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  sincere. 

‘  On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Algoa  bay  the  Commissary-general 
received  a  visit  from  Vander  Kemp.  In  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
morning  we  saw  a  waggon,  such  as  is  used  in  husbandry,  drawn  by 
lour  meagre  oxen,  coming  slowly  along  the  sandy  downs.  Vander  Kemp 
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sat  upon  a  plank  laid  across  it,  without  a  hat,  his  venerable  bald  head 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  He  was  dressed  in  a  thread¬ 
bare  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  without  shirt,  neckcloth,  or 
stockings,  and  leather  sandals  bound  upon  his  feet,  the  same  as  are 
worn  by  the  Hottentots.  The  Commissary-general  hastened  to  meet 
and  receive  him  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  he  descended  from  his  car, 
and  approached  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  presenting  to  our  view 
a  tall,  meagre,  yet  venerable,  figure.  In  his  serene  countenance  might 
be  traced  remains  of  former  beauty,  and  in  his  eye,  still  full  of  fire,  was 
plainly  to  be  discerned  the  powers  of  mind  which  had  distinguished  his 
early  years.  Instead  of  the  usual  salutations,  he  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  upon  our  Chief  and  his  company,  and 
the  protection  of  heaven  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey.  He  then 
accompanied  us  into  the  house,  when  he  entered  into  conversation  freely 
upon  many  subjects,  without  any  superciliousness  or  affected  solemnity.’ 

p.  237* 

Yet  a  few  lines  before  he  complains  of  the  c  over-pious 
spirit  and  proud  humility’  of  the  same  person,  and  after  de¬ 
scribing  the  settlement  in  the  most  despicable  terms,  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  observations. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  Vander  Kemp  is  of  little  value  as  a  missionary, 
partly  because  he  is  a  mere  enthusiast,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
idea  of  conversion  ;  partly  because  he  is  too  learned,  that  is  to  say,  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to  turn  the  attention 
even  of  a  raw  Hottentot  to  them.  Thence  comes  his  total  neglect  of 
husbandry  and  all  mechanical  employments,  though  these  are  the°arts  in 
which  his  disciples  must  be  instructed  if  he  would  make  them  really 
happy  ;  thence  also  the  perverted  view  he  takes  of  the  conduct  which 
the  colonists  ought  to  observe  with  regard  to  his  institution,  since  he 
considers  them  as  bound  to  assist  in  its  support.’  p.  239. 

That  Mr.  Lichtenstein  thus  undervalues  the  exertions  of 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  men,  might  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  difference  of  religious  opinion,  and  of  a  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  did  not  permit  the  worthy  Missionary’s  charac¬ 
ter  to  unfold  in  its  true  colours  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Professor  ;  and  though  we  noticedahis  illiberally  with  regret, 
we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  tax  his  conduct  with  any^  se¬ 
verer  appellation.  We  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  the  third 
part  of  his  work  entitled  ‘  Description  of  the  Caffre  tribe  of 
Koossas, — Fragment  from  the  Journal  of  General  Janssens, 
—our  own  journey  along  the  borders  of  the  Caffre  country’ 
to  Graff  Reynet,’  when  we  perceived  to  our  no  small  sur- 
prize  that  the  most  material  observations,  and  nearly  every 
word  of  the  Appendix,  containing  ‘  Remarks  upon  the  Ian  - 
guage  of  the  Koossas  and  a  Vocabulary’  coincide  with  the 
accounts  of  this  c  worthless  missionary’ this  ‘  mere  enthusiast’ 
as  published  in  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society  .* 
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He  mentions  indeed  having  seen  a  translation  of  this  report, 
and  also  that  Vander  Kemp  was  unwearied  in  answering  the 
questions  that  he  put  to  him;  now  the  parallel  passages 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  has  made  the  most  un¬ 
reserved  use  of  the  contents  of  his  work,  in  whatever  way 
he  may  have  obtained  them  ;  how  much  besides  belongs  to 
the  venerable  missionary  we  do  not  profess  to  decide^ — but 
we  think  it  perfectly  necessary  further  to  contrast  the  character 
of  the  Missionary  Vander  Kemp  and  Professor  Lichtenstein. 

The  original  matter  of  the  third  part  contains  chiefly  an 
account  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Caffre  Monarch  Geika  and 
his  rebellious  chiefs,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch 
government  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another.  Thanks  to 
Governor  Janssen’s  journal,  Alberti’s  account  of  the  Caffres, 
and  Vander  Kemp’s  report,  this  section  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein’s 
work  is  both  valuable  and  interesting.  We  had  marked 
several  passages  as  specimens,  but  the  length  to  which  we 
have  already  extended  our  remarks,  prevents  us  from  say¬ 
ing  more  than  that  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  dullness 
and  prejudices  of  the  author,  adds  considerably  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  important  colony;  and  that  the  translation 
from  evident  haste,  is  frequently  incorrect  and  occasionally 
erroneous. 


Art.  II.  An  Address  to  the  Public ,  on  an  important  Subject,  connected 

with  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company..  By 

Robert  Hall,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  30.  Price  Is.  6d.  Conder.  1313* 

TT  would  be  an  unnecessary,  and  an  officious  labour,  to  go 
1  into  a  lengthened  notice  of  a  tract,  so  certain  as  this,  to 
have  an  extensive  circulation,  so  little  capable,  from  the  com¬ 
pression  of  its  matter,  of  abridgement,  and  so  little  needing 
any  .commentary. 

If  any  thing  could  effectually  rebuke  the  madness  of  that 
false  patriotism,  (egotism  in  another  and  more  self-deluded 
shape)  which  extols  every  thing  in  English  character  and  po¬ 
licy,  as  the  very  royalty  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  magna¬ 
nimity,  one  should  think  it  would  be  the  fact,  that  such  an  ad¬ 
dresses  this  can  be  pertinent,  can  be  seriously  necessary,  at 
this  time — an  address  which,  as  to  its  object,  though  not  in  its 
mode  of  pleading,  might  seem  calculated  for  a  state  emeiging, 
with  extremely  partial,  or  rather  incipient  conviction,  from 
Paganism,  and  far  from  being  yet  tranquillized  from  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  affright,  excited  by  the  Christian  innovation.  But 
this  observation  may  seem  to  imply,  that  the  state  of  ibis  coun¬ 
try  is  the  direct  reverse  of  this  description  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  necessity  of  such  an  address  evinces  not  only  something 
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very  wicked,  but  something  utterly  absurd  and  monstrous. 
This  serves  to  shew  the  deceptiveness  of  that  habit  of  thought 
and  speech,  by  which  we  take  a  nation  as  a  great  complex  in¬ 
dividual,  and  regard  this  collective  being,  as  of  this,  or  of 
that  religion.  We  must  resolve  this  great  living  mass  into  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  the  plain  truth  is,  that  though  there  are  many 
Christians  in  our  nation,  it  is  but  foolish  to  call  it  a  Christian 
nation.  An  address  like  this  may  help,  together  with  many 
other  far  more  rigorous  tests,  in  the  way  of  discrimination. 
The  necessity  of  it  shews,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  though  not  coming  under  the  denomination  of  Pagans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  very  strict  definition,  have  not  any  such  knowledge 
of  the  true  religion,  and  do  not  regard  it  with  any  such  favour, 
as  to  feel  the  least  horror  of  the  grossest  Heathenism,  or  the 
least  disapprobation  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  most  peaceful,  benevolent,  and  rational  schemes  for  its 
expulsion  from  the  earth.  All  such  persons,  if  not  properly 
Pagans,  are  just  so  much  worse  than  Pagans,  as  they  differ 
from  them  in  opinions,  and  would  support  a  system  of  delu¬ 
sions  and  abominations,  in  which  they  do  not  even  believe. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  on  a  term,  exactly  descriptive  of 
this  class  of  persons,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  find  a  term 
sufficiently  opprobrious;  but  at  any  rate,  let  them  not  be  ex¬ 
postulated  with  as  inconsistent  Christians.  There  is  no  such 
connexion  between  them  and  Christianity,  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  suspend  and  weaken,  in  observations  on  their  incon¬ 
sistency  and  absurdity,  the  full  and  ponderous  condemnation 
of  their  depravity. 

But  can  it  be,  that  many  of  our  countrymen  are  the  just  sub¬ 
jects  of  such  a  charge  ?  The  answer  is,  that  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  peaceful  propagation  of  Christianity  among  our  idolatrous 
subjects  in  the  East,  has  been  regarded  with  hostility,  and  very 
considerably  opposed  and  obstructed  by  the  arm  of  power, 
this  chargd  falls  on  the  majority  of  the  people,  who 
have  a  judgment  and  a  will  in  this  nation,  or  its  ruling 
powers  have  not  represented  its  prevailing  and  better  mo¬ 
ral  character,  but  have  felt  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  smaller  and  the  worse  portion  of  the  community. 
There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Hall’s  tract,  which  appears  to 
assert  the  latter  part  of  this  alternative  to  have  been  the  fact. 
After  recounting,  as  contemporary  with  the  illiberal  conduct 
towards  Indian  missions  the  several  institutions  operating, 
with  much  popularity,  and  under  high  patronage,  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  bible  through  the  world,  he 
says, 

*  When  posterity  shall  compare  the  conduct  we  are  reprobating  with 
these  facts,  how  great  their  astonishment  to  find  the  piety  of  the  nation 
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htfs  suffered  itself  to  He  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  few  individuals,  the  open 
or  disguised  enemies  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  !  It  is  impossible,  in  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  mistake  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  British  people,  or  not  to  perceive,  that  the  illustrious 
associations  already  mentioned,  are  entitled,  on  a  question  of  this  nature, 
to  he  considered  as  its  genuine  and  legitimate  organ/  p.  23. 

Now,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  language  to  esti¬ 
mate  too  low  the  measure  of  real  disinterested  favour,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  at  any  time,  obtains  from  that  class  of  mor¬ 
tals,  who  have  the  most  power  over  the  condition  of  the  rest, 
yet  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  compliment  here  paid,  at 
the  expense  of  a  section  of  that  class,  to  the  piety  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  ‘the  real  sentiments  of  the  British  people.’  It  would  be 
rather  an  excess  of  Christian  compliance,  to  infer  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Bible  and  Bartlett’s  Buildings  Societies,  or 
even  speeches  for  them,  a  national  disapprobation  of  the  temper, 
manifested  by  the  supreme  authority  (for  it  is  idle  to  affect 
to  rest  the  weight  of  the  charge  any  lower)  towards  the  under¬ 
takings  for  christianizing  the  Hindoos  ;  it  would  be  too  much 
complaisance,  if  the  nation  has  shewn  no  disposition  to  avail 
itself  of  the  present  occasion  for  avowing  any  such  sentiments 
in  a  way,  bearing  directly  on  the  subject.  A  very  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  British  people;  a  portion,  which  it 
would  be  quite  as  fair  to  take,  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  above-mentioned  societies,  as  representative  of  the 
national  mind,  has  just  been  pouring  in  petitions  for  changes 
in  the  Indian  system  ;  and,  with  one  honourable  exception, 
(we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  more)  have  these  mo¬ 
vers  of  amendment  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  one  word 
about  the  freedom  of  Christian  enterprize  in  India  ! 

In  adverting  to  the  two  great  societies,  our  author  makes  a 
brief,  but  splendid  display  of  the  combination  of  exalted  cha¬ 
racters  they  comprehend  ; — in  the  Bible  Society  ‘  statesmen, 
nobles,  and  prelates,  have  enrolled  their  names,  emulous  of 
the  honour  of  advancing  to  the  utmost,  the  noble  design  of  the 
institution  ‘  the  Bartlett’s  Buildings  Society  includes,  in  the 
list  of  its  members,  every  bishop,  and  every  dignified  eccle¬ 
siastic  in  the  realm/  The  reference  to  these  societies,  with 
all  this  high  patronage  and  co-operation,  represents  them  as 
virtually  declaring  the  national  sentiment,  with  respect  to  a 
perfect  freedom  of  religious  exertions  in  India  ;  now,  many  of 
these  elevated  personages  are  the  holders  of  a  place  in  cer¬ 
tain  great  assemblies,  where  it  was  their  right,  and  we  might 
have  fancied  their  duty,  to  provoke  an  enquiry  concerning  the 
intolerance  they  are  here  as  sumed  to  have  abhorred,  ana  to  pro¬ 
pose  those  measures  which  it  is  here  assumed  they  must  have 
deemed  to  be  demanded  by  justice,  and  even  by  decency,  for 
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the  protection  of  the  peaceable  diffusion  of  Christian  truth. 
When  has  this  been  done  ?  If  this  has  not  been  done,  is  it  not 
too  evident,  that  the  constituting  of  a  part  of  those  excellent 
societies  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  zealous  hostility 
against  the  intolerant  spirit  that  has  been  exhibited,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Christianity  in  India  ;  and  it  would  follow  that,  unless 
we  could  be  guilty  of  the  discourtesy,  and  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  most  exalted  portion  of  those  associations  to 
have  less  liberality  and  piety  than  the  other  members,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  societies  cannot  be  an  evidence  of  any  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  in  the  4  British  people’  opposed  to  the  into¬ 
lerance  in  question. 

Mr.  Hall  does  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  very  many  per¬ 
sons  who  are  willing  to  be  numbered  among  the  friends  of 
those  societies  would  have  asked  for  no  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  being  even  their  duty  to  refuse  all  favour  to  the 
projects  of  Hindoo  conversion,  than  that  they  were  disliked 
by  the  powers  paramount. 

These  slight  observations  are  made  from  the  conceived  pro¬ 
priety  of  protesting  against  the  employment,  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  worthy  and  religious  objects  ;  of  any  expedients  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  cajolery.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  in  recent  times,  not  a  few  of  them  have  greatly  offended 
in  this  way.  It  seems  coming  fast  towards  a  legitimate  prac¬ 
tice,  in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  these  objects,  to  distribute 
round  even  gross  personal  adulation,  and  to  return  it,  reci¬ 
procate  it,  and  multiply  it  in  endless  interchange.  Services 
-  comparatively  easy,  are  magnified  into  munificence  and  he¬ 
roism.  And  then  for  the  nation,  it  really  seems  to  be  thought 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
decorum  in  the  rhetoric  of  eulogy.  But  whatever  applauses 
4  the  British  people’  regarded  in  its  collective  capacity,  may 
have  merited  on  other  accounts,  it  would  be  better  to  take  no 
notice  of  its  claims  relatively  to  the  present  subject.  There 
is  plainly  no  proof,  we  should  think,  afforded  through  any 
thing  that  can  be  taken  as  its  ‘legitimate  organ’  or  represen¬ 
tative,  of  its  having  entertained  any  considerable  anxiety  for 
tne  freedom  and  success  of  the  attempts  in  question,  or  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  lofty  authorities  that  have  shewn  so  little  fa¬ 
vour.  Nevertheless,  it  will  he  sure  to  arrogate,  as  a  people, 
the  merit  of  both  the  origination  and  the  success  of  these  un¬ 
dertakings,  when  their  results  shall  have  attained  a  magnitude 
of  which  a  nation  may  be  proud.  A  nation,  even  of  infidels, 
would  be  very  capable  of  pluming  itself  on  any  signally  able 
and  triumphant  achievements,  in  even  the  Christian  cause, 
of  the  very  men  it  might  originally  have  driven  ignominiously 
from  its  community,  as  wretched  fanatics,  not  to  be  tolerated 
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in  the  use  of  the  air  and  sunshine  of  the  same  region  of  the 
globe. 

If  the  individual  and  national  flatteries,  by  which  good  men 
are  come  so  much  into  the  habit  of  reinforcing  their  better 
means  of  promoting  religion,  be  really  not  grown  to  an  ex¬ 
cess  which  requires  some  such  protest,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  have  occupied  these  pages  otherwise  than  with  that  brief 
indication  to  which  we  now  proceed,  of  the  arguments  of  this 
tract,  of  which  there  cannot  well  be  a  stronger  general-expres¬ 
sion  of  praise,  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer. 

One  of  the  first  matters  in  the  address,  is  an  explicit  and  un¬ 
restricted  assertion  of  the  principle  of  toleration,  as  applicable 
to  the  superstitions  of  our  eastern  subjects.  Assuredly,  the 
persons  composing  the  Protestant  missionary  fraternities  in 
India,  are  little  likely  ever  to  have  the  most  distant  idea  of 
acting  in  contravention  to  this  principle.  They  are  too  well 
satisfied  of  the  final  efficacy  of  truth,  enforced  by  an  Almighty 
power,  to  have  any  disposition  to  prompt  the  government, 
(even  if  it  were  at  all  likely  they  should  ever  have  any  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  favour  or  influence  with  it)  to  any  direct 
interference  of  power  for  the  abolition  of  these  supersti¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  our  author  cannot  mean  to  assert 
the  principle  in  an  absolutely  unlimited  form,  as  perfectly 
clear  of  all  questions  and  claims  of  moral  legislation,  discretion, 
and  policy.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  and  even  still  more  easy, 
to  cite  from  the  records  of  fact,  many  such  modes  of  super¬ 
stition,  as  though  matters  of  conscience  with  those  that  prac¬ 
tised  them,  no  wise  or  good  man  could  wish  a  government  to 
tolerate,  if  it  had  power  enough  to  suppress  them.  Nothing 
was  more  really  and  solemnly  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the 
Mexicans,  than  their  ripping  open  human  beings  alive,  and 
cutting  out  their  hearts,  as  offerings  to  Huitzilopochtli  and 
Tezcatripoka,  (this  is  evinced  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
in  the  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz)  but  we  suppose  no  man*'  will 
reckon  it  among  the  crimes  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  that 
one  of  the  first  exertions  of  their  cruelly  acquired  power,  was 
to  demolish  the  temples  of  these  gods,  and  denounce  death  to 
the  perpetrators  of  such  worship.  And  though  we  are  not 
informed  of  any  thing  quite  so  infernal  as  this  in  the  Pagan 
ritual  of  India,  yet  there  are  several  practices,  the  positive 
appointments,  or  at  least,  the  long  established  and  venerated 
customs  of  the  c  national  religion,7  authoritative  therefore  on 

*  Excepting,  perhaps,  two  or  three  wretched  pagan  pamphleteers  of 
this  country,  who  furiously  raved,  four  or  five  years  since,  against  the 
flagrant  enormity  in  our  missionaries,  of  presuming  to  preach  against  the 
c  venerable  and  sacred  institutions’  of  the  Hindoo  idolaters. 
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the  judgment  and  conscience  of  its  devotees,  which,  we  presume, 
the  truest  friends  of  religious  liberty  will,  nevertheless,  justify 
the  government  for  putting  down  by  force,  at  some  future 
period,  when  it  shall  be  strong  enough.  Has  it  not,  indeed, 
been  already  applauded  for  its  commencement  in  this  line  of 
operation,  in  the  penal  interdiction  of  the  sacrifice  of  infants 
at  Saugor?  a  practice,  which  the  acknowledgement  of  some 
Brahmins,  that  it  was  not  enjoined  in  the  sacred  books,  did 
not  suddenly  cause  to  lose  its  religious  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude.  And  when  the  government  shall  some  time  here¬ 
after  attain  the  power  and  courage  to  put  an  end,  by  peremp¬ 
tory  enactment,  to  the  burning  of  widows,  or  even  to  quell 
the  furies  and  abominations  ot  Juggernaut,  we  imagine  the 
ineffable  contempt  of  enlightened  and  humane  persons,  will  be 
the  reward  of  any  declaimer,  retrospectively  against  the  into - 
lerance,  that  shall  have  swept  so  much  of  the  blackest  remaining 
materials  of  hell  fro nj  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  what  is 
the  object  and  use  of  the  very  institution  of  civil  government 
among  mankind  ?  If  its  absolutely  primary  objects  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  establishment  in  splendour  of  what  is 
termed  a  court,  and  the  raising  of  taxes,  we  should  think  that 
next,  at  any  rate,  should  be  the  concern  of  rendering  effective 
throughout  the  community,  a  few  of  the  most  fundamental 
laws  of  natural  morality,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase, — -such 
as  that  men  should  not  (except  in  the  honourable  estate  of  war) 
he  employed  in  cutting  one  another  in  pieces,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  in  such  outrageous  exhibitions  of  gross¬ 
ness,  as  must  prevent  the  possible  existence  of  decency,  or  any 
of  the  virtues  akin  to  it,  in  the  community.  To  allow  such 
crimes  and  nuisances  to  protect  themselves  by  the  name  of  re¬ 
ligion,  would  be  like  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  policy 
of  a  dark  age,  which  in  these  countries,  allowed  marauders 
and  murderers  at  once  to  find  a  sanctuary,  and  make  a  den  in 
the  churches.  On  this  principle  the  priests  of  a  heathen  god 
have  only  to  proclaim  the  divine  approbation,  or  requirement 
of  any  vice  or  crime  it  may  be  their  taste  to  practise,  or  their 
interest  to  promote,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  at  once  from  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  civil  authority.  To  object  here,  as  a 
plea  for  the  impunity  of  the  older  and  established  immora¬ 
lities  of  superstition,  that  this  new  promulgation  would  be  a 
mere  piece  of  wicked  deception,  would  be  trifling  ;  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  or  a  philosophic  government,  knows  that  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  accumulation  of  deceptions  j  and  this  new  one. 
coming  out  with  all  the  authority  of  a  class  reputedly  sacred, 
may  have  speedily  taken  possession  of  the  belief  and  ■ 
science  of  a  credulous  and  depraved  people, — which  state  oir 
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possession  forms  the  only  plea  against  an  interference  by  force, 
with  the  longer  established  abominations. 

Though  the  author  of  the  Address  declares  for  tolerating, 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  monstrous,  and  as  im¬ 
politic  as  impious,  in  the  authorities  of  this  nation,  to  act  as 
if  they  really  preferred  the  Hindoo  paganism,  and  to  exhibit, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  6  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  a  country,  under  the  government  of  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  that  religion  is  the  only  one  that  is  discounte¬ 
nanced  and  suppressed.’  The  Hindoos,  .  he  says,  will  but 
think  the  worse  of  us  for  our  displaying  among  them  that  fine 
deistical  liberality,  (or,  as  we  should  think  it  might,  with  even 
more  philosophical  correctness,  be  denominated,  atheistical) 
which  regards  all  religions  as  equal.  But  here  it  is  rather  a 
question,  whether  we  have  given  them  just  cause  for  any 
such  bad  opinion  of  us  :  they  may  know  that  we  have  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  very  distinct  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  restrain  the  dissemination  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
them,  and  they  must  know  that  we  iiave,  in  a  direct  and  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  patronized  and  encouraged  their  superstitions, 
for  which,  if  they  are  not  grateful,  they  are  unworthy  of  the 
fraternity,  and  have  little  profitted  by  the  writings  of  a  Major 
Scott  Waring,  whose  warm  feelings  we  recollect  to  have  been 
poured  out  in  eulogy  of  this  pious  munificence. 

Notwithstanding  the  fanaticism  of  the  Hindoos,  Mr.  H. 
observes,  they  are  practically  tolerant,  so  that  no  danger  of 
tumult  and  insurrection  will  attend  the  peaceable  efforts  of 
Christian  teachers  among  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  im¬ 
punity  of  the  missionary  exertions  of  former  ages,  by  the  proof 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  wicked  representations,  that  some  late 
disturbances  among  them  were  partly  the  result  of  indignation 
at  our  schemes,  for  their  conversion;  and  by  the  fact,  that  even 
the  most  zealous  and  proselyting  Christians  may  be,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Schwartz,  very  high  in  their  favour. 

He  observes,  it  is  now  quite  too  late  to  dream  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  true  religion  in  Hindoostan,  it  has  already  made 
too  deep  an  inroad,  and  acquired  too  many  native  disciples, 
and  even  advocates;  therefore, 

«  The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  decided,  is,  whether  its 
further  propagation  shall  be  left  solely  in s  the  hands  of  the  natives,  or 
whether  intelligent  and  respectable  Europeans,  who  come  more  imme¬ 
diately  into  contact  with  the  British  government,  and  in  whose  prudence 
and  experience  greater  confidence  may  be  reposed,  shall  be  allowed  to 
superintend  its  movements.  The  good  seed  having  struck  its  root  too 
deep  ever  to  be  extirpated,  the  only  alternative  is,  either  to  leave  it  to  its 
spontaneous  growth,  aided  by  the  labour  of  Hindoos,  or  to  place  it  under  a 
more  skilful  and  enlightened  cultivation.’ 
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The  author  briefly  dwells  on  the  benign  and  dignified  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  constrasted  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  the  palpable  effects,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the 
Hindoo  superstitions,  and  then  asks, 

‘  While  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  evinces  the  inseparable  al¬ 
liance  of  impurity  and  cruelty  with  the  worship  of  idols,  E  it  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  not  merely  to  witness  these  enormities, 
without  attempting  to  correct  them,  but  to  oppose  the  coirnnunication  of 
the  only  remedy  which  is  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  ?’ 

He  then  briefly  adverts,  with  great  animation  and  energy, 
to  the  indications  of  prophecy,  to  the  present  symptoms  of  a 
peculiar  crisis  in  the  moral  world,  and  ho  the  impotent  and 
foolish  presumption  of  a  conduct,  which  would  be  no  other  than 
an  attempt  to  4  contravene  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High.’ 

*  The  Master  of  the  universe  is  now  addressing  the  greatest  potentates 
in  the  language  of  an  ancient  oracle  ; — u  Be  wise  now,  ye  kings,  be  in¬ 
structed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.”  Encompassed  as  we  are  with  the  awe* 
ful  tokens  of  a  presiding  and  avenging  Providence,  dissolving  the  fabrics 
of  human  wisdom,  extinguishing  the  most  ancient  dynasties,  and  tearing 
up  kingdoms  by  the  roo- s,  it  would  be  the  height  of  infatuation  any  longer 
to  oppose  the  reign  of  God,  whose  purposes  will  pursue  their  career,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  human  policy,  which  must  either  yield  their  co-ope¬ 
ration,  or  be  broken  by  its  forced 

After  insisting  forcibly  on  the  infallible  operation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  far  as  it  shall  progressively  be  effectually  com¬ 
municated  to  our  heathen  subjects  in  the  east,  to  render 
them  grateful  and  faithful  to  our  government,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  this,  considered  on  the  mere  ground  of  policy,  de¬ 
rives  additional  importance  from  the  jealousy  and  envy  with 
which  our  powerful  European  enemies  regard  our  eastern  ac¬ 
quisitions,  and  the  persevering  eagerness  with  which  they 
will  look  out  for  any  means  of  competition  or  mischief  in 
that  quarter,— Mr.  H.  makes  some  reflections  on  4  the  pro¬ 
bable  intention  of  providence  in  opening  so  extensive  a  com¬ 
munication  betwixt  Europe,  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
idolatry,  and  more  especially  in  subjecting  such  immense 
territories  in  the  East  to  the  British  arms.’  And,  he  says, 
6  we  can  conceive  no  end  more  worthy  of  the  Deity  in 
these  momentous  changes  than  to  facilitate  the  propagation 
of  true  religion.’  He  lightly  scouts  any  such  fancy,  if  it 
were  possible  any  one  should  entertain  it,  as  that  the  mar¬ 
vellously  rapid  extension  of  our  conquests  and  power  in 
India,  Here  traced  in  a  brief  and  glowing  description,  is 
the  consequence  of  a  blind  predilection  and  favouritism  in 
the  Supreme  governor  to  this  country  and  its  grandeur,  as 
it  is  called, — c  a  motive  too  puerile  to  satisfy  the  requisitions 
of  human  reason,  much  more  to  limit  the  views  of  an  eternal 
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Blind.’  An  awful  responsibility  attends  a  trust  of  such  sur¬ 
passing  magnitude  as  a  4  direct  dominion  over  fifty  millions, 
and  a  paramount  influence  over  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
and  the  writer  fairly  acknowledges  that  the  extension  of 
our  power  has  been  in  some  respects  highly  beneficial  to 
them;  4  but  why5  he  asks,  4  in  the  series  of  improvements, 
has  Christianity  been  neglected  ?  Why  has  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  good  we  have  to  bestow,  been  hitherto 
fettered  and  restrained;  and  while  every  modification  of 
idolatry,  not  excepting  the  bloody  and  obscene  orgies  of 
Juggernaut,  has  received  support,  has  every  attempt  to  in¬ 
struct  the  natives  in  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace 
been  suppressed  ?  It  will  surely  appear  surprizing  to  posterity, 
that  a  nation,  glorying  in  the  purity  of  its  faith  as  its 
highest  distinction,  should  suffer  its  transactions  in  the  East 
to  be  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  as  though  it 
were  imagined  that  the  foundations  of  empire  could  be  laid 
only  in  apostary  and  impiety  ;  at  a  moment  too,  when  Europe, 
convulsed  to  its  centre,  beholds  these  frantic  erections 
swept  with  the  4  besom  of  destiuetion.’ — The  word  4  neglected,’ 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  extract,  is  perhaps  employed 
somewhat  inadvertently,  in  connexion  with  what  is  precisely 
the  object  of  the  Address ;  for  it  is  not  asked  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  any  thing  positive  toward  the  diffusion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  in  another  place  Mr.  H.  says,  4  whether  it  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  policy  for  the  British  government  to  employ 
any  part  of  its  resources  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  India,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss, 
while  its  friends  confine  their  views  to  a  simple  toleration, 
and  request  merely,  that  its  teachers  may  not  be  harrassed 
and  impeded  in  their  attempts  to  communicate  instruction 
to  the  natives.5  p.  15. 

ft  will  be  permitted  to  interpose  one  or  two  slight  re¬ 
marks.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  Mr.  H.  reprehends  the 
4  nation’  for  4  suffering  its  transactions  in  the  East  to  he 
characterized,  &c.  &c.’  Certainly  the  nation  deserves,  as 
we  have  already  shewn,  very  little  credit  for  Christian  zeal ; 
but  had  it  been  ever  so  zealously  affected  concerning  the 
subject  in  question,  has  the  writer,  or  will  the  readers  of 
the*  Address  have,  a  very  precise  conception  how  the  nation 
could  have  prevented  the  alleged  evil?  By  what  mode  of 
authority  could  it  interpose  ?  Is  not  our  author  perfectly 
aware  that  any  even  the  most  distant  approach  towards  such 
doctrines  as  an  invidious  comment  might  deduce  from  this 
word  4  suffer,’  however  fashionable  such  doctrines  might  once 
have  been,  among  a  race  of  stronger  spirits,  in  an  age  of 
heroes  and  philosophers,  has  been  of  late  years  regarded 
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and  avoided  with  extremest  horror,  especially  by  the  people 
of  theology? 

Again,  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  several  of  our  author’s  ex¬ 
pressions,  apparently  asserting  a  total  suppression  of  all  efforts 
to  impart  to  the  people  of  India  the  true  religion,  are  rather 
too  unqualified.  The  condition  of  this  great  enterprise  is  un¬ 
gracious  enough  ;  no  avowed  co-operator  in  the  cause  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  in  an  English  ship;  some  of  its  worthiest 
and  most  active  labourers  were,  some  years  back,  very  greatly 
obstructed  and  restrained  ;  and  to  this  hour  their  residence, 
and  the  prosecution  of  their  object,  in  the  British  Indian  do¬ 
minions,  have  been  continued  on  mere  precarious  sufferance ; 
they  are  thus  the  subjects,  in  truth  the  slaves,  of  an  arbitrary 
discretion,  dependent  on  the  temper  and  the  changes  of  a  local 
government,  in  a  great  degree  necessarily  despotic,  and  not 
necessarily  very  religious,  at  least  in  the  old  restricted  and 
exclusive  sense  of  the  term  religion  among  us.  Certainly  this 
is  a  condition  bad  enough,  for  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world  to  be  placed  in  by  the  ruling  powers  of  what  professes 
to  be  the  very  best,  and  by  many  degrees  the  best,  nation  in 
the  world.  But  nevertheless,  under  all  these  circumstances 
of  uncertainty,  hazard,  and  grievance,  the  missionary  opera¬ 
tions  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  actively  carried  on,  and 
without  much  vexatious  interference,  for  a  considerable  time 
past. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  it  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  place  for  Mr.  H.  to  take  account,  in  this  address,  of  any 
considerations  purely  political  or  financial,  yet,  as  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  in  effect ,  however  undesign- 
edly,  aid  popular  delusion,  it  is  to  be  wished  that,  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  envied  magnificence  of  our  Indian  acquisitions,  he 
had  thrown  in  some  cooling  and  cautionary  expression  to  re¬ 
mind  or  apprize  his  readers,  that  this  so  vaunted  and  so  en¬ 
vied  a  series  of  triumphs  has  been,  as  to  the  welfare  of  this 
nation,  but  a  melancholy  and  destructive  glory.  May  the  final 
benefit  of  the  conquest  to  the  natives  be  an  adequate  counter¬ 
balance,  in  the  general  account  of  the  interests  of  the  human 
race  ;  to  the  great,  and  as  yet  unmeasured  and  unfinished 
mischief  inflicted  by  it  on  both  the  moral  and  the  financial 
welfare  of  this  country.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  readers  of  this  address,  elated  still 
with  the  pomp  and  blazon  of  oriental  empire,  may  not  even 
yet  have  learnt,  from,  all  the  evidence  of  late  years  brought 
in  so  palpable  a  form  and  through  such  comparatively  fa¬ 
miliar  channels,  that  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  thing 
as  regarding  the  interests  of  this  nation  exclusively,  if  all 
the  attempts  to  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  ac- 
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tually  repelled  by  some  more  tremendous  and  efficient  spectre 
than  that  which  the  Portugueze  poet  feigns  to  have  risen, 
with  interdictive  menaces,  to  the  view  of  De  Gama. 

The  next  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  employed  in  shew¬ 
ing  that  liberty  of  conscience  means,  not  so  much  that 
freedom  of  private  opinion  which  indeed  no  government  can 
prevent,  as  the  absence  oi’all  restraint  in  the  communication 
of  opinions.  The  concluding  pages  are  bestowed  on  that 
notion,  advanced  a  few  years  back  by  several  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Indian  Missions,  but  especially  by  the  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  Major,  in' terms  of  abuse  and  rage,  that  Christians 
have  at  this  day  no  right  to  entertain  the  Apostolic  senti- 
timents  of  enmity  to  heathenism,  and  adopt  the  Apostolic 
enterprizes  of  conversion,  because  they  are  not  like  the 
Apostles,  possessed  of  miraculous  powers  for  giving  efficacy 
to  truth.  It  would  really  not  have  been  thought  that  so 
foolish  a  cavil  had  force  enough  in  it  to  be  capable  of 
being  refuted  with  such  acuteness  of  argument  and  felicity 
of  illustration.  It  appears  to  us  the  ablest  part  of  the 
performance,  and  if  the  whole  were  not  so  easy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  we  should  be  gratified  in  transcribing  the  last  three 
or  four  pages.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  enough  to  extract  about 
one. 

c  Had  such  supernatural  interpositions  never  accompanied  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  gospel,  it  had  wanted  its  credentials,  and  been  essentially 
defective  in  the  proof  of  its  divine  origination.  It  was  necessary  for  a 
new  dispensation,  when  first  ushered  into  the  world,  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses,  with  the  visible  signatures  of  a 
divine  hand,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  holy  religion  to  have  possessed 
them  in  a  variety  and  splendour  that  astonished  mankind,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  faith  and  obedience  of  all  future  ages.  At  its  entrance 
such  an  economy  was  requisite  to  prepare  the  way.  But  when  these 
miraculous  occurrences,  after  enduring  the  severest  scrutiny,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  favourable  to  investigation,  were  committed  to 
writing,  and  formed  a  compact  body  of  external  evidences ;  when  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Christian  faith  had  taken  its  place  among  the 
most  indubitable  of  recorded  facts,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be 
continually  repeating  the  same  proofs  ;  nor  consistent  with  the  majesty 
of  Heaven  to  be  ever  laying  the  foundation  afresh.  It  was  time  to 
assume  the  truth  of  religion  as  a  thing  proved/ 

*  To  demand  miracles  in  order  to  justify  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  Pagan  countries,  is  to  accuse  the  most  illustrious  missionaries  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  of  folly  and  credulity.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at  the  period  when  the 
foundation  of  the  church  was  laid  in  this,  and  in  other  European  countries, 
to  perceive  that  the  same  objections  which  are  made  to  the  present  efforts 
of  missionaries,  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  that  are  past/ 
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Art.  IV.  Poems ;  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Second  Edition,  with 
considerable  Additions.  8vo.  pp.  257.  Price  10s.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1811. 

Art.  V .  Narrative  Poems  on  the  Female  Character ,  in  the  various  Re¬ 
lations  of  Life .  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  8vo.  pp.  330.  Price 
10s.  6d.  Rivingtons.  1813. 

{^F  the  former  of  these  volumes,  we  have  already  noticed 
the  first  edition.  £  The  additional  Poems  in  this  edition,  ex¬ 
ceed  in  quantity  those  which  have  been  already  printed.’  p.  iv. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  characterize,  individually,  the  new 
pieces;  they  are  in  general  much  of  the  same  cast  as  the 
former, — unambitious  and  unoffending.  Miss  M.  is  never  tali 
(to  use  a  metaphor  of  Johnson’s)  and  she  never  walks  on  tip¬ 
toe  to  appear  so.  There  is  no  sublimity  in  the  volume,  and 
there  is  no  trash  that  was  meant  for  it.  The  author  appears 
to  have  put  her  own  feelings  of  the  moment  into  verse,  solely 
with  the  view  of  entertaining  herself,  and  not  to  have  thought 
the  jewels  of  sufficient  value  to  employ  much  pains  upon  the 
getting.  We  add  a  specimen  or  two.  * 

4  The  fairest  things  are  those  which  live, 

And  vanish  ere  their  name  we  give ; 

The  rosiest  clouds  in  evening’s  sky. 

Are  those  which  soonest  fade  and  fly; 

The  loveliest  hue  which  decks  the  rose, 

Is  when  the  mossy  buds  unclose, 

Half-opening  forth  with  smiling  air, 

Like  red  lips  of  my  lady  fair. 

*  The  balmiest  hour  the  seasons  bring, 

Is  that  which  summer  joins  to  spring  ; 

The  sweetest  moment  of  the  day. 

Is  when  the  grey  dawn  slides  away  ; 

The  brighest  rays  are  those  which  fly 
Through  April  showers,  and  dance,  and  die  ? 

Just  quivering  through  the  dewy  air, 

Like  eye-beams  of  my  lady  fair.’  pp.  107,  108. 

*  That  wall  so  rude  and  desolate 
A  half  dismantled  roof  supports ; 

Barr’d  is  th’  inhospitable  gate  ! 

The  long  rank  grass  defiles  the  courts. 

4  Those  chambers  open  to  the  day, 

With  casements  flapping  to  the  wind  ; 

They  shelter  now  the  bird  of  prey, 

Or  the  dark  out-casts  of  mankind  : 

4  For,  save  the  Gypsey’s  foot,  no  steps 
E’er  sound  upon  that  mouldering  stair; 

And,  as  it  sounds,  affrighted  leaps 
From  her  rude  form  the  startled  hare. 
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*  Still  herbs  and  flowers,  half  choak’d  with  weeds. 

The  garden’s  simple  boundaries  show; 

And  half  conceal’d  by  cluster’d  reeds. 

The  Gooseberries  stand  in  stunted  row; 

*  And  on  the  moss-grown  apple-tree, 

One  solitary  flower  expands  ; 

And  still  luxuriant,  gay,  and  free. 

Before  the  door  the  rose-bush  stands, 

*  I  gaze ;  and  mournful  o’er  my  brain 
The  thoughts  of  buried  comforts  press 

Comforts,  whose  ruins  still  retain 
Their  desolated  loveliness ! 

€  And  fancy  says — those  walls  so  bare 
Once  quiver’d  to  the  wood-fire’s  light ; 

And  many  a  happy  face  was  there 

Drawn  round  the  blaze  at  fail  of  night. 

4  Oft  from  that  mossy  apple-tree. 

Some  boy,  as  fair  as  that  lone  flower, 

Has  flung  the  fruit  with  childish  glee, 

Much  pleas’d  to  give,  much  vain  of  power.’  pp.168—170. 

*  Erst  on  that  wood-cloth ’d  rampart  fell 
The  tread  of  Roman  sentinel ; 

Familiar  peal’d  their  graceful  tongue. 

Thy  walls  with  clanging  armour  rung  ; 

Or  started  as  discordant  sound 

Of  $axon  war-cry  woke  the  echoes  round. 

And  they  are  gone  !  states,  empires,  all! 

Their  armour  rusts  in  trophied  hall  ; 

Their  tongues,  the  polish’d  as  the  rude, 

Sleep  in  their  learned  solitude. 

That  Latian  strain,  which  wont  to  cheer, 

With  native  tone,  the  soldier’s  ear  ; 

Which,  faintly  warbled,  lull’d  to  rest 
The  babe  upon  its  mother’s  breast ; 

The  common  speech  of  toil’s  rude  mates, — • 

No  city  now  reverberates. 

Yes,  they  are  gone  !  and  thou  may’st  stay, 

To  view  another  state  decay, 

Another  tongue  to  ruin  fall, 

Ere  sinks  to  earth  thy  massive  wall. 

Yet  sweetly  rural  now  the  sounds, 

That  venerable  wall  rebounds : 

The  plough-boy’s  whistle,  clear  and  strong; 

The  rosy  milk-maid’s  evening  song  ; 

The  laugh  from  schoolboy’s  joyous  breast. 

Who  seeks  the  ring-dove’s  rude-built  nest; 

The  bell  which -calls  the  swains  to  pray  ; 

And  the  low  hymn  which  dies  away; 

Sweet  sounds  of  peace,  song,  prayer,  and  bell. 

Why  are  ye  not  unchangeable  1’  pp.  24'9— -251. 
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We  come  now  to  the  4  Series  of  Narrative  Poems  on  thef 
Female  Character,  in  the  various  relations  of  life.’  A  por¬ 
tentous  title,  indeed  !  What  reader  does  not  expect  that  Miss 
Mitford  is  about  to  throw  off  the  singing-robes  of  the  poet, 
and  assume  the  gown  of  the  professor  of  ethics  ?  Who  does 
not  look  for  a  4  Series’  of  homilies  in  verse  r  When  we  were 
told,  in  the  preface,  that  the  ground-work  of  the  first 4  narrative 
poem’  was  friendship,  we  prepared  ourselves  to  extract,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers,  a  tale  of  some  humble  female, 
struggling  on  in  the  discharge  of  common-life  duties,  shelter¬ 
ing  in  her  farm-house,  perhaps,  some  London  friend,  reduced 
by  the  hardness  of  the  times  and  the  chance  of  trade  to  po¬ 
verty  ;  charitably  bearing  every  day  her  accounts  of  her  town 
splendour,  and  her  contempt  of  rustic  occupations  and  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  at  last  putting  her  in  some  decent  way  of  getting 
her  bread,  and  maintaining  her  five  small  children.  And  such 
an  example,  in  these  times  of  distress,  we  had  intended  to 
hold  up  to  high  admiration.  Imagine  our  disappointment,  on 
finding  Blanch  turn  out  a  Spanish  tale  of  the  old  fashion- — 
all  tournaments,  and  single  combats,  and  warriors  with  white 
plumes  nodding  in  their  helmets,  and  pages,  and  serenades  by 
moonlight,  and  love,  and  false  accusations,  and  gauntlets 
thrown  down  and  taken  up,  and  a  convent,  and  a  hermit,  and 
vesper  strains  dying  on  the  air.  The  two  female  friends  are 
queenly  cousins,  Isabel  and  Blanch,  the  one  the  wife  of  the 
King  of  Murcia,  the  other  the  lady-love  of  the  Moorish 
Caliph.  Blanch’s  friendship  is  shewn  by  her  acquiescing, 
without  envy,  in  her  cousin’s  elevation  to  the  throne,  by 
giving  her  half  her  lands  by  way  of  marriage  dowry,  and 
finally  by  consenting  (if  we  understand  the  story  right)  to  be 
deemed  the  murderess  of  her  cousin’s  child,  who  had,  in 
reality,  been  unwittingly  shot  through  the  heart  by  the  mother 
herself.  It  is  obvious  how  many  of  our  female  readers  may 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  imitate  the  heroic  friendship  of 
Blanch ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  an  abstract  of  the 
tale,  (particularly  as  it  is  not  very  interesting)  we  shall  advise 
them  to  read  and  mark  for  themselves. 

*  The  loose  metre  of  Blanch — a  metre  which  seems  almost  exclusively 
to  belong  to  the  distinguished  poet,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced— 
has  been  chosen,  with  all  its  disadvantages  of  irregular  cadence  and  un¬ 
favorable  comparison,  because  it  appeared  to  the  author  best  adapted  to 
the  simple  pathos,  at  which  alone  she  has  dared  to  aspire,  and  to  the 
dramatic  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  story  is  con¬ 
veyed.’  p.  viii. 

We  wish  Miss  M.  would  write  no  more  in  this  skimble- 
skamble  measure.  She  is  at  all  times  careless  and  diffuse 
enough,  and  this  loose  verse  nourishes  tenfold  carelessness  and 
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Stn  infcerminate  diffuseness.  There  is  nothing  compact, "nothing 
polished,  nothing  ever  finished  about  her  poems ;  no  concen¬ 
trated  energy  of  thought,  or  nice  felicity  of  diction.  She  seems 
to  write  all  that  comes  into  her  head,  and,  having  written  it,  ne » 
ver  to  blot  it  out.  What  comes  first  she  is  content  with,  and  why 
should  her  readers  be  more  nice  than  herself?  She  seems,  indeed, 
if  we  may  judge  from  some  passages  in  this  poem,  emulous  of 
the  fame  of  Lucilius,  and  has  probably  tried, — the  experi¬ 
ment  is  ingenious, — how  many  verses  she  could  make,  while 
getting  into  her  carriage.  The  following  passages  were  pro 
bably  the  fruit  of  some  such  experiment. 

4  On  Blanch  she  gaz’d,  and  Blanch  on  her, 

And  each  admir’d  the  other; 

O  never  truth  and  nature  err ! 

The  maid  a  tender  chord  could  stir, 

4i  How  beautiful  is  yonder  child. 

With  glowing  cheeks  and  ringlets  wild  1” 

More  sweetly  the  fair  woman  smil’d  ; 

It  was  her  happy  mother  ! 

That  girl  is  mine — my  only  one  l 
And  I  and  Agnes  dwell  alone, 

In  this  low  rustic  cot ; 

Her  father,  he  is  far  away, 

That  little  child  is  all  my  stay. 

Yet  blessed  is  my  lot.” 

And  much  they  spake  :  till  Blanch  confess’d. 

Nor  parents,  friends,  nor  home  had  she  ; 

Then  kindly,  to  the  gen’rous  breast 
Of  Beatrice,  the  maid  was  press’d, 

4;  Stay  here,  fair  girl,  and  dwell  with  me  ! 

Stay  here  !  nor  care,  nor  fear,  nor  strife, 

Shall  vex  our  calm  and  happy  life, 

My  heart  e’en  now  thou  cheerest  ! 

That  lovely  smile  can  ne’er  deceive  ; 

That  angel  face  I  must  believe  ; 

How  shall  1  call  thee,  dearest  ?*’  ’ — p.  89. 

*  There  still  she  sate  with  arms  enfolded 
Around  the  vase — like  statue,  moulded 
For  some  sepulchral  urn,  her  form  ! 

So  fix’d,  so  pale,  so  like  to  death. 

With  half-clos’d  eyes  and  Viewless  breath  ; 

Can  life  that  senseless  mourner  warm  l 

Cold  shiverings  on  Almanzor  crept. 

Now  in  his  veins  his  life-blood  slept, 

Now  throbb’d  within  his  heart  of  flame. 

He  thought  on  the  triumphant  hour. 

When  first,  in  Murcia’s  princely  tower, 

In  beauty’s  pride,  in  pomp  of  powei> 

He  saw  the  lovely  dame. 
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Before  his  eyes  the  vision  bright 
Too  faithful  memory  bore; 

Her  dark  hair  glittering  with  the  light 

Of  gems,  that  in  her  crown  she  wore  ; 

Gems,  by  those  jetty  eyes  outshone, 

Which  dimm’d  the  radiant  diamond  stone. 

By  their  effulgent  blaze  ! 

And  cheeks  which  sham’d  her  crimson  throne  ; 

And  form  which  mock’d  all  praise  ; 

And  every  beauty’s  sweet  excess. 

Enhanc’d  by  perfect  happiness.’  p.  160. 

Every  body  who  has  written  rhymed  verse,  must  know  how 
unfortunate  it  is  to  get  two  verses  ready  which  exactly  suit 
each  other  in  every  thing  but  the  termination — they  will  not 
rhyme.  Miss  M*  gets  over  such  difficulties  with  singular  mag¬ 
nanimity,  her  principle  is— if  one  word  will  not  rhyme,  ano¬ 
ther  will. 

6  And  purer  than  the  innocent  love 

Of  female  childhood’s  fairy  grove.’  Poems,  p.  22& 

c  And  felt  her  throbbing  bosom  fir ess , 

With  stifled  love,  whose  wild  excess 

Goads  like  a  rankling  thorn.’  p.  HE 

c  Yet  still  increasing  peace  she  felt: 

’Twas  winter  now  ;  and  oft  she  said, 

il  My  soul,  ere  spring-flowers  bloom  and  fade. 

Will  leave  this  narrow  belt.”  ’  p.  146. 

6  But  he  could  watch  his  Mary’s  lovely  face  : 

Could  read  on  Grace’s  features  passion’s  scroll ; 

And,  well  I  ween,  was  none  more  skill’d  to  trace 

Good  humor’s  witching  charm,  or  anger’s  louring  race,9  p.27& 

4  One  only  hope,  one  only  care, 

Awoke  her  bosom’s  swell?  p.  147. 

*  The  hour  that  spills  her  stainless  gore.9  p.  17 6. 

6  For  not  more  different  was  the  blooming  face 
Where  smiling  innocence  had  fix’d  her  cell. 

From  that  where  grandeur  rode  in  beauty’s  shell.’  p.  27$. 

*  His  Mary’s  father  was  their  Curate  good  ; 

Who,  whilst  in  paths  of  righteousness  he  led 
His  happy  flock,  death’s  early  victim  stood.’  p.  291. 

4  But  for  the  blush,  now  glowing  warm, 

Now  fading,  in  emotion’s  storm.’  p.  20. 

*  O,  then  how  sweetly  fond  remembrance 

Rushes  on  her  quivering  heart ! 

She  sinks  subdued  in  mild  repentance , 

And  all  revengeful  thoughts  depart.’  p.  230. 

Miss  M.  can  make  a  simile  as  ingeniously  as  she  can  a  rhyme. 
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We  think  that  we  could  match  even  Elkanah  Settle’s  similes*, 
from  the  vols.  before  us. 

*  It  is  her  babe’s  low  plaintive  call, 

The  first  sad  notes  of  mortal  woe  I 
But  still  on  her  maternal  soul 
They  fall  like  sun-beams  on  the  snow?  Poems,  p.  229. 

‘Yet  still  could  Bessy’s  lively  spirit, 

Chace  Mary’s  thoughtful  gloom ; 

So  hangs  the  red  rose  o’er  the  lily, 

And  sheds  its  radiant  bloom.’  Poems,  p.  239® 

‘  Tho’  black »ey’d  nymphs  glide  thro’  the  trees? 

Like  gossamer  upon  the  breeze .’  p.  158. 

‘  Tho’ o’er  each  injury  as  quick 

She  pass’d,  as  snow-flakes  falling  thick.’  p.  179. 

€  With  eyes  whose  dark  beams,  flashing  wild, 

Caught  radiance  from  her  glowing  cheeks  \ 

And  dimples,  dappling  when  she  smil’d, 

As  the  May  morning  breaks.’  p.  202, 

‘  Her  figure  was  majestic,  as  the  storm 
That  broods  upon  the  mountain,’  p.  272, 

e  He  press’d  her  fair  hand  to  his  lip, 

All  wet  with  tears,  as  swallows  dip, 

On  glancing  wing,  and  sport,  and  sip, 

And  revel  o’er  the  stream.’  p.  169. 

‘  Scarce  could  the  sculptor’s  practis’d  eye 
Decide  if  her’s  were  symmetry  : 

For  ever  bounding,  turning,  dancing, 

Like  sun-beam  on  a  meadow  glancing, 

None  could  proportion  trace,’  p.  2L 

Ifc  would  be  unjust  to  quote  nothing  better  than  all  this. 

The  following  description  of  an  outcast  has  something 
touching. 

‘  O  then,  upon  the  maiden’s  breast 
Her  solitary  anguish  press’d  ! 

She  mourn’d  not  when  from  grandeur  hurl’d  5 
She  felt  not  then  the  aching  void 
To  stand  alone  in  ail  the  world, 

Unknown,  unlov’d,  and  unemployedt 

But  now  no  fondness  bade  rejoice, 

None  sooth’d  in  pain  or  sorrow  ; 

Morn  came  ;  but  never  cheerful  voice 
Rous’d  her  with  kind  good-morrow. 

She  gaz’d  around  on  flower  and  tree  ; 

She  caught  the  wild  bird’s  melody  ; 

She  track’d  the  footsteps  of  the  hare ; 

She  mark’d  the  red  deer  in  its  lair  $ 
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The  birds  were  hov’ring  o’er  their  young;  ~  !  r'- 

Around  the  doe  her  light  fawn  sprung; 

Love  thro’  the  whole  creation  glow’d, 

And  Blanch’s  bosom  overflow’d : 

.Trier  breast  with  its  rich  fulness  strove, 
c<  I,  only  I,  have  naught  to  love  !”  *  p.  85. 

The  following  lines,  too,  are  good,  though,  perhaps,  to© 
diffuse  : 

6  Yes  !  To  the  heart  by  woe  subdued, 

An  unmix’d  joy  is  solitude  ! 

’Tis  bliss  to  ’scape  the  asking  eye 
Of  vacant  curiosity ; 

The  scornful  sneer ;  the  pity  loud  ; 

The  comfort  of  the  babbling  crowd  ; 

Th’ officious  forward,  vain,  caress; 

From  such  to  ’scape  is  happiness ! 

But,  ah,  beware  !  ye  soft-soul’d  train, 

Who  feel  at  length  the  woes  you  feign. 

Beware,  nor  seek  the  lonely  plain  ! 

The  beardless  youth,  whose  gentle  lay 
Steals  many  a  damsel’s  soul  away  ; 

The  misanthrope,  whose  gloomy  breast 
The  world  in  darker  colours  drest ; 

Neglected  wife ;  or  love-sick  maid ; 

Or  she,  who,  erring  and  betray’d, 

Implores  in  vain  the  false*  one’s  aid  ; 

By  fancy,  or  by  misery  Jed,; 

Oft  from  the  weary  world  have  fled. 

And  sought  in  hermitage,  or  cell. 

In  tranquil  solitude  to  dwell. 

’Twas  peacefulness  they  sought,  and  rest: — 

What  found  they  ?  The  still  aching  breast.’  pp.  1 27, 1 28. 

This  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Scott:  so  are  the  follow* 
jng  light  and  lively  lines.  ,, 

(  He  told,  that  morn  a  stranger  pair, 

A  priest,  a  page,  their  city  sought ; 

Age  silver’d  o’er  the  old  man’s  hair. 

And  his  mild  cheek  was  pale  with  thought : 

But  for  the  graceful  page, — in  truth. 

That  boy  was  the  most  lovely  youth, 

That  ever*  in  the  Christian  land. 

Gave  goblet  to  a  lady’s  hand  ! 

And  prostrate  at  the  Alhambra  gate. 

Fatigued,  and  faint,  and  sad,  they  sate. 

(i  Till,  as  I  pass’d,  the  gentle  boy 
Hung  to  my  robe  with  fearful  joy 
And  begg’d  me  of  the  King  to  tell, 

And  the  lone  drooping  Isabel : 

And  that  fair  boy  upon  his  knee, 

Almanzor’s  self  implor’d  to  see  ; 
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Again, 


And  he  a  name,  and  token  sent. 

As  pledges  of  his  fair  intent. 

One  beam  of  that  mild-piercing  glance. 

Where  the  pure  spirit  seem’d  to  dance 
In  its  own  azure  Heaven  ; 

One  tone  of  that  soft,  silver  voice, 

Whose  sound  might  bid  despair  rejoice. 

Sufficient  pledge  had  given  ! 

One  only  glance,  one  only  tone. 

Like  those,  my  sovereign,  have  I  known  !”  pp.  165, 166. 


'  Granada  stretch’d  beneath  their  feet, 

With  palace,  mosque,  and  cheerful  street ; 

And  dark-ey’d  Moors  were  cluster’d  there  ; 

And  veiled  dames  with  graceful  air 

Mirth  rul’d  the  hour,  and  toil  was  staid. 

Th’  Alhambra  grove  around  them  lay, 

With  lofty  elm  and  cypress  spray, 

And  oleander  shade. 

Kemada’s  mountain  hung  above  them, 

With  corn-fields  sloping  down  the  side, 

And  cots  where  cherub  children  hide, 

And  Blanch’s  heart  sprang  forth  to  love  them  ; 

Whilst  dale  and  village,  cot  and  hill. 

Woke  in  her  breast  the  social  thrill. 

4i  I  talk  not,  Blanch,  of  thrones ;  for  there 
Sit  doubt  and  watchfulness  and  care. 

But  here  is  not  one  blessed  spot 
So  fair,  but  thou  couldst  mend  its  lot  ! 

Here  is  not  one  so  cur8t,  but  thou 
Couldst  chase  despair  from  every  brow  ! 

Canst  thou  such  angel  joys  resign  ? 

Myloye,  my  Blanch,  be  wholly  mine  !”  pp.  184,  185. 

O.nce  more, 


‘  ’Tis  she,  proud  Murcia’s  loveliest  branch, 

The  long-thought  dead,  the  exile  Blanch  l 
The  nobles,  awe-struck  and  amaz’d. 

With  strange  and  sudden  wonder,  gaz’d. 

Unearthly  was  the  maiden’s  look; 

The  changeful  blood  her  cheeks  forsook  5 
But  still  the  tender  smile  was  there, 

The  sunny  eye,  the  form  of  air  ; 

Almost  they  deem’d,  before  their  eyes, 

To  heaven  th’  enfranchis’d  soul  would  rise.’  p.  245. 

The  6  Rival  Sisters’  is  a  tale  to  illustrate  sisterly  affection  ; 
though,  like  the  former,  it  is  more  about  love  than  any  thing 
else.  c  For  the  flimsy  plot,’  says  Miss  M.  6  and  hurried  ca- 
6  tastrophe  of  the  Rival  Sisters,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
6  apologise— <c  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel?” 
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Now  this  is  either  true,  or  it.  is  not:  if  it  be  not,  it  is  mi¬ 
serable  affectation  ;  if  it  be,  vvhv  does  Miss  M.  insult  the  public 
with  a  poem  of  which  she  is  herself  ashamed  ? 

This  tale,  however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  to 
the  former  j  it  is  more  interesting,  and  contains  more  poetry. 
It  is  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser — a  stanza  that  has  become  very 
fashionable  of  late,  probably  from  its  great  difficulty.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  is  very  pretty,  though  we  cannot  say 
much  for  the  two  similes. 

6  Happiness  is  like  virgin  snows,' 

As  soft,  as  smooth,  as  gay  : 

The  leveret’s  step  on  its  surface  shows, 

And  the  rustling  pine-leaf  the  linnet  throws  ; 

While  the  beam  in  whose  ruddy  light  it  glows, 

For  ever  melts  its  charms  away. 

4  Content  is  like  the  meadow’s  breast 
Blooming  with  herbs  and  flowers  : 

No  hillock  betrays  the  skylark’s  nest ; 

No  track  remains  where  the  arm’d  hoof  press’d; 

And  when  the  scythe  shall  its  beauty  wrest 
’Twill  spring  more  fair  in  vernal  hours. 

*  The  song  has  ceas’d.  If  song  indeed  it  were. 

That  in  one  cheerful  sweet  monotony, 

Sooth’d  with  its  warblings  faint  the  morning  air, 

Lake  the  wild  music  of  the  summer  bee. 

Or  wintery  robin’s  dearer  melody. 

The  song  has  ceas’d.  But  still  the  humming  sound 
Of  rustic  wheel  that  join’d  the  harmony, 

Tells  where  the  busy  songstress  may  be  found, 

And  guides  the  wanderer’s  steps  along  the  turfy  ground. 

4  And  one  there  was,  who,  from  the  shady  wood, 

Survey’d,  with  quick  delight,  the  pleasant  scene  ; 

Deep  in  a  verdant  lawn  a  cottage  stood 

Circled  by  antique  groves — save  that  between 
One  narrow  arch,  the  distance  smil’d  serene  : 

Its  spires,  and  hills,  and  towns,  and  sparkling  streams 
Contrasting  with  the  darkly-fring’d  ravine, 

Or  flowery  path,  where  the  tall  forest  gleams, 

And  rears  its  stately  head,  and  brightens  in  the  beams. 

‘  Nor  yet  alone  upon  the  crested  oak, 

Fell  with  its  lustre  sheen  that  orient  ray : 

Sweetly  it  kiss’d  the  light  and  curling  smoke, 

That  from  the  cottage  chimney  wreath’d  its  way ; 

Sweetly  on  the  white  walls  it  seem’d  to  play. 

Seen  but  by  snatches  through  the  clustering  vine  ; 

And  on  the  quick-hedg’d  garden  trimly  gay  ; 

And  on  the  lowly  porch,  where  jasmines  twine 
With  honeysuckle  pale  and  modest  eglantine. 
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*  But  chiefly  the  bright  beam  of  morning  shone 
On  her,  who  plied  the  wheel  before  the  door.* 

His  eyes  the  wanderer  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Long  on  the  songstress  maid  intent  to  pore. 

And  turn’d  to  go,  yet  came  to  gaze  once  more ; 
Charm’d,  and  much  wondering  what  the  charm  could  be 
That  fix’d,  with  magic  power  unfelt  before, 

Him  who  had  hung  on  woman’s  dangerous  glee, 

And  yet  more  dangerous  sigh — and  boasted,  “  I  am  free  fn 

4  It  was  not  beauty  :  for,  in  very  truth, 

No  symmetry  of  features  deck’d  the  maid. 

Was  it  the  vivid  blush  of  early  youth  ; 

The  Hebe  lip  where  changeful  dimples  play’d  ; 

The  flaxen  locks  whose  crisped  ringlets  stray’d 
O’er  the  blue  dove-like  eyes  serene  and  mild  ; 

The  rose-tipp’d  fingers  that  her  toil  betray’d  ; 

The  rounded  form,  luxuriantly  wild, 

Of  woman’s  graces  full - the  face  so  like  a  child  ? 

*  Or  was  it  the  expression,  calm  and  even. 

Which  tells  of  blest  inhabitants  within  ; 

A  look  as  tranquil  as  the  summer  Heaven  ; 

A  smile  that  cannot  light  the  face  of  sin  ; 


A  sweetness  so  compos’d  that  passion’s  din 
Its  fair  unruffled  brow  has  never  mov’d  ; 

Beauty,  not  of  the  features  nor  the  skin, 

But  of  the  soul ; — and  loveliness  best  prov’d 

By  one  unerring  test— -No  sooner  seen  than  lov’d  ?  p.  263, 


By  and  bye  another  female  issues  from  the  cot,  dazzli  ngly 
beautiful.  from  the  dumb  show  in  which  the  two  sisters  en¬ 
gage,  the  eaves-dropping  stranger  judges  the  first  (Mary)  to  be 
every  thing  that  is  amiable,  and  the  other  (Grace)  not  a  little 
the  contrary*  We  need  not  add  that  he  is  from  this  moment 
desperately  in  love  with  Mary.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is 
when  under  a  birch,  beside  a  stream,  listening  to  old  Rattle, 
the  nurse  of  Mary.  From  her  he  and  the  reader  learn,  that 
the  father  of  the  two  girls  was  the  curate  of  the  village;  that 
he  died  while  they  were  children, 

*  And  left  a  lovely  wife  to  cheerless  widowhood. 

Two  cherub  children  liv’d  to  soothe  her  care, 

And  beautiful  it  v/as  to  see  young  Grace 
Hide  in  her  elder  sister’s  bosom  fair, 

From  each  admiring  eye,  her  blushing  face  j 
And  beautiful  it  was  to  see  them  chace, 

Like  bounding  fawns,  the  woodland  paths  along, 

Till  flush’d  and  breathless  with  the  merry  race, 

The  sportive  babes,  lull’d  by  the  woodlark’s  song, 

Slept  in  each  other’s  arms  the  forest  shades  among.’  pp,  291,292. 

Grace,  however,  was  taken  away,  and  spoiled  by  an  old 
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aunt.  In  the  mean  time  Mary  leads  a  charmingly  innocent 
rural  life,  and,  having  been  wooed  by  many  a  youth,  is  at 
length  about  to  be  married  to  Sir  Walter  Mowbray.  The  day 
is  fixed,  and  Grace  is  called  home  to  the  nuptials. 

44  Canst  thou  not  guess  that  which  I  hate  to  tell  ? 

Grace  Neville’s  beauty  might  a  world  ensnare  ; 

And  lur’d  from  Mary  by  her  witching  spell, 

Mowbray  beheld  and  lov’d  the  worthless  fair.— 

She  rose  to  breathe  with  him  the  morning  air ; 

She  echo’d  every  strain  that  Mowbray  sang  ; 

If  the  cool  grove  he  trod,  he  found  her  there  : 

She  in  the  evening  dance  to  meet  him  sprang  ; 

And  in  the  moonlight  walk  their  mutual  carols  rang, 

4  Successful  were  her  arts. — Nor  Mary  strove 
Tawin  again  the  heart  she  once  had  fir’d  ; 

She  gain’d  her  mother’s  blessing  to  their  love, 

With  difficulty  gain’d — -and  then  retir’d, 

(E’en  by  the  changeful  youth  rever’d,  admir’d,) 

To  cheerful  toils,  contentment,  and  repose. 

Whilst,  not  by  love  but  vanity  inspir’d. 

To-morrow’s  bridals  Grace’s  empire  close, 

And  from  her  native  plains,  the  Lady  Mowbray  goes.”  p.  303. 

In  the  evening  young  Frederic  returns  to  the  watch,  and  the 
sisters  and  Mowbray  6  leave  the  cot.’  Grace  refuses  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mary  to  the  old  nurse’s,  and  Mary  goes  alone.  Frederic 
meets  her,  and  the  reader  will  anticipate  the  rest.  By  the 
way,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Frederic  turns  out  to 
be  an  earl. 

4  And  needless  ’twere  to  tell  that  Mary’s  life 
In  virtue  pass’d,  and  bliss  that  cannot  cloy  : 

Whilst  Grace  with  Mowbray  wag’d  incessant  strife, 

And  found  in  every  blessing  some  alloy.’  p.  330. 

4  Should  the  success  of  these  specimens  encourage  the  author  to  com¬ 
plete  the  series,  it  will  be  comprised  in  three  volumes.  The  next  will  con¬ 
tain  a  tale  on  Filial  Affection,  in  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope  and  Dryden, 
and  a  shorter  and  lighter  poem  on  the  subject  of  Love.’  ix. 


Art.  VI.  A  Congratulatory  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D, 
F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  his  judicious  Inquiry  into  the  conssquences  of  neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible  ;  together  with  A  Sermon ,  on  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  Bible  to  be  an  exclusive  Rule  of  Faith,  inscribed  to 
the  same.  By  the  Rev,  Peter  Gandolphy,  Priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  8vo.  pp.  70.  Keating,  See.  1812. 

Art.  VII.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy ,  in  "Confutation  of  the 
Opinion,  that  the  vital  Principle  of  the  Reformation  has  been  lately  con¬ 
eeded  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  a  Postscript,  containing  Remarks 
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on  the  Consequences  which  must  result  from  the  Concession  of  the 

Catholic  Claims.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  RR.S.  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp.  24.  Rivingtons,  1813. 

have  been  somewhat  amused  by  the  perusal  of  these 
tracts ;  and  as  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  the  con¬ 
tents  of  them,  we  shall  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  gratify 
them.  We  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Gandolphy’s  Sermon,  it  being 
rather  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  transition  more  easy,  from 
the  congratulatory  letter  to  the  answer. 

The  text  that.  Mr.  Gandolphy  has  chosen,  are  those  words, 
in  which  St.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  From  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures ,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  to 
salvation.  From  this  passage  it  would  be  the  inference  of  a 
common  understanding,  that  the  scriptures  alone  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guide  in  religious  matters.  This  maxim,  the  basis  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  our  preacher  sets  himself  to  refute.  If 
this  great  maxim  be  well  founded,  it  is  impossible,  he  affirms, 
'to  acquit  God  of  injustice.  His  reasoning  is  very  summary. 
As  the  scripture  can  be  a  rule  only  to  those  who  are  able  to 
read  them,  and  as  many  persons  cannot  read,  to  have  made 
the  scriptures  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  would  have 
been  no  less  injustice  on  the  part  of  God,  than  to  have  re¬ 
quired  men  to  fly  without  wings.  Such  is  Mr.  Gandolphy’s 
comparison.  His  argument,  which  he  thinks  most  conclusive, 
would  have  been  a  little  more  cogent,  had  it  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  made  out,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  and  explain  the 
bible  to  those  who  cannot  read  it  themselves.  It  appearing 
evident  to  our  preachers  to  be  the  highest  injustice  to  make 
the  bible  the  sole  authority  in  the  business  of  religion,  he  is 
quite  confident  that  no  such  thing  has  been  done.  On  the 
contrary, 

6  From  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  there  has  been,’  he  says,  «  a  society 
of  Christians,  called  a  Church,  from  which  men  may  derive  every  in¬ 
struction  necessary  to  salvation.’  p.  36. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  qualify  a  person  una¬ 
ble  to  read,  to  determine  which  is  the  true  church,  among 
those  that  pretend  to  that  character.  How  this  may  be  effected 
our  preacher  very  prudently  attempts  not  to  shew ,  but  to 
evince  the  superiority  of  his  own  {  system,’  he  says, 

*  I  will  engage  by  actual  experiment  to  prove,  that  if  twenty  persons  of 
equal  talents  be  produced,  all  ignorant  of  the  art  reading,  one  excepted, 
within  three  days,  I  will  communicate  to  the  unlettered  nineteen,  a  know*- 
ledge  of  all  those  necessary  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  the  biblical  student  shall  not  acquire  from  his  bible,  only  at  the 
send  of  his  life,  however  protracted,  p.  38. 

Of  our  preacher’s  ability  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  ap- 
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peals  to  his  hearers,  Svliom  he  has  had  the  happiness  tho¬ 
roughly  to  instruct  in  religion’  without  books  ;  to  whom  he 
delivers  instruction  on  all  points  of  doctrine,  ‘  reading  little 
from  the  bible.’  As  a  further  proof  of  his  qualifications,  he 
subjoins,  4  before  I  had  read  a  chapter  of  the  bible,  I  knew  my 
religion.’  Ser.  p.  39.  He  proceeds  with  his  argument. 

*  Were  the  bible  only  the  religion  of  Christians,  I  maintain,  that 
should  they  enter  into  the  world,  already  endowed  from  their  mother’s 
wombs,  with  the  talent  of  reading,  as  birds  are  self- instructed  to  fly, 
even  then  would  they  be  insecure,  unless  they  were  also  born  w ith  a  bible 
in  their  hands,  already  printed  in  that  particular  dialect  and  language 
they  were  afterwards  to  learn.’  Ser.  p.  42. 

Such  is  Mr.  Gandolphy’s  argument.  His  eloquence  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  following  passage,  where,  after  expatiating  on 
the  folly  of  those  benevolent  persons  who  have- combined  to 
circulate  the  bible,  he  describes  the  success  of  a  Catholic 
missionary. 

4  As  soon  as  he  has  contrived  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  he  announces  himself  an  apostle  or  minister  of  that  church,  and  calls 
upon  them  to  say,  whether  they  will  receive  him  in  that  character  or  not. 
He  unfolds  to  them  the  grand  motives  of  credibility,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man.  He  pledges  the  unity, 
the  sanctity,  the  catholicity,  and  the  apostolicity  of  that  church,  in  whose 
name  he  preaches. — He  speaks  to  them  of  the  sacred  and  inspired  scrip¬ 
tures,  encourages  the  more  enlightened  to  qualify  themselves  for  their 
perusal  :  and  assures  them  that  his  whole  doctrine  will  be  confirmed  by 
their  testimony.  In  fine,  he  calls  upon  them  to  say,  if  they  will  receive 
him  in  his  apostolic  character  or  not.  If  they  consent,  he  immediately 
instructs  them  in  all  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
I  instruct  you.’  p.  45. 

Whether  a  Protestant  teacher,  *  having  contrived  to  render 
himself  intelligible  to  the  natives,’  reading  to  them  the  bible, 
and  explaining  its  evidence  and  contents,  would  succeed  bet¬ 
ter  in  making  disciples  to  Christ,  we  dare  not  enquire.  Mr. 
Gandolphy  had  a  suspicion,  that  it  might  be  objected  to  his 
system,  that  it  exposes  men  to  6  the  deceit  of  impostors.’  But 
*  there  are,’  he  replies,  6  certain  signs,  by  which  the  under¬ 
standing  may  correctly  judge  of  any  religious  doctrine.’  How 
any  people,  in  the  first  instance,  are  to  distinguish  what  a 
bible  is,  he  thinks,  must  not  a  little  gravel  the  objectors  to 
explain,  and  still  more  to  shew  ‘  how  they  are  to  know,  that 
what  is  put  into  their  hands  for  the  inspired  word  of  God,  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the 
this  reverend  person, 

4  The  founders  of  Protestantism  were  the  first  to  ky  their  sacrilegious 
hands  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  dared  to  efface,  change,  and  mutilate  a 
text,  written  by  the  unerring  hand  of  God.’  Ser.  p.  49. 


sly  tricks  of  imposition.’  For  says 
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As  Mr.  Gandolphy  is,  no  doubt,  accurately  informed  as 
to  the  fact  here  stated,  we  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  him 
]ust  to  say,  how  ‘  a  text,  written  by  the  unerring  finger  of  * 
God,’  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  founders  of  Protestantism. 
Having  demolished  by  argument  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  reformation,  our  preacher  adduces  learned  Protestants, 
who  have  abandoned  this  principle,  and  concludes  his  reason¬ 
ing  by  remarking,  that  his  ‘  text  forms  an  additional  proof  of 
the  unfitness  of  scripture,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  mend 
p.  62.  This  proof  our  readers  will  think  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  illustration. 

We  proceed  now  to  our  author's  ‘congratulatory  letter’  to 
the  Margaret  Professor.  He  begins  by  saying,  that  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  his  enquiry  induced  him  to  purchase  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s 
church,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  with  what  delight 
he  observed  the  professor  contending  in  those  writings,  that 
‘  true  religion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible  alone.’  As  such 
a  position  as  this  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  appear  in  the 
forementioned  writings,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Gandolphy, 
taking  the  liberty  to  expound  the  professor’s  doctrines, 
thought  himself  j  ustified  in  representing  him  as  the  abettor  of 
the  above  maxim.  Our  author,  for  the  reason  alleged  in  the 
inquiry,  heartily  agrees  with  the  professor  in  thinking,  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  giving  away  a  Bible,  or  a  Prayer-book. 
But  in  spite  of  this  cordiality,  he  cannot  forgive  the  professor 
for  saying  ‘  Catholics  give  no  Bible  at  all.’  For  ‘at  this  very 
period  of  time,  in  this  country,’  we  have  says  he,  ‘two  Ca¬ 
tholic  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  press.’  p.  10. ‘  I  was  mig  htily 
pleased,’  continues  Mr.  Gandolphy,  recovering  his  good  hu¬ 
mour,  ‘to  observe,  (p.  17)  that  ‘the  fundamental  principle 
which  pervades’  this  work,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  your  ser¬ 
mon  at  St.  Paul’s,  is  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  churchmen 
of  associating  the  Liturgy  with  the  Bible,’  you  bear  down  our 
common  adversaries  in  this  manner,  (p.  18)  ‘  undoubtedly 
the  Bible  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  church  of  England.’  €  Indeed, 
Sir,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  ingenuity  and 
masterly  manner,  in  which  you  argue  the  necessity  of  another 
rule  of  faith,  besides  the  Bible  only.’  p,  17.  After  finding 
such  harmony  between  Dr.  Marsh  and  himself,  our  author  is 
quite  nonplussed  to  perceive  on  what  principle  the  professor 
said,  ‘  every  Protestant,  when  arguing  with  a  Catholic,  must 
contend  for  the  Bible  alone.’  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty, 
he  still  has  hopes,  that  ‘  if  the  professor  is  consistent  with  him¬ 
self,  he  will  perceive  in  the  end,  that  the  Catholic  liturgy  is 
better  founded  than  that  of  the  established  church.’  To  hasten 
this  most  desirable  event,  he  proposes  the  following  dilemma. 
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which,  he  is  sure,  fixes  the  learned  professor  in  a  predicament* 
similar  to  that  of  the  Indian,  who  supposed  the  world  rested 
upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  the  tortoise  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  but  could  devise  no  support  for  the  elephant.  4  As 
you  well  know,  every  thing  must  rest  on  some  foundation* 
In  argument,  you  must  either  have,  or  assume  a  principle. 
You,  then,  derive  your  liturgy  from  the  reformers.  What  does 
it  rest  upon  ?  On  their  own  opinions  and  judgment.  Some 
may  say,  on  4  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,*  and  their 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their  opinions.’  p.  29. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Marsh,  actuated  by  zeal  for  the 
established  church,  said  many  things  to  the  disparagement 
of  Holy  Writ.  From  the  concurrence  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  it  would  appear  there  were  some  ground  for  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  impugning  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  As  he  all  along  ascribed  this  charge  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  malice  of  his  adversaries,  when  he  first  heard  of  Mr* 
Gandolphy’s  letter,  he  supposed  that  it  was  4  a  pasquinade, 
under  a  fictious  name.’  At  length  he  found  that  it  was  no 
joke,  but  a  grave  reality,  and  that  Mr.  Gandoiphy  was  actually 
simpleton  enough  to  believe  that  the  Margaret  Professor  had 
conceded  a  vital  principle  to  the  church  of  Rome.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  consequences  of  this  misrepresentation,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  prove,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gandoiphy,  that  he  has  made 
no  such  concession  as  has  been  pretended.  4  True  religion,’ 
he  observes,  and  4  established  religion,’  are  two  things,  4  in 
themselves  distinct.’  This  we  allow ;  but,  as  to  the  ground 
on  which  he  pretends  religion  is  established,  we  cannot  agree 
with  our  learned  author. 

.  >  f 

*  When  a  religion  is  established  by  law,  the  honours  and  emolument# 
set  apart  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  one 
religious  party.  But  the  legislature  in  the  selection  of  this  party,  and  in 
preferring  it  to  all  the  rest,  is  guided  solely  by  the  consideration  of  it# 
superior  utility  to  the  state.  And,  as  that  religion  which  is  professed  by 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  party,  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
state,  it  is  this  party  with  which  the  state  allies  itself,  and  to  which  it 
affords  an  establishment.  The  persons  who  profess  the  religion  so  estab¬ 
lished,  both  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  directed  in  their  choice,  by  a  be* 
lief  that  the  object  of  their  choice  is  a  true  religion  ;  and  so  far  the  truth 
of  a  religion  may  operate  remotely  or  indirectly,  on  the  decision  of  the 
ligislature.  But  the  immediate  and  direct  motive  that  operates  in  the 
establishment  of  a  religion,  is  its  utility  to  the  state :  and  that  utility 
(namely  to  the  state)  will  be  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  influence  of  the  party  which  professes  it.’  p.  6,  7. 

This  view  of  the  matter  appears  to  us  quite  unfounded. 
The  alliance  between  church  and  state  is  a  supposition  purely 
fanciful.  The  legislature  and  the  members  of  the  church  are 
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not  separate  bodies  who  may  contract  together.  They  are  the 
same  persons.  To  talk  of  the  legislature  allying  itself  with  the 
church,  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  talk  of  the  legislature 
allying  itself  with  those  who  possess  the  property  and  talents  of 
the  nation.  No  such  alliance  as  is  pretended,  ever  took  place. 
Those  who  originally  founded  the  present  religious  establish¬ 
ment,  gave  it  their  sanction,  from  considerations  of  right,  not 
expediency;  and  their  posterity  have  preserved  it  from  similar 
reasons.  To  represent  religion  merely  as  established,  because 
of  its  utility  to  the  state,  a  utility,  be  it  remembered,  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  the  present  scene,  is  to  strip  it  of  its  peculiar 
claims,  and  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  secular  institutions.  Be¬ 
sides  on  his  own  principles,  the  professor  is  extremely  incon¬ 
sistent  in  opposing  all  further  relaxation  of  the  law  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics.  If  the  reason  why  the  legislature  has  allied 
itself  in  England,  with  episcopary,  and  in  Scotland  with  pres¬ 
bytery,  be  that  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  predominate 
in  these  countries,  should  not  the  same  reason  induce  it  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 

To  return,  ‘  true  religion  and  established  religion,  though 
united  in  the  English  Church,  being  two  things,’  vefy  different 
arguments,  Dr.  Marsh  remarks,  are  requisite  for  the  defence 
of  religion,  according  as  it  is  to  be  defended,  as  true  or  as  esta¬ 
blished.  In  defending  the  truth  of  the  established  religion,  he 
would  make  his  appeal  to  the  Bible  alone,  but  in  support  of  its 
establishment,  he  would  urge,  churchmen  to  distribute  the 
Liturgy. 

*  In  the  works,  which  I  have  lately  published,  and  to  which  your  letter 
applies,  I  had  no  occasion  to  defend  (which  I  should  have  done,  had  it 
been  necessary)  the  established  religion  in  respect  to  its  truth.  In  that 
case,  I  should  have  appealed  to  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  fountain  of  religious 
truth ;  I  should  have  defended  the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  not  by  saying 
that-  they  were  contained  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles,  but  by  proving 
those  doctrines  to  be  founded  on  a  just  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  But 
when  I  argued  against  the  support,  which  was  given  by  churchmen  to  the 
Lancasterian  System,  and  the  Bible  Society,  I  declared  expressly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  that  my  arguments  were  addressed  to  churchmen  only.  I  addres¬ 
sed  myself  therefore,  to  persons  who  have  already  agreed  with  me  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  established  religion ;  but  who  differed  from  me  in  respect 
to  the  means  of  continuing  that  religion  (acknowledged  by  both  parties  to 
be  true)  in  its  present  establishment.’  pp.  8— 9. 

This  we  hope  will  satisfy  Mr.  Gandolphy;  and,  if  he  be  a 
person  of  much  sensibility,  he  will,  no  doubt,  smart  under 
the  following  correction. 

*  If  I  were  defending  the  truth  of  our  doctrines  against  a  writer  of  your 
church,  I  should  confine  myself  to  the  same  common  authority  (the  Bible) 
though  you  yourself  (p.  22.)  do  not  perceive  *(  by  what  rule  in  logic”  I 
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have  asserted  in  the  inquiry,  that  6i  every  true  Protestant,  when  arguing 
with  a  Catholic,  must  contend  for  the  Bible  alone."  I  have  made  the  as¬ 
sertion  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  which  pervade  the  work.? 
to  which  you  allude;  and  you  are  not  only  mistaken  yourself,  but  at  p.  6, 
you  strangely  impose  upon  your  readers,  when  you  gravely  tell  them  that 
the  principle  “  true  religion  cannot  be  found  by  the  Bible  alone,”  is  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend.  Had  this  principle  been  stated  in  words 
professedly  your  own,  I  should  have  only  complained  of  an  unaccountable 
mistake.  But  you  have  included  those  words  between  inverted  commas, 
and  have  thus  seduced  your  readers  into  the  belief  that  they  are  words, 
which  had  been  used  by  me.  And  this  pretended  quotation,  which  will 
be  readily  received  as  genuine  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Protestants,  has  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  your 
book,  and  serves  for  the  basis  of  all  your  subsequent  reasoning.  It  is 
hence  that  you  exult  in  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  that  I  am  reduced 
either  to  the  dilemma  of  the  man,  who  fixed  the  world  upon  a  tortoise,  or 
to  the  necessity  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  by  reasoning  from  our  Liturgy  and 
Articles  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  But  as  your  basis  is  false,  your  su¬ 
perstructure  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  In  the  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  I  would  analyse  every  passage  with  the  severity  of  a  critic  ;  I  would 
investigate  its  meaning  unfettered  by  theological  systems;  and  the  meaning 
thus  discovered,  I  would  adopt  as  the  true  meaning/  p.  10,  11. 

In  the  postscript  of  this  letter,  Dr.Marsh  states  his  apprehen¬ 
sions  as  to  the  consequences  of  admitting  Catholics  to  the  full 
benefits  of  the  constitution.  Redoes  not  pretend  £  that  the 
Catholics  are  not  good  subjects.’  He  only  asserts,  c  that  their 
religion  prevents  them  from  being  so  good  and  so  useful,  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  state,  as  members  of  the  establishment/  though  4  he 
readily  acknowledges  that  they  constitute  a  loyal  body  ;  that 
they  are  attached  to  their  Sovereign,  and  to  their  country/ 
But  as  they  profess  allegiance  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  Pope, 
they  cannot  safely  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  making  or  ex¬ 
ecuting  of  the  laws.  For  if  such  privilege  is  granted  to  them, 
it  6  must  a  fortiori  be  granted  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  / 

*  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  established  clergy  will  no 
longer  he  able  to  resist  demands  on  the  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ments,’  that  they  £  exclusively’  enjoy.  This  reasoning  goes 
to  exclude  Protestant  Dissenters  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  a 
privilege  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  without  any  de¬ 
triment  to  the  church  or  state.  It  may  be  justly  questioned 
whether  the  consequences  predicted  by  the  professor,  would 
follow  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  full  benefits  of  the 
constitution.  Similar  predictions  of  evil  to  the  best  subjects  of 
the  nation,  an  appellation  they  always  give  themselves,  have 
ever  been  uttered  by  the  friends  of  intolerance  on  every  propo¬ 
sal  of  relaxing  penal  laws. 


(  +  13  j 

Ait.  VIII.  The  Seat  of  Vision  delei  'mined;  and,  by  the  Discovery  of  a 
new  Function  in  the  Organ,  a  foundation  laid  for  explaining  its  Me¬ 
chanism,  and  the  various  Phenomena,  on  Principles  hitherto  unattempted. 
By  Andrew  Horn.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  111.  Price  3s.  6d.  Gale,  Curtis, 
and  Fenner.  1813. 

^JpHIS  is  a  very  ingenious  work,  on  a  very  interesting  subject. 

Baptista  Porta,  by  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the  eye,  was 
happily  led  to  an  apt  comparison  which  served  to  explain  gene¬ 
rally  the  nature  of  vision,  by  considering  the  eye  as  analogous 
to  the  well-known  optical  instrument,  the  camera  obscura.  This 
snggestsa  tolerably  natural  general  idea,  by  regarding  the  pu¬ 
pil  as  the  aperture  in  the  camera  obscura,  the  crystalline  hu¬ 
mour  as  the  convex  lens  applied  to  the  aperture,  and  the  retina 
as  the  canvas  or  paper  on  which  the  objects  were  depicted  : 
yet,  if  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  means  by  which  the  whole 
mechanism  is  effected,  there  are  several  elements  to  be  com¬ 
bined.  The  rays  which  issue  from  any  luminous  body  fall  at 
first  on  the  cornea ;  thence  they  enter  the  aqueous  humour, 
where  they  undergo  a  refraction,  which  causes  a  slight  conver- 
gency  to  take  place,  from  this  they  pass  through  the  orifice  of 
the  pupil  to  the  crystalline,  the  lenticular  figure  of  which  in¬ 
creases  their  convergency  ;  and  from  the  crystalline  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  vitreous  humour,  where  a  fresh  refraction  and  con¬ 
vergency  take  place.  Lastly,  as  is  generally  imagined,  after 
all  these  refractions,  the  rays  from  any  one  point  of  the  object, 
unite  in  some  corresponding  pointofthe  retina;  so  that  the  ra}*s 
from  the  several  pointsform  &  picture  upon  the  retina,  complete, 
but  inverted  with  respect  to  the  object;  and  the  impression  of 
this  picture,  carried,  through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerve* 
to  the  brain,  affords  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  the  idea  of  the 
visible  figure  of  the  object  seen. 

This  general  view  of  the  process  of  vision  is  acquiesced  in  by 
the  majority  of  persons  who  direct  their  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  But  it  could  not  long  be  steadily  reflected  upon,  before 
it  gave  rise  to  a  very  important  question.  The  pictures  upon 
the  retina  are  inverted.  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  objects  themselves  appear  to  a  spectator* 
in  their  erect  or  natural  position  ?  This  difficulty  did  not  escape 
the  sagacity  of  Kepler,  the  celebrated  astronomer.  Ills  so¬ 
lution  is  this : — 

‘  Namely,  that  the  mind,  perceiving  an  impression  made  up¬ 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  by  a  ray  proceeding  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  object,  naturally  traces  by  its  organ  the  ray  back 
to  its  source,  and  necessarily  determines  that  to  be  the  top. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  ray  that  strikes  the  upper  part  of  the 
eye,  directs  the  mind  in  its  judgement  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
object.’ 
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This  solution  was  embraced  by  Descartes,  and  with  slight 
modifications  by  Dr.  Porterfield,  and  others  :  but  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  defective  and  un  satis  lac  toy.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Berke¬ 
ley,  well  known,  we  doubt  not,  to  most  of  our  readers,  both 
for  his  acuteness  as  a  metaphysician,  and  his  excellence  as  a 
man,  suggested  a  new  theory,  which  rested  solely  upon  meta¬ 
physical  considerations.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith,  the 
Abbe  Haiiy,  and  many  other  philosophers ;  and  is,  in  truth,  a 
most  fascinating  hypothesis  :  but  unless  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  the  good  bishop  could  be  established,  his  theory  of  vision 
cannot  be  received,  tie  has  shown  the  fallacies  of  preceding 
writers  ;  but  leaves  us  gazing  in  his  ideal  world. 

‘Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  enters  profoundly  into 
the  nature  of  vision.  He  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Berkeley  respecting  the 
inverted  image;  and,  though  he  admires  the  distinction  made  by  the  ideal¬ 
ist  between  the  immediate  and  natural  objects  of  sight,  and  the  conclusions 
we  are  accustomed  from  infancy  to  draw  from  them,  yet  he  conceives  that 
the  mind,  by  the  organ  of  vision,  really  notices  the  external  object.  What¬ 
ever  is  proposed  by  so  sagacious  a  philosopher  merits  attention^  whether 
our  enquiries  be  after  physical  jor  metaphysical  truth  :  if  he  do  not  always 
open  a  direct  road  to  the  object,  he  removes,  at  least,  many  surrounding 
obstacles  that  would  have  confined  our  view  ;  and  thus,  in  many  instances, 
we  are  enabled  from  his  labours,  to  judge  with  more  certainty,  in  what  di¬ 
rection  truth  is  situated.’ 

6  “When,”  says  this  able  writer,  “we  propose  the  question,  why  objects 
are  seen  erect  and  not  inverted  ?  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  not  in 
Bishop  Berkeley’s  ideal  world,  but  in  that  which  men,  who  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  believe  themselves  to  inhabit.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  objects  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  external,  and  have  a 
certain  figure,  and  certain  position  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  bodies,  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not.” 

6  <<  When,”  says  he,  “  I  hold  my  walking*cane  upright  in  my  hand,  and 
look  at  it,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  see  and  handle  the  same  individual 
object.  When  I  say,  that  I  feel  it  erect,  my  meaning  is,  that  I  feel  the 
head  directed  from  the  horizon,  and  the  point  directed  towards  it.  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  horizon  is  a  fixed  object,  both  of  sight  and  touch,  with  relation 
to  which,  objects  are  said  to  be  high  or  low,  erect  or  inverted:  and  when 
the  question  is  asked,  why  I  see  the  object  erect,  and  not  inveited?  It  is 
the  same  as  if  you  should  ask,  why  I  see  it  in  that  position  which  it  really 
hath  ?  Or  why  the  eye  shows  the  real  position  of  objects,  and  doth  not 
show  them  in  an  inverted  position,  as  they  are  seen  by  a  common  astrono¬ 
mical  telescope,  or  as  their  pictures  are  seen  upon  the  eye  when  it  is  dis¬ 
sected 

*  “It  will,  without  doubt,  be  allowed,  that  I  see  the  whole  object  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  law,  by  which  I  see  any  one  point  of  it. 
Now,  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  direct  vision  I  see  every  point  of  the 
object  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  that  passeth  from  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  to  that  point  of  the  object;  and  I  know  likewi-se,  from  optics,  that  the 
ray  of  light,  that  comes  to  the  centre  of  my  eye,  passes  on  to  the  retina  in 
*hesame  direction.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact,  that  every  point  of  the 
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fobject  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  passing  from  the  picture  of  that 
point  on  the  retina,  through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  As  this  is  a  fact,  that 
holds  universally,  it  must  either  be  a  law  of  nature,  or  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  more  general  law  of  nature.  And  according  to  the  just 
rules  of  philosophizing,  we  may  hold  it  for  a  law  of  nature,  until  some  more 
.general  law  be  discovered,  whereof  it  is  a  necessary  consequence ;  which  I 
suspect  never  can  be  done/’ 

‘  “  Thus  we  see  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  leads  us  by  the  hand  to  a 
law  of  nature,  or  a  law  of  our  constitution,  of  which,  law  oui*  seeing  objects 
erect  by  inverted  images,  is  a  necessary  consequence.  For  it  necessarily 
follows,  from  the  law  we  have  mentioned,  that  the  object,  whose  picture  is 
lowest  upon  the  retina,  must  be  seen  in  the  highest  direction  from  the  eye  ; 
and  that  the  object  whose  picture  is  on  the  right  of  the  retina,  must  be  oil 
the  left :  so  that  if  the  picture  has  been  erect  on  the  retina,  we  should  have 
seen  the  object  inverted.  ”  After  paying  a  handsome  compliment  to  Dr. 
Porterfield,  as  the  discoverer  of  this  law,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  its  opera- 
tfon  in  various  ways.’ 

‘  Beikeley’s  solution  of  the  optical  difficulty  respecting  the  inversion  of 
the  image  upon  the  retina  is  purely  metaphysical  ;  but  the  principles  of  the 
above  hypothesis  are  mixed,  being  in  part  physical,  and  then  terminating  in 
a  metaphysical  law.  As  we  consider  the  subject  to  be  entirely  physical  in 
its  nature,  any  formal  examination  of  Dr.  Reid’s  reasoning  would  only  re¬ 
tard  our  progress.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  notice  a  physical  and  more 
recent  attempt  towards  rectifying  the  inverted  image  in  the  human  eye/ 

‘  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Archives  of  Universal  Science,  has  advanced  an 
hypothesis,  apparently  more  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  and  simplicity 
with  which  the  operations  of  nature  are  conducted.  He  objects  to  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  Berkeley  as  inconsistent  with  the  usual  course  of  nature.  Noi4* 
does  he  approve  of  the  opinion,  though  he  prefers  it  as  the  more  rational, 
which  supposes  the  mind  to  rectify  the  image,  by  tracing  back  the  rays 
that  impress  the  retina  to  the  object  from  v/hence  they  proceed,  as  if  the  im¬ 
pressions  by  which  vision  was  effected  were  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of 
feeling.  He  very  properly  remarks,  that  the  difference  of  structure  in  the 
organs  renders  this  inadmissible  :  the  superficies  of  the  body  being  acces- 
sible  to  impressions  in  every  direction,  but  those  made  upon  the  retina  are 
limited.  The  concave  surface  of  this  membrane  not  permitting  it  to  be 
impressed,  but  in  one  direction  by  a  straight  line  or  direct  ray ;  all  the  other 
rays  that  pass  through  the  pupil  making  a  diversity  of  impression,  more  or 
less  faint  or  imperfect,  as  they  fall  nearer  or  farther  from  the  axis  of  the 
eye.  Hence  the  retina  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  comparison  and  discri« 
mination,  so  as  to  refer  the  rays,  wherever  they  may  impinge,  to  those  ob¬ 
jects  that  produce  them/ 

‘  Having  made  these  objections  to  the  different  hypotheses  that  have 
been  assumed  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  erect  vision,  from  an  in¬ 
verted  impression  upon  the  retina  ;  Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to  explicate  this 
“  important  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  which  has  long  puzzled 
philosophers.  I  however,  (says  he,)  conceive  the  question  to  be  of  very 
easy  solution,  and  must  suppose  the  eye  to  be  acted  on  by  light  precisely, 
as  some  kinds  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  which,  after  receiving  the  image 
inverted  upon  its  interior  lens,  reflects  and  reverses  it  upon  its  exterior  lens, 
and  permits  it  to  be  seen  in  its  natural  situation.  In  the  same  way,  the  ni~ 
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terior  part  of  the  retina,  having  received  the  image  inverted,  reflects,  re* 
verses,  and  presents  it  in  its  natural  position  upon  its  anterior  part.9 

4  “  The  anatomical  fact,  that  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  its  arrach- 
noid,  pulpy,  or  more  sensible  laminae  is  covered,  on  the  side  which  is  to¬ 
wards  the  vitreous  humour,  by  a  more  consistent,  vascular,  and  less  sensible 
portion,  while  the  anterior  part  is  exquisitely  delicate  and  fine,  tends  to 
confirm  this  theory.  It  receives  also  additional  confirmation  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  transparent  retina  thus  laid  over  the  black  pigmentum, 
and  more  especially  over  the  tapitum,  exclusively  occupying  this  part  in 
some  of  the  inferior  animals,  must  form  the  most  perfect  reflector/ 

*  “The  physiological  fact  also,  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  retina  cannot 
be  impressed  even  by  a  single  direct  ray,  from  without,  and  that,  unless  it 
receive  the  image  reflected,  reverted,  and  in  its  natural  position  from  the 
posterior  part,  as  I  have  described,  it  must  be  apparently  useless,  is  almost 
a  decided  confirmation  of  the  theory  I  have  suggested.* 

4  44  A  confirmation  (he  says)  of  this  theory,  still  more  decided  than  t^ese, 
yet  remains.  It  appears  that  posteriorly  the  retina  is  entirely  insensible, 
where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  as  at  that  part  we  have  no  sense  of  vision.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  this,  by  the  entrance  of  the  artery  of 
the  retina.  But  this  has  been  found  altogether  inadequate,  because  the 
insensible  portion  of  this  nervous  expansion  is  several  times  larger,  than 
that  occupied  by  the  artery,  which,  besides,  sometimes  enters  in  two  bran¬ 
ches,  whereas  this  insensible  spot  suffers  no  variation.  Consistently  with 
the  theory  just  delivered,  I  should  conclude  that  we  have,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  a  decided  proof,  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina  is  utterly 
insensible,  at  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  where  it  exists  in  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity,  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  so  ;  and,  that  vision  is  wanting  at  this 
spot  precisely,  because,  where  the  nerve  enters,  there  are  no  choroids  to 
reflect  the  rays  to  the  sensible  anterior  portion.  Thus,  1  conceive,  (says 
he)  the  optic  image  is  reverted/* 

‘  This  hypothesis  is  plausibly  stated,  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
essentially  defective.  If  no  other  objection  lay  against  it,  there  is  one 
thing,  at  least,  that  should  make  us  hesitate,  before  we  receive  it ; — we  find 
ourselves  as  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  how  these  impressions  made  on 
that  anterior  sensible  portion,  can  be  transmitted  through  the  insensible 
posterior  portion  of  the  retina  to  the  brain,  as  how  an  inverted  image  on 
its  posterior  part  should  produce  a  sensation,  as  if  the  impression  were 
erect.*  p.  18—28. 

Among  the  variety  of  theorists,  who  endeavour  to  explain 
the  nature  of  vision,  no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  that  the 
retina  was  the  grand  instrument  in  the  process,  before  the  time 
of  Mariotte.  This  philosopher,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries, 
discovered  that  there  is  a  certain  spot  in  the  eye,  which  is  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  rays  of  light.  This  he  first  discovered  by  dissect¬ 
ing  the  organ,  hut  rendered  it  more  evident  by  a  simple  expe¬ 
riment.  He  fastened  upon  a  dark  wall  parallel  to  his  eyes,  a 
small  round  paper  as  a  fixed  point  of  sight,  and  anothorsuch  pa¬ 
per  on  the  right  hand  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet,  hut  ra¬ 
ther  lower  than  the  former,  that  the  light  issuing  might  strike 
the  optic  nerve  ot  the  right  eye,  vvhiie  his  left  was  kept  shut. 
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He  then  placed  himself  over  against  the  former  paper,  and,  re- 
cedingby  degrees,  keeping  his  right  eye  fixed  very  steadily  up¬ 
on  it;  on  retiring  about  ten  feet,  he  found  that  the  second  pa¬ 
per  had  entirely  disappeared.  This  experiment  he  repeated, 
with  the  proper  variations,  with  the  left  eye.  The  inference 
is  that  the  defect  of  vision  in  the  eye,  is  in  fact  in  the  optic 
nerve,  where  alone  the  choroides  is  deficient. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  improved  by  Picard,  Le- 
cat,  and  others  ;  and  is  now  described  in  every  popular  work 
on  optics.  Mariotte,  after  reflecting  long  upon  the  subject,  at 
length  ventured  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  the  choroides  is 
wanting  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  to  state  it  as  his 
persuasion,  that  that  membrane,  and  not  the  retina,  was  the 
principal  organ  of  vision.  This  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  and 
protracted  controversy  between  Mariotte  and  Pecquet,  as  well 
as  to  fresh  speculations  by  other  philosophers,  who  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  either  hypothesis.  Thus,  De  la  Hire, 
though  he  argued  with  Pecquet,  in  favour  of  the  retina,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  senses,  in  all  of  which  the  nerves  are  the 
proper  seat  of  sensation,  supposes  that  our  defect  of  vision 
where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing 
but  the  want  of  the  choroides.  The  history  of  the  controversy 
between  Mariotte  and  Pecquet,  as  well  as  sketches  of  the  mo¬ 
dified  theories  of  De  la  Hire,  Michell,  and  others,  are  given 
with  great  perspicuity  and  spirit,  by  Mr.  Horn  :  and  we  reckon 
this  a  very  valuable  part  of  his  work,  as  we  are  not  merely  thus 
presented  at  once  with  an  accurate  view  of  all  that  has  been 
previously  attempted  on  this  curious  branch  of  the  theory  of 
vision  ;  but  see  immediately  that  there  must  be  a  real  and  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  where  so  many  men  of  eminence  and  ge¬ 
nius  have  failed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  constrained  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  will  be  intitled  to  no  small  honour,  who  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  explain  this  difficulty. 

‘“Iam  well  assured,  the  more  any  one  examines  the  subject,  the  more 
.  will  he  be  convinced  that  insuperable  obstacles,  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
vision,  exist  in  the  first  principles  of  every  hypothesis  hitherto  framed. 
Impressed  with  this  fact  I  suspected,  that  something  involved  in  the 
subtilty  of  nature,”  lay  hid  in  the  structure  of  the  organ ;  and  that  the 
phenomena  of  vision  never  could  be  satisfactorily  explained,  till  this  was 
discovered.  That  I  am  not  singular  in  this  opinion  is  evident,  from  the 
language  of  Dr.  Reid : 

*  “  We  know  not  well  (says  this  writer)  what  is  the  office  of  the  optic 
nerve,  nor  in  what  manner  it  performs  that  office  ;  but  that  it  has  some 
part  in  the  faculty  of  seeing,  seettis  to  be  certain  ;  because  in  an  amau~ 
rosisy  which  is  believed  to  be  a  disorder  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  pictures 
on  the  retina  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  yet  there  is  no  vision. 

*  We  know  still  less  of  the  use  and  function  of  the  choroid  membrane  ; 
but  it  seems  likewise  necessary  to  vision  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  pig*- 
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tures  upon  that  part  of  the  retina,  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the  choroid, 
I  mean  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  produce  no  vision,  any  more 
than  a  picture  upon  the  hand.  We  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  the  r- 
tina  is  not  the  last  and  most  immediate  instrument  of  the  mind  in  vision. 
There  are  other  material  organs,  whose  operation  is  necessary  to  seeing, 
even  after  the  pictures  upon  the  retina  are  formed.  If  ever  we  come  to 
know  the  structure  and  use  of  the  choroid  membrane,  the  optic  nerve,  and 
the  brain ;  and  what  impressions  are  made  upon  them  by  means  of  the 
pictures  upon  the  retina,  some  more  links  of  the  chain  may  be  brought 
within  our  view,  and  a  more  general  law  of  vision  discovered  ;  but  while 
we  know  so  little  of  the  nature  and  office  of  these  more  immediate  instru¬ 
ments  of  vision,  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  its  laws  beyond  the  pictures 
upon  the  retina.’  ”  p.  75,  77. 

4  Thus  sanctioned  in  my  suspicions,  but  at  the  same  time,  discouraged 
in  my  attempts,  by  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
judicious  disquisitions  upon  this  branch  of  philosophy,  than  for  his  me¬ 
taphysical  speculations,  I  for  a  period,  dropped  the  inquiry. 

Our  author,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  man  who  would  ea¬ 
sily  be  deterred  from  pursuing  a  favourite  object.  He  therefore 
resumed  the  enquiry  at  a  subsequent  period  ;  and'from  a  series 
of  well-devised  and  simple  experiments,  described  in  his  essay, 
was  led  to  conclude,  that  the  retina  lost  all  claim  ( to  superior 
sensibility,  and  to  the  principal  function  in  vision.’  In  his 
opinion  the  retina  may  be  likened  in  its  use  to  the  glass  of  a 
mirror,  while  the  choroides  behind  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
metallic  coating  upon  its  convex  surface. 

<  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry  several  circumstances  contributed  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  optic  nerve,  as  the  grand  organ  of  vision.  In  sur- 
veying  the  general  structure  of  the  eye,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
magnitude  of  this  nerve,  and  the  singular  manner  of  its  termination  in  the 
concave  surface  of  the  globe.  The  opiici  do  not,  like  every  other  pair  of 
nerves,  terminate  in  branches :  they  are  the  largest  in  the  system,  yet  the 
entire  nervous  substance  perforates  the  globe  perpendicularly ,  presenting 
in  its  concavity  a  well-defined  circular  base ,  fringed  with  the  choroides, 
and  covered  with  the  retina.  This  base  was  not  only  rendered  remarkably 
distinct,  by  the  following  experiment,  but  at  the  same  time  I  observed  a 
beautiful  effect  produced  by  light  upon  the  nerve.  Having  procured  the 
eye  of  an  cx  recently,  killed,  after  dividing  it  transversely,  and  abstract¬ 
ing  the  vitreous  humour  from  its  posterior  portion,  leaving  about  four  lines 
of  the  nerve  attached,  I  placed  the  segment  of  the  globe  in  a  suitable 
aperture  made  in  a  window-shutter,  with  the  concave  surface  inwards. 
Thus  situated,  having  darkened  the  chamber,  the  base  of  the  nerve  exhi¬ 
bited,  in  its  little  hemisphere,  an  appearance  beautifully  distinct  and  lu¬ 
minous,  having  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sun,  as  seen  through  one 
of  those  brownish  fogs  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  sometimes  charged 
in  the  winter  season.  The  light,  which  produced  this  phenomenon,  must 
have  pervaded  the  whole  extent  of  the  nerve ;  for  being  completely  in 
closed  by  the  muscles  and  fat,  it  was  impossible  that  any  lateral  light 
^ould  have  contributed  to  the  appearance.  The  same  phenomenon  m<ay  be 
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seen,  though  with  less  effect,  by  holding  a  similar  portion  of  the  globe 
between  the  eye  and  a  lighted  candle. 

6  The  reader  must  have  anticipated,  and  therefore,  will  now  readily 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  vision  to  be  accomplished. 
Rays,  from  all  points  of  such  objects  as  are  opposed  to  the  organ,  pass 
through  the  pupil,  and,  after  refraction  in  the  different  humours,  delineate 
perfect,  but  inverted  pictures  upon  the  retina  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ; 
these  pictures  are  instantly  reflected  in  their  various  colours  and  shades 
upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concavity  another  reflection  from  hence 
raises  images  of  the  external  objects  near  the  middle  of  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour,  in  their  natural  order  and  position  ;  these  images  make  due  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  opposite  base  of  the  nerve,  which  are  transmitted  by  it 
to  the  brain ;  thus  the  sensation  is  produced,  and  vision  perfected, 
p.  85,  87. 

The  last  paragraph  exhibits  an  outline  of  Mr.  Horn’s  theor}r» 
In  the  remainder  of  the  Essay  he  adduces  several  facts  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  applies  it  to  the  explication  of  a  few  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  fortifies  it  against  the  most  plausible  objections. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  is  by  fa.r  the  most  natural  and 
satisfactory  attempt,  at  determining  this  intricate  point,  which 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  world  ;  and  we  cannot  but  congra¬ 
tulate  Mr.  Horn  upon  the  possession  of  the  mild,  patient,  phi¬ 
losophic  spirit,  with  which  his  enquiries  have  been  conducted^ 
and  upon  the  success,  with  which  he  lias  carried  them  to  their 
ultimate  issue.  Rut  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  ingenious 
philosopher’s  hypothesis,  is  by  no  means  all  brought  within 
the  compass  of  the  present  publication.  He  has  merely  laid 
this  before  the  world,  that  the  truth  of  his  results  may  be 
ascertained  ;  and  he  assures  us,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
whole  accumulates,  as  he  pursues  the  subject.  If  the  Essay 
now  published  meet  with  encouragement,  the  author  proposes 
to  carry  on  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  :  first,  the  difference  between  the  visible  and  tangible 
object  ;  secondly,  distance  and  magnitude  ;  thirdly,  the  (le¬ 
vel  opem  cut  of  a  new  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  in 
adjusting  itself  to  objects  at  different  distances  ;  fourthly,  the 
manner  in  which  the  sensation  of  vision  is  produced;  fifthly, 
single  and  double  vision;  lastly,  miscellaneous  phenomena  ! 
We  have  been  so  much  pleased,  and,  in  truth,  instructed,  by 
what  is  already  before  us,  that  we  most  sincerely  hope  the  au¬ 
thor  will  be  induced  to  present  to  the  public  the  sequel  of  bis 
interesting  and  useful  enquiries.  In  the  mean  time,  we  most 
cordially  recommend  this  little  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
scientific  readers  ;  and  especially  to  the  tutors  in  our  colleges 
and  academies,  as  a  valuable  essay  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  pupils  ;  presenting,  at  once,  a  succinct  history  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  theories  of  vision,  and  a  perspicuous  sketch  of  a  new 
theory,  free  from  the  objections,  to  which  all  former  attempts 
have  been  justly  exposed. 


(  420  )  , 

Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  various  important  Subjects ,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Daniel  de  Superville,  Senior,  by  John  Reynolds.  8vo. 
pp.  423.  Blanshard.  1812. 

JT  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Reynolds  should 
have  fallen  into  so  egregious  a  mistake,  as  to  claim  for  his 
author  a  rank  among  the  great  ornaments  of  the  pulpit,  to  which 
he  is  by  no  means  entitled.  6  When  the  French  Catholics  (says 
*  he)  speak  of  their  two  celebrated  pulpit  orators,  Massillon 
4  and  Bourdaloue  ;  they  generally  make  use  of  the  following 
6  phrase :  — Massillon  pour  le  cceur ;  Bourdaloue  pour  la  tete. 

6  The  meaning  of  which  is;  Massillon  affects  the  passions; 

6  Bourdaloue  informs  the  judgment.  I  believe  all  competent 
i  judges,  who  have  read  their  sermons,  will  acknowledge  that 
c  the  comparison  isjust.  But  I  think  we  may  say,  with  the 
4  greatest  propriety,  in  reference  to  the  author  of  the  follow*’ 

6  ing  sermons,  what  our  English  poet  has  said  in  reference  to 
6  Milton,  when  comparing  him  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  viz, 

€  that 

<c  The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 

To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two,*’ 

4  What  the  eminently  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Doddridge  ha$ 
c  said  of  him,  will  amply  confirm  this.’ 

Panegyric  so  rash  and  extravagant  as  this,  we  have  not  be- 
fore,  we  believe,  had  occasion  to  reprehend.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Doddridge,  has  given  a  decided  preference  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Superville ;  but  the  fact  appears  to  have  been,  that 
he  was  very  little  acquainted  wit!)  the  French  preachers,  and 
that  he  spoke,  in  this  instance,  rather  from  slight  and  partial 
observation,  than  from  extensive  and  intimate  knowledge.  That 
a  severer  discretion  had  been  exercised  in  the  publication  of 
his  posthumous  works,  were  indeed  to  be  wished;  and  that 
the  editor  had  felt  himself  justified  in  erasing  the  strange  mis¬ 
application  of  language,  which  could  characterise  Barrow  as 
the  most  laconic  writer  among  our  divines,”  and  the  hasty  cri¬ 
ticism  which  placed  Superville  above  such  men  as  Massillon  and 
Bossuet.  To  calculate,  however,  upon  the  repetition  of  this 
palpable  error,  would  have  been  impossible;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
admit  any  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  strange  partiality  which 
can  specifically  and  by  name,  cast  Massillon  at  the  feet  of 
Superville.  So  far  is  this  preference  from  any  semblance  of 
justice,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving,  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  extracts,  that,  considered  merely  as  an  orator,  Mr. 
Reynolds’  favourite  would  rank  very  low  among  even  the 
second  class  of  French  sermonists.  Superville  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  man  of  ability,  and  among  the  refugee  preachers, 
second  only  to  Saurin  ;  his  views  of  the  gospel  appear  to  hare 
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been  correct,  and  bis  sermons  are  doubtless  both  eloquent  and 
impressive.  But  his  French  is  not  altogether  pure  ;  it  has  not 
the  easy,  natural,  flowing  character,  which  gives  such  a  charm 
to  the  productions  of  the  Catholic  preachers  ;  it  has  too  much 
of  the  stiffness  and  quaintness,  too  much  of  that  antiquated 
turn,  which  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  style  refugie.  Misad¬ 
dresses  to  the  conscience  are  solemn  and  awakening;  but  his 
declamation  is  cold  and  common-place,  and  his  decorations  are 
generally  of  a  very  inferior  order.  The  following  exordium  to 
the  sermon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,  will  sufficiently  illus¬ 
trate  the  bad  taste  of  M.  De  Superville. 

(  It  is  a  very  grand  ( assez  beau )  sight  to  see  a  large  river,  the  waters 
of  which  roll  with  a  noise.  This  is  an  object  upon  which  our  attention  is 
agreeably  fixed,  especially  on  a  serene  summer’s  day,  in  which  the  water 
appears  clear  and  pure,  and  the  river  covered  with  many  men  and  boats. 
In  one  place,  we  perceive  the  fish  swimming  and  taking  their  pastime  ;  in 
another,  a  fisherman,  who  holds  out  to  them  the  deceitful  bait  of  the  fish¬ 
hook,  or  entangles  them  in  his  net;  elsewhere  a  swimmer,  who  cleaves  the 
waves,  or  endeavours  to  ascend  the  current ;  and  here  and  there,  barges 
and  ships,  some  of  which  are  ascending  with  difficulty,  and  others  de¬ 
scending  with  rapidity,  carried  by  the  stream  of  water,  which  the  seamen 
still  help  forwards  by  the  efforts  of  their  arms.* 

With  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  preposterously  ambitious 
style.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  original,  to  condemn 
the  translation  as  servile  and  inadequate.  Two  or  three  words, 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics,  are  not  in  the  French,  and 
might  have  been  left  out  of  the  English  with  advantage.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  sermon,  we  find  the  following  ela¬ 
borate  piece  of  thread-bare  declamation  ;  we  subjoin  the  origi¬ 
nal,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Superville’s  composition,  but  by 
no  means  as  an  adequate  sample  of  his  mental  powers. 

c  In  the  second  place,  my  Brethren,  <c  the  world,  fiasseth  avoayT  with 
regard  to  all  the  establishments  of  men.  Where  are  the  cities  which  were 
the  glory  of  provinces,  those  cities  which  were  supposed  to  be  eternal, 
those  superb  cities,  capitals  of  the  most  flourishing  empires  ;  that  of  Troy 
— that  of  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates— that  of  Nineveh  the  Great— 
that  of  Babylon,  with  its  walls — -that  of  Jerusalem  the  Holy  City  ?  They 
are  passed  away,  or  are  no  more  what  they  once  were  ;  we  search  for 
their  ruins  in  the  dust,  and  under  the  grass.  Where  are  the  stately  tombs, 
the  pyramids,  so  many  palaces,  so  many  works  of  marble  and  of  brass, 
which  art  has  endeavoured  to  render  immortal  ?  What  is  become  of  so 
many  republics  and  monarchies,  which  have  passed  away  ;  some  which  at 
this  day  have  only  left  their  names  after  them  ;  and  there  are  many  others, 
which  subsist  only  in  history.  We  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see,  empires  ex¬ 
pelling  each  other,  and  the  last  raising  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former. 
As  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which,  after  having  dashed  themselves  against 
each  other,  all  come  to  break  themselves  upon  the  shore  ;  thus  states  .and 
empires,  in  the  end,  dash  themselves  to  pieces  against  time.’  p.  278* 
279. 
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‘  Ou  sont  ces  villes  qui  valoient  des  provinces,  ces  citds  qui  se  croyoient 
eternelles,  ces  villes  superbes,  capitales  des  plus  florissants  empires ;  cette 
Troye,  cette  Thebes  a  cent  portes,  cette  Ninive  la  grande,  cette  Baby- 
lone  avec  ses  murs,  cette  Jerusalem  la  sainte  ?  Elies  ont  passe,  ou  ne  sont 
plus  ce  qu’elles  etoient ;  on  cherche  leurs  masures  sous  la  poudre, 
sous  1’  herbe.  Ou  sont  les  Mausolees,  les  Pyramides,  tant  de  Palais,  tant 
d’ouvrages  de  marbre  and  de  bronze  que  P  art  avoit  tache  de  rendre  im- 
mortels  ?  Que  sont  de  venues  tant  de  republiques  &  de  monarchies  qui 
ont  passe,  quelques-unes  jusqu’a  laisser  pas  seulement  leur  nom  apres  elles, 
&  tant  d'autres  qui  ne  subsistent  que  dans  P  histoire  ?  On  a  vu  & 
1’on  voit  encore  les  empires  se  pousser  les  uns  les  autres,  &  les  derniers 
s’elever  sur  les  ruines  des  precedens.  Comme  les  vagues  de  la  mer,  qui 
apres  s  etre  entrechoquees,  viennent  toutes  se  briser  sur  le  bord,  les  etats, 
8c  les  empires  se  brisent  a,  la  lin  contre  le  terns.' 

II  handed  up  to  a  master  as  a  schoolboy’s  theme,  this  might 
deservedly  obtain- a  detur  dignissimo,  but  as  the  eloquence  of 
maturer  years,  and  especially  as  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  it 
is  below  criticism.  Let  it,  however,  to  put  the  error  of  Mr. 
Reynolds’  estimate  beyond  all  doubt,  be  compared  with  an 
extract  from  Massillon’s  incomparable  sermon  on  the  Divinity 
°t  Jesus  Christ;  or  in  fact,  lor  there  is  nothing  hazarded  by 
the  challenge,  from  any  of  his  published  sermons  whatever. 
We  recollect  a  passage  in  Fenelon  of  a  similar  kind,  and  in 
order  to  shew  the  immense  interval  between  the  frigid  and  the 
glowing,  the  common-place  and  the  original  in  eloquence,  we 
shall  venture  to  quote  it.  He  is  describing  the  desolation  of 
the  churches  of  the  East. 

V 

‘  D’ou  la  Foi  s’est  levee  sur  nos  tetes  comme  le  Soleil.  Que  sont  de- 
venues  ces  fameuses  Eglises— meres  d’ Alexandria,  d’Antioche,  de  Jeru¬ 
salem,  de  Constantinople,  qui  en  avoient  d’innomerables  sous  elles? 
C  est  la  que  les.  Conciles  ont  prononcd  ces  oracles  qui  vivront  eternellement. 
Cette  teire  etoit  anosee  du  sang  des  martyrs  ;  le  desert  meme  y  llorissoit 
par  ses  Solitaires.  Mais  tout  est  ravage  sur  ces  montagnes  autrefois 
decoulantes  de  lait  et  de  miel,  &  qui  sont  maintenant  les  cavernes  inac- 
cessibles  des  serpents  et  des  basilics.  Que  reste-t-il  sur  les  cotes 
d’Afrique,  ou  les  assemblies  d’Eveques  etoient  aussi  nombreuses  que  les 
Conciles  universe.ls,  8c  ou  la  Loi  de  Dieu  attendoit  son  explication  de  la 
bouche  d’Augustin  ?  Je  n’y  vois  plus  qu’une  terre  encore  fumante  de  la 
poudre  que  Dieu  y  a  lancee.’ 

.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  quit  the  language  of  censure, 
into  which  we  have  been  reluctantly  forced  by  the  editor’s  over¬ 
charged  eulogium  of  his  author,  and  to  express  our  admiration 
of  what  is  really  admirable  in  Superville.  He  is  frequently 
close  and  energetic,  and  though  we  do  not  quite  go  the  lernnh 
of  asserting  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  he  has  “some  of  the 
most  pathetic  expostulations”  we  cc  ever  saw,”  yet  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow  him  very  great  excellence  in  this  respect.  The 
following  extract  is  a  fair  average  specimen. 
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*  But,  Christians,  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things  which  ac¬ 
company  your  salvation.  You  will  consider  better,  perhaps  at  this  time, 

■  who  is  this  Jesus,  and  what  you  are.  You  will  be  afraid  to  weary  his 
patience,  and  to  draw  upon  you  his  judgments.  His  goodness  is  yet 
greater  this  day  than  ever,  since  it  adds  this  new  grace,  to  all  the  others 
you  shall  receive.  You  will  say,  I  am  a  condemned  creature,  should 
I  refuse  my  Saviour  ?  1  am  hungry,  and  he  is  the  hidden  manna,  and 

the  bread  of  life  ;  I  am  thirsty,  and  he  is  the  source  of  that  water  which 
springeth  up  unto  everlasting  life ;  I  am  naked,  and  he  cometh  with  his 
righteousness  to  cover  me  ;  I  am  poor,  and  he  is  the  heir  of  all  things  ; 
I  am  sick,  and  he  cometh  with  his  grace  to  cure  me  ;  I  am  in  trouble, 
and  he  cometh  to  console  me.  I  shall  take  care  not  to  put  him  off  to 
another  time.  No,  Lord !  thou  comest  not  before  .  the  time,  to  destroy 
my  passions.  Thou  comest  not  too  soon.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee, 
my  heart  languisheth  after  the.  ‘ 6  0  God ,  I  have  waited  jor  thy  salva¬ 
tion.  Come ,  0  my  Bridegroom ,  into  thy  garden ,  that  thy  spices  may/ 
flow.  Come ,  Lord  Jesus ,  yes ,  Lord  Jesus ,  Corned ’  He  only  seeks  to 
enter  ;  it  will  not  be  needful  to  use  violence,  to  constrain  him  to  do  it, 
and  if  it  were  needful,  let  us  force  him  by  the  sweet  violence  of  our 
desires — off  our  prayers — of  our  tears.  Let  us  not  permit  him  to  go, 
except  he  bless  us,  and  except  he  remain  with  us,  as  with  the  disciples 
at  Emmaus,  in  order  to  take,  his  repast.  Let  us  open  to  him  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  misery,  by  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
the  confession  of  our  crimes,  the  resolution  to  submit  ourselves  to  all  his 
will.  Let  us  open  truly  and  sincerely  all  the  doors  of  our  souls  $  and  if 
the  doors  are  not  sufficient,  let  us  beat  down  the  walls  in  order  to  make 
him  a  passage  worthy  of  a  triumphant  King.  Let  us  thrown  own  un¬ 
belief — impeniter.ee — -the  love  of  the  world—- these  three  dreadful  and  high 
bulwarks,  which  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  of  our  soul,  and  let  us  open 
to  him  every  passage  by  repentance,  faith,  and  loved  p.  177,  178. 

One  more  quotation,  and  we  must  bring  our  article  to  a 
close. 

4  We  seek  the  Lord  by  the  use  of  those  means  which  he  has  instituted 
in  the  work  of  religion,  which  are  in  particular,  hearing  the  word,  fre¬ 
quenting  religious  assemblies,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  and 
above  all,  prayer.  Men  fall  into  two  very  opposite  errors  upon  the  subject 
of  the  means  which  God  has  established  for  them  to  find  him.  Some,  and 
they  are  the  most  numerous  among  us,  make  all  their  piety  to  consist  in 
the  exterior  practice  of  those  means.  To  come  to  the  Temple — to  hear 
sermons — to  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper — to  pray  to  God  night  and  morn¬ 
ing — is  the  whole  of  the  religion  of  the  greater  part.  Besides  this,  they 
have  little  or  no  faith — charity — good  works — or  true  holiness.  This  is 
only  a  very  defective  piety,  and  a  phantom  of  religion,  which  places  all  in 
externals,  and  which  separates  that  which  ought  to  be  joined  together. 
But  there  are  others  who  count  the  means  as  nothing,  or  almost  nothing. 
Wiser  than  the  Prophets — than  the  Apostles-— than  God  himself — they 
have  found  out  the  art  of  making  religion  very  easy ;  they  no  longer  need 
either  sacraments  or  ministry  ;  and  if  we  were  to  believe  them,  prayer  is 
quite  unnecessary,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  thanks.  A  new  sort  of  impiety 
this,  which  insinuates  itself  under  the  pretext  of  a  refined  spirituality ;  true 
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libertinism,  which  hides  itself  under  the  false  pretence  of  giving  more 
glory  to  the  merit  of  Christ ;  false  and  dangerous  consequences  which 
they  pretend  to  draw  from  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction,  consequences  contrary  to  scripture,  and  to  the  design  of  religion, 
which  overturn  the  plan  of  the  gospel.  No,  no,  in  order  to  find  God, 
we  must  seek  him  in  the  lawful  use  of  the  means  which  he  hath  ordained, 
and  to  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  attach  particular  blessings.  Let 
us  make  use  of  these  means  ;  let  us  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  con¬ 
stant  in  our  places  of  worship,  attentive  to  the  word,  ardent  and  watchful 
in  prayer.*  p.  120,  121, 

The  volume  contains  eleven  sermons,  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects: — The  Triumph  of  the  Gospel — the  Birth  and  Dignity 
of  the  Son  of  God — the  duty  of  Young  Men  —  the  proper  time 
for  Repentance — Jesus  suing  for  Entrance  at  the  Door  of  our 
Hearts— the  Advantages  of  the  Gospel  over  the  Law — the  True 
Love  of  Christ — the  Vanity  of  the  World — the  Desire  to  be 
with  Christ — the  Duties  of  the  Ministry — the  Examination  of 
Religion  the  true  way  to  rest, 

Mr,  Reynolds  has,  on  the  whole,  made  a  very  judicious 
selection;  the  subjects  are  interesting,  and  the  treatment, 
with  the  deductions  we  have  been  compelled  to  make,  able, 
eloquent  and  edifying.  The  second  volume  promised  by  Mr. 
R.  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  generally  called  for;  and  in 
that  event,  we  would  take  the  freedom  of  reminding  him,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  writer  is  sometimes  best  preserved  in  a  transla¬ 
tion,  by  an  occasional  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  his 
text. 


Art.  X.  Funeral  Orations ,  in  the  praise  of  military  men,  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Lysias,  with  explanatory  notes,  and 
some  account  of  the  authors,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broadhurst,  8vo. 
pp.  xxx.  269.  Longman  &  Co. 

TH  E  scribendi  cacoethes,  a  distemper  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  Juvenal,  appears  in  our  times  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  proceeding  from  a  want  of  bread,  the  other  from 
a  lust  of  fame.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  are  more  violent :  it 
generally  breaks  out  in  a  political  pamphlet,  or  a  simpering  tale, 
oran  ‘interesting  account5  of  some  celebrated  individual  lately 
deceased.  The  second  is  of  a  milder  nature,  and  its  effects 
are  various,  according  to  the  mental  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Very  frequently  it  appears  in  a  volume  of  poems;  sometimes 
in  a  charming  novel  replete  with  delicate  distresses;  anon  in 
an  easy  method  of  studying  English,  French,  or  one  of  the 
learned  tongues  ;  then  again  in  a  picturesque  account  of  a 
summer’s  tour,  or,  it  may  be,  in  extracts  in  prose  and  verse, 
adapted  to  young  minds.  At  all  events,  it  is  so  charming  to 
have  made  a  book,  a  whole  book, 'and  to  see  one’s  name  labeled 
in  gilt  letters  on  the  back. 
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So  probably  thought  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  ami 
why  not  he  as  well  as  another  ?  4  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?* 
But  on  what  subject  should  he  write  ?  He  had  reach  in  early 
days,  the  * funebres  orationes?  published  by  Mr.  Bentham,  for 
the  accommodation  of  lazy  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters,  with 
a  Latin  versification  and  English  notes.  And  why  not  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  ?  This  bright  thought  was  probably  the  origin  of 
this  volume.  But  the  Greek  of  these  orations,  even  in  the 
large  type  of  Bentham,  was  comprised  in  eighty  pages,  ancl 
what  was  that  towards  a  volume  ?  Write  a  note  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject,  any  how  connected  with  any  topic  in  the  speeches.  That 
is  something,  but  still  not  enough.  A  preface  was  an  obvious 
resource,  so  was  an  index.  A  few  pages  of  6  additional  obser¬ 
vations’  too,  were  easily  supplied.  Still  copy  was  wanting. 
The  lives  of  the  authors  !  three  lives — at  twelve  pages  each— 
six  and  thirty  pages.  Thucydides  too  has  put  his  oration  into 
the  mouth  of  Pericles  a  life  of  Pericles, — six  pages  more. 
The  thing  is  done.  Three  hundred  pages  grown  out  of  the 
three  orations.  Here,  however,  we  must  blame  Mr.  B.  Plato 
has  given  the  oration  as  if  spoken  by  Socrates  :  Why  not  a  life 
of  Socrates  ?  Socrates  professes  to  have  had  it  from  Aspasia : 
Why  not  a  life  of  Aspasia?  We  hope  these  hints  will  be 
taken. 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  think  that  no  further  ingenuity 
was  required.  There  was  but  little  matter;  and  it  was  to  be 
carefully  husbanded  by  author  and  printer.  The  type  must 
be  large;  the  margins  ample;  the  lines  far  asunder.  Then,  let  a 
whole  leaf  be  applied  to  the  announcing  of  each  oration,  and  never 
begin  a  new  portion  of  the  work  on  the  left  hand  page.  These 
rules  are  useful ;  you  may  thus  throw  twelve  or  fourteen  blank 
pages  into  }/our  book.  Still,  however,  the  printer  had  not  got 
beyond  three  hundred  pages,  and  Broadhurst  was  a  long  name 
to  be  inserted  in  capitals  on  the  back.  In  this  dilemma,  thick 
paper  was  thought  of,  and  accordingly  paper  was  supplied,  or 
rather  card,  that  thunders  under  your  fingers,  as  you  turn  over 
the  pages.  Let  book-makers  hear  and  be  wise  ! 

We  will  be  quite  fair  with  Mr.  B.,  and  begin  at  the  beginning . 

«  Not  a  few  of  those,  who  have  already  spoken  in  this  place,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  praising  the  person  who  annexed  this  harangue  to  what  the 
law  requires,  as  being  honourable  to  those,  who  are  buiied  from  off  the 
field  of  battle,  to  have  it  pronounced  over  them.’  p.  27. 

This  sentence  is  not  the  most  intelligible,  or  even  grammati¬ 
cal  ;  but  Mr.  B.  has  brought  a  hundred  witnesses  to  prove  that 
Thucydides  is  the  very  genius  of  obscurity. 

‘  To  me,  however,  it  seems  sufficient,  when  men  have  displayed  ac¬ 
tual  bravery,  that  some  actual  demonstration  of  honour,  similar  to  the 
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public  exhibition  around  this  sepulchre,,  should  be  made  to  them.5  p<* 
27,  28. 

The  reader  may  miss  the  point  of  this  sentence,  which  is 
concealed  in  the  word  actual:  c  Sufficient’  says  the  Greek, 
*  that  of  men,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  deeds,  the  ho¬ 
nours  should  be  paid  by  deeds.’ 

4  And  not  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  valorous  deeds  of  many, 
should  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  the  skilful  or  unskilful  eloquence  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual.’  p.  23. 

v 

What  may  this  mean  ? 

‘  To  observe  a  medium  in  speaking  upon  a  subject,  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  too  much,  is  not  easy.’ 

Rather,  ‘it  is  painful  to  preserve  a  mean  in  speaking,  since 
by  so  doing  you  answer  the  expectations  of  no  one*’  And  then 
there  is  some  connection  with  the  next  sentence. 

4  For  the  hearer  who  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  ever  so  kindly 
disposed,  may  imagine  that  some  favourite  point,  well  known  to  himself, 
has  been  imperfectly  handled;  while  he,  who  is  not  conversant  with  the 
subject,  may  think,  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  should  he  hear  any  thing  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  his  own  powers  that  it  must  be  exaggerated,  p.  28,  29. 

Ever  so  well  disposed’, — to  the  speaker,  we  suppose  Mr.  B, 
means  by  this  interpretation,  Pericles  meant  to  the  dead. 
Enough  of  this. 

The  oration  is  rendered  apparently  without  any  attempt  at 
the  nervous  conciseness  of  Pericles,  or  any  desire  after  the  bold 
and  poetical  cast  of  his  diction.  We  had  noted  down  some 
sentiments  lor  observation  ;  but  the'reader  has  had  enough. 

The  oration  of  Pericles  had  been  employed  in  explaining 
by  what  sort  of  discipline  the  Greeks  arrived  at  their  power; 

4  And  under  what  form  of  government ;  and  by  what  means  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  so  extensive  a  scale.’  p.  32. 

Plato  assumes  a  different  subject,  and  takes  a  summary  view 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  beginning  at  the  first  Persian  inva¬ 
sion.  The  opening  of  the  Greek  is  notoriously  beautiful  :  Mr. 
B.’s  is  as  follows  : 

4  The  obsequies,  due  to  these  men,  have  now  been  strictly  performed  ; 
and  having  received  them,  they  go  the  way  appointed  for  them  by  the 
Fates ;  being  publicly  accompanied  by  the  city,  and  privately  by  their 
friends.’  p.  87—89. 

Accompanied  !  Does  the  translator  mean  that  the  whole  city 
died  with  these  inch  ?The  Greek  word  signifies  i  being  brought 
a  iif4$  on  their  way,’  and  expresses,  in  a  most  elegant  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  former  metaphor,  the  being  carried  out  to  bu¬ 
rial  in  a  funeral  procession.  Again,  what  is  meant  by  being 
publicly  accompanied,  and  privately  accompanied?  6  being 
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brought  a  little  on  their  way  by  the  public  at  large,  and  by 
their  own  friends  in  particular.’  The  English  reader  too  is  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  Plato’s  antithesis  between  ?pyoi>  and  Xoyog.  But 
this  is  tedious  criticism  ;  and  almost  every  sentence  is  liable 
to  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  oration,  Plato  gives  a  curious  argument 
from  analogy.  Let  us  only  observe,  that  the  emphatical,  6  not 
only,  —  but’s  are  the  translator's  own. 

6  At  the  very  time  when  the  whole  world  besides  naturally  produced  all 
kinds  of  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  our  country  not  only  did  not  give 
birth  to,  but  was  perfectly  free  from  savage  beasts.  And  from  among  all 
other  creatures  she  selected  for  herself,  and  brought  forth  man,  surpassing 
in  the  faculty  of  intellect  all  other  creatures,  and  alone  acknowledging  a 
regard  to  justice,  and  the  gods.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  assertion, 
that  this  country  was  the  mother,  not  only  of  the  ancestors  of  these  men, 
but  likewise  of  our  own.  For  every  creature,  that  brings  forth,  is  furnished 
with  the  sustenance  requisite  for  its  offspring.  Whence  it  clearly  appears, 
whether  a  woman  has  actually  produced  a  child,  or  whether  she  has  not ; 
and  that  when  she  is  destitute  of  the  sources  of  sustenance  for  her  infant, 
the  child  must  be  supposititious. 

4  Hence  also  our  country,  and  mother,  can  give  abundant  proof,  that  her 
men  are  her  own  children.  For  she  alone  having,  in  fact,  brought  forth 
for  herself  this  living  creature,  did  at  that  time  produce,  for  the  food  of 
man,  the  fruits  of  wheat  and  barley,  constituting  the  best  and  most  effec¬ 
tual  sustenance  for  the  human  race.  These  proofs  are  more  admissible  in 
the  case  of  the  earth,  than  of  a  woman.  For  the  earth  does  not  take  ex¬ 
ample  of  gestation  and  production  from  a  woman,  but  a  woman,  from  the 
earth.’  p.  95— 98. 

c  A  circumstance,  which  engaged  the  city,  however  unwil¬ 
lingly,  in  war  with  Greece’,  says  Plato. 

4  A  circumstance’,  says  the  translator,  *  which  cooled  the  attachment  of 
even  this  city  towards  the  Greeks  in  time  of  war.’  p.  129, 

The  next  (page  affords  an  instance  of  a  remarkably  perspicu¬ 
ous'  and  elegant  sentence. 

4  These  were  the  the  men  who,  in  now  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Greeks  against  the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  having  displayed  their 
valour,  and  having  established  the  liberty  of  those,  whose  efforts  they 
were  seconding,  have  in  honour  of  their  services,  and  the  first  after  the 
Persian  war,  been  deposited  by  the  city  in  this  monument.’  p.  130, 

The  supposed  address  of  the  deceased  heroes  to  their  sur¬ 
vivors,  is  well  known.  And  this  brilliant  specimen  of  elo¬ 
quence  has  been  rendered  in  the  following  tame  and  unfeeling 
periods. 

4  That  ye  are  the  children  of  brave  fathers,  is  sufficiently*  clear  from 
the  present  circumstances.  Though  we  might  have  preserved  our  lives  at 
the  expence  of  our  honour,  yet  we  nobly  chose  rather  to  die,  than  plunge 
purselves  and  our  posterity  in  disgrace  ;  and  stain  with  reproach  the  names 
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both  of  our  fathers  and  of  all  our  progenitors.  We  think  that  the  m5h 
ought  not  to  exist,  who  can  involve  his  family  in  disgrace ;  and  that  nei¬ 
ther  gods  nor  mortals  can  look  with  pleasure  upon  such  a  one,  after  he  is 
dead,  either  upon  the  earth,  or  underneath  it. 

*  It  is  your  duty,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  our  advice,  whatever 
object  besides  you  strive  to  attain,  to  prosecute  it  with  energy;  from  a  con- 
viction  that  without  this  all  possessions  and  pursuits  are  dishonourable  and 
worthless.  For  neither  do  riches,  connected  with  a  pusillanimous  spirit, 
confer  honour  upon  their  possessor ;  for  such  a  man  is  rich  for  another,  and 
not  for  himself.  Neither  do  personal  grace  and  strength,  combined  with 
cowardice  and  vice,  appear  honourable,  but  dishonourable ;  rendering  the 
possessor  more  notorious,  as  well  as  exposing  his  timidity.  All  knowledge, 
moreover,  devoid  of  rectitude  and  other  virtues,  is  craft,  not  wisdom.* 
p.  159 — 161. 

We  will  not  pursue  Mr.  B.  through  the  points,  and  antithe¬ 
ses  of  Ly  sias.  It  is  certainly  no  grateful  office  to  ourselves  to 
select  from  the  blunders  and  inelegancies  which  this  volume 
contains,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  already  said  enough  to 
prevent  our  readers  from  taking  the  trouble  of  looking  into  it 
themselves. 

‘  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  you,’  said  Lewis  to  our  James  II., 
when  about  to  embark  for  Ireland,  6  is  that  I  may  never  see 
you  again.’ 


Art.  XI.  A  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  effects  of  Sol-lunar  Influence  in 
Fevers  ;  with  an  improved  method  of  curing  them.  By  Francis  Balfour, 
M.  D.  First  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  in  Bengal.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  8vo.  pp.  359.  price  10s.  6d.  Longman  &  Co. 

HPHE  treatises  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  pub* 
A  lished  at  various  periods  during  the  author’s  residence  in 
India,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  into  which  he 
entered  about  the  year  1769,  and  his  observations  have  almost 
an  exclusive  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  remittent  and  in¬ 
termittent  fevers  which  prevail  in  Bengal  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  In  tho^e  climates,  where  a  vertical  sun,  aided  hv 
the  decomposition  and  decay  of  a  rank  and  exuberant  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  a  soil  favourable  to  the  production  of  exhalations 
which  are  extremely  pernicious  to  animal  life,  produce  febrile 
diseases  far  surpassing  in  violence,  rapidity  and  danger,  any¬ 
thing  of  a  similar  nature  observable  in  these  temperate  regions, 
the  difficulties  and  responsibility  of  medical  practice  are  greatly 
augmented,  since  there  is  often  little  time  for  deliberation,  and 
none  for  delay,  and  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  may  be  the  loss  of  a 
life.  To  the  inexperienced  therefore  more  especially,  the 
observations  of  an  enlightened  physician  who  has  passed  many 
years  in  the  East,  cannot  be  indifferent,  and  though  it  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  object  with  Dr.  B.  to  establish  his  favourite  doctrine  of 
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sol-lunar  influence  in  fevers,  yet  he  regards  it  as  entirely  sub« 
servient  to  practical  purposes,  and  his  practical  remarks  and 
observations  are  in  general  extremely  judicious,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly?  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
likely?  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  application.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  theory  of  sol-lunar  influence,  though  it  would  be 
illiberal  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  respectable  physician, 
with  reference  to  facts  occurring  to  his  own  personal  observa¬ 
tion  during  a  pretty?  considerable  series  of  years,  yet  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  presented  with  a  set  of  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  by  different  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  exhibited  in  a  tabular  view.  Instead  of  this  the  facts 
by  which  Dr.  B.  seeks  to  confirm  his  own  observations,  are 
supplied  by  correspondents  who  appear  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  paid  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  subject,  and  though 
their  testimony  is  pretty  uniformly  favourable  to  our  author’s 
views,  yet  it  is  generally  opinion  merely  which  they?  venture  to 
give,  unauthenticated  by  a  reference  to  facts,  and  resting  solely 
upon  recollection.  One  of  his  correspondents,  for  example, 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  :  “In  this  hospital  I 
have  sometimes  imagined  that  I  perceived  its  operation  ;  but  the 
effects  were  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  produce  conviction, 
unless  in  one  instance  of  an  European  officer.  Upon  the  whole 
I  think  the  coincidence  of  fevers  or  relapses,  in  a  variety7  of 
diseases,  with  the  principal  lunar  periods  is  an  established  fact : 
although  the  extent  of  this  coincidence  will  for  ever  prove  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  of  dispute.”  Many  of  the  opinions  given 
iii  reply  to  Dr.  B.’s  enquiries  are  equally  cautious  and  guarded, 
and  yet  he  speaks  of  attention  to  sol-iunar  influence  as  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  all  febrile  diseases,  and 
asserts  that  it  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  physician,  than  the 
compass  to  the  mariner.  We  believe  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  influence  to  make  it  an  object 
of  attention  to  those  whose  situation  favour  such  observations. 
And  the  question  is  so  curious  and  important  as  to  make  us  feel 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in  a  full  investigation  of  it.  If 
its  existence  could  be  unequivocally  established  by  a  series  of 
observations,  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  in  situa¬ 
tions  considerably  remote  from  each  other,  we  should  then  b« 
put  in  possession  of  facts  from  which  we  might  reason  with  con^» 
jfidence,  and  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusions. 

The  treatises  republished  by  Dr.  B.  are  six  in  number,  and 
as  there  is  of  necessity,  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas 
and  illustrations  in  these  successive  attempts  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  and  the  practice  which  results  from  it,  we 
cannot  attempt  a  minute  analysis  of  the  work,  nor  is  it  at  all  na- 
Vol.  IX.  2  K 
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cessary ,  since  the  subject  has  not  now  the  claim  of  novelty.  Our 
sketch  must  be  very  general  and  very  brief.  The  foundation 
of  Dr.  B.’s  theory  was  laid  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India.  In  the 
year  1773  he  had  the  charge  of  a  regiment  of  Sepoys,  which 
were  stationed  immediately  under  the  range  of  mountains  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  Bengal,  and  separate  it  from 
Boutan.  The  prevalent  diseases  in  this  station,  were  fevers  and 
dysentery,  and  during  the  first  month  more  than  400  men  were 
taken  ill.  The  majority  of  these  cases  recovered  during  the 
eight  days  which  intervene  between  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  and  they  were  soon  reduced  to  seventy  or  eighty.  The 
number  of  sick,  however,  was  constantly  doubled,  or  nearly  so, 
at  every  full  and  change,  and  as  regularly  declined  to  the  for¬ 
mer  number  in  the  eight  days  which  intervene.  It  was  observed 
too  that  the  cases  which  occurred  during  this  interval  were 
more  mild,  the  paroxysms  were  less  severe,  of  much  shorter 
duration,  and  more  easily  subdued  by  the  use  of  medicine  ; 
while  the  approach  of  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  uniform¬ 
ly  aggravated  every  symptom,  and  the  approach  of  the  interval# 
as  constantly  brought  a  remarkable  abatement  of  the  fever,  and 
often  a  perfect  solution  of  the  disease.  These  facts,  if  correctly 
stated,  and  from  the  station  and  respectability  of  the  author, 
vve  do  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
are  certainly  highly  curious,  and  by  following  them  up  in  the 
course  of  his  long  practice  in  India,  he  has  endeavoured  to  mo- 
del  them  into  a  complete  and  perfect  theory  of  fever.  The 
period  most  liable  to  attacks  of  fever,  and  most  favourable  to 
relapses,  is,  according  to  his  observation,  the  three  days  which 
immediately  precede  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  the 
three  days  which  immediately  follow  them  ;  and  in  general  the 
febrile  attack  during  the  influence  of  these  periods,  happens  at 
some  period  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing- 

The  crisis  in  fevers,  on  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  Dr.  B.  thinks  is  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  this  powerful  cause,  and  he  observes  that  “  ^ince  I  have 
given  my  attention  to  it,  I  have  met  with  no  turn  or  termination 
in  bilious,  rheumatic,  or  nervous  fevers,  which  1  have  not 
been  able  to  explain  to  my  own  satisfaction  on  this  system, 
that  I  have  also  been  able  to  predict  their  turns  and  termina¬ 
tion  with  much  certainty  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  such  fevers 
is  not  limited  to  any  fixed  critical  period ,  depending  on  odd 
or  even  days,  but  is  constantly  connected  with  th  e  flavour  able 
of  unfavourable  critical  periods  I  have  just  described.  And 
whenever  these  periods  interfere,  with  the  eruptive  fever  of 
the  small-pox,  I  am  convinced,  from  experience,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light.” 
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The  practical  observations  which  are  contained  in  this  work, 
are  in  general  extremely  judicious,  but  modified  as  maybe 
expected,  by  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author,  and  he  lays 
down  as  a  formal  and  invariable  rule,  that  “  in  Bengal,  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  constant  attention  to  the  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
fevers  !”  in  the  early  treatment  of  bilious,  remittent  and  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  the  opinions  of  Dr.  B.  coincide  with  those 
of  other  physicians  who  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
warm  climates,  but  they  bear  the  strong  stamp  of  originality, 
from  having  been  formed  and  acted  upon  before  the  dreadful 
ravages  of  those  formidable  maladies  in  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere  had  proved  the  fatal  inefficiency  of  every  other  mode 
of  treatment.  A  free  and  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is 
the  first  and  indispensable  object,  and  that  the  bilious  organs 
may  be  relieved  at  the  same  time,  and  completely  unloaded, 
a  combination  of  calomel  with  some  other  purgation  is  gene* 
rally  to  be  preferred.  After  this  has  been  fully  accomplished, 
Dr.  B.  places  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  proper  employment 
of  Peruvian  bark  ;  but  in  order  to  secure  its  full  effect,  he 
recommends  that  the  stomach  should  be  prepared  for  it,  if  ne¬ 
cessary  by  the  previous  exhibition  of  opium,  by  employing 
the  bark  in  substance,  and  by  persevering  in  its  use  even 
during  the  paroxysm,  until  the  object  can  be  kept  in  view, 
(the  prevention  of  the  paroxysm)  shall  be  obtained.  Even 
the  presence  of  symptoms  of  local  obstruction  ought  not  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  B.  to  interfere  with  this  plan,  for  as  every 
return  of  paroxysm  is  productive  of  danger,  and  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  congestion  and  consequent  inflammation 
in  some  particular  organ,  the  chance  of  injury  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  bark,  under  circumstances  in  some  respects  un¬ 
favorable,  is  of  infinitely  less  consequence  than  the  risk  in¬ 
curred  by  the  continuance  of  the  disease;  and  he  states  it  to 
be  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  in  all  cases  of  partial  de¬ 
termination  he  has  met  with,  he  has  “ever  found  the  fever 
do  much  more  harm  in  one  fit,  than  all  the  bark  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  its  return.75 

In  the  vigour  and  activity  with  which  this  treatment  is  to  be 
pursued,  much  depends,  however,  upon  the  period  at  which 
the  attack  comes  on,  for  as  those  which  come  on  in  the  three 
days  preceding  and  following  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
are  most  violent,  and  yet  are  apt  to  become  milder  and  often 
terminate  spontaneously  as  the  interval  advances.  So  those 
which  come  on  during  the  interval  will  become  violent  as  the 
full  or  change  advance,  and  here  no  delay  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  using  every  means  to  cut  short  the  disease. 

Dr.  B.  considers  it,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  of  his  system,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  preventing 
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relapses  to  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  These  he 
observes,  generally  happen  at  the  full  and  change,  and  afc 
these  periods  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the  in¬ 
valid  should  take  especial  care  to  avoid  all  the  occasional 
causes  of  disease  with  more  than  ordinary  care  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  should  use  laxatives  occasionally,  a  few  doses  of 
bark  should  be  taken  daily.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
views  which  Dr.  Balfour  has  opened,  are  deserving  of  much 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received,  since  if  they 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others,  they  might 
throw  considerable  light  upon  some  of  the  most  obscure  points 
of  pathology,  and  though  they  might  not  have  any  very  im¬ 
portant  influence  upon  medical  practice,  they  might  perhaps 
produce  some  such  revolution  in  medical  science,  as  the 
agency  of  gaivinism  has  lately  effected  in  the  science  of  Che¬ 
mistry. 

Art.  XII.  WoodfalPs  Junius  :  Concluded  from  page  127. 

TN  a  former  number  more  than  enough  space  was  occupied 
with  the  enquiry,  Who  was  Junius  ?  We  shall,  therefore, 
no  further  resume  the  subject,  than  just  to  remark  how  per¬ 
verse,  after  all,  is  the  curiosity  which  has  so  pertinaciously 
stimulated  the  research.  For  it  maybe  preuined,  that  no 
reader,  who  has  been  gratified  by  the  strength  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  letters  have  made  upon  him,  can  wish  to  feel 
that  impression  weakened.  He  would  not  wish  to  lose  what 
may  be  called  the  poetical  part  of  the  impression,  the  sensa¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  fabled  Minos,  the  Judge  in  the  Shades,  had 
been  realized  ;  or,  as  if  he  were  carried  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal,  and  beheld,  by  a  glimmering  at  midnight, 
the  dubious  and  veiled  form  of  its  chief.  And  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  this  part  of  the  impression  would  be  lost,  the  moment  that 
the  mystery  should  be  completely  removed,  and  the  gloomy 
resident  of  an  inaccessible  cavern,  whence  he  has  alarmed  the 
people  with  formidable  sounds,  or  transient  visits  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  be  brought  forth  to  view,  in  the  plain  unquestionable 
shape  of  Counsellor  Dunning,  Lord  G.  Sackvilie,  or  any 
other  personage  of  known  and  familiar  reality.  For  our  own 
part,  therefore,  feeling  more  gratification  from  the  effect  of 
this  accompaniment  of  mystery,  than  we  know  of  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage  that  would  follow  from  a  perfect  disclosure,  we  can, 
on  second  thoughts,  be  content  that  the  investigation  should 
be  finally  baffled.  And,  unless  the  present  editor,  inherits 
from  his  father  something  much  more  explicit  on  the  side  of 
positive  evidence,  than  any  thing  he  has  communicated,  it 
seems  now  not  very  unlikely,  that  the  secret  may  substan¬ 
tially,  be  perpetual.  We  say,  substantially*  for  surmises, 
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however  strong  and  probable,  though  they  may  serve  very 
weil  for  an  ingenious  argument,  or  a  confident  assertion,  will 
still  leave  a  consciousness  of  being  very  far  from  having  an 
absolute  hold  on  a  fact.  The  total  uncertainty  that  to  this  day  has 
attended  the  inquiry,  would  seem  to  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  writer,  in  avowing  his  determination  to  remain 
for  ever  unknown  to  the  public  ;  and  is  equally  a  proof,  that  if 
not  entirely  without  private  confidents,  they  must  have  been 
persons  of  most  extraordinary  discretion  as  wei!  as  fidelity.  That 
he  was  not  absolutely  ‘  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret/ 
is  evident,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  one  of  his  private  letters  to 
Woodfall,  expressing  his  mortification  at  having  published, 
a  day  or  two  before,  the  foolish,  or  worse  than  foolish  letter, 
in  answer  to  a  writer  signing  Junia.  In  this  note  he  says,  6 1 
assure  you,  it  was  printed  against  my  own  opinion.’  The  truth 
is,  there  are  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  not  wish  to  con¬ 
tradict,  and  who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers,  even 
so  improperly,  than  not  at  all.’  In  another  of  the  private  let- 
lers  he  says,  s  The  gentleman  who  transacts  the  conveyancing 
part  of  our  correspondence  tells  me,  there  was  much  difficulty 
last  night.’ 

During  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  letters,  there 
are  repeated  indications  in  the  private  correspondence,  of 
great  solicitude  to  secure  himself  in  the  profoundest  secrecy. 
(I  must,’  he  says,  in  one  of  his  communications,  ?  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  ever  :  I  am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery 
three  days;  or,  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill.’  In 
another  he  says,  ‘  Tell  me  candidly,  whether  you  know,  or 
suspect,  who  I  am  ?’  In  another,  4  Upon  no  account,  nor  for 
any  reason  whatever,  are  you  to  write  to  me,  until  I  give  you 
notice.’  *  Change  to  the  Somerset  Coffee-house,  and  let  no 
mortal  know  the  alteration.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  toe 
honest  a  man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destruction.  Act 
honourably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me.’ 
‘The  Somerset  Coffee-house,’  says  the  editor,  ‘formed  only 
one  of  a  great  variety  of  places,  at  which  answers  and  other 
parcels  from  the  printers  were  ordered  to  be  left.  A  common 
name,  such  as  was  not  likely  to  excite  any  peculiar  attention, 
was  first  chosen  by  Junius,  and  a  commonplace  of  deposit 
indicated  :  the  parcels  from  Junius  himself  were  sent  direct  to 
the  printi ng-office,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter  in  return 
was  waiting  for  him,  it  was  announced  in  the  notices  to  corre¬ 
spondents  by  such  signals  as  N.  E.  C.’ — c  A  letter.’ — ‘  C.  in 
the  usual  place,’  e  an  old  correspondent  shall  be  attended  to, l 
— *  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.’ 

The  privare  letters  to  Woodfall  are  generally  very  short,  and 
they  form  the  secret  history  of  the  public  series.  Many  of 
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them  would  be  quite  insignificant  but  for  the  impossibility  of 
dissociating  a  character  of  some  importance  with  whatever  was 
written  by  such  a  man,  under  such  circumstances.  They  are 
in  a  simple,  laconic,  correct,  and  even  easy  style  ;  but  it  is  a 
relative  ease,  never  for  a  moment  partaking  of  the  playfulness 
of  a  careless  man  :  it  is  the  expression  without  effort  of  a  man, 
whom  yet  this  very  expression  indicates  to.  have  been  rigor¬ 
ously  disciplined  to  exertion  and  caution,  and  habituated  to 
the  gravest  tone  of  feeling.  The  most  pleasing  passages  are 
those  in  which  he  shews,  in  an  unaffected  manner,  a  kind  in¬ 
terest  for  the  printer,  whose  humble  co-operation  was  so  im¬ 
portant  to  him,  and  whose  courage  and  faithfnl  discretion  were 
inestimable.  Certainly,  a  man  so  perfectly  sensible  of  his  own 
lofty  rank,  in  point  of  ability  and  importance,  may  well  afford 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  a  subordinate  co-operator. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  examples  are  of  most 
rare  occurrence,  in  which  this  is  done  so  freely,  so  unaffecU 
edly,  and  so  respectfully,  as  it  is  done  by  WoodfalTs  corres¬ 
pondent,  in  the  same  short  letter,  perhaps,  in  which  he  speaks 
in  the  language  of  contempt  and  defiance  of  some  of  the  biggest 
people  in  the  realm.  Of  this  latter  kind  there  is  a  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  passage  relative  to  some  threatening  intimations  of 
a  prosecution  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

‘  As  to  you,  it  is  clearly  my  opinion,  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in 
case  he  should  think  of  bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am 
sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as  would  make  him 
tremble  even  in  his  grave.’ 

If  we  might,  in  any  case,  trust  to  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
expressions  of  contempt  for  what  are  called  the  Great,  (which, 
doubtless,  are  generally  the  splenetic  effusion  of  envy,  mor¬ 
tified  pride,  or  disappointed  ambition,)  one  should  be  tempted 
to  give  this  credit  to  a  censor,  who  gives  such  unequivocal  proofs 
of  really  knowing  what  it  is,  that  he  every  where  treats  with  so 
little  ceremony.  At  any  rate,  we  are  inclined  to  honour  him, 
we  confess,  for  having  set  a  hold  example  of  throwing  aside, 
with  respect  to  those  orders  of  mortals,  whose  situation  affects 
the  popular  mind  with  a  kind  of  superstition,  the  conventional 
diction  of  ceremony  and  reverence,  and  speaking  of  them  in 
the  terms  of  a  plain,  direct  estimate  of  their  qualities.  Though 
we  would  not  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
community,  a  somewhat  extra  quantum  of  civility  to  elevated 
rank  ancl  station,  yet  we  should  think  it  tolerably  clear  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  preservation  of  that  very  order  itself  de¬ 
pends  incomparably  more  on  the  standard  of  morality  being 
kept  simple  and  invariable,  an  object  which  is  contravened 
and  defeated,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  morals  of  man* 
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kind,  by  the  current  phraseology  of  homage  to  the  uppermost 
sort  of  our  fellow-sinners,  whatever  may  be  their  folly  or 
iniquity. 

These  private  notes  contain  a  number  of  plain  avowals  of 
the  great  expense  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  public  letters, 
especially  those  with  the  renowned  signature,  and  of  his 
opinion  of  the  able  execution  of  some  of  them  ;  and  several 
admonitions  to  the  printer  to  do  them  justice,  by  accuracy  in 
his  department.  c  I  have  only  to  desire,’  he  says  in  one  place, 

€  that  the  dedication  and  preface  may  be  correct.  Look  to  it. 
If  you  take  it  upon  yourself,  I  will  not  forgive  your  suffering 
it  to  be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word,  and  every  alteration, 
in  my  eyes  at  least,  is  a  blemish.’  i  The  enclosed  (Junius, 
Letter  XLI,  to  Lord  Mansfield)  though  begun  within  these 
few  days,  has  been  greatly  laboured.  It  is  very  correctly  co¬ 
pied,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  care  it  be  literally  printed  as  it 
stands.’  ‘  At  last  I  have  concluded  my  great  work  (Junius, 
Letter  LX VIII.  also  to  Lord  Mansfield,)  and  I  assure  you, 
with  no  small  labour.  The  paper  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
highest  style  of  Junius,  and  cannot  fail  to  sell.’  c  I  am  strangely 
partial  to  the  enclosed,  (Junius,  Letter  XLIX,  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.)  It  is  finished  with  the  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself 
mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  this  paper,  I  positively  will  never 
write  again.’ 

The  expression  c  for  God’s  sake,’  is  profanely  employed 
twice  in  these  notes,  on  unimportant  occasions.  And  several 
other  licences  occur  here  and  there  in  this,  large  assemblage, 
which  make  it  too  doubtful  whether  his  general  forbearance  of 
transgression  be  not  fully  as  much  attributed  to  a  certain  sense 
of  dignity,  as  to  any  dread  of  violating  religion. 

The  last  of  the  private  letters  to  Woodfall  is  dated  January 
the  19th,  1773,  later  by  almost  a  year  than  the  concluding  let¬ 
ter  of  Junius,  and  many  months  later  than  wha'c  the  “editor  has 
given  as  the  last  public  letter  from  the  same  writer,  with  any 
other  signature.  There  is  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Woodfall,  of  the  date  of  March  the  7th,  1773,  and  it 
closes  by  (  begging  the  favour  of  a  line  in  answer.’  But  whe¬ 
ther  any  answer  was  given,  remains  in  the  dark,  for  the  editor 
expressly  says,  ‘  The  letter  of  January  the  19tJh  is  the  very 
last  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  that  Junius  ever  addressed 
to  Mr.  Woodfall.’  During  a  few  subsequent  months,  several 
signals  were  thrown  out  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  by  Mr.  W., 
to  induce  the  giant  to  come  forth  again  from  his  cave  ;  but 
the  editor  says,  c  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Junius 
ever  broke  through  the  silence,  on  which  he  so  inflexibly  de¬ 
termined,  on  January  the  19th,  or  consented  to  re-appear 
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before  the  public  in  any  character  whatever.’  This  last  letter'* 
we  transcribe. 


‘  January  19,  1773. 

4  I  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out  for  your  old  friend  and  corres¬ 
pondent.  Be  assured  that  1  have  good  reason  for  not  complying  with 
them.  In  the  present  state  of  tilings,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  be 
as  silly  as  any  of  the  horned  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the  city,  or  as 
any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  the  cause  and  the  public.  Both  are 
given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this  country,  when  I  see  that  there 
are  not  ten  |aen  in  it  who  will  unite  and  stand  together,  on  any  one  ques¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and  contemptible. 

*  Tou  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of }  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to 
hear  of  your  prosperity. 

*'  If  you  have  any  thing  to  communicate  (of  moment  to  yourself  )  you 
may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint.* 

The  next  portion  of  the  work  is  a  4  Private  Correspondence 
between  Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkes.’  It  appears  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  correspondence  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
W oodfall,  who  conveyed  messages  between  them,  as  appears 
from  the  correspondence  on  which  we  have  just  been  remark¬ 
ing,  and  who  was  even  directed  by  Junius  to  submit  one  or 
two  of  his  articles  to  Mr.  Wilkes’s  inspecting,  previously  to 
publication.  It  is  evident,  however,  throughout  this  series  of 
letters  between  Junius  and  Mr.  W.,  that  the  former  remained 
as  much  unknown  to  the  latter,  as  he  was  to  other  men  ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  Wilkes  always  declared  that  he  never  penetrated 
the  secret. 

Those  who  have  from  a  later  period  contemplated  (and  in¬ 
deed  now  almost  forgotten)  the  character  and  the  whole  career 
of  Wilkes,  will  be  apt  to  feel  some  slight  revolting  at  such  a 
conjunction.  And  certainly  we  think  that  Junius  appears 
much  too  indulgent  to  the  immoral  character  of  that  daring 
and  turbulent  demagogue,  and  willing  to  anticipate  more  public 
good  than  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  should  jiave  suffered 
him  to  augur,  from  the  activity  of  so  self-interested  and  grossly 
vicious  a  man.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  will  appear  evi¬ 
dent,  that  this  short  epistolary  intercourse  was  entered  into, 
on  the  part  of  Junius,  solely  from  a  wish  to  give  to  that  acti¬ 
vity  a  more  regulated  and  steady'  direction  to  the  real  and  ne¬ 
cessary  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  combat  so  intrepidly'  maintained  by  Wilkes  against 
the  encroachments  both  of  the  Court  and  the  Parliament,  de¬ 
served  some  aiding  and  guiding  interference  of  a  more  judi¬ 
cious  and  dignified  spirit,  which  spirit,  however,  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  have  been  much  severer  against  his  depravity. 
In  taking  upon  him  to  be  Wilkes’s  adviser  (for  the  inter- 
erence  is  decidedly  of  this  charac  ter,)  Junius  maintains  a  goed 
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deal  of  the  high  tone  of  dictator,  though  softened  by  more  of 
the  amicable,  than  his  correspondent  deserved.  We  will 
transcribe  the  beginning  of  his  first  letter* 

‘  I  presume,  Sir,  you  are  satisfied  that  I  mean  you  well,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  assure  you,  that  while  you  adhere  to  the  resolution 
of  depending  only  upon  the  public  favour  (which,  if  you  have  half  the 
understanding  I  attribute  to  you,  you  can  never  depart  from)  you  may 
rely  upon  my  utmost  assistance.  Whatever  imaginary  views  may  be 
ascribed  'to  the  author,  it  must  always  remain  a  part  of  Junius’s  plan  to 
support  Mr.  Wilkes,  while  he  makes  common  cause  with  the  people.  I 
would  engage  your  favourable  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you ; 
and  I  entreat  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  concluding,  from  the  apparent 
'  tendency  of  this  letter,  to  any  possible  interests  or  connexions  of  my  oWn. 

It  is  a  Very  common  mistake  in  judgement,  and  a  very  dangerous  one  in 
conduct,  first  to  look  for  nothing  in  the  argument  proposed  to  us,  but  the 
motive  of  the  man  who  uses  it,  and  then  to  measure  the  truth  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  by  the  motive  we  have  assigned  to  him.  With  regard  to  me,  Sir, 
any  refinements  in  this  way,  would  assuredly  mislead  you  ;  and  though  I 
do  not  disclaim  the  idea  of  some  personal  views  to  future  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  (you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did)  yet  I  can  truly  affirm,  that 
neither  are  they  little  in  themselves,  nor  can  they,  by  any  possible  con¬ 
jecture,  be  collected  from  my  writings.’ 

Whatever  were  the  objects  of  a  personal  nature,  which 
he  does  not  think  he  should  be  believed  in  disclaiming, 
he  pleads  at  the  close  of  the  next  letter,  which  he  expects  to 
be  the  last  to  Wilkes,  that  at  any  rate  as  Junius  he  must  be  dis¬ 
interested. 

‘  I  have  faithfully  served  the  public,  without  the  possibility  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  advantage.  As  Junius,  I  can  never  expect  to  be  rewarded.  The 
secret  is  too  important  to  be  committed  to  any  great  man’s  discretion.  If 
views  of  interest  or  ambition  could  tempt  me  to  betray  my  own  secret, 
Jiow  could  X  flatter  myself  that  the  man  l  trusted  would  not  act  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  sacrifice  me  at  once  to  the  King’s  curiosity  and  re¬ 
sentment  ?  Speaking  therefore  as  ,  a  disinterested  man,  I  have  a  claim  to 
your  attention.’ 

Adverting,  in  another  place,  to  the  same  mystery  of  his 
personality,  of  which,  as  a  great  infelicity  to,  and  advantage  - 
over,  his  correspondent,  Wilkes  respectfully  complained, 
yet  forbearing  all  impertinent  inquisitiveness,  this  inhabitant 
of  darkness  replies, 

<  Besides  every  personal  consideration,  if  I  were  known  I  could  no 
longer  be  an  useful  servant  to  the  public.  At  present  there  is  something 
oracular  in  the  delivery  of  my  opinions.  I  speak  from  a  recess  which 
do  human  curiosity  can  penetrate,  and  darkness,  we  are  told,  is  one  source 
of  the  sublime. — The  mystery  of  Junius  increases  his  importance.’ 

These  letters,  for  the  greater  proportion,  relate  to  the  po- 
’  VoL,  IX,  2  L 
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litical  management  of  thecitjy  as  to  parties  and  the  election  of 
chief  magistrates,  and  to  the  principles  of  a  kind  of  manifesto, 
in  the  shape  of  political  resolutions  published  by  a  society 
called  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  There  is  g;reat 
shrewdness  in  the  observations  on  the  personal  and  party 
concerns,  and  much  sound  sober  thinking  in  those  on  political 
principles  and  plans  of  reform.  Though  an  ardent  reformist, 
and  most  mortal  hater  of  the  parliamentary  corruption,  which 
he  perhaps  thought  (for,  after  all,  he  was  neither  prophet  nor 
conjurer,)  could  not  go  any  greater  length  than  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  he  was  far  enough  from  being  a  wild  projector  of  mere 
innovation.  He  strongly  insisted  against  the  opinion  of  Wilkes 
and  bis  associates,  on  the  superior  advantages  of  triennial  to 
those  of  annual  parliaments;  and,  with  an  earnest  wish  that 
the  political  system  were  rid  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  he  yet 
deliberately  balances,  and  inclines  towards  the  negative  of  the 
question,  whether  the  legislature  has,  in  theory,  the  rightful 
power,  and  whether  it  would  be,  on  the  whole  account,  bene* 
ficial  that  it  should  have  and  exert  the  power,  of  disfranchising 
them.  The  grand  danger,  as  he  pretends  to  argue,  of  con¬ 
ceding  such  a  power  is,  that  a  wicked  legislature  (it  is  a  had 
indication  we  fear,  as  to  his  own  probity  that  he  could  so 
readily  fancy  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  thing)  might 
employ  this  power  with  the  most  pernicious  effect  against 
liberty  and  the  people,  by  disfranchising  any  place  of  which 
the  inhabitants  or  the  representatives  could  not  be  bribed  or 
intimidated  from  active  hostility  against  state  iniquity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  reasonings  or  the  authority  of 
even  Junius,  regarded,  as  it  is  evident  from  Wilkes’s  letters 
that  he  was,  with  sincere  deference,  had  much  practical  in¬ 
fluence  on  that  political  desperado  or  his  partisans.  Those 
letters  are  extremely  shrewd  and  lively,  and  expressive  of 
almost  everything  in  patriotism  except  any  the  slighest  degree 
of  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  With  this 
man  even  Johnson  was  beguiled  out  of  bis  austerity  and  hi& 
personal  animosity;  and  Junius  is  at  moments  seduced  into 
pleasantry  ;  he  is  even  betrayed  into  the  disclosure  of  great 
laxity  as  to  such  moral  principles  as  are  not  directly  implicated 
in  political  justice.  It  is  deplorable  to  hear  a  man  of  high 
and  grave  intelligence,  the  indignant  advocate  and  avenger 
of  virtue,  when  insulted  from  some  quarters ,  talking  in  the 
following  strain,  and  that  to  a  man  like  Wilkes, whose  timorous 
over-scrupulous  conscience  was  so  much  i  n  need  of  being 
quieted  ! 

4  I  too  am  no  enemy  to  good  fellowship,  and  have  often  curse  d  that 
canting  parson  for  wishing  to  deny  you  your  claret.  It  is  for  him,  and 
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men  like  Aim,  to  beware  of  intoxication.  Though  I  do  not  place  the  little 
pleasures  of  life  in  competition  with  the  glorious  business  of  instructing  and 
directing  the  people,  yet  I  see  no  recson  why  a  wise  man  may  not  unite 
the  public  virtues  of  Cato,  with  the  indulgence  of  Epicurus.’ 

But  he  was  an  excellent  preceptor,  as  he  was  a  consummate 
judge,  as  to  those  points  of  propriety  of  conduct  which  were 
likely  to  effect  Wilkes’s  consequence  with  the  public.  For 
exam  pie, 

4  Depend  upon  it,  the  perpetual  union  of  Wilkes  and  mob  does  you  no 
service.  Not  but  I  love  and  esteem  the  mob.  It  is  your  interest  to  keep 
up  dignity  and  gravity  besides.  I  would  not  make  myself  cheap  by  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  so  much  as  you  do.  Verbum  Sat.* 

In  one  or  two  of  the  letters  from  Junius  there  appears  to  be 
some  heinous  and  dreadful  sedition,  glimmering  with  ‘  doubt¬ 
ful  and  malignant  light’  from  black  stars,  sparks,  we  suppose, 
or  diminutive  fragments  of  that  black  sun  which  Lily  con¬ 
ceived  to  hethe  cause  of  night,  raying  out  darkness  as  the  bright 
sun  does  light. 

The  celebrated  Letters  constitute  the  next  portion  of  the 
work.  On  this  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  make  any  remark, 
except  that  the  editor  has  greatly  augmented  its  value  by  many 
explanatory  notes,  and  the  insertion  of  some  public  documents 
of  those  times,  adapted  to  make  the  readers  of  the  present 
and  future  times  much  more  masters  of  the  intention,  anti 
better  judges  of  the  justice,  of  many  parts  of  the  letters.  A  • 
number  of  the  most  effective,  and  several  of  the  most  virulent 
strictures  of  his  contemporaries,  are  reprinted  from  the  Public 
Advertiser,  which  freely  admitted  the  productions  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  a  liberality  to  which  he  had  no  objection,  as  it 
brought  materials  directly  under  the  operation  of  his  engines, 
and  presented  him  immediately  in  a  comparison  from  which- 
lie  scorned  to  acknowledge,  either  publicly  or  privately,  that 
he  had  any  thing  to  fear.  His  contempt  of  his  opponents  is 
expressed  in  one  of  his  private  letters  in  connexion  with  an 
observation  well  worth  quoting  for  its  shrewdness. 

*  As  you  will  probably  never  hear  from  me  again,  I  will  not  omit  this 
opportunity  of  observing  to  you,  that  I  am  not  properly  supported  in  the: 
newspapers.  One  would  think  that  all  the  fools  were  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  As  to  myself  it  is  of  little  moment.  I  can  brush  away- 
the  swarming  insects  whenever  I  think  proper.  But  it  is  bad  policy  to 
let  it  appear,  in  any  instances,  that  we  have  not  numbers  as  well  as  justice 
of  our  side.’ 

His  contempt  of  his  adversaries  must  not,  however,  be  uni¬ 
formly  taken  as  either  a  just  estimate  of  their  abilities,  or  an 
infallible  decision  of  the  point  of  truth  and  justice  between 
the  combatants.  It  is  impossible  but  several  of  the  papers  here 
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reprinted  must  have  considerably  galled  and  considerably  em* 
barrassed  him.  And  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
he  was  convicted  of  much  more  inaccuracy  and  injustice  than 
can  be  pardoned  to  a  man  who  will  never  acknowledge  or  re¬ 
tract  them. 

The  last  portion,  consist  ing  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
contains,  as  we  have  already  said,  nearly  as  much  composition 
as  all  the  public  letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius.  The 
number  is  a  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  series  begins  with 
two  letters  signed  Poplicoia,  followed  by  one  signed  Anti-Se- 
janus,  full  of  the  most  acrimonious  invective  against  Lord 
Chatham,  who  ultimately  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
the  writer’s  favour.  The  following  extract  is  quite  as  courteous 
as  many  pages  preceding  it. 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  though  perhaps  not  safe  to  point  out,  by 
what  arts  it  hath  been  possible  for  him  (Bute)  to  maintain  himself  so  long 
in  power,  and  to  skreen  himself  from  national  justice.  Some  of  them 
have  been  obvious  enough ;  the  rest  may  without  difficulty  be  guessed  at. 
But  whatever  they  are,  it  is  not  above  a  twelve-month  ago  since  they 
might  have  all  been  defeated,  and  the  venomous  spider  itself  caught  and 
trampled  upon  in  its  own  webs.  It  wag  then  his  good  fortune  to  corrupt 
one  man,  (Mr.  Pitt)  from  whom  we  least  of  all  expected  so  base  an 
apostacy.  Who  indeed  could  have  suspected,  that  it  should  even  consist 
with  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  that  person  to  accept  of  a  share  of 
power  under  a  court  minion,  whom  he  himself  had  affected  to  detest  or 
despise,  as  much  as  he  knew  he  was  detested  and  despised  by  the  whole 
nation  ?  I  will  not  censure  him  for  the  avarice  of  a  pension,  nor  the  me¬ 
lancholy  ambition  of  a  title.  These  were  objects  which  he  perhaps  looked 
up  to,  though  the  rest  of  the  world  thought  them  far  beneath  his  acceptance. 
But,  ......  to  shake  hands  with  a  Scotchman  at  the  hazard  of  catch¬ 
ing  all  his  infamy  ;  to  fight  under  his  auspices  against  the  constitution ; 
and  to  receive  the  word  from  him,  prerogative  and  a  thistle  ;  by  the  once 
respected  name  of  Pitt,  it  is  even  below  contempt.  But  it  seems  that  this 
unhappy  country  has  long  enough  been  distracted  by  their  divisions,  and 
in  the  last  instance  was  to  be  oppressed  by  their  union.  May  that  union, 
honourable  as  it  is,  subsist  for  ever !  may  they  continue  to  smell  at  one 
thistle,  and  not  be  separated  even  in  death  P 

The  animosity  against  Lord  Chatham  is  maintained  to  a  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  pointin  the  series.  The  editor  observes, c  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  date  of  the  fifty-fourth  letter  of  Junius, 
that  the  author  began  to  think  commendably  of  this  nobleman. 
“  lam  called  upon,”  says  he,  in  that  letter,  “  to  deliver  my 
opinion,  and  surely  it  is  notin  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Horn, 
to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  confess, 
has  grown  upon  my  esteem  *  It  would  not,  now,  be  of  much 
use  to  inquire  what  degree  of  inconsistency,  in  principle,  there 
might  be  in  this  ;  but  the  changing  positions  and  connexions. 
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in  which  that  distinguished  statesman’s  political  character  was 
presented  to  the  public  view,  render  it  probable  that  an  uniform 
opinion  of  him  would  have  been  a  much  greater  inconsistency. 
No  such  variation  of  judgment  is  manifested  respecting  some 
other  eminent  individuals,  especially  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Lord  Mansfield.  These  are  followed  throughout,  under  what¬ 
ever  character  or  appellative  the  author  writes,  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  hostility,  as  objects  on  which  he  might,  without  the  check 
of  one  compunctious  feeling,  exercise  his  utmost  talent  in 
venting  his  utmost  acrimony.  They  were  such  exquisitely 
adapted  fuel  for  the  fire  of  his  soul,  which  burnt  with  such  pe¬ 
culiar  brilliance  whenever  it  was  devouring  them,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  he  could  really  wish  them  consigned  to  that 
exile  or  death  which  he  so  repeatedly  invoked  for  them  in  the 
name  of  justice.  The  sentiment  of  detestation  appears  like 
the  vitality  of  his  intellectual  being,  and  its  extremest  excite¬ 
ment  was  necessary  to  the  most  powerful,  and  luxurious  acti¬ 
vity  of  his  faculties.  If  he  had  been  detained  a  while  among 
more  insipid  topics  and  smaller  criminals,  in  a  comparative 
languor  of  thought  through  moderation  of  antipathy,  he  had 
only  to  revert  to  these  two  personages  to  flame  out  immediately 
in  all  the  magnificence  offire  and  brimstone. 

A  stiil  more  marked  contrariety  of  his  judgement  on  indivi¬ 
duals  than  even  that  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Chatham,  is  dis¬ 
played  in  his  treatment  of  Wilkes.  In  an  early  part  of  this  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection,  and  of  a  date  of  between  three  and  four 
years  anterior  to  that  of  the  first  letter  in  his  amicable  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Wilkes,  there  is  a  most  violent  invective  against 
his  character  and  proceedings,  and  against  what  he  represents 
of  a  most  base  connivance  of  the  government,  in  suffering  the 
outlaw  to  harbour,  and  publicly  to  stir  sedition  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Here  there  is  no  lenity  to  his  vices,  and  no  fair  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  abilities.  If  Wilkes’s  movements  did  after¬ 
wards  take  a  character  and  direction  which  Junius  might,  with¬ 
out  any  reversal  of  the  principles  according  to  which  he  had 
pronounced  the  former  judgement,  deem  capable  of  being  ma¬ 
naged  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  people,  and 
therefore  worthy  to  be  abetted,  yet  surely,  at  least,  such  fla¬ 
grant  immorality  and  such  unquestionable  self-interestedness  in 
political  views,  ought  to  have  precluded,  with  a  genuine  friend 
of  virtue,  the  possibility  of  any  degree  of  personal  cordiality. 

After  having  already  exceeded  a  fair  allowance  of  space  in 
our  account  of  this  very  attractive  publication,  we  must  not 
think  of  any  distinct  notice  of  this  long  miscellaneous  course  of 
letters,  or  of  their  subjects.  On  their  quality,  we  may  observe 
in  general,  that  most  of  them  bear  the  most  indubitable  marks 
of  coming  from  the  same  hand  ;  besides,  the  particular  authen- 
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tications,  with  which  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  large  proportion  of  them.  Though,  at  a  medium,  not 
nearly  so  long  as  those  in  the  name  of  Junius,  though,  fre¬ 
quently,  but  not  always,  less  carefully  elaborated,  though 
sometimes  descending  to  an  offensive  coarseness,  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  dignity  of  Junius  in  his  imperial  pomp,  and  not 
containing,  within  a  given  space,  quite  an  equal  number  of 
brilliant  passages,  they  still  disclaim  every  other  writer.  They 
have  the  same  perspicuity  and  compression  ;  the  same  sus¬ 
tained,  and,  in  some  degree,  stately  course  of  diction  ;  the 
same  certainty  of  hard  thought,  being  found  wherever  we 
touch  the  composition ;  the  same  absence  of  every  thing  loosely 
extraneous,  and  merely  ornamental,  of  every  thing  indeed 
that  is  not  of  the  necessary  substance  of  the  work, — a  work 
which  gives  an  image  of  clear  solidity  and  power  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  collossal  statue  without  drapery.  There  is  the 
same  pointed  decided  direction  towards  a  definable  object,  as 
contradistinguished  from  writing  from  the  mere  impulse  to 
produce  sentences  ;  the  same  intrepidity  of  tone  ;  the  same 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  and  mischievous  felicity  (if  such 
a  phrase  may  pass)  of  retort ;  the  same  firm  assumption  of  be¬ 
ing  always  victorious,  or  of  practising  a  condescension  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  rectification  of  any  detected  mistake  ;  the  same 
knowledge  of  English  history  and  law;  and  the  same  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  contemporary  personal  history  and  political 
intrigue. 

,  We  meant  to  give  our  readers  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
extracts  ;  but  it  will  be  in  a  measure  expressing  an  estimate  of 
the  ta'ents  displayed  in  this  additional  volume  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  to  transcribe.  Such  passages  as 
the  following  will  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  author. 
There  are  a  number  of  letters  on  the  occasion,  which  doubt¬ 
less  made  a  great  impression  at  that  time,  of  the  forcible  trans¬ 
fer,  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  crown,  and  to  serve  a  poli¬ 
tical  purpose,  of  certain  property  in  land  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  son-in-law  to  Lord 
Bute.  One  of  them  begins  in  this  strain  of  moralizing  : 

*  Innocence,  even  in  its  crudest  simplicity,  has  some  advantages  over  the 
most  dexterous  and  practised  guilt.  Equivocal  appearances  may,  to  be 
sure,  accidentally  attend  it  in  its  progress  through  the  world  ;  but  the  very 
scrutiny  which  these  appearances  will  excite,  operates  in  favour  of  inno¬ 
cence  which  is  secure  the  moment  it  is  discovered.  But  guilt  is  a  poor 
helpless  dependent  being.  Without  the  alliance  of  able,  diligent,  and  let 
me  add,  fortunate  fraud,  it  is  inevitably  undone.  If  the  guilty  culprit  be 
obstinately  silent,  his  silence  forms  a  deadly  presumption  against  him.  If 
he  speaks,  talking  tends  to  discovery  ;  and  his  very  defence  often  furnishes 
materials  towards  his  conviction.’  Vol.  IIT.  p.  ]3. 
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A  caustic  letter,  with  the  signature  of  Bifrons,  begins  with 
the  description  and  exemplification  of  a  political  virtue  or  fa¬ 
culty,  which,  though  now  extinct  among  the  class  in  which  it 
is  asserted  to  have  then  so  much  prevailed,  is  worth  recording 
as  a  curiosity. 

4  If  I  were  to  characterize  the  present  ministry  from  any  single  virtue 
which  shines  predominant  in  their  administration,  I  should  fix  upon  dufili - 
city  as  the  proper  word  to  express  it. 

4  I  would  not  here  be  misunderstood  ;  I  do  not  by  this  mean  the  little 
sneaking  quality  commonly  called  double-dealing,  which  every  pettifogging 
rascal  can  attain  to  ;  but  that  real  dufilicity  of  character  which  our  minis¬ 
ters  have  assumed  to  themselves,  by  which  every  member  of  their  body  acts 
in  two  distinct  capacities,  and,  Janus-like,  bears  two  faces  and  two 
tongues,  either  of  which  may  give  the  lie  to  the  other  without  danger  to 
his  reputation. 

4  This  is  the  present  Catholic  political  faith,  which,  unless  a  man  be¬ 
lieves,  he  shall  not  get  a  place;  and  if  people  would  attend  to  this,  they 
would  be  able  to  account  for  many  of  our  great  men’s  actions,  which  are 
unaccountable  any  other  way. 

4  By  this  rule,  a  man  may  say  as  a  judge,  that  the  loss  of  an  English¬ 
man’s  liberty  for  twenty-four  hours  only,  is  grievous  beyond  estimation  ; 
and  then  as  a  minister  may  declare,  that  forty  days  tyranny  is  a  trifling 
burthen,  which  any  Englishman  may  bear.* 

4  As  a  member  of  parliament,  a  man  may  give  his  word  that  a  certain 
bill  shall  be  dropped;  and  the  next  day,  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
may  bring  it  into  the  house.  - 

‘  A  first  lord  of  the  treasury  may  declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  has 
no  concern  in  India  stock  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  hinder  him  as  a 
private  man  from  having  a  share  with  any  young  lady  of  virtue ,  to  the. 
amount  of  20,0001.’  p,  42. 

The  announcement  in  the  Gazette  of  an  appointment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  poll tical  job,  drew  some  remarks,  preceded  by  this 
characteristic  paragraph  : 

•*  The  spirit  which  once  animated  the  London  Gazette,  seems,  to  have 
expired  with  the  war-  The  learned  compiler  of  that  paper  was  blest  with 
a  genius  equal  to  the  description  of  battles  and  victories,  but  could  not  des¬ 
cend  with  dignity  to  the  pacific  annals  of  domestic  economy.  While  our 
troops  were  sacrificed  abroad,  his  pen  was  employed,  with  equal  bravery, 
in  murdering  our  language  at  home.  He  never  lost  a  consonant  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Weser,  or  mollified  one  circumstance  in  all  the  guttural  pomp 
of  a  German  campaign.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  his  style  pe¬ 
rished  with  his  subject,  and  we  see  him  hardly  able  to  support  the  fatigue 
of  advertising  court-mourning,  and  introducing  foreign  ministers  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cotterel.  The  gentle  slumbers  of  the  ministry 
prevail  over  the  Gazette,  in  which  their  dreams  are  recorded  ;  and  if  we 
ever  see  the  author  betray  a  sign  of  life,  it  is  only  when  his  principals  turn 
in  their  sleep.  I  presume  we  owe  the  Gazette  of  last  Tuesday  to  an  insom- 


*  In  allusion  to  an  opinion  of  Lord  Camden. 
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nium  with  which  these  gentlemen  are  sometimes  troubled.  The  new  com¬ 
mission  of  trade  bears  all  the  marks  of  that  drowsy  wildness  which  posses¬ 
ses  a  man  when  he  would  fain  go  to  sleep,  but  is  so  sore  all  over  that  he 
does  not  know  which  side  to  lie  upon.’  p.  63. 

One  of  the  urgent  and  irresistible  invectives  directed,  with 
the  signature  Lucius,  against  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  con¬ 
cludes  with  one  of  the  many  indications  which  occur  in  the 
collections,  that  the  writer  had  the  means- of  knowing  what 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  under  any  less  dignified 
denomination  than  that  of  secrets  of  state. 

*  I  shall  conclude  with  hinting  to  you  (in  a  way  which  you  alone  will 
understand)  that  there  is  a  part  of  my  behaviour  to  you,  for  which  you  owe 
me  some  acknowledgement.  I  know  the  ostensible  defence  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  differs  widely  from  Hie  real  one  entrusted  privately  to  your 
friends.  You  are  sensible  that  the  most  distant  insinuation  of  what  that 
defence  is,  would  ruin  you  at  once.  But  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  will 
neither  take  advantage  of  your  imprudence,  nor  of  the  difficulty  of  your 
situation.’ 

The  peer,  and  incidentally  the  peer’s  equals  and  betters, 
are  thus  graciously  complimented  in  the  next  letter  from  the 
same  hand. 

*  That  you  are  a  civil,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
little  morals  better,  or  observe  the  great  ones  less,  than  your  lordship.  You 
can  bow  and  smile  in  an  honest  man’s  face,  while  you  pick  his  pocket. 
These  are  the  virtues  of  a  court,  in  which  your  education  has  not  been 
neglected.  In  any  other  school  you  might  have  learned  that  simplicity 
and  integrity  are  worth  them  all.’  p.  147. 

In  the  course  of  the  attacks  on  Lord  Hillsborough  and  his 
advocates,  there  is  an  instance  of  that  effective  vengeance 
which  Junius  was  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  take  on  those  who 
presumed  to  triumph  in  the  exposure  of  any  mistake  he  might 
have  committed.  In  arraying  a  transaction  in  which.his  lord- 
ship  was  the  offender,  4  he  had  advanced  it,’  in  point  of  dates, 
4  too  forward  by  one  complete  week  but  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  facts,  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  one 
another,  were  the  same;  and  therefore  the  argument,  and  the 
crimination  of  his  lordship,  were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  mis¬ 
take.  It  was  exposed,  it  seems,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  by  a 
Mr.  Ford.  Junius,  (writing  under  the  signature  of  Lucius) 
acknowledged  it  instantly,  in  a  few  words  ;  but  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards  visited  the  hostility  and  petty  triumph  of  this  cor¬ 
rection  in  the  following  manner,  on  the  detector  and  the 
peer. 

*  My  Lord, 

'  Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  a  very  amiable  and 
valuable  acquaintance.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  gentleman  I  mean.  Your  lord- 
ship  will  forgive  the  timidity  and  bashfulness  of  his  first  address,  and,  con- 
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sidering  your  quality,  condescend  to  make  him  some  advances.  There 
is  a  similarity  in  your  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  your  virtues  and 
understanding,  which  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  solid  friendship  between 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.  Undoubtedly  you  are  not  quite  unacquainted 
with  a  character  on  which  you  appear  to  have  formed  your  own.  The 
case  was  singular,  my  lord,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting  some  emotions  of 
sympathy  in  your  lordship’s  breast.  This  worthy  man  found  himself  ex« 
posed  to  a  most  malicious  prosecution  for  perjury.  A  profligate  jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  a  cruel  judge  pronounced  his  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  pillory,  and  transportation.  His  mind  was  a  good  deal  distressed 
in  the  course  of  this  affair,  (for  he  too  is  a  man  of  delicate  feelings),  but 
his  character,  like  yours,  was  above  the  reach  of  malice.*  Not  to  keep 
your  lordship  any  longer  in  pain,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  that, 
when  law  and  justice  had  done  their  worst,  a  lady,  in  whom  he  seldom 
places  any  confidence  at  cards,  was  generous  enough  to  stand  his  friend. 
Fortune  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  indictment ;  and  now,  my  lord,  in  spite  of 
an  iniquitous  prosecution,  in  spite  of  conviction  and  sentence,  he  stands  as 
fair  in  his  reputation  as  ever  he  did.  Your  lordship  will  naturally  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  your  case  and  his.  Facts  were  so  particu¬ 
larly  stated  against  you  that  they  could  not  be  denied  ; — the  order  in  which 
they  happened  was  demonstrated,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the 
public.  The  affair  was  over,  when  up  gets  Tommy  Ford ,  and  discovers 
that  the  whole  transaction  passed  in  the  last  week  of  July,  instead  of  the 
first  in  August.  This  mistake,  as  it  brought  the  object  nearer  to  us,  I  cal¬ 
led  advancing.  In  your  lordship’s  country  I  presume  it  may  properly  be 
called  a  retreat.  Here,  however,  the  comparison  ends.  Your  friend  es¬ 
caped  by  a  form  of  law.  But  you,  my  lord,  have  been  tried  at  a  tribunal 
of  honour  and  equity.  The  public  who  are  judges,  will  not  suffer  my 
mistake  (however  it  may  prove  the  badness  of  my  heart  to  acknowledge  it) 
to  quash  the  indictment  against  you.  You  are  convicted  of  having  done 
a  base  and  foolish  action,  in  a  manner  the  most  despicable  and  absurd. 
Your  punishment  attends  you  in  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  mankind.' 
p.  151. 

The  period  when  this  part  of  the  letters  appeared,  was  that 
at  which  the  discontents  in  the  transatlantic  colonies,  progres¬ 
sively  augmenting  under  a  fluctuating,  feeble,  and  irritating 
course  of  policy,  had  acquired  that  formidable  aspect  which 
was  now  fast  darkening  toward  absolute  deadly  hostility.  Ju¬ 
nius  reprobated  the  measures  of  government ;  but  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  decided  Anti-American. 

We  cannot  proceed  to  describe  . the  whole  course  of  warfare 
maintained  against  the  government,  and  against  noted  indi¬ 
viduals,  throughout  this  volume.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
Lords  Chatham,  Camden,  North,  Shelburne,  Townsend,  and 
Mansfield,  with  many  persons  of  inferior  rank,  suffered  under 

the  severest  persecution  that  was  ever  inflicted  by  the  pen  of 

_ _ __ _ . _ 1 - - - -  ■  — - - — • — - — 

*  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  former  letter:  ‘  You  say  your  character  js.above  the 
reach  of  malice.  True,  my  lord,  you  have  fixed  that  reproach  upon  your  character 
to  which  malice  can  add  nothing.* 
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an  individual.  But  some  of  its  most  pungent  and  corro¬ 
sive  operations  were  reserved  to  be  applied,  with  a  relentless 
repetition  and  perseverance,  to  Lord  Barrington,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  series.  He  was  the  subject  of  the  very  last 
letter  of  the  work,  the  last  ever  received  by  the  printer  for  the 
purpose  of  publication,  if  not  absolutely  the  last  of  any  kind. 
This  is  signed  Nemesis ,  a  name  appropriate,  at  least,  as  to 
the  formidable  half  of  that  deity’s  vocation,  to  the  whole  known 
agency  of  this  mysterious  person. 

If  we  had  intended  a  few  general  remarks,  we  now  find,  eL 
ther  th?.t  we  have  made  them  already,  or  that  there  is  little 
need  of  them  here.  The  public  will  be  highly  and  justly  gra¬ 
tified  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  ascertainable 
compositions  of  Junius.  And  we  think  no  small  literary  benefit 
may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  renovated  attention  to 
such  a  consummate  model  of  writing.  The  study  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  so  lucid,  so  condensed,  so  vigorous,  and  so  select  and 
moderate  in  ornament,  may  surely  contribute,  if  any  thing 
can,  to  make  our  contemporaries  ashamed  of  the  idle  negli¬ 
gence,  the  crudeness,  diffuseness,  and  vanity  of  decoration,  so 
prevalent  in  their  compositions. 

We  are  more  dubious  as  to  benefits  of  a  higher  order.  While 
we  should  exult  in  any  reasonable  hope,  that  the  example  of 
Junius  might  contribute -to  stimulate  able  and  virtuous  men 
to  a  bold  and  persevering  exertion  to  expose  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  inflict  an  infamy,  salutary  to  the  public  interests,  on 
public  delinquents,  we  fear  that  the  imposing  exhibition,  in  so 
much  eloquence  and  apparent  dignity,  of  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  pride  and  revenge,  (for  Junius 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  these)  will  always  be  an  example  of 
injurious  attraction  ; — the  more  injurious,  as  there  is  so  much 
justice  in  his  inflictions,  that  we  are  tempted  to  place  them  all 
to  the  account  of  justice. 

One  thing  must  strike  every  reader,  whatever  may  be  his 
reflections  on  it:  the  press  was  far  more  free  forty  years  since, 
than  it  js  now.  There  are  fifty,  nay,  twice  or  thrice  fifty  pas¬ 
sages,  we  think,  in  these  volumes,  the  like  of  which  hazarded 
in  print  at  this  day  would  incur  an  ex  officio  information.  We 
deplore  the  excesses  which,  from  the  nature  of  human  beings, 
will  necessarily  attend  an  ample  freedom  of  printing,  but  the 
exposures  made  in  these  letters  are  enough  to  prove,'  that  no 
less  of  this  freedom  than  was  enjoyed  at  that  time,  is  enough 
to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  characters  and  measures 
of  bad  powerful  men.  What  amazement  would  seize  the  de¬ 
luded  people  of  this  country,  at  the  consequences  of  a  sudden 
recovery  of  an  equal  degree  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  t lie 
appearance  of  a  Junius  to  take  advantage  of  it  l 
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Professor  Stewart  has  in  the  press  a 
second  volume,  in  4to.,  of  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Dr.  E.  D,  Clarke  has  the  third  volume 
of  his  Travels  in  great  forwardness.  It 
will  form  the  second  section  of  the  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land; 
completing  the  second  part  of  the  whole 
work  according  to  the  plan  originally 
proposed  by  the  author. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  elegantly 
printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  superfine  draw¬ 
ing  paper,  a  statistical  table  of  Europe, 
uniting  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the 
geography  of  that  distinguished  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  shewing,  at  one  view, 
the  territorial  extent,  military  strength, 
and  commercial  importance  of  each  state. 
By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  author  of  a  compen¬ 
dious  System  of  Modern  Geography, 
Historical,  Physical,-  Political,  and  Des¬ 
criptive, 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
are  preparing  for  publication,  by  James 
Northcote,  Esq.  R.A.  They  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  contain  a  number  of  original  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
other  distinguished  characters  with  whom 
he  had  intercourse  and  connexion. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Letters  from 
the  Mediterranean,  by  Edwd.  Blaquiere, 
Esq.  They  will  comprise  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  Sicily,  Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  Mal¬ 
ta,  with  biographical  sketches  of  various 
public  characters ;  and  from  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  were  afforded  the  author, 
during  a  long  residence  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  may  be  expected  to  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  on  their  real  state. 

Mr.  Allen’s  new  Translation  of  Calvin’s 
Institutes,  will  he  certainly  ready  early  in 
May. 

Mr.  Foster  has  in  the  press,  a  fifth  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Essays  in  a  series  of  Let¬ 
ters.” 

A  new  Edition  of  “  the  Associate  Min¬ 
strels”  is  in  the  press. 


In  the  press,  a  Discourse  delivered  at 
Alderuaanbury  Postern,  London  Wall,  on 
March  21,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Rev.  Edw.  Williams,  D.  D.  Theological 
Tutor  of  the  Independent  College  near 
Rotherham..  By  John  Hawkesley. 

In  the  p‘-ess,  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  John 
Clement,  late  of  Weymouth,  an  eminent¬ 
ly  excellent  and  pious  youth,  compiled 
from  his  letters  and  diary, and  interspers¬ 
ed  with  occasional  reflections.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hooper,  M.A. 

In *the  press,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin,  some  time  President  of  Magda¬ 
len  College,  Oxford,  2d.  edit,  w-itii  a  re¬ 
commendatory  preface,  by  John  f. other. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Bradley,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  intends  to  publish  shortly,  in  an  8vo. 
volume,  a  Course  of  Lectures,  upon  im¬ 
portant,  but  contrpverted,  theological 
subjects,  in  which  the  leading  Unitarian 
doctrines  will  be  examined. 

Mr.  Drayton,  of  Cheltenham,  has  sent 
to  press  a  volume  of  Poems,  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects. 

In  the  press,  the  Bridal  of  Triermain, 
or  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  a  metrical  ro¬ 
mance,  in  three  cantos,  small  octavo  ; 
also  in  8vo.  price  8s.  Jokeby,  a  Burlesque 
of  Rokeby,  a  poem  in  six'  cantos:  by  a 
celebrated  amateur  of  fashion;  with  il¬ 
lustrative  notes  by  several  modern  au¬ 
thors. 

An  edition  of  the  CEuvres  choisies  de 
Madame  de  Genlis,  with  Memoirs  of  the 
Author’s  Life,  will  appear  in  a  few  days, 
uniformly  printed  in  fourteen  volumes, 
duodecimo. 

Erratum  in  our  last  Number. — The  work 
announced  under  the  title  of  the  Excur¬ 
sions  of  Vigilius,  is  by  the  Rev.  S.  Mor¬ 
rell,  of  Little  Baddon,  Essex.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  narrative  and  conversation,  and 
designed  to  illustrate  an  important  point 
of  moral  duty. 

Just  published,  Part  I.  of  the  Scholar’s 
Arithmetical  Question  Book ;  compris¬ 
ing  the  substance  of  all  the  modern  im- 
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provements  of  that  useful  science,  and 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  examples  in 
every  rule  connected  with  mercantile 
transactions.  By  AndreAV  Williamson, 
mathematician,  Pathbead,  Fifeshire. 
Printed  by  Turnbull,  Edinburgh.  It  will 
be  published  in  18mo.  price  6d.  each 
pare. 

A  new  edition  of  Dick’s  Essay  on  In¬ 
spiration  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month. 

Anew  work  has  been  announeed,  to  be 
continued  annually,  entitled,  “  Histori¬ 
cal  Sketches  of  Politics  and  Public  Men, 
for  the  year  1812.”  The  following  im¬ 
portant  subjects  will  be  impartially  dis¬ 
cussed.  1.  General  view  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  different  parties.  2.  Ministerial 
and  party  changes  daring  the  year.  3. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Great  Biitain.  4. 
Buonaparte  and  the  French  empire.  5. 
The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula.  6.  Rus¬ 
sian  politics,  and  campaign  in  the  north. 

7.  America,  and  the  orders  in  Council. 

8.  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  question.  9. 
The  East  India  Company.  10.  Finances. 
1 1.  The  question  of  peace.  12.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  some  public  institutions. 

Miss  Eenger’s  novel  of  the  Fleart  and 
the  Fancy,  will  be  published  on  the  10th 
of  the  present  month. 

Dr.  Reece  has  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  Practical 
Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine,  for  the 
special  use  of  the  Clergy,  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  young  practitioners  in  medicine. 
This  work  exhibits  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  latest  discoveries  relative  to  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  dis¬ 
eases,  and  a  popular  description  of  the 
following  subjects,  so  far  as  they  regard 
the  health  of  man,  the  well-being  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  general  cure  of  maladies, 
viz.  anatomy,  casualties,  chemistry, 
clothing,  dietetics,  medical  police  and 
jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  physiology, 
surgery,  midwifery,  therapeutics,  Sec.  &c* 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Lambeth  School, 
will  shortly  publish  the  Madras  School 
Grammar,  or  an  easy  and  familiar  Guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  new  system,  in 
questions  and  answers,  with  such  im¬ 
provements  as  the  author  has  introduced 
into  his  school  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Aikin’s  General 
Biography  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Morell,  of  St.  Neots, 
has  just  published  his  first  volume  of 
Studies  in  History,  containing  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  Greece,  from  its  earliest  period  to 


its  final  subjugation  by  the  Romans  ;  in 
a  series  of  Essays,  accompanied  with  re¬ 
flections,  references  to  original  authori¬ 
ties  and  historical  exercises  for  youth. 
The  author  proposes  to  publish  histories 
of  Rome  and  England,  on  a  similar  plan, 
if  the  present  volume  obtain  extensive 
approbation. 

On  the  1st  of  March  was  published  at 
Hull,  No.  1,  of  the  QuarterlyVisitor.  This 
periodical  miscellany  will  compose  origi¬ 
nal  literature,  sometimes  poetry,  enter¬ 
taining  biography,  mathematical  pro¬ 
blems,  &c.  & c.  It  is  conducted  by  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  scientific  and  literary  gentlemen, 
who  have  engaged  to  supply  the  work  with 
a  succession  of  valuable  and  Interesting 
matter,  without  the  most  distant  view  of 
gain. 

Mr.  Lacey’s  Family  Discourses  arc 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  names 
of  subscribers  are  still  received  by  Mr, 
Fletcher,  Southampton,  and  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  Plaistow,  Essex. 

The  Rev.  J.  Frey’s  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  has  been  so  long  unavoidably  de¬ 
layed,  is  now  in  such  a  state  that  it  may 
be  expected  to  appear  early  in  May. 

Mr.  F.  Baily  has  in  the  press,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  an  epitome  of  Universal 
History,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  con¬ 
taining  a  chronological  abridgment  of 
the  most  material  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  principal  empires,  kingdoms 
and  states,  from  the  earliest  authentic  re¬ 
cords  -y  and  intended  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  his  chart  of  history. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  author  of  the  History  of 
England,  has  in  the  press,  in  four  8vo. 
volumes,  a  general  View  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Possessions  of  the  Crown, 
with  their  civil  and  military  establish¬ 
ments. 

Matthew  Montagu,  Esq.  will  shortly 
publish  two  more  volumes  of  the  Letters 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  with  some 
of  the  letters  of  her  correspondents. 

Mr.  George  Montagu  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  a  supplement  to  his  Ornithological 
Dictionary,  containing  many  new  and 
rare  British  birds,  and  much  elucidation 
on  the  habits  of  the  more  obscure  spe¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  printing  his  Arabian 
Antiquities  in  Spain,  in  large  folio:  the 
first  volume  which  is  expected  in  June, 
will  contain  nearly  one  hundred  engrav¬ 
ings,  with  descriptions,  illustrative  of  the 
royal  Palace  of  Alhambra. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
fne  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
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of  Manchester,  is  nearly  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish,  Letters  to  a  Friend,  containing  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  poor  laws,  so  far  as  they 
regard  settlements,  and  establish  the  mo¬ 
dern  system  of  poor  bouses. 

John  Mitford,  Esq.  has  a  work  of  inte¬ 
rest  nearly  ready,  containing  a  view  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  years  1810-11- 
12  j  an  essay  on  naval  punishment;  a 
voyage  on  the  Bombay  coast  with  Lord 
Cochrane ;  proceedings  at  Naples  in 
1799  ;  anecdotes  of  Lord  Nelson,  Sec. 

Mr.  Michael  Bryan  has  in  the  press, 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Engravers,  from  the  renovation  of  the 
art  by  Cimabue,  and  the  alledged  disco¬ 
very  of  engraving  by  Finiguerra,  to  the 
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Art.  L  The  Expediency  maintained  of  continuing  the  System ,  by  •which  the 
Trade  and  Government  of  India  are  regulated  ,  By  Robert  Grant,  Esq, 
Royal  8yo.  pp.  4-2L  Black  and  Co.  1813. 

have  chosen  this  work  as  the  subject  of  our  present  ob¬ 
servations,  as  well  because  it  comes  forth  with  greater 
pretensions,  as,  on  account  of  the  connections  of  the  author, 
it  will  probably  excite  more  of  the  public  attention,  than  most 
of  the  productions  arising  from  the  present  crisis  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  affairs. 

Mr.  Grant  being  the  son  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  takes,  as  our  readers  will  naturally  anticipate, 
a  very  different  view  of  the  question  between  freedom  and 
restriction,  between  favours  to  a  few,  and  equal  dealing  to 
all,  from  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  recommend  to 
the  public.  As  Mr.  Grant  shares  with  the  few  in  the  benefits 
of  the  restriction,  he  is,  at  least  by  association  of  opinions 
and  affections,  a  strenuous  friend  and  admirer  of  that  re¬ 
striction. 

Whatever  he  has  produced  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  in 
support  of  his  opinions,  we  have  examined  with  great  care, 
and  having  no  interest  to  bias  our  mind,  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have,  we  think,  considered  what  he  has  said  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  impartiality.  The  result  is— that  our  conviction  re¬ 
mains  the  same  ;  for  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Grant  has  not  pro-* 
duced  a  single  argument  which  we  have  not  already  answered* 
or  which  has  not  many  times  been  answered  by  others. 

What  a  regard  to  truth,  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large,  which  are,  doubtless,  preferable  to  the  interests  of  the  East 
India  Company,  has  thus  induced  us  to  state,  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  construed  into  even  a  distant  expression  of  disrespect  to  Mr 
Vol.  IX.  2  M 
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Grant.  Of  all  men  who  have  written,  or  may  write,  upon  this 
subject,  as  he  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  certain  prejudices, 
they  ought  in  him  to  meet  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  He 
imbibed,  almost  with  his  earliest  nutriment,  a  set  of  principles 
respecting  India  ;  and  as  was  very  natural,  taking  for  granted, 
without  investigating,  the  truth  of  these  principles,  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind,  and  even  a  great  part  of  his  studies,  have 
turned  on  the  means  of  supporting  them. 

That  Mr.  Grant  should  be  involved  in  this  too  common  and 
too  natural  predicament,  cannot  excite  any  surprise.  From 
the  bias  of  early  erroneous  prejudices,  the  greatest  men  in~ 
deed  have  rarely  been  altogether  exempt.  In  consequence 
of  an  unhappy  turn  of  this  sort,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  with 
all  his  excellence,  moral  and  intellectual,  remained  a  papist, 
or  a  monopolist  in  religious  privileges,  after  the  light 
of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom  had  dawned  upon  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  opened  to  its  glorious  influence,  the  eyes  of  a 
great  portion  of  his  countrymen.  What  else  made  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  and  Dr.  Johnson,  men  of  unquestionable  honesty 
and  great  talents,  advocates  of  the  doctrines  that  terminate  in 
absolute  power,  and  the  enemies  of  those  doctrines  that  form 
the  basis  of  good  government,  and  thereby  of  social  happiness. 
How  the  pertinacity,  with  which  we  retain  the  principles  affec¬ 
tionately  embraced  in  early  life,  fortifies  itself,  if  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  metaphysician,  is  little  understood 
by  the  men  of  the  world.  As  objects  affect  the  eye  only 
when  it  is  turned  towards  them,  so  evidence  affects  the 
mind  only  when  it  makes  it  the  object  of  its  thoughts.  But  in 
consequence  of  having  the  affections  engaged  in  favour  of  any 
opinion,  the  mind  turns  away  from  the  evidence  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  current  of  the  affections,  and  dwells  with  delight 
upon  what  is  agreeable  to  them.  Hence  the  proofs  on  the  one 
side  are  all  carefully  collected  in  the  mind,  viewed  in  their 
most  favourable  light,  and  minutely  and  frequently  re¬ 
considered  :  thus  at  last  they  make  the  strongest  possible 
impression.  The  proofs  on  the  other  side,  being  all  unwel¬ 
come,  whenever  they  obtrude  themselves,  are  dismissed  as 
soon  ci s  possible  ;  the  mind  gives  them  a  hasty  glance,  and 
passes  with  rapidity  to  something  more  agreeable.  Only  so 
much  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  what  is  disliked  as  obtrudes' 
itself,  being  noticed  at  all,  it  is  no  wonder  that  unless  in 
these  rare  and  happy  cases,  in  which,  by  its  own  strength,  or 
by  fortunate  circumstances,  the  mind  is  rescued  from  this  partial 
tract,  it  should  to  no  purpose  be  presented  with  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  probabilities. 

Mr.  Grant’s  arguments,  as  they  are  not  new,  so  they  are 
not  very  numerous.  He  has  selected  three  or  four,  those,  of 
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fcourse,  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  potent,  and  by  means 
of  these,  with  that  faculty  of  dilatation,  in  which,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  present  performance,  he  has  few  rivals,  he  has 
contrived  to  fill  a  volume  of  considerably  more  than  the 
ordinary  size.  We  shall  follow  him  pretty  closely  in  his 
track. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  present  government  of  the  company  is 
excellent,  and  that  what  is  excellent  ought  not  to  be  changed. 
This  is  the  first  of  his  arguments.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  successive  changes,  by  which  the  condition 
of  society  has  been  meliorated,  will  immediately  recognize 
a  very  old  acquaintance.  Hardly  one  of  those  improvements 
can  be  specified,  against  which  this  very  engine  has  not  been 
worked.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been  applicable.  Society  has 
always  been  enjoying  more  or  less  of  happiness  ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  always  possible  to  say,  that  the  existing  institutions  were 
productive  of  happiness,  and  on  that  account  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  changed.  It  has  further  almost  always  happened, 
that  each  society  was  enjoying,  at  the  moment  of  change,  al¬ 
most  as  much  happiness  as  it  was  acquainted  with  ;  therefore 

that  its  institutions  were  excellent,  and  ought  not  to  under¬ 
go  any  change,”  was  an  argument  that  must  operate  with  ef¬ 
fect.  In  this  juncture  it  is  almost  always  something  new  after 
which  the  society  is  aspiring.  The  case,  therefore,  lies  al¬ 
ways  open  to  the  never-neglected  pretext,  that  the  present 
happiness,  which  for  the  occasion  is  exaggerated  as  far  as 
words  will  go,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  or  totally 
destroyed,  for  an  advantage  which  is  no  better  than  imaginary. 
Hence  for  almost  all  the  improvement  which  human  society  has 
ever  made,  we  are  indebted  to  the  contempt  with  which  man¬ 
kind  have  occasionally  been  induced  to  treat  this  argument ;  and 
had  it  been  found  possible  to  give  it  an  uniform  dominion  over 
the.  human  mind,  the  race  must  have  continued  for  ever  sunk 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  The  argument  is,  therefore, 
a  stale  and  a  mischievous  fallacy. 

Our  author  writes  about  it  to  a  prodigious  length.  He  first 
gives  us  a  long  description  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Mogul 
government,  on  which,  we  own,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  ;  and  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  to  which  these 
imperfections  gave  occasion.  As  far  as  the  illustration  of  this 
topic  goes,  the  author  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  He  shews 
a  considerable  share  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  ;  and  had 
he  spared  us  a  multitude  of  his  words,  and  less  frequently 
shocked  our  taste  by  the  vanity  of  ornament,  a  vanity  which, 
among  the  cloud  of  fine  writers,  we  think  he  carries  nearly  to 
the  most  tiresome  excess,  we  should  have  read  this  part  of  his 
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work,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  arge  part,  with  no  ordi¬ 
nary  pleasure. 

After  the  hideous  picture  of  the  Mogul  government,  comes 
the  delightful  picture  of  the  government  of  the  Company. 
The  reader  wili  easily  perceive  that  the  dark  shade  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  give  the  bright  one  a  greater  effect  by  the  contrast. 
As  a  rhetorical  artifice,  this  is  unobjectionable.  As  an  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  it  will  not  bear  examination  ;  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  now  between  the  Company’s  government  and  the 
old  Mogul  government ;  no  one  proposes  to  introduce  the 
old  Mogul  government.  The  only  comparison  is,  between  the 
present  government  and  the  proposed  modifications. 

In  presenting  his  high-coloured  and  flattering  picture  of  the 
government  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Grant  gives  a  description 
of  the  different  institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  which 
that  government  consists.  For  this  the  public  must  feel  itself 
indebted  to  him.  Those  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  make 
the  subject  a  particular  study,  will  here  receive  instruction. 
We  know  not  any  book  which  presents  so  good  and  intelligible 
an  account  of  the  machinery. 

No  sooner  has  Mr.  Grant  finished  his  picture,  or  rather,  no 
sooner  has  he  finished  any  single  lineament,  than  he  falls  into 
a  rapture  on  the  beauty  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  easy,  he 
protests,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  admirable  than  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  government  in  India.  He,  indeed,  expressly  declines 
going  so  far  as  to  declare  it  the  standard  of  perfection.  He  al¬ 
lows  there  may  he  in  it  some  faint  traces  of  human  infirmity. 
But  this  he  is  ready  to  maintain,  that  human  wisdom  and  hu¬ 
man  virtues  cannot  proceed  farther. 

One  or  two  very  general  observations  on  this  head  must  suf¬ 
fice.  When  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  Mogul  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Company’s  government,  it  is  readily  allowed 
that  the  latter  is  a  prodigious  improvement.  But  that  no  false 
impression  may  be  conveyed  by  the  comparison,  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  not  be  an  improvement.. 
Without  great  improvements  by  the  Company,  the  country 
could  not  have  been  retained.  The  Mogul  government  was 
brought  by  its  imperfections  to  the  very  last  stage  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  could  not  have  existed  five  years  longer,  had  an 
Englishman  never  been  heard  of  in  India.  If  an  enlightened 
people  had  formed  a  new  government  for  an  unenlightened 
one,  and  had  not  made  improvements,  it  would  have  been  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  compare 
the  government  of  the  Company  with  the  wretched  institutions 
of  the  Moguls,  is  rather  a  satyr  than  a  panegyric.  It  is  a 
suspicious  symptom,  to  say  the  least,  that  a  comparison  so 
very  little  flattering  can  be  thought  necessary. 
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There  are  two  objects  with  which  the  present  government 
of  the  Company  may  be  compared,  the  antecedent  Mogul 
government,  and  the  system  of  policy  that  the  English 
might  have  framed  for  India.  It  is  true,  though  it  may 
appear  ,odd,  that  Mr.  Grant  compares  it  always  with  the 
former,  never  once  with  the  latter.  He  has  no  other  standard 
of  excellence  but  that  which  now  exists. 

It  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  the  presentarticle, 
to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  extensive  subject  of  the 
Company’s  government.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  saying,  that  our  opinion  of  its  excellence  falls  very  far 
short  of  Mr.  Grant’s.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  shew  that  it  is 
much  farther  below  the  standard,  not  of  ideal,  but  of 
practicable  excellence,  than  it  is  above  the  point  of  Mogul 
defect. 

Mr.  Grant,  however,  has  done  what  is  likely  to  deceive 
many  of  those  whose  information  is  small,  and  thinking  power 
not  veiy  great.  The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  looks  pretty 
well  upon  paper.  To  be  sure  it  will  not  bear  to  be  critically 
examined  ;  but  few  people  have  time  or  inclination  for  a 
critical  examination.  The  impression  upon  the  eye  is  what 
does  the  execution. 

A  few  obvious  considerations,  however,  seem  to  shew  how 
much  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  these  superficial 
impressions.  We  know  few  things  which  present  a  finer  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  paper,  than  Bonaparte’s  government.  We 
assure  Mr.  Grant,  whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  that  it  looks 
far  better  than  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  will 
endure  far  more  of  critical  examination.  Mr.  Grant  will  not 
point  out  to  us  a  single  security  taken  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  by  the  scheme  of  the  Company’s  government 
in  India,  a  parallel  to  which  we  cannot  present  to  him  in 
that  of  Bonaparte ;  and  we  undertake  to  point  out  many 
spacious  gates  left  wide  open  for  abuse  in  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  which  are  carefully  shut  in  that  vicious  scheme  of 
government,  with  which  we  beg  him  to  compare  it. 

Is  Mr.  Grant  unacquainted  with  the  delineations  which 
have  been  presented  to  us  of  the  machinery  of  Bonaparte’s 
government;  or  with  the  panegyrics  which  those  who  had 
an  interest  in  panegyrizing  it,  have  poured  upon  it  ?  He 
will  find  there  an  instructive  subject  of  comparison  with  what 
he  himself  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  has  been 
doing  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Company. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Grant,  with  the  well-known  air,  (for  there  is  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  the  Antijacobin  about  him)  will  cry, 
“  What!  You  are  eulogizers  of  the  government  of  Bona 
parte  !” — Very  far  from  it,  we  assure  him. — u  You  prefer, 
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then,  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  to  that  of  the  East  India 
Company  !”-*-If  we  had  our  choice,  there  is  something  else 
which  we  would  prefer  to  both. — Bonaparte’s  government 
produces  misery,  that  of  the  East  India  Company  happiness.’3 
* — If  they  do,  that  is  not  owing  to  the  machinery,  which  is 
better  in  France  than  in  India,  but  to  the  different  characters 
of  the  people  by  whom  the  machinery  is  managed.  If  the 
English  in  India  had  as  good  a  machinery  as  that  in  France, 
they  would  produce  still  more  happiness. 

With  regard  to  the  happiness  produced  in  India,  moreover, 
we  should  think  a  little,  before  we  come  to  a  decision.  What 
we  hear  is  all  from  one  class  of  persons.  To  be  sure  what 
we  hear  is  panegyrical  to  excess,  but  when  we  look  at  all 
'  the  circumstances,  the  very  loudness  of  the  panegyric  is 
perhaps  a  cause  of  suspicion.  With  regard  to  individuals 
we  are  far  from  the  intention  of  any  thing  invidous.  We 
will  go  almost  as  far  as  Mr.  Grant,  or  any  of  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  Company’s  privileges,  in  the  praise  both 
of  them  and  of  their  servants.  We  know  no  government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  duringthe  time  that  the  company  has  been  a  sovereign 
or  deputy  sovereign,  we  do  not  say  has  done  so  much  lor 
the  happiness  of  its  subjects,  became  not  to  do  a  great  deal 
was  out  of  its  power  ;  but  which  has  pursued  that  object 
with  so  much  of  real  intention,  and  made  so  many  exertions 
to  obtain  it.  As  to  their  servants  again,  who  conduct  the 
details  of  their  government  both  civil  and  military  in  India, 
we  are  perfectly  ready  to  declare,  from  no  hasty  or  careless 
review  of  their  history,  that  We  doubt  if  any  tiling  like  them 
has  ever  been  found.  From  the  early  age  at  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  service,  it  is  not  surprising  that  none  of  them 
have  ever  exhibited  the  highest  glories  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
cellence.  But  we  are  well  persuaded  that  of  no  government 
under  the  sun  are  the  offices  so  commonly  filled  with  men 
of  talents  above  mediocrit}?,  and  so  rarely  filled  with  men  of 
talents  below  it.  We  are  also  disposed  to  believe,  though 
df  this  the  proof  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance  cannot  be 
rendered  so  decisive,  that  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  functions  of  government  are  performed,  resemble 
those  of  a  counting  house,  and  present  a  very  different  picture 
from  the  mode  in  which  business  is  managed  when  great  lords 
and  others,  bred  to  the  arts  of  doing  nothing,  fill  the  principal 
offices.  That  there  is  among  them  a  general  feeling  of  bene¬ 
volence  towards  the  natives,  we  can  trace  many  proofs,  and 
wherever  it  is  not  opposed  by  interest,  from  what  we  know 
of  our  countrymen,  we  can  rest  assured  that  it  acts  with 
•effect.  There  are  instances  among  the  Company’s  servants 
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exertions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives  which 
warm  the  heart,  and  make  us  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
country  in  which  such  men  were  produced.  With  all  these 
admissions,  we  are  nevertheless  sure,  that  the  praises  we  hear 
ot  Indian  happiness  are  nothing  but  the  exaggerations  of 
panegyric,  and  need  enormous  cuttings  and  parings  to  reduce 
them  to  any  thing  like  real  history. 

It  never  ought  to  be  forgotten,  though  we  seem  perpetually 
to  forget  it,  that  what  we  hear  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
governors ;  from  the  governed,  unhappily  (such  is  their 
situation)  we  cannot  hear  a  word.  Supposing  as  much  virtue 
and  truth  in  these  governors,  as  our  experience  of  human 
nature  permits  us  to  suppose,  this  is  a  decisive  circumstance. 
Suppose  the  people  of  a  distant  country  were  to  form  their 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons 
of  England,  from  the  report  of  the  gaolers  and  turnkeys, 
how  near  shall  we  say  that  their  conception  would  be  to  the 
truth  ?  After  what  we  have  said  we  need  not  we  hope  re¬ 
peat  that  we  mean  nothing  invidious  by  this  comparison,  or 
that  it  should  extend  beyond  the  single  points  of  similarity 
of  interest,  and  of  bias  in  drawing  up  the  respective  state¬ 
ments.  Had  we  believed  the  reports  of  another  set  of  our 
countrymen,  men  of  British  education,  and  British  virtues, 
(be  it  remembered)  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  we  should  have  still  believed  that  the  condition 
of  a  West  Indian  Negro,  was  more- enviable  than  that  of 
any  other  labouring  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
is  far  more  security  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Negroes 
than  of  the  Indians,  because  it  is  every  man’s  interest  to 
treat  his  own  negroes  well.  And  though  a  more  immediate 
subjection  to  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  may  produce  instances 
of  more  intense  cruelty  to  the  individual,  in  the  case  of  the 
personal  slave,  the  diffusion  of  a  mitigated  misery  oyer 
multitudes,  is  more  certain  in  the  case  of  political  slaves. 

What  we  desire  then,  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  scepticism 
with  regard  to  those  praises  which  Mr.  Grant  and  persons  like 
him  swallow  in  the  gross  with  so  much  avidity.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  attentive  person,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  converse  with  gentlemen  from  India,  that  there  aye 
certain  biases  with  which  almost  all  their  minds  are  very 
strongly  and  peculiarly  marked.  In  particular,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  distinguished  by  a  propensity  to  praise  inordinately 
almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  scenes  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged.  With  regard  to  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  their  errors,  however  lamentable,  are  exceedingly 
excusable.  From  an  early  period  of  life,  they  have  nothing 
before  their  eyes  but  the  abominations  of  eastern  despotism^ 
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with  the  exception  alone  of  those  improvements  which  they 
themselves,  or  their  predecessors  have  made.  They  have 
little  time,  and  few  books,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
comparisons,  by  reading  and  study.  They  see  two  things, 
the  evil  which  existed,  and  the  good  which  has  been  done; 
and  not  comparing  that  good  with  what  is  more  perfect, 
but  with  the  evils  which  it  supplanted,  they  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  it  is  something  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found. 
And  it  is  from  these  exaggerated  reports  that  the  present 
conceptions  of  our  countrymen  are  drawn. 

Suspicions  are  excited  by  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  those  praises.  They  are  all  dated  from  the 
time  of  Marquis  Cornwallis’s  administration.  Yet  the  only 
change  of  any  considerable  importance  introduced  by  him, 
was  fixing  the  rent  of  the  land  ;  an  arrangement,  the  utility 
of  which  is  so  far  from  being  completely  ascertained,  that 
the  Company  have  not  adopted  it  in  their  newly  acquired 
territories,  and  it  is  actually  condemned  by  the  last  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What  then, 
should  have  made  the  Company’s  government  so  execrable 
before  Marquis  Cornwallis;  so  admirable  since?  Burke  re¬ 
solved  these  sort  of  phenomena,  by  saying  that — “  when  dis¬ 
putes  arise  among  the  English,  then  are  divulged  the  miseries  of 
the  natives  :  when  all  is  harmony  with  the  former,  all  is  happi¬ 
ness  with  the  latter."’  The  state  of  parties  which  produced  the 
violent  contentions  that  preceded  the  government  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  led  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  defects  of  the 
Company’s  administration,  and  robbed  both  them  and  their 
servants  of  the  degree  of  honour  which  really  belonged  to 
them.  The  state  of  parties  since,  and  the  interest  of  the 
ministry  and  the  directors  to  smother  inquiry,  by  mountains 
of  praise,  has  produced  an  exaggeration  probably  still 
greater,  and  still  more  mischievous,  of  the  present  virtues 
of  the  Indian  government. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  wrord  more.  Whatever 
may  be  the  excellence  of  any  institution  of  government, 
though  it  were  the  most  perfect  upon  earth,  to  hold  up  that 
excellence  as  an  argument  against  improvement,  is  just 
so  far  to  act  the  enemy  of  mankind.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  man  who  should  exalt  the  praises  of  ino¬ 
culation  for  the  small  pox,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  vaccination  ?  Or  praise  the  great  value  of 
Christianity  in  the  catholic  shape,  in  order  lo  resist  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  ? 

Our  author  thinks  proper  to  quote  Mr.  Burke,  in  favour  of 
this  deplorable  policy.  The  government  of  the  Company  in 
India  has  been  greatly  mended.  But  Burke  declared  that  he 
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would  never  lend  his  hand  to  the  destruction  of  any  political 
institution  that  was  capable  of  amendment.  This  is  one  of 
those  idle  rants  which,  mixed  occasionally  with  better  things, 
fell  in  such  profusion  from  the  lips  and  from  the  pen  of  Burke. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  no  political  institution 
whatsoever  should  be  abolished  ;  for  no  one  is  conceivable  so 
had  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment.  The  Catholic  church 
has  been  greatly  amended  ;  be  would  therefore  have  resisted 
Protestantism.  Setting  aside  the  beauties  of  rhetoric  and  rant, 
we  should  think  the  short  course  would  be,  always  to  enquire, 
whether  most  good  was  to  be  attained  by  mending  an  old  in¬ 
stitution  or  adopting  a  new  one,  and  always  to  declare  for 
that  side  which  it  was  likely  w'ould  produce  the  greatest  degree 
of  human  happiness.  But  this  is  too  simple,  and  its  wisdom 
too  much  that  of  common-sense  to  please  orators  ;  among 
whom  Mr.  Grant,  it  appears  from  his  style,  is  ambitious  for  a 
place. 

This  is  enough  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Grant’s  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  company’s  government. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  second  of  them,  which  is  made  up  of 
a  display  of  supposed  evils,  likely  to  result  from  permitting 
Englishmen  to  resort  to  India. 

This  is  an  argument  which  has  been  worked  in  ail  possible 
ways,  and  tortured  into  all  possible  shapes.  It  has  many  times 
been  answered  most  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of  the  East 
India  Company,  however,  this  is  no  reason  against  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  it,  as  if  it  were  perfectly  new,  or  perfectly  un¬ 
answered.  That  weakness  which  is  found  in  a  great  portion  of 
mankind,  to  think  an  argument  never  answered  so  long,  as 
any  body  can  be  found  to  repeat  it,  the  advocates  for 
the  Company  have  made  their  advantage  of  to  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  degree.  With  them  answers  are  held  for  nothing. 
Whenever  they  have  occasion  for  an  argument,  the  ancient 
stock  is  always  ready.  We  know  not  that  Mr.  Grant  has  done 
any  thing  more  for  the  argument  of  the  danger  from  per¬ 
mitting  Englishmen  to  resort  to  India,  than  to  treat  upon  it  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  person.  We  own  that  his  abili¬ 
ties  have  enabled  him  to  put  it  in  a  plausible  light ;  but  it  is 
the  same  in  substance  with  what  has  been  already  so  often 
refuted. 

For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  believe  that  an  Englishman  is 
so  very  mischievous  an  animal,  as  the  advocates  for  the  mono¬ 
poly  represent  him.  We  tell  them  distinctly,  that  their  repre¬ 
sentation  is  belied  by  experience.  It  is  a  theory,  invented  by 
themselves,  for  their  own  purposes  ;  and  is  unworthy  of  any 
regard.  It  is  a  slander  upon  their  countrymen. 
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That  an  Englishman  will  be  injurious  to  an  Indian  or  any  other 
man,  where  it  is  his  interest,  we  doubt  not;  for  this  agrees 
with  our  experience  of  human  nature.  Butitis  thefirst  duty  of 
government  to  make  it  the  interest  of  its  subjects  not  to  in¬ 
jure  one  another.  And  this  is  done  by  good  laws.  Td  say 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  restrain  Englishmen  by  laws  than 
Indians,  carries  absurdity  upon  the  very  face  of  it.  That  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  restrain  Englishmen  from  injuring 
Indians  than  it  is  to  restrain  Indians  from  injuring  one  another, 
is  not  true. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  injuries,  one  from  open  force  ;  the 
other  from  secret  fraud.  It  is  a  far  more  easy  task  where  law 
and  government  are  established  to  restrain  the  former  sort, 
than  it  is  to  restrain  the  latter,  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
two  cases,  this  proposition  is  unquestionably  true.  But  it  is 
in  the  former  sort,  the  sort  most  easily  restrained,  in  which 
any  advantage  can  be  ascribed  to  the  English.  In  all  the 
secret  arts 
to  restrain 
world. 

Mi\Grant  has  so  little  reflection  as  to  say  that  the  government 
of  the  company  is  too  imperfect  to  protect  the  natives  from 
oppression  by  private  Englishmen,  if  private  Englishmen  are 
allowed  to  trade  in  India.  When  he  says  that  the  company’s 
government  is  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  by  its  laws,  does  he  not  perceive  that  he  ac¬ 
tually  savs,  u  the  company’sgovernment  isexcellent,  but  at  the 
same  time  wretchedly  bad,  ”We  want  no  more  than  this  single 
pretence  on  the  part  of  the  eulogists  of  the  company’s  govern¬ 
ment,  to  prove  to  us  that  their  eulogies  infinitely  surpass  the 
truth.  If  their  government  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  unable  to 
protect  the  natives  from  the  injuries  of  a  few  private 
Englishmen  ;  who  sees  not  how  inadequate  it  must  be 
to  innumerable  other  purposes  of  government  ?  Above  all 
things,  how  is  it  able  to  protect  the  people  from  injuries 
of  its  own  agents  ?  Mr.  Grant,  indeed,  is  capable  of  x 
representing  it  as  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  East  India  Company 
to  restrain  the  agents  of  government  from  oppressing  the 
people  ;  but  altogether  impossible  for  it  to  restrain  the  people, 
if  Englishmen  are  there,  from  oppressing  one  another.  A 
violation  of  all  experience,  and  of  all  reason,  costs  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  company  nothing.  We,  who  have  no  interest  in 
raising  chimeras,  are  assured  by  all  that  we  know  of  human 
nature,  and  of  government,  that  the  very  last  thing  which  is 
attained  by  good'  government,  is  the  propei*  restraint  of  its 
own  agents  ;  and  that  the  full  coercion  of  the  people  by  laws  is 
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a  much  earlier  and  easier  step.  If  the  Company’s  government 
could  not  restrain  private  Englishmen  from  the  oppression  of 
the  natives,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  natives  are  now  op¬ 
pressed,  and  have  much  heavier  oppressors  than  private  men  of 
any  description.  If  that  government  is  unable  to  protect  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  subjects  from  one  another,  there  cannot  be  a 
stronger  reason  for  saying  a  more  able  ought  to  be  put  in  its 
place. 

Mr.  Grant  exaggerates  both  the  mental  and  corporeal  im¬ 
becility  of  the  natives,  and  says  the  English  would  so  avail 
themselves  of  this  imbecility  as  to  be  universal  oppressors. 
Surely  Mr.  Grant  needs  not  to  be  told  that  there  are  weaker 
and  stronger  in  every  country,  and  in  India  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Who  now  protects  the  weak  from  the  strong  ?  The 
feebleness  of  the  natives,  too,  is  an  ambiguous,  and  a  decep¬ 
tive  phrase.  Long  habits  of  slavery  have  made  them  supple 
and  yielding  to  every  creature  vested  with  the  powers  of  go~ 
vernment .  But  they  are  very  far  from  passive  sufferers  in  pri¬ 
vate  life ;  for  they  are  the  most  litigious  creatures  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  as  far  as  words  go,  the  most  prone  to 
quarrels  and  contention.  Let  it  only  be  made  fully  to  appear, 
which  surely  is  no  difficult  task,  that  private  Englishmen  have 
no  protection  in  this  injustice  from  Government,  and  there  is 
no  fear  that  any  Indian  will  silently  suffer  oppression  from  them. 
The  fact,  so  far  from  being  what  Mr.  Grant  represents  it, 
really  is,  that  the  Hindoos  have  most  to  fear  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  one  another.  Even  under  the  Mahomedan  govern¬ 
ment,  and  subject  to  the  oppression,  both  public  and  private, 
of  those  barbarous  conquerors,  under  a  most  imperfect  and 
oppressive  form  of  government,  it  was  always  observed,  and  is 
most  amolv  testified,  that  it  was  from  a  Hindoo,  whenever 
armed  with  any  degree  of  power,  that  the  natives  had  most  to 
dread.  It  is  miserable  to  be  treated  with  such  objections  as 
this  to  the  claims  of  our  countrymen  to  an  equal  participation 
of  commercial  rights.  Any  institute  of  government  which  is 
effectual  to  protect  the  Hindoos  from  injustice  by  one  another, 
will  to  a  certainty  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  them  from  in¬ 
justice  by  private  Englishmen.  Law  and  government  do  not 
increase  in  difficulty  in  proportion  to  the  robustness  and 
strength  of  a  people,  whether  corporeal  or  mental.  This  is  a 
new  theory  of  human  nature;  made,  for  their  own  use,  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Company. 

When  the  Company  manifest  so  much  antipathy  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  private  Englishmen  into  India,  and  place  their 
objections  on  the  oppressions  of  which  they  would  be  guilty, 
we  are  surprised  they  do  not  perceive  to  what  suspicions  against 
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themselves  they  naturally  give  rise.  If  private  Englishmen 
could  be  guilty  of  so  much  oppression,  surely  Englishmen 
with  the  powers  of  government  in  their  hands  may  he  guilty 
of  much  more.  Is  it  according  to  the  experience  of  human 
nature,  that  men  with  the  powers  of  government  in  their 
hands  are  angels  and  have  never  any  propensity  to  oppress? 
Is  this  another  of  the  new  theories  which  it  is  necessary  to  be¬ 
lieve  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  India  Compan}7  ?  It' is  indeed 
easy  to  see  what  reasons  Englishmen  with  the  powers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  hands  may  have  for  wishing  to  be  free  from  part¬ 
ners  in  the  profits  of  oppression,  and,  above  all  things,  free 
from  witnesses  of  the  oppression. 

For  our  own  parts  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  presence 
of  Englishmen  in  India,  totally  independent  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  would  be  so  far  from  a  cause  of  oppression  upon  the 
people,  that  of  all  possible  preventatives  of  that  oppression, 
it  would  be  the  greatest.  They  would  be  witnesses  and  checks. 
At  present  there  is  neither.  Englishmen  in  India  are  them¬ 
selves  the  agents  of  Government,  or  their  dependants,  men  all 
interested  in  propagating  praises,  and  in  keeping  back  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  subject  of  blame.  It  is  from  them  alone 
that  our  present  reports  are  derived  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  is  only  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  which  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  see.  If  there  were  other  witnesses  in  India  we  should 
see  both  sides;  and  the  foreknowledge  that  misconduct  would 
be  reported  at  home  would  be  a  certain  and  powerful  cause  of 
preventing  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of  the  present 
government  of  India  and  its  agents,  and  we  are  not  among 
those  who  estimate  them  low,  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  the 
presence  of  an  independent  British  public  in  India  would  ren¬ 
der  them  incomparably  greater.  It  would  be  of  infinite  use  to 
the  Directors  themselves,  who  now  can  receive  no  information 
but  from  their  own  servants,  that  is,  from  men  interested  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  deceive  them.  Their  information  respecting 
India,  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  servants,  would  be  much 
more  accurate  ;  and  as  information  is  the  main  spring  of  good 
government,  their  administration  would  be  exceedingly  im¬ 
proved. 

Another  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Grant  gives,  either  birth,  or  nursing,  is — the  extrusion  of  the 
natives  by  the  multiplication  of  the  strangers.  The  English, 
he  says,  would  grow  in  numbers,  and  the  Indians,  by  degrees, 
would  be  rooted  out.  The  evil  of  such  a  result  is  the  misery, 
if  any,  which  would  accrue  to  the  Indian  population.  If  that 
evil  be  excluded,  the  substitution  of  a  more  to  a  less  valuable 
population,  any  where  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 
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The  extrusion  of  an  old  by  a  new  population  is  another  of 
those  phrases  with  double  meanings  which  are  so  nicely  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  work  of  delusion,  both  when  a  man  is  mislead¬ 
ing  himself,  and  when  he  is  misleading  others.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  one  population  may  be  conceived  to  give  way 
to  another.  In  the  one  misery  is  necessarily  produced  ;  in  the 
other  it  is  not  produced.  The  way  in  which  an  English  popu¬ 
lation  would,  it  is  pretended,  supplant  or  could  supplant  the 
Indian,  is  the  way  in  which  misery  is  not  produced.. 

One  population  drives  out  another  by  force  of  arms.  In 
that  case  misery  is  produced.  One  population  also,  it  is  said, 
with  what  truth  we  shall  see  afterwards,  drives  another  out  by 
fair  competition  in  the  market  of  industry  and  skill.  The  re¬ 
sult,  in  this  latter  case,  if  it  be  not  an  impossibility,  is  not  by 
its  nature  calculated  to  produce  misery  but  happiness.  It  is 
mere  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  population  that  can  permit  any 
man  to  suppose  that  it  produces  misery. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Maithus  has  shown,  and  Mr.  Grant  has 
not  offered  to  contest  his  doctrine,  that  in  every  population 
there  is  steadily  and  regularly  a  greater  number  of  persons 
produced  than  can  be  supplied  with  food,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing  exactly,  find  occupation,  one  part  of  every 
population  is  perpetually  supplanting  another,  and  all  the  re¬ 
gular  and  constant  evils  which  this  extrusion  is  capable  of 
producing  are  perpetually  going  on.  Suppose  any  given 
portion  of  the  Indian  population  to  be  supplanted  every  year, 
that  is,  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  ;  it  is 
surely  all  the  same  in  point  of  misery,  whether  they  are  sup¬ 
planted  by  an  Indian  or  a  European  population. 

Dr.  Smith  has  very  clearly  shewn  that  in  the  three  possible 
states  of  any  nation,  the  retrograde,  the  stationary,  and  the 
progressive,  it  is  in  the  progressive  that  there  is  the  greatest 
plenty  of  food,  that  is,  of  occupation,  for  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  least  of  the  evils  of  supplanting.  Now  of  all 
possible  causes  of  progression  to  a  half-civilized  people,  the 
greatest  is  intermixing  with  them  a  portion  of  a  people  farther 
advanced  in  arts  and  knowledge.  If  these  considerations  are 
duly  weighed,  it  will  appear  that  a  mixture  of  European  with 
the  Indian  population  will  be  a  cause  of  diminution,  not  of 
increase,  to  the  miseries  of  extrusion. 

It  required  indeed  the  evidence  of  experience,  to  convince 
us,  that  any  rational  man  Was  to  be  found,  who  would  doubt 
that  a  mixture  of  European  with  Indian  population  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  latter.  Leave  them  by  themselves,  and 
many  ages  may  yet  pass  over  them  with  little  elevation  above 
their  present  barbarism.  Infuse  among  them  but  a  small  pro- 
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portion  of  Europeans,  and  they  must  at  no  distant  period 
emerge  to  civilization. 

Mr.  Grant’s  argument  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
world;  it  takes  for  granted,  that  the  Indians  cannot  improve; 
that  they  may  live  for  'any  number  of  ages'  among  Europeans 
without  acquiring  their  abilities  and  arts. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Grant’s  argument  strangely  re¬ 
quires,  that  because  a  race  of  foreigners  increase  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  the  natives  decrease.  Within  the  last  three  centuries  how 
very  large  has  been  the  influx  of  Scotchmen  into  England  ? 
Would  it  be  rational  to  say  that  they  have  supplanted  a  single 
Englishman  ?  No  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  probable  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  very  influx  of  Scotchmen,  there  are  more 
Englishmen  than  would  have  been  at  this  moment  on  English 
ground,  had  it  never  been  trodden  by  foot  of  Scotchmen- 

Whenever  a  stranger,  introduced  into  any  country,  adds  to 
what  was  the  annual  produce  of  that  country  as  much  as  is 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  it  is  intuitively  certain  that  he 
supplants  nobody*  There  is  over  and  above  his  consumptioU 
as  much  food  in  the  nation,  for  the  maintenance  of  other 
people,  as  there  was  before.  Now  the  case  with  every  stranger 
introduced  into  every  country,  must,  generally  speaking,  be, 
that  he  does  add  to  its  annual  produce  what  is  sufficient  for 
his  maintenance;  because  he  has  in  the  country  no  previous 
property  upon  which  he  can  live  in  idleness ;  he  must  there¬ 
fore  either  carry  into  the  country  property  sufficient  for  his 
maintenance,  or  he  must  earn,  that  is,  he  must  produce,  or 
in  other  words  create  it.  If  he  should  produce  any  thing 
over  and  above  what  is  used  for  his  own  maintenance,  which 
is  generally  the  case  with  adventurers  and  economical  settlers, 
he  adds  still  more  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  country,  and 
affords  something  to  the  maintenance  of  a  greater  number  of 
natives  than  previously  to  his  productive  arrival  it  was  possible 
to  feed. 

It  is  surprising  what  monuments  of  experience  men,  full  of 
their  prepossessions,  will  sometimes  overlook.  The  United 
States  of  America  invite  strangers  with  the  utmost  ardour ; 
and  so  far  from  dreading  to  be  supplanted  by  the  talents  and 
skill  of  those  who  mingle  among  them,  every  man  expects  a 
greater  addition  to  his  own  happiness,  the  more  valuable  the 
qualities  and  the  greater  number  of  strangers  who  settle  in  the 
country.  But,  there  is  much  land,  we  shall  be  told,  still  un¬ 
occupied  in  America.  True  ;  and  the  same  exactly  (if  that 
be  a  decisive  circumstance)  is  the  case  in  India.  Even  in 
Bengal,  by  far  the  most  populous  part,  and  where  the  soil  is 
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extreme  fertility,  Mn  Grant  himself  allows  that  probably 
pne-third  of  the  soil  is  (to  the  purposes  of  production)  totally 
inoecupied.  Is  it  not  ridiculous,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
:alk  of  the  Indian  population  of  50,000,000,  or  60,000,000, 
jeing  supplanted  by  the  British  of  1 5, Q00, Q00  ? —So  astonish - 
tngly  feeble  are  the  arguments  produced  by  the  champions  of 
he  monopoly,  that  it  is  perfectly  certain  their  convictions  are 
Tot  generated  by  reason,  nor  in  any  degree  depend  upon  it. 
rhey  are  the  effect  either  of  habit  or. of  authority  ;  and  in 
some  persons  mere  pretence,  the  offspring  of  interest  and 
corruption.  When  Louis  the  14th  drove  from  his  country 
uany  thousands  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  arti¬ 
sans  in  the  world,  was  it  understood  that  he  conferred  a  benefit 
cn  his  remaining  population  ;  or  did  an  injury  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  those  countries  in  which  those  interesting  refugees 
cook  shelter  ?  What,  looking  to  the  mere  purposes  of  hu¬ 
manity,  every  friend  of  humanity  would  wish  to  see,  would 
be  as  great  a  mixture  as  possible  of  European  with  Indian 
population. 

Another  of  the  pietended  dangers  which  Mr.  Grant  permits 
not  to  escape  him,  is,  the  revolt  of  India  from  Britain.  If  a 
population  so  enlightened  as  that  of  Great  Britain  should  mul¬ 
tiply  in  India,  it  is  represented  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  it 
would  speedily  claim  independence.— Never  any  thing,  on  the 
principles  of  humanity  or  justice,  was  more  unfortunate  than 
:his  argument.  Who  sees  not  the  odious  assertion  which  it  in¬ 
volves,  namely,  that  the  British  nation  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  the  progress  of  civilization  among  sixty  millions  of 
heir  fellow-creatures,  and  in  conformity  with  that  interest 
Dught  to  exert  themselves  to  prolong  the  dominion  of  bar- 
oarism.  Let  IVli.  Grant  reflect  upon  this  a  moment;  see  if 
:he  conclusion  is  not  inevitable  ;  and  declare  how  his  con¬ 
science  stands  affected  towards  it.  We  hope  he  will  not  sneer 
it  humanity,  as  he  is  sometimes  sensible  enough  to  do  at 
iberalitv. 

•  The  philantrophist,  the  Christian,  the  philosopher,  would 
undoubtedly  say,  let  us  not,  we  beseech  you,  when  the  ques- 
ion  is  about  all  the  blessings  comprehended  in  civilization,  to 
°  great  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  hear  the  word  po- 
icy,  that  is  some  selfish  benefit  to  the  community  of  which 
ve  ourselves  form  a  part,  so  much  as  named.  What  com¬ 
pensation,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  can  be  the  advantage,  real 
>r  supposed,  to  the  British  people,  of  holding  the  dominion 
ff  India,  for  preventing  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  sixty 
nil  lions  of  human  ereatures  ?  No,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
British  people  to  avail  themselves  of  their  wonderful  ascend- 
.ncy  in  that  distant  land,  to  accelerate  to  the  utmost  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  people,  unrestrained  by  the  considerations 
of  some  petty  tribute,  never  realized,  and  monopoly  never  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

When  the  question  of  policy  is  considered,  it  places  the 
subject  in  a  still  more  remarkable  point  of  view.  No  one 
surely  who  is  capable  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  whole  human 
race  from  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  nations,  can  have 
any  doubt  that  the  share  in  those  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  British  nation,  would  infinitely  surpass  all  the 
benefit  which  it  can  ever  derive  from  holding  the  government 
of  India.  Civilization,  to  mention  nothing  else,  would  in¬ 
crease  the  commercial  powers  of  the  country  a  thousandfold. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  multiplication  of  a  British 
population  in  India  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  in  order  to  frighten 
us  into  an  endurance  of  the  monopoly,  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vocates  so  pertinaciously  predict.  The  multiplication  of  a 
British  population,  on  the  supposition  of  any  thing  like  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  our  government,  would  ensure  the  dependence 
of  India  upon  Britain,  longer  than  otherwise  there  is  any 
likelihood  it  will  exist.  No  one  has  yet  appeared  so  per- 
fectly  crazy  on  the  subject  of  India,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
dependence  of  an  immense  continent,  and  an  immense  po¬ 
pulation,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  circumference  of  the 
odobc,  upon  the  little  island  of  Great, Britain,  is  a  dependence 
calculated  for  perpetuity.  It  must  come  to  an  end  sooner 
or  later  ;  but  a  people  with  British  feelings,  and  British  sym¬ 
pathies,  if  by  our  conduct  we  render  it  not  their  interest  to 
break  with  us,  are  likely  to  be  the  longest  pleased  with  the 
connection.  Of  such  a  population,  it  is  very  plain  that  it 
might  for  a  long  time  be  rendered  the  interest  to  remain  under 
the  dependence  and  protection  of  the  parent  power. 

When  the  advocates  of  the  company,  however,  w;ho  are 
indeed  wonderful  persons,  talk  to  us  about  the  dangers  ofi 
colonization,  they  as  usual  proceed  in  direct  opposition  to 
experience.  We  defy  them  to  point  out  a  single  instance 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  where  commerce  ever  pro-' 
duced  colonization.  Of  the  causes  which  produced  coloni¬ 
zation  in  North  America  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  not 
one  would  operate  in  the  case  of  India.  No  fact  respecting, 
human  nature  is  more  fully  ascertained  than  this,  that  man  is 
not  a  migratory  animal ;  that  he  adheres  to  the  soil  which 
produced  him,  and  that  it  requires  the  strongest  of  motives  tc 
break  this  attachment. 

Let  us  present  two  facts  ;  and  no  obstinacy,  we  think,  will  be 
sufficient  to  hold  out  against  them.  Commerce  between  Great 
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Britain,  and  the  United  States,  has  possessed  ample  liberty  for 
many  years  to  fill  America  with  British  people,  where  land  was 
to  be  obtained  for  almost  nothing,  where  the  rate  of  wages,  was 
much  higher  than  in  England,  where  the  people  had  the 
same  language  and  manners,  and  where  the  government  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  exalt  the  lower  orders  than  that  of  England, 
Yet  with  the  exception  of  sailors,  who  fly  away  from  the  press, 
and  the  mode  of  whose  life  destroys  the  adhesion  to  place,  and 
that  of  a  few  Highlanders  whom  want  of  food  actually  expels 
from  their  native  mountains,  and  w^ho  as  much  consider  the 
Lowlands  a  foreign  country,  as  they  do  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi,  there  is  nothing  which  deseives  the  name  of  migration 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  British  people.  This  is  the  first 
fact ;  the  second  is,  that  in  India  wages  are  so  low,  the  people 
live  upon  so  little,  and  can  afford  to  work  so  cheap,  that  for 
all  ordinary  occupations  an  Englishman  could  not  obtain  wages 
sufficient  to  preserve  him  alive.  Nothing  after  this  it  should 
seem,  is  necessary  to  be  added.  If  any  man  reflects  upon  these 
facts,  and  upon  the  cloud  of  other  circumstances  in  India, 
an  uncongenial  climate,  an  unknowm  language*  barbarous  na¬ 
tives,  a  despotic  government,  all  conspiring  to  render  India 
an  undesirable  residence  for  Englishmen,  and  still  persists  in 
the  imagination  of  an  influx  of  Britons  into  India,  he  may  wreil 
be  regarded  as  a  man  whose  opinions  quit  not  their  hold  for 
reason. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  which  Directors  and  their 
adherents  are  so  far  from  presenting  in  its  proper  light,  that 
they  seem  on  the  contrary  to  be  at  no  little  pains  to  keep  it  in 
the  dark.  That  is,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  mixed  population  ; 
the  produce  of  European  fathers  with  the  native  women.  This 
is  the  race  which  in  a  very  short  series  of  ages,  will  be  the 
masters  of  India.  We  are  carefully  kept  from  any  tolerable 
accounts  respecting  their  number.  But  the  nature  of  the  case 
in  spite  of  all  concealments,  sufficiently  proves  to  us,  that 
before  this  time,  it  must  be  very  large,  and  that  it  must  rapidly 
increase.  Two  hundred  boys  of  this  description  were  in  the 
school  w'hich  Dr.  Bell  organized  at  Madras,  the  school  which 
has  been  represented  by  those  whom  the  progress  of  Lancaster 
alarmed,  as  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  recent  plans  of  edu- 
cation.  Long  ago,  we  knew  that  this  race  excited  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Directors;  and  in  order  to  keep  them  down,  it 
is  a  rule  to  exclude  them  from  the  employments  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  But  their  multiplication,  and  consequent  influence, 
are  ensured  by  laws  which  the  Directors  cannot  controul.  The 
means  which  are  adopted  to  depress  them  will  only  operate 
to  exasperation  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  accelerate  the  period  of 
their  revolt,  and  even  that  is  the  most  probable  result,  thev 
VOL.  IX.  2  N 
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will  undoubtedly  render  it  more  terrible  and  disastrous  when  it 
arrives.  Of  all  causes  of  colonization  let  the  nation  be  assured 
it  is  this  which  most  deserves  their  attention,  whatever  may 
be  the  interested  and  narrow  views  of  Directors.  They  must 
not  tell  us  that  the  mixed  race  are  no  better  than  the  natives. 
They  partake  indeed  of  the  character  of  their  mothers,  but  they 
also  partake  of  that  of  their  fathers.  In  particular,  let  it  be 
observed,  they  commonly  speak  the  English  language  ;  and 
of  the  civilization  which  passes  from  the  Europeans  to  those  who 
approach  them,  they  are  perpetually  deriving  an  additional 
share.  They  have  no  obstruction  of  castes  with  which  to  con¬ 
tend,  and  their  gradual  ascent  to  the  level  of  Europeans,  if 
Europeans  continue  in  India,  is  perfectly  sure. 

The  last  thing  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  under  this  head, 
is  one  of  some  importance  ;  namely,  the  declaration  of  the 
Directors  themselves,  that  when  they  pretend  an  influx  of  mis¬ 
chievous  Englishmen,  and  adeluge  of  consequent  evils,  if  private 
traders  are  allowed  to  sail  to  India,  they  are  not  sincere.  What 
declaration  ?  One  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  declarations  ; 
a  declaration  by  their  actions-  At  this  very  moment  what  they 
are  contesting  with  the  ministry  is  not  the  privilege  of  sailing 
to  India  in  any  numbers  that  Englishmen  please.  Not  only 
do  the  Directors  consent  that  unlimited  trade  from  England 
ontzvards  to  India,  may  take  place  from  the  port  of  London, 
a  channel  which  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  letting  out 
to  India  as  many  Englishmen  as  have  any  disposition  to  go; 
but  they  are  even  ready  to  yield  permission  to  the  outports  to 
fit  out  ships  for  India.  What,  then,  is  it  which  they  contend 
for  ?  Only  that  all  those  ships  upon  their  return  from  India 
shall  come  to  the  port  of  London,  and  dispose  of  their  cargoes 
through  the  East  India  Company :  a  circumstance  which  of 
itself,  it  is  evident,  can  have  no  tendency  to  prevent  the  great¬ 
est  migration  of  Englishmen  to  India. 

The  Honourable  Directors,  therefore,  must  either  allow 
that  the  influx  of  Englishmen  into  India,  is  of  inferior -im¬ 
portance  to  the  sale  of  India  goods  exclusively  at  the  India 
house ;  or  they  must  allow  that  they  are  endeavouring  to 
juggle  the  ministry,  and  that  body  of  the  merchants  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers  who  are  contending  for  a  share  in  the  India  trade : 
that  while  they  are  pretending  to  open  a  door  to  free  and  pri¬ 
vate  trade  by  permitting  ships  to  repair  to  India,  they  provide 
themselves  -with  another  which  they  can  shut  at  pleasure,  by 
bringing  the  return  cargoes  under  their  own  controul.  Mr. 
Grant  is  inconsiderate  enough  to  insinuate  that  this  really  is 
their  policy;  for  when  he  anticipates  the  objection,  that  the 
permission  of  free  sailing  to  India  is  a  refutation  of  the  pretext 
about  the  influx  of  Englishmen,  he  says  there  is  no  fear  that 
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many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sailing  to  India, 
if  the  sale  of  the  goods  which  they  bring  back  is  kept  under 
proper  restrictions.  In  this  we  perfectly  agree  with  him.  If 
the  goods  of  these  merchants  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
rivals,  (the  Coflipany)  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  will  be  in  their 
power  perfectly  to  manage,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  that  the 
monopoly  were  left  entire.  The  relaxation  would  be  only 
apparent,  and  would  only  draw  in  a  number  of  merchants  to 
sacrifice  their  property,  on  prospects  which  would  never  be 
realized. 

There  is  one  other  topic  of  no  little  importance  on  which 
Mr.  Grant  enlarges  with  his  usual  copia  verborum.  What  we 
mean  is,  the  patronage  created  by  the  government  of  India. 
Mr.  Grant  repeats  the  usual  arguments,  which  are  brought  to 
shew,  that  if  taken  from  the  Company,  it  would  subvert  the 
British  constitution,  by  rendering  uncontroulable  the  power 
of  the  king.  We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  other  topics 
of  Mr.  Grant’s  volume,  that  we  must  pass  by  this  entirely. 
The  omission  is  of  the  less  importance  at  the  present  moment, 
because  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  patronage.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  enter  upon 
the  subject,  we  could  have  easily  shewn,  (and  we  hope  from 
what  we  have  already  performed  we  may  obtain  some  credit 
for  the  assertion)  that  the  patronage  is  just  as  feeble  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  behalf  of  the  monopoly,  as  any  of  the  others  which 
are  brought  to  support  it.  The  British  constitution  must  be 
a  wretched  instrument  if  it  cannot  provide  for  the  government 
of  augmented  territories,  without  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
The  persons,  too,  who  with  one  breath  thus  declare  their 
opinion  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  British  constitution, 
are  in  general  the  persons  who  with  another  breath  (such  is 
their  wisdom  and  consistency)  exalt  its  merits  so  far  beyond 
the  truth,  as  to  deny  that  it  stands  in  need  of  any  amend¬ 
ment. 

We  shajl  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Grant  and  the  Directors. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  for  the  present  they  will  gain  their 
object;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  will  obtain  the  renewal  of 
their  charter  with  only  such  relaxation  of  the  monopoly,  as 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  them  to  render  nugatory.  But,  let  them 
make  the  most  of  their  advantages.  This  is  the  last  time. 
Never  will  the  charter  be  renewed  again.  Of  that  they  may 
rest  assured.  Before  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years  the 
nation  will  understand  too  much  of  the  system,  to  render 
possible  any  farther  prolongation  of  its  baneful  existence.  The 
present  ministry  will  not  grace  their  history*  with  the  glory  oi 
its  fall. 
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Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer  y 
of  Liverpool.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Selection  from  his 
Papers,  &c.  By  Thomas  Raffles,  8vo.  pp.  461.  xxxiii.  price  12s. 
Hamilton,  1813. 

TF  pious  men  allowed  themselves  to  accuse  the  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  a  part  of  their  charge  would  certainly  be  derived 
from  the  sudden  and  premature  dissolution  of  persons  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents  and  virtues.  Events  of  this  sad  nature  it  is 
not  easy  for  minds  of  such  narrow  views  as  ours,  to  reconcile, 
either  with  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Disposer. 
How  the  disappearing  of  talents  and  virtues  that  have  just 
begun  to  excite  great  hopes  of  vast  benefit  to  society,  accords 
with  “not  afflicting  willingly,  or  grieving  the  children  of 
men,”  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend.  That  the  flower  just 
opening  to  the  sun,  and  beginning  to  spread  its  fragrance, 
should  be  instantly  cut  down,  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
harmonize  with  the  skill  that  must  be  ascribed  to  the  great  cul¬ 
tivator  of  moral  natures.  Of  those  events  that  thus  perplex  our 
reason,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith,  was  the  death  of 
the  admirable  youth,  whose  life  we  mean,  in  a  few  words,  to 
lay  before  our  readers. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer  was  born  at  Hertford,  Jan.  21, 
1791,  the  third  child  of  his  parents,  who,  in  middling  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  life,  were  respectable  for  their  piety.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  drawn  up  by  himself,  informs  us,  that  at  the  early 
period  of  four  years  he  was  remarkable  for  a  retentive  memory 
and  a  thirst  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
proposing  curious  questions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  imi¬ 
tating,  on  his  returning  from  places  of  worship,  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond,  the  actions  of  the  minister  and  the 
clerk.  About  the  close  of  his  fifth  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

‘  When  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
grief  which  seemed  to  pervade  every  person  present.  Deeply  affected 
myself,  I  recollect,  that  after  the  service ,  as  I  was  walking  about  our  little 
garden  with  my  disconsolate  father,  1  said  to  him,  i6  Father,  what  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  people  cried  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon.” — He, 
adapting  his  language  to  my  comprehension,  said,  (i  They  cried  to  see 
little  children  like  you  without  a  mother.”  p.  5. 

He  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  book,  and  discovered 
great  sweetness  of  disposition.  From  the  curiosity  that  is 
born  with  genius,  he  was,  while  at  school,  excessively  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  reading  of  novels,  romances,  adventures,  and 
histories.  Though  he  took  no  delight  in  the  games  or  quar¬ 
rels  of  his  school-fellows,  he  amused  them  by  his  talk,  which 
was  often  not  very  pure.  At  this  early  age  he  was  not  without 
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rejections  of  the  most  solemn  and  alarming  nature.  His  bias 
to  the  Christian  ministry  appeared  in  attempts  to  address  the 
members  of  his  family,  which  made  him  be  considered  as 
“a  parson  in  embryo”''  By  the  late  Rev.  E.  White,  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Society  of  Independants,  at  Hertford,  he  was  as- 
sisted  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

Mr.  Spencer  states,  in  the  sketch  alluded  to,  that,  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  religious  impressions  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature  were  made  on  his  mind,  by  what  means  or  in 
what  manner,  is  uncertain.  The  effect  was  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  which  he  had  a  persuasion 
he  was  destined.  But  his  father’s  circumstances  obliged  him 
to  remove  his  son  from  school.  Though  this  was  contrary  to 
Mr.  Spencer’s  wishes,  he  yet  yielded  as  to  the  will  of  God. 
Meanwhile  his  father’s  business  grew  dull ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  settle  him  elsewhere.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  was  at  last  placed  with  respectable  glovers  in  the 
Poultry.  By  his.  diligence,  modesty,  integrity,  and  piety,  he 
gained  the  affection  of  his  master’s  family.  He  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  several  pious  young  men  ;  and  at  the  house  of 
his  fellow-servant’s  father,  he  sometimes  explained  and  im¬ 
proved  a  portion  of  scripture. 

After  four  months  absence,  Mr.  Spencer  returned  to  his 
father’s  house.  Before  this  time  he  had  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  benevolent  gentleman,  very  active 
in  supporting  the  Dissenting  academy,  at  Hoxton.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  had  encouraged  Mr.  Spencer  to  hope  that  his  desire 
of  engaging  in  the  Christian  ministry  might  be  gratified,  and 
now  proposed  to  put  him  for  that  purpose,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Hordle,  of  Harwich.  In  this  gentleman’s  family, 
to  which  he  removed,  Jan,  1806,  Mr.  Spencer  found  another 
home,  and  under  his  care  made  progress  in  different  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  diligence  and  application  are  evident  from 
an-  abridgement  that  he  made  of  Parkhurst’s  Hebrew  lexicon. 
With  progress  in  knowledge  was  connected  an  equal  progressin 
devout  feeling.  Mr.  Hordle  thought  him  u  born  a  preacher, 
and  as  much  called  to  it  as  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetic,  or  Paul 
to  the  apostolic  office.” 

<  While  he  was  under  my  roof,  preachers  and  preaching  were  the  con¬ 
stant  topics  of  his  discourse ;  and  those  studies  which  had  an  immediate 
reference  to  them  were  his  delight.  His  remarkable  gift  in  prayer,  though 
then  just  turned  of  fifteen,  astonished  and  pleased  all  that  heard  him.  He 
usually  took  his  turn  in  leading  the  devotions  of  our  little  family  ;  and  in 
his  attendance  on  my  ministry,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  feeling  of  his 
heart  in  the  tears  that  gushed  from  his  eyes.’  p.  133. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Hordle’s,  he  spent  a  few  weeks  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  at  Hertford;  and  after  the  usual  examination  which  he 
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anticipated  with  great  anxiety,  he  was  admitted  into  Hoxton 
academy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hordle,  written  some  days  after, 
he  says, 

c  On  Wednesday  the  7th  inst.  that  long  dreaded  day,  I  appeared  before 
the  committee.  Your  imagination  may  represent  a  little  boy  speaking  be¬ 
fore  them.  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  timidity,  and  waited  the  event  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  anxiety/ - '  I  hope  I  can  say,  1  feel  the  importance  of  that 

work,  for  which  it  appears  God  in  his  providence  has  designed  me  ;  but 
oh  !  I  need  larger  degrees  of  grace  to  fill  that  station  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  my  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  my  fellow  creatures,  may  be  benelitted 

thereby/ - 6  I  recall  to  my  mind  occurrences  which  transpired  when 

I  was  at  Harwich — O  may  I  have  all  God's  dealings  sanctified  nnto  me. 
I  want  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  my  own  heart,  and  a  more  influential 
knowledge  of  God  my  Saviour/  p.  147. 

While,  by  his  amiable  manners  he  secured  himself  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  tutors  and  fellow-students,  he  applied  closely  to 
his  studies,  particularly  those  connected  with  preaching.  Hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  his  father’s  to  spend  the  summer’s  vacation,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon.  Those  who  heard  him  were  struck 
with  admiration  ;  and  earnestly  entreated  a  repetition  of  his 
services.  So  much  were  persons  taken  with  his  appearance, 
his  address,  and,  above  all,  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  that 
he  preached  incessantly  till  he  returned  to  his  studies  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  following  vacation  he  preached  at  Hertford,  with 
still  greater  success.  Then  he  returned  to  the  academy.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Leifchild,  who  happened  to  be  preaching  at  the 
chapel  connected  with  that  institution,  procured  his  assistance 
one  day  to  perform  part  of  the  worship. 

‘  When  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit — (says  that  gentleman)  after  the  first 
emotions  of  surprise  were  over,  and  after  the  mistakes  of  some,  who  supposed 
that  he  was  a  little  boy  belonging  to  the  gallery,  who,  from  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness,  had  gone  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  instead  of  those  leading  to  his 
seat,  had  been  corrected,  so  sweetly  did  he  read  the  chapter,  so  earnestly,  so 
scripturally,  so  experimentally,  did  he  engage  in  prayer,  that  for  the  whole 
six  Sabbaths  afterwards  he  became  the  chief  magnet  of  attraction  to  the 
place/  p.  173. 

Contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  he  was  permitted, 
at  the  entreaties  of  the  people,  to  preach  in  the  chapel.  His 
youth,  together  with  his  modesty,  simplicity,  and  earnest 
piety  marvellously  operated  upon  his  hearers,  who  were  no  less 
charmed  than  edified.  He  now  became  the  general  subject  of 
discourse;  but  as  he  grew  more  popular,  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  humble.  By  preaching  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon¬ 
don,  he  exercised  his  talents,  and  made  himself  known  to  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  thousands.  But  while  during 
the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  delivered  many  discourses 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  astonishing  effect;  his 
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health  was  much  impaired.  He  spent  the  vacation  at  Dork¬ 
ing,  being  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  having  but  little  labour. 
On  his  return  he  laboured  in  the  metropolis;  but  though  his 
zeal  and  activity  increased,  his  health  was  still  precarious, 
and  his  spirits  subject  to  great  fluctuation.  He  was  appointed 
to  spend  his  next  vacation  at  Liverpool.  To  visiting  that 
place  he  had  an  extreme  aversion,  and  had  it  been  left  to  him¬ 
self,  he  would  never  have  done  it.  His  first  sermon  delivered 
there  the  last  Sabbath  in  June,  made  a  great  impression  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  labours  for  about  six  weeks,  he  lost  his 
own  prejudices  against  the  place,  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
affection  of  those  who  heard  him.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
they  sent  him  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  settle  with  them  ; 
to  which,  after  seven  weeks  deliberation,  he  acceded,  though 
he  had  invitations  of  the  same  nature  from  many  other  places. 
He  now  prepared  diligently  for  his  new  situation,  both  by 
study  and  preaching. 

His  labours  at  his  new  situation  were  commenced  Feb.  3, 
1811,  Of  that  day  he  thus  wrote  : 

*  Oh  !  what  a  memorable  day  to  me  was  the  first  Sabbath  I  spent  in  this 
place :  every  circumstance  that  took  place  appeared  worthy  of  attention 
and  big  with  events  ;  never  before  had  1  entered  a  pulpit  with  those  awful, 
solemn  feelings,  with  which  1  was  impressed  that  morning.  The  idea  of 
appearing  in  a  new  character,  of  entering  on  a  station  which  I  have  no 
view  of  relinquishing  till  the  day  of  my  death,  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  ministerial  character,  the  dread  lest  I  should  act  in 
any  way  unworthy  of  my  sacred  office :  all  these  things  would  naturally 
impart  an  unusual  solemnity  to  the  mind.  On  that  day  heaven  is  my 
witness  of  the  holy  resolutions  I  formed.  Oh  !  that  God  may  ever  enable 
me  to  put  them  in  execution.’  p,  316. 

The  attention  excited  by  his  preaching  in  Liverpool  was 
universal.  Those  who  disliked  his  principles,  were  affected 
by  bis  eloquence.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  says, 

‘  .The  interest  excited  in  this  town  is  still  lively  and  great.  I  trust  much 
good  is  done.  Prejudices  are  removed,  convictions  are  impressed  on  the 
mind,  and  the  cause  of  Satan  appears  to  termble  under  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross.’  p.  319. 

It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  procure  a  larger  place  of 
worship  ;  at  laying  the  foundation  of  which  he  delivered  an 
animated  oration.  He  grew  daily  more  intent  on  his  work, 
and  his  success  was  wonderful.  He  was  ordained  June  27. 
With  regard  to  that  day  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

*  The  ordination  has,  for  the  last  fortnight,  occupied  almost  the  whole 
of  my  attention,  and  the  impression,  the  solemn,  the  holy  impression  of 
which  I  trust  I  shall  never  forget.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  administered  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  found  it  to  be 
indeed  ((  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,”  My  duties 
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are  more  and  more  important  and  pressing.  Conversations  upon  religious 
experience  with  candidates  for  admission  into  our  church,  the  baptism  of 
children,  and  the  calls  of  the  sick  and  dying  must  necessarily  engage  much 
of  my  attention.  But  I  can  sincerely  bless  God,  that  amidst  all  the  de¬ 
pression  of  mind  I  have  suffered,  my  work  has  been  my  delight.  The  du¬ 
ties  of  the  ministry  have  often  refreshed,  instead  of  oppressing  me.  The 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  has  prospered  in  my  hands,  I  love  the  service  of  the 
Head  of  the  church  better  than  ever  I  did.  When  I  am  watering  others,  I 
find  that  Jehovah  the  Spirit  waters  my  own  soul  too  1  Oh  !  is  not  this  an 
encouraging  token  for  good  ?  *  p.  65. 

But  he  had  now  nearly  finished  his  course.  August  the  4th 
he  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  next  day-,  while  bathing, 
lost  his  life,  being  of  an  age,  at  which  there  have  been  few 
men  of  any  service  to  their  fellows,  and  fewer  still,  whose 
death  has  been  so  deeply  and  so  generally  deplored  by 
strangers. 

Of  the  general  habits  of  this  lamented  youth  little  is  to  be 
said.  In  his  dress  he  studied  simplicity. 

6  One  Sabbath  morning,  when  he  called  for  me,  he  had  a  new  coat 
on,  which  I  told  him  I  thought  was  more  fashionable  than  he  would  ap- 
prove.  I  did  not  know  it,”  said  he,  and  on  the  next  Sabbath  morning 
he  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  more  becoming  then:  he  had  had  it  altered,* 

p.  268. 

He  paid  a  particular  regard  to  decorum  in  his  behaviour. 
Any  particulars  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  person  who, 
at  such  an  early  period,  attained  such  celebrity  as  a  preacher, 
prepared  for  the  pulpii,  must  be  very  interesting.  44  I  keep,” 
said  he,  44  a  little  book,  in  which  1  enter  every  text  that  comes 
into  iny  mind  with  power  and  sweetness.  Were  I  to  dream  of 
a  passage  of  scripture,  I  should  enter  it ;  and  when  I  sit  down 
to  compose,  I  look  over  the  book,  and  have  never  found  my¬ 
self  at  a  loss  for  a  subject.”  This  practice,  not  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  will  be  found  of  great  utility  where  there  is  a 
necessity  of  frequent  preaching.  Mr.  Spencer’s  sermons  were 
generally  written  :  but  he  did  not  adhere  servilely  to  his  notes. 
His  great  preparation,  however,  for  preaching  the  gospel,  was 
a  mind  habitually  devout  and  affectionate,  wrought,  previous 
to  the  hour  of  worship,  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  fervour  and 
sympathy,  by  deep  meditation  upon  invisible  objects,  and 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Author  of  all  good* 

The  character  of  this  most  promising  youth  can  hardly  be 
thought  thoroughly  formed,  and  years  it  is  probable  would 
have  fully  developed  qualities  that  Were  but  just  discernible  at 
his  death.  He  was,  it  appears,  modest,  unaffected,  disposed 
to  charity  and  friendship  ;  and  he  possessed  happily  tempered 
together,  all  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to  make  a  preach¬ 
er  cf  the  most  efficient  order,  diligence,  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  scripture  and  the  manner  of  its  operating  on  the 
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mind  of  man,  a  retentive  memory,  a  fine  appearance,  an  easy 
and  impressive  elocution,  deep  sensibility,  and  a  most  intense 
desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of  bis  bearers.  His  letters 
printed  in  this  volume,  though  perhaps  not  very  judiciously 
selected,  yet  discover  a  mind  of  great  devotion  ;  and  the  sketch 
of  the  sermon  entitled  “Christ  at  Emraaus,”  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  his  pulpit  exercises. 

We  have  been  so  engaged  with  Mr.  Spencer,  as  almost  to 
forget  Mr.  Raffles  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  forgiven  us, 
if  we  had  so  far  neglected  our  duty  as  to  pass  him  by  in  silence. 
In  collecting  materials  for  this  volume,  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  diligent ;  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  highly  laudable. 
Rut  nothing  can  form  a  greater  contrast  to  the  character  of 
Spencer  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Raffles  has  written  his 
life.  He  every  where  discovers  an  unseasonable  ambition  of 
fine  writing  and  profound  reflection.  The  errors  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  this  sinister  ambition  can  only  be  rendered  cre¬ 
dible  by  a  few  exam  [lies.  Specifying  the  advantages  that 
Spencer  reaped  from  being  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hordle, 
he  says, 

‘  In  the  liberal  and  sacred  current  of  his  habitual  thought,  Mr.  Spencer 
would  find  a  safe  channel  for  the  yet  infant  stream  of  his  own  conceptions  ; 
whilst  he  would  imperceptibly  form  his  character  upon  that  mild,  correct, 
and  amiable  model,  constantly  before  him.31  p.  32. 

Of  his  fondness  for  reflection  and  the  manner  in  which  he  im¬ 
proves  incidents  into  disquisitions,  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
ample, 

‘  I  am  more  particular  in  marking  the  date  of  his  first  visit  to  Brighton, 
as  it  commences  a  new  year,  and  forms  also  a  most  important  epoch  in  his 
history.  The  interesting  and  endeared  connexions  which  he  afterwards 
formed  there,  tend  to  throw  a  new  and  brilliant  light  upon  his  character  ; 
whilst  they  shed  a  softer  air  of  melancholy  around  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  and  lamented  fate  ! 

(  Alas  !  of  what  moment  to  the  Christian  Minister  is  the  formation  of 
connexions  such  as  these.  Delicate  as  the  subject  may  be,  and  ill  qua¬ 
lified  as  I  feel  I  am  to  enter  fully  into  its  discussion,  I  yet  cannot  suffer  it 
to  pass  without  some  observations  on  its  vast  importance. — By  imprudence 
here,  how  many  have  destroyed,  if  not  their  character,  yet  to  an  alarming 
extent  their  usefulness  and  comfort .  Upon  the  partner  which  a  Minister 
selects  much  of  his  happiness  depends.  He  must  be  indeed  a  child  of 
sorrow,  who  with  a  heart  broken  by  disappointment,  and  a  brow  clouded 
by  care — such  cares  and  disappointments  as  too  frequently  impart  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  gloom  to  many  a  pious  pastor’s  life — finds  no  relief  in  his  domestic 
circle,  and  seeks  in  vain  for  the  soothing  influence  of  sympathy  in  the 
individual  whom  he  has  chosen  to  be  a  ‘  help  meet  for  him.’ 

e  The  important  subject  thus  reluctantly  though  unavoidably  introduced, 
distributes  itself  into  many  branches,  each  interesting  in  its  kind,  on  each 
of  which  age  and  experience  might  with  considerable  propriety  descant ; 
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and  however  unwilling  I  might  be  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  yet  did  I  think  myself  sufficiently  possessed  of  cithe**,  I  would 
certainly  reprobate  in  the  severest  terms  that  rash  and  thoughtless  haste 
which  too  often  marks  the  decision  of  students  and  youthful  ministers  in 
this  respect,  and  which  too  frequently  leads  to  settled  distress,-— final 
ruin, — or  shameful  infidelity!  To  the  honour  of  Spencer  be  it  recorded, 
that  his  choice  in  (he  first  instance  displayed  his  wisdom  :  his  uniform  at¬ 
tachment  until  death, — his  constancy!*  pp.  188 — 191. 

We  just  add  another  passage  which  we  think  fully  ex¬ 
emplifies  both  the  faults  that  have  been  censured. 

‘  But  by  so  much  preaching  and  fatigue,  his  strength  became  exhausted 
and  his  health  impaired  ;  and  during  the  Midsummer  vacation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  superintending  the  stations  of  the  preaching  students,  appointed 
him  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  the  labour  was 
but  small,  the  retirement  deep,  the  country  beautiful,  and  the  air  sa¬ 
lubrious  !  To  this  place  he  went  in  the  beginning  of  July, — having  first 
paid  a  visit  to  his  family  at  Hertford,  and  preached  again  in  his  native 
town.  At  Dorking  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  a 
kind  and  pious  matron,  whose  hospitable  attention  to  all  the  servants  of 
Christ  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  repose  beneath  her  roof,  renders  her 
worthy  the  appropriate  epithet  of — Mother  in  Israel. The  praises  of 
such  pious  women  are,  and  ought  to  be  in  all  the  churches.  Happy  is 
that  congregation  which  possesses  one  or  two  such  valuable  and  useful 
characters.  To  the  youthful  preachers  who  may  be  commissioned  from 
their  respective  academies  to  labour  for  a  while  in  the  congregations  to 
which  they  belong,  they  often  prove  an  inestimable  blessing.  By  their 
timely  assiduities,  not  unfrequently,  diseases  the  most  serious  and  alarming 
may  be  averted,  by  which  valuable  ministers  might  have  been  early  snatch¬ 
ed  from  the  church  and  from  the  world  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  those  little 
offices  of  unaffected  kindness,  in  the  performance  of  which  they  so  much 
excel,  will  tend  to  soothe  the  anxieties  by  which,  in  early  life,  many  a 
delicate  frame  is  prematurely  wasted  and  impaired  ! 

‘  For  Spencer  too  the  spot  was  admirably  chosen.  Nothing  could  better 
suit  his  fondness  for  retirement,  and  love  of  social  or  solitary  walks.  I 
am  not  a  stranger  to  the  scenery — I  once  visited  it,  like  him,  for  relaxation ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  those  happy  days,  in  a  thousand  pleasing  pictures 
and  enchanting  forms,  crowds  at  this  moment  on  my  mind.  The  country 
is  sufficiently  bold  and  varied  to  inspire  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  though  not  so  romantic  and  vast,  as  to  excite  astonishment 
and  terror.  From  the  summit  of  abrupt  and  lofty  hills,  cloathed  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  delighted  eye  may  roam  at  leisure  over  woods  and 
valleys,  that  will  not  yield  in  fruitfulness  and  beauty  to  the  fairest,  plains 
of  Italy  ;  and  in  deep  embowered  glens,  made  cool  and  fragrant  by  mean¬ 
dering  streams,  the  mind  may  yield  to  melancholy  musings  and  to  solemn 
thought — so  unbroken  is  the  silence*— soprofound  the  solitude.’  p.  193— 
195. 
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Art.  lit.  Horace  In  London  ;  consisting  of  Imitations  of  the  first  two 

books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  By  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Ad¬ 
dresses,  or  the  new  Theatrum  Poetarum,  12mo.  pp.  180.  Miller,  1813. 

N°  one,  at  ail  acquainted  with  poetry,  but  knows  how  much 
even  good  thoughts  depend,  for  their  effect,  upon  the  manner 
of  putting  them;  and  how  frequently  the  version  of  an  ancient 
author  which  gives  the  sense  of  its  original  in  the  most  literal 
manner,  is  thrown  aside  for  one  that  gives  it  more  loosely,  hut 
more  elegantly.  If  this  be  true  of  poetry  in  general,  it  is 
more  particularly  so  of  sentimental  poetry.  Some  species  of 
narrative  and  description,  are  in  themselves  poetical,  and  are 
scarcely  to  be  reduced  to  the  caput  mortuum  of  prose,  by  any 
process  of  mental  alchemy  :  but  sentiment,  which  is  always 
prose,  requires  the  skill  of  a  poet,  to  sublimate  it  into  poetry. 
The  historian  sometimes  carries  us  on  in  the  same  glow  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  the  narrative  poet  :  but  it  is  with  very  different 
feelings  that  the  same  sentiment  affects  us,  when  presented'in 
the  nakedness  of  truth  by  the  moralist  or  divine,  and  when 
invested  by  the  poet  with  all  the  decorations  of  his  art.  It  is 
more  difficult,  therefore,  to  translate  a  sentimental  poet  than 
any  other. 

Now  the  odes  of  Horace  are  almost  entirely  sentimental;— 
and,  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  never  been 
well  translated  into  English.  Horace  himself,  and  the  present 
authors  seem  to  be  agreed  on  the  point,  in  a  dialogue  prefixed 
to  this  work, — not  of  the  dead,  nor  of  the  living,— “but  between 
the  dead  and  the  living, — the  shade  of  Horace  and  the  cor¬ 
poreal  translator, — and  the  scene  of  which  therefore,  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  placed  before  6  the  ivory  gate  on  the  confines  of  the 
shades.’ 

‘  Horace.  I  dislike  Francis’s  Translation  of  my  Odes. 

Author,  I  hate  Duncombe’s. 

Horace.  And  1  think  Boscawen’s  might  be  improved.*  p.  1. 

Horace  proceeds  to  entreat  a  new  version  from  the  pen  of 
the  author,  which,  however,  is  refused,  and  the  following 
temporizing  expedient  hit  upon. 

*  Author.  Stop,  a  thought  has  struck  me.  What  say  you  to  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Horace  in  London,5’  consisting  of  parodies  and  imitations  of 
your  odes  ?  Converting  the  Amphitheatre  into  Druiy  Lane,  Maecenas  into 
Lord  Such  a  one,  the  Palatine  Mount  into  Tower  Hill,  and  in  short, 
writing  as  I  suppose  you  would  have  written,  had  you  lived  in  these  times, 
and  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 

Horace .  An  excellent  thought !  It  will  insure  me  an  increase  of  readers. 
A  man  milliner  will  enter  Hyde  Park  who  would  fly  from  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins,  and  a  citizen  may  be  enticed  up  Highgate  Hill,  who  would  turn 
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with  disdain  from  Mount  Soracte,  because  there  is  no  ordinary  on  Sunday 
on  the  top  of  it. 

Author.  Such  is  my  plan.  As  long  as  you  are  pointed  and  witty,  I 
shall  feed  my  Pegasus  at  the  same  manger.  When  you  are  flat,  prosaic, 
and  insipid,  (which,  under  favor,  you  sometimes  are,  especially  at  your 
conclusions,  where  you  ought  to  be  most  epigramatic,  witness  your  “  Ani- 
mumque  reddas”-^-6<  immeritamcjue  vestem’’ — “  Mercuriusque,  &c.  &c.”) 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  starting  from  the  course ,  and  being  as  pointed  and 
poetical  as  I  please.’  p.  10. 

Lest,  however,  our  readers  should  seriously  imagine  that 
this  volume  is  written  as,  it  may  be  supposed  Horace,  had  he 
lived  in  these  times,  would  have  written,  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  gravity  and  levity,  and  never  without  elegance,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  inform  them,  that  it  has  been  the  universal  aim  of 
the  merry  authors  of  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  to  turn  every 
thing  to  banter,  even  subjects  so  solemn  that  a  heathen  would 
not  treat  them,  but  with  solemnit}’,  that  they  never  make 
any  pretensions  to  elegance,  that  they  are  full  of  puns  and 
verbal  quibbles,  and  frequently  so  vulgar,  indelicate,  and 
profane,  as  to  excite  unrningled  disgust. 

As  it  may  contribute  to  show  the  mere  English  reader  in  what 
way  the  4  manner  of  Horace’  is  followed,  we  shall  translate  a 
couple  of  odes,  as  literally  as  we  can,  and  then  give  our 
author’s  imitations  of  them.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  Nine  ¬ 
teenth  Ode  of  the  First  Book. 

*  The  mother  of  the  Loves,  and  he 
The  pink-eyed  boy  of  Theban  Semele, 

And  passions  loose,  without  a  rein, 

AH  urge  me  back  to  love  forsworn  in  vain. 

They  kill  me, — Glycera’s  witching  smiles. 

They  kill  me, — all  her  arts  and  tricksey  wiles. 

That  face  too  bright  to  look  upon, 

That  whiteness  purer  than  the  Parian  stone. 

Lo  !  Venus,  rustling  on  my  soul, 

Hath  left  her  Cyprus,  and  possessed  me  whole. 

Nor  lets  the  song  to  battles  rove, 

Parthian  or  Scythian  ; — what  are  they  to  love  ? 

Bring  incense,  boy,  the  flowery  crown, 

The  wine  that  winters  twain  have  mellow’d  down,’ 

Bring,  boy,  the  turf  of  living  green  ; 

Let  the  slain  victim  mollify  my  queen.’ 

This  is  thus  rendered  by  Horace  in  London  ! 

‘  Dame  Venus,  who  lives  but  to  vex. 

And  Bacchus,  the  dealer  in  wine, 

Unite  with  the  love  of  the  sex, 

To  harrass  this  poor  head  of  mine. 

Sweet  Ellen’s  the  cause  of  my  woe,  v 

’Tis  madness  her  charms  to  behold. 
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Her  bosom’s  as  white  as  the  snow. 

And  the  heart  it  enshrines  is  as  cold. 
e  Her  petulant  frowns  have  more  grace 
Than  others  to  smiles  can  impart ; 

The  roses  that  bloom  in  her  face 

Have  planted  their  thorns  in  my  heart. 

Fair  Venus,  who  sprang  from  the  sea, 

Despising  the  haunts  of  renown, 

Leaves  Brighton,  to  frolic  with  me, 

And  spend  the  whole  winter  in  town. 

*  I  sang  of  the  heroes  of  Spain, 

Who  fight  in  the  Parthian  mode  ; 

The  goddess  grew  sick  at  my  strain, 

And  handed  to  Vulcan  my  ode  : 

*•  Forbear,”  she  exclaimed,  “  silly  elf, 

“  With  haughty  Bellona  to  rove, 
iC  Leave  Spain  to  take  care  of  herself,— 

“  Thy  song  is  of  Ellen  and  love.” 

Come,  Love,  bring  the  Graces  along. 

That  Ellen  may  melt  at  my  woes. 

Let  fluent  Rousseau  gild  my  tongue. 

And  Chesterfield  turn  out  my  toe6* 

Ah  no  !  I  must  wield  other  arms. 

Sweet  Ellen,  to  reign  in  thy  heart. 

When  Love  owes  to  Nature  his  charms. 

How  vain  are  the  lessons  of  art.’  p.  70,  71. 

ur  next  example  shall  be  the  well  known  ode  of 

“  Integer  vitse,  scelerisque  purus,”  &c.  Booh  /.  Ode  2% 

“  The  man  that’s  pure  of  hand  and  heart 
Needs  no  defence  in  honest  deeds, 

No  bow,  no  Mauritanian  dart, 

No  sheaf  of  poisoned  arrows  needs. 

Safe  thro’  the  wide  world  he  may  fare, 

O’er  bog  or  Lybian  whirlpool  stray, 

O’er  savage  Caucasus,  or  where 
Hydaspes  winds  his  wizard  way. 

For  late,  as,  every  care  thrown  by, 

Singing  of  Lalage  and  love, 

I  pass’d  th’  accustom’d  boundary, 

A  wolf  surpriz’d  me  in  the  grove, 

A  monster  of  such  hideous  size, 

Ne’er  on  her  forests  Daunia  bred, 

Ne’er  Afric,  nurse  of  prodigies  ; 

Yet,  naked  as  I  was,  he  fled. 

Place  me  in  sluggish  plains  where  tree 
Was  never  wav’d  by  summer  gale. 

Where  the  thick  sky  was  never  free 

From  labouring  clouds,  and  sleet  and  hail  s 
Place  me  in  some  untrodden  isle 
Neighbouring  too  nearly  to  the  sun, 
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Even  there  I’ll  love  !  on  her  sweet  smile, 

On  her  sweet  voice  the  song  shall  run.5’ 

Now  for  the  imitation.  It  is  intituled  “  The  BailiffT 

(  The  pauper  poet,  pure  in  zeal. 

Who  aims  the  Muse’s  crown  to  steal, 

Need  steal  no  crown  of  baser  sort. 

To  buy  a  goose,  or  pay  for  port. 

He  needs  not  Fortune’s  poison’d  source, 

Nor  guard  the  House  of  Commons  yields, 

Whether  by  Newgate  lie  his  course, 

The  Fleet,  King’s  Bench,  or  Cold  Bath  Fields 
For  I,  whom  late,  impransus,  walking, 

The  Muse  beyond  the  verge  had  led  ; 

Beheld  a  huge  bumbailiff  stalking, 

Who  star’d,  but  touch’d  me  not,  and  fled l 
A  bailiff,  black  and  big  like  him, 

So  scowling,  desperate,  and  grim, 

No  lock-up  house,  the  gloomy  den 

Of  all  the  tribe,  shall  breed  again.  ;; 

Place  me  beyond  the  verge  afar. 

Where  alleys  blind  the  light  debar, 

Or  bid  me  fascinated  lie 

Beneath  the  creeping  catchpole’s  eye  ; 

Place  me  where  spunging  houses  round 
Attest  that  bail  is  never  found  ; 

Where  poets  starve  who  write  for  bread, 

And  writs  are  more  than  poems  read ; 

Still  will  I  quaff  the  Muse’s  spring, 

In  reason’s  spite  a  rhyming  sinner. 

I’ll  sometimes  for  a  supper  sing, 

And  sometimes  whistle  for  a  dinner.’  p  74. 

Our  readers  are  now  pretty  well  qualified  to  judge  with 
what  propriety  these  mock  odes  are  termed  6  Imitations  of 
Horace.’  It  only  remains  tofinquire  what  are  they  as  parodies  ? 
And  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sentiments  and  images  of 
the  Roman  poet  are  often  ingeniously  accommodated  to  mo¬ 
dern  occurrences  and  modern  manners,  and  that  the  burlesque 
subjects  are  sometimes  not  unhappily  chosen  :  thus, — Horace 
tells  Agrippa  that  he  must  leave  his  victories  to  be  celebrated 
by  Vanus,  that  his  own  muse  never  aspires  to  sing  the  praises 
of  heroes,  or  the  horrors  of  war  :  Horace  in  London  gives  up 
chivalry  and  the  c  epic-ballad’  to  Walter  Scott.  Under  the 
similitude  of  a  ship,  in  shattered  plight,  Horace  triumphs  over 
an  unfeeling  beauty,  now  grown  old  and  out  of  fashion,  the 
modern  poet  over  the  philosophy  and  novels  of  Godwin.  Ho¬ 
race  congratulates  his  countrymen  on  the  defeat  of  Mark  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra:  the  modern  poet  rejoiceth  in  the  return 
of  tranquillity,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
in  the  Tower.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  reader  is  much 
more  provoked  with  the  flimsiness,  than  pleased  with  the  in- 
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igenuity  of  the  adaptations.  He  must  have  a  curious  taste  who 
s  pleased  to  see  meet,  even  in  a  tvavestie  of  Horace,  such  per¬ 
sonages  as  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Old  P,,  and  the  Sampford  Ghost, 
and  Giles  Scroggins,  and  Dr.  Solomon  and  Dutch  Sam.  Then 
the  repetitions  are  endless: — -the  O,  P.  wars  furnish  three 
odes,  4  George  Colman,  the  younger,’  an  equal  number,  and 
the  slow-lived  ridicule  of  Bunyan  and  his  Pilgrim  find  their 
way  every  where.  The  subjects  too  are  all  temporary, — 
many  of  them  gone  out  of  (late,  and  more  going.  Some¬ 
times  the  ephemeral  theme  is  pursued  with  a  continued  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  original,  and  44  the  man  of  learning  may  be 
sometimes  delighted  and  surprized  by  an  unexpected  pa¬ 
rallel* *.”  More  frequently,  however,  Horace  in  London  en¬ 
tirely  forsakes  his  guide,  and  goes  his  own  way  on  his  own 
business.  The  English  reader,  therefore,  loses  but  little  of 
the  amusement  that  the  volume  is  calculated  to  give. 

We  said  that  the  odes  were  full  of  puns  and  verbal  quib¬ 
bles.  These  are  sometimes  not  amiss,  as, 

*  Unskill’d  in  repartee  to  shine, 

He  ne’er  exclaims,  “  descend,  ye  nine  Jy* 

But  when  he  plays  at  skittles.’  p.  157. 

*  1  boast  no  heaps  of  sordid  gain, 

No  plunder’d  heirs  my  fraud  bemoan  ; 

I  bear  no  golden  fleece  from  Spain, 

To  patch  a  Joseph  of  my  own/  p.  164, 

more  frequently  as  bad  as  the  following, 

6  They  built  no  house  with  spacious  wings  > 

To  give  their  riches  pinions  too.* 

*  Your  trifle's  no  trifle,  I  ween. 

To  customers  prudent  as  I  am  ; 

Your  peas  in  December  are  green. 

But  Pm  not  so  green  as  to  buy  ’em. 

With  ven’son  I  seldom  am  fed — 

Go  bring  me  the  sirloin,  you  ninny  ; 

Who  dines  at  a  guinea  a  head 

Will  ne’er  by  his  head  get  a  guinea/  p.  113. 

1  For  the  new  light  ever  pining, 

Thomas  groans,  and  hums  and  ha’s  ; 

But  alas  !  the  light  is  shining. 

Only  through  his  lanthorn  jaws.’  p.  37. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  volume  will  detract  very  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  reputation  of  the  authors  of  the  4  Rejected 
Addresses/  They  certainly  shew  the  same  sprightliness  now 
as  before,  the  same  general  acquaintance  with  the  chat  of  the 
day,  the  same  facility  of  versifying,  and  the  same  knack  of 
rhyming.  But  it  is  not  any  of  those  qualities  singly,  or  even 
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all  of  them  together,  which  has  sold  twelve  editions  of  thd 
Theatrum  Poetarum  ;  it  is  the  excellent  mimicry,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  flexibility  of  the  voice,  whose  tones  might  almost  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  those  of  Crabbe  and  Cobbett,  of  Scott  and  Moore. 
Wanting  this,  we  think  that  the  present  volume  will  share  a 
very  small  portion  of  its  predecessor’s  popularity;  and  we 
are  sure  it  cannot  well  have  less  than  it  deserves.  The  coarse¬ 
ness,  impurity,  and  profanity,  with  which  it  is  debased,  fit  it 
for  any  purpose  rather  than  to  be  read. 


Aliy.  IV.  The  present  State  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  Portuguese  Army,  with 
an  Epitome  of  the  ancient  History  of  that  Kingdom,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Campaigns  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  for  the  last  four  Years  :  and 
Observations  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People ;  Agriculture* 
,  Commerce,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature.  By  A.  Halliday,  M.Drf 
late  Assistant  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  with  the  Portuguese  Forces; 
8vo.  pp.  440.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

J? EW  subjects  are  more  attractive  than  the  History  of  Por¬ 
tugal;  it  abounds  with  romantic  incidents,  with  patriotic 
and  chivalrous  deeds.  To  the  military  student  it  offers  a  large 
and  instructive  field  of  observation  ;  and  a  long  train  of  native 
chiefs,  from  Viriatus  to  Silveira,  have  signalized  their  valour 
and  their  skill  on  its  eventful  theatre.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  raised  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Halliday  to  any 
very  injurious  excess;  he  tells  his  history  without  any  sort  of 
extravagance,  is  never  guilty  of  the  sin  of  fine  writing,  and 
has  managed  with  commendable  ingenuity,  to  draw  up  a  some* 
what  dull  memoir  on  a  subject  of  uncommon  interest.  From 
this  negative  censure  we  must  in  fairness  say,  that  there  are 
some  portions  of  the  work  which  deserve  to  be  exempted,  and 
more  especially  those  which  refer  to  the  author’s  own  profes¬ 
sion  ;  they  are  well  written,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of 
accurate  knowledge  and  shrewd  observations,  expressed  in 
firm  and  vigourous  language. 

This  publication  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  that  ap¬ 
peared  some  time  ago,  under  the  title  cf,  4  Observations  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Portuguese  Army,  organized  by  Lieut. 
Gen  Sir  W.  C.  Beresford,  &c.’  on  the  whole,  a  judicious  and 
well  timed  book.  The  newspaper  writers  and  readers  of  this 
country  knew  but  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  Portugal,  and 
Dr.  Halliday  gave  them  much  new  and  valuable  information, 
of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage,  and  the  public 
was  soon  in  possession  of  the  most  material  points  of  the 
work,  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  fifteen  shilling 
quarto,  the  facts  of  which  might  have  been  comprised  in  a 
half-crown  pamphlet.  rlhe  present  volume,  is  not  a  mere 
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republication  of  the  former,  in  a  cheaper  and  more  manage¬ 
able  form.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  ;  and  the 
)vhole  is  much  corrected  and  improved. 

Dr.H.  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  general  history  of  Portugal, 
too  short  to  be  instructive,  and  too  meagre  to  be  interesting. 
To  write  an  article  of  this  kind  with  spirit  and  effect,  requires 
a  master-hand,  equally  prompt  to  seize,  and  skilful  to  charac¬ 
terize,  those  marking  events,  and  ruling  minds,  which  give 
‘  its  form  and  pressure,’  to  the  ‘  body  of  the  time,’  and  to  dis¬ 
card  all  those  circumstances  of  inferior  moment,  which, 
however  necessary  in  the  more  voluminous  comprehension  of 
regular  history,  can  find  no  place  in  a  close  and  vigorous  ab¬ 
stract.  By  saying  that  Dr.  Halliday’s  essay  is  too  short  to  con¬ 
vey  the  intended  information,  it  is  notour  object  to  assert,  that 
a  clear  and  interesting  brief  of  Portuguese  history,  might  not 
have  been  compressed  into  even  a  smaller  space,  but  to  censure 
the  injudicious  arrangement  which,  by  passing  over  important 
circumstances  that  might  have  been  dexterously  connected 
with  the  main  narrative,  and  by  inserting  imperfect  descrip¬ 
tion  and  detail,  when  they  should  have  been  altogether  avoided, 
has  very  materially  diminished  the  efficiency  of  this  section  of 
the  book. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  chapters,  both  inclusive,  on 
the  actual  state,  laws,  punishments,  military  and  civil  establish¬ 
ments,  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr. 
Halliday’s  work.  As,  however,  the  leading  parts  have  so  long 
been  before  the  public,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them. 
The  Portuguese  have  been,  at  all  times,  a  military  nation, 
and  although  their  reputation  in  this  respect  has  been  gradually 
sinking,  yet  the  experiments  of  Count  la  Lippe,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Marshal  Beresford,  have  proved  that  their  war¬ 
like  character  has  not  degenerated  »  and  that  if  new  Albu- 
querques  and  De  Gamas  were  to  arise,  they  would  emulate 
.their  ancient  fame.  The  composition  of  the  army  is  well 
known,  and  the  nature  of  its  various  divisions— -cavalry,  infan¬ 
try  of  the  line,  ca^adores,  and  ordenanzas,  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  English  commanders,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  or¬ 
der  to  rectify  abuses,  and  complete  the  military  organization 
of  Portugal,  The  following  extract  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
conduct  of  the  commissariat. 

‘  The  Storekeeper,  to  please  the  Junta  in  Lisbon,  endeavoured  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  different  articles  of  provision  at  the  lowest  rate  ;  and,  as  the  poor 
farmer  either  could  not  or  would  not  sell  at  the  price  offered,  the  officers 
commanding  brigades,  or  regiments,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mill- 
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fary  force,  and  what  could  be  found  was  dragged  forth  and  given  to  th# 
troops.  What  was  seized  in  this  way,  and  generally  what  was  bought  by 
the  Portuguese  Commissaries,  was  paid  for  by  bills  upon  the  Junta  in  Lis¬ 
bon  ;  these  bills,  even  in  the  best  times,  were  seldom  taken  up  till  twelve 
months  after  they  were  due,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom,  they 
were  considered  as  actually  worth  nothing.  Every  art  was  therefore  used 
by  the  farmer  to  bury  and  conceal  his  grain  ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  the  army  has  been  starving  for  want  of  provisions,  when 
the  country,  nay,  the  very  village  where  they  were  quartered,  was  full 
of  it. 

‘  It  was  from  these  hidden  stores  that  Massena  drew  the  greater  part  of 
his  supplies  during  the  time  that  he  remained  in  the  position  of  Santarem, 
and  which  were  discovered  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  servants 
who  had  assisted  in  the  concealment;  and  who  were  bribed  to  thi3  villainy/ 
p.  251 — 252. 

The  management  of  the  medical  department  is  described  as 
having  been  grossly  corrupt  and  ignorant,  and  only  imperfectly 
amended  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  Sir  William  Beresford, 
and  his  professional  agents.  Before  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  the  French,  the  Chevalier  Araujo  had  directed  his  attention 
to  the  reformation  of  these  abuses,  and  delegated  the  charge  of 
investigation  and  correction  to  Dr.  Abrantes,  a  gentleman* 
every  way  competent  to  the  task.  The  intrigues  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  board,  baffled. his  efforts,  and  if  we  understand  Dr.  Hal- 
liday  rightly,  procured  his  imprisonment  in  the  cells  of'thd 
inquisition,  whence  he  has  only  recently  been  released.  The 
following  quotation,  though  rather  long,  we  insert,  as  an  am¬ 
ple  and  interesting  justification  of  Dr.  H.’s  accusations. 

‘  In  examining  a  number  of  these  formularies,  I  find  that  decoctions,  of 
one  sort  or  another,  but  generally  of  dried  herbs,  ridiculously  simple,  form 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  :  almost  every  medicine  is  given  iti 
the  form  of  decoction  by  the  uninformed  military  Physicians ;  common 
mixtures  are  used  but  seldom,  and  I  rarely  found  that  they  gave  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  form  of  pills  ;  bark  was  almost  always  given  in  decoction,  and 
was  used  indiscriminately  in  every  species  of  fever ;  purgatives  were  never 
had  recourse  to,  and  they  appeared  to  have  the  utmost  horror  for  the  lancet. 
I  am  speaking  here  of  what  I  observed  in  some  of  the  provincial  military 
hospitals  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  hospital  practice  in  Portugal  for  nearly  two  years,  I  can  declare,  that 
I  never  knew  general  blood-letting  used  as  a  remedy  in  disease ;  and  I  have 
often  seen  objections  made  to  the  use  of  blisters  in  complaints  where  a  libe¬ 
ral  and  free  use  of  the  lancet  would  have  been  most  effectual.  I  have  seen 
patients  die  from  impeded  respiration,  the  consequence  of  active  and  severe 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  while  the  Physician  calmly  ordered  the  sacra¬ 
ments  to  be  administered,  and  trusted  the  cure  to  the  known  virtues  of  a 
common  and  trifling  pectoral  decoction.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  som§ 
physicians  in  the  hospitals  of  Abrantes  and  FigueiraP 

‘  I  do. not  mention  these  things  by  way  of  reproach  upon  the  profession* 
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Ibut  to  shew  the  description  of  medical  officers  which  were  introduced  into 
the  service  in  that  country  by  the  late  Physician-general  and  his  Deligado. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  in  fever;  and  so  afraid  are 
many  of  exposing  the  patient  to  the  air,  that  the  beard  was  seldom  or  never 
allowed  to  be  shaved  ;  and  I  have  known  a  Physician  visit  a  sick  soldier  in 
the  hospital  daily  for  two  months,  without  ever  thinking  of  ordering  his 
hands  and  face  to  be  washed,  or  of  even  suggesting  a  change  of  linen. 
This  circumstance  occurred  in  the  hospital  at  Abrantes,  and  the  Physi¬ 
cian’s  name  was  “  Santos.”  ’ 

6  To  sum  up  the  whole,  they  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  that  active  and 
decided  practice  by  which  acute  diseases  are  often  arrested  in  their  progres# 
at  the  beginning,  and  by  which,  in  the  military  service,  the  soldier  is  at 
once  restored  to  health  and  his  duty.  The  use  of  calomel,  of  antimony, 
and  of  the  stronger  purgatives,  and,  in  short,  of  every  active  remedy  what¬ 
ever,  was  little  known,  and  the  patient  was  often  left,  without  any  real  as¬ 
sistance  from  medicine,  to  take  his  chance  in  the  crowded  Wards  of  the 
hospital,  while  the  disease  run  its  course.  The  delirium  consequent  upon 
the  doctrines  of  Brown,  when  ill  understood,  strongly  pervades  the  younger 
part  of  the  profession  in  Portugal,  and  its  effects  are  manifested  in  their 
practice,  by  a  strenuous  cultivation  of  costiveness,  and  the  administration 
of  wine,  animal  food,  and  other  heating  articles,  at  the  beginning  of  all 
acute,  febrile  diseases.  In  chronic  ailments,  when  the  routine  of  decoction 
had  failed  to  perform  a  cure,  or  rather  when  the  disease  had  failed  to  des¬ 
troy  the  patient  in  the  usual  time,  he  was  generally  sent  to  the  warm  baths 
at  Caldas,  where*  in  the  summer  months,  some  hundred  of  Malingerers 
were  frequently  collected.  It  required  the  positive  command  of  Marshal 
Beresford  to  oblige  the  army  Physicians  ;to  use  mercury  in  syphilis ;  and 
when  the  British  medical  officers  were  introduced  into  their  hospitals,  they 
found  patients  who  had  been  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  hospital  with  the 
common  itch.’  p.  270 — 272. 

The  agriculture  of  Portugal  is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
very  low  state  ;  the  roads  are  bad,  the  cross  roads  mere  foot¬ 
paths,  and  the  tillage  of  their  productive  soil,  neglected  by  the 
Portuguese  for  the  more  profitable  and  less  laborious  culture  of 
the  Vine,  the  Olive,  and  the  Fig.  The  population  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  2,876,591 ;  and  the  number  of  pipes  of  wine  exported 
from  January  1793,  to  December  1811,  amounted  to  791,863. 
Dr.  Hal  lid  ay’s  observations  on  Lusitanian  literature  are  very- 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sketch  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  a  mere  and  spiritless  compi¬ 
lation  from  the  Gazettes.  To  the  first  edition,  several  maps 
were  added,  but  the  second  is  entirely  destitute  of  this  ipdisv 
pensahle  appendage 
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Art.  V.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  years  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus 
the  ith,  Adolphus ,  late  King  of  Sweden,  including  a  Narrative  of  the 
causes,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  late  Revolution  ;  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  Official  Pocuments,  Letters,  and  Minutes  of  Con¬ 
versations  between  the  late  King  and  Lieut.  General  Sir  John  Moore, 
General  Brune,  & c.  &c.  Translated,  from  the  Swedish.  8vo.  pp.  324. 
Cawthorn,  1812. 

HTHE  Abbe  Vertot  did  not  bring  bis  history  of  the  Revolutions 
in  Sweden  down  any  lower  than  the  year  1560,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  since  his  time  no  author  equally  lively 
and  instructive  has  arisen,  to  profit  by  the  abundant  materials 
which  that  country  has  in  the  meanwhile  afforded  for  a 
continuation  of  his  work.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
during  a  period  in  which  the  pebple  of  all  other  European 
countries  were  living  contentedly  under  the  constitution 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  this  most  north¬ 
ern  nation  should  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  three 
different  constitutions,  all  extremely  despotic ;  and  that 
all  these  changes  should  have  been  produced  with  little  more 
heat  or  ferment  than  occurs  in  this  country  during  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  election. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  as  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
period  of  his  death  abundantly  testified,  the  constitution — if  a 
nation  so  governed  can  be  said  to  possess  a  constitution — was 
a  pure  despotism,  to  which  they  submitted  with  an  obedience 
so  tame  and  abject,  that  the  threat  of  that  monarch,  to  send 
his  boohs  to  govern  them,  is  but  little  surprising.  Upon  his 
death,  however,  while  smarting  under  the  wounds  that  the 
gratification  of  his  mad  ambition  had  inflicted  upon  them,  the 
Swedes,  it  appears,  determined  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
royal  dignity,  and  accordingly  reduced  the  power  of  the  crown, 
from  the  absolute  state  in  which  they  found  it,  to  a  mere 
cypher,  depriving  the  monarch  not  merely  of  the  legislative 
but  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  executive  power. 

Such  was  the  constitution  established  in  1720  ;  and  as  any 
change  which  afforded  to  the  people  a  chance  of  exemption, 
or  even  partial  relief,  from  the  grinding  and  oppressive  system 
under  which  they  had  groaned,  was  likely  to  obtain  their  sup¬ 
port,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  new  form  of  government,  how¬ 
ever  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  the  numerous  and  influential 
classes,  who  would  have  profited  by  the  reign  of  arbitrary  power, 
was  introduced  and  established  without  ‘resistance  or  com¬ 
plaint. 

But  whatever  expectations  the  people  formed  of  finding  an 
amendment  in  their  condition,  from  the  supposed  amendment 
of  their  constitution,  they  were  speedily  awakened  from  their 
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delusion  ;  they  soon  found,  that  extremes  always  meet;  and 
that  in  the  rebound  from  an  arbitrary  despotism  to  the  shadow 
or  a  monarch,  oppression  was  still  their  lot;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being,  that  instead  of  having  it  dealt  out  to  them  by  the 
hands  of  an  individual,  they  received  it  from  a  domineering 
aristocracy. 

The  constitution  too  that  was  established  in  1720,  carried 
within  it  the  germ  of  its  own  dissolution.  The  title  of  king 
conferred  none  of  its  attributes,  and  the  monarch  was  perpe¬ 
tually  exposed  to  the  mockery  of  supplications,  having  all  the 
weight  and  authority  of  commands  :  and,  though  surrounded 
with  all  the  external  marks  of  power,  constantly  subject  to 
the  most  humiliating  restraints. 

There  being  thus  scarcely  any  thing  to  lose  by  a  change, 
and  a  chance  of  gaining  much,  no  motives  were  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  own  authority.  But  during  the  two  first  reigns  after 
the  Revolution  of  1720,  as  the  sovereignsAvere  both  of  them 
foreigners  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  by  no  means  of  ambitious  or  enterprising  characters,  they 
were  content  with  the  slender  share  of  authority  allotted  to 
them,  and  made  no  endeavours  to  shake  off  restraint  and  thral¬ 
dom. 

Far  different  however  was  the  character  of  their  successor, 
Gustavus  the  Third.  He  was  singularly  qualified  for  succeed¬ 
ing  in  the  most  arduous  and  delicate  undertakings,  ambitious, 
enterprising,  of  a  commanding  oratory,  a  persuasive  and  in¬ 
sinuating  address,  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  effecting 
his  purposes,  and  constantly  accessible  to  his  subjects,  of  all 
ranks,  listening  to  their  complaints  with  the  dignity  indeed  of 
a  sovereign,  but  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  zealous  friend  and 
equal.  The  established  constitution  was  not  likely  to  resist  the 
attacks  that  a  man  of  such  endowments  might  make  upon  it* 
We  find  accordingly  that  by  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers, 
and  a  system  of  the  most  artful  and  wily  intrigue,  he  com¬ 
pelled  the  aristocracy  in  1772  to  surrender  up  the  whole  of  the 
authority  with  which  they  had  been  invested,  and  restored  the 
monarchy  to  that  plenitude  of  power  which  it  had  possessed 
previously  to  the  revolution  of  1720.  In  order  to  shew  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  only  four  articles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1772,  as  they  are  given  in  Sheridan’s  account  of  the 
revolution  of  that  period  :  the  whole  consisted  of  fifty-seven 
articles — but  by  one  his  Majesty  was  to  assemble  and  separate 
the  states  whenever  he  pleased.  By  another  he  was  to  have 
the  sole  disposal  of  .  the  army,  the  navy,  finances,  and  all  em¬ 
ployments,  civil  and  military.  By  a  third,  though  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  did  not  openly  claim  a  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  all 
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occasions,  yet  such  as  already  subsisted  were  to  be  perpetual, 
and,  incase  of  invasion  or  pressing  necessity,  the  King  might 
impose  some  taxes  till  the  states  could  be  assembled:  but  his 
Majesty  was  to  be  the  judge  of  this  necessity,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  states  depended  wholly  on  his  will  and  pleasure.  By  a 
fourth  when  these  were  assembled,  they  were  to  deliberate 
upon  nothing  but  what  the  King  thought  proper  to  lay  before 
them*. 

With  such  a  catalogue  of  revolutions  before  him,  exhibiting 
as  they  do  the  character  and  temper  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  were  effected,  the  reader  will  be  the  better  prepared  for 
the  work  before  us.  We  must,  however,  at  the  outset,  con¬ 
fess,  that  with  respect  to  the.  accuracy  of  the  details  that  are 
contained  in  it,  it  is  presented  to  us  under  auspices  that  are 
calculated  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  suspicion.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  prefixed  to  the  translation  tells  us  that  it  was 
££  originally  published  in  Stockholm.  It  does  not  (it  is  ob¬ 
served)  bear  the  sanction  of  government,  but  as  in  that  coun¬ 
try  nothing  on  such  a  subject  could  flow  but  from  that  source, 
it  may  consequently  be  considered  as  authentic.”  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  work  in  question  having  been  published  under  the 
direction  and  with  sanction  of  the  government,  after  having 
perused  it,  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
justifying  the  measures  of  the  government— that  in  Sweden 
where  that  effect  was  designed  to  be  produced,  no  one  would 
dare  to  contradict  any  of  the  statements  contained  in  it,  or 
publish  any  other  account  of  the  facts  that  it  narrates,  than 
what  was  sanctioned  by  the  court,  we  think  it  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  if  events  have  not 
been  altogether  falsified,  they  have  at  least  received  such  a 
colour  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  persons  principally 
affected  by  them. 

But  having  thrown  out  those  points  for  the  consideration  of 
the  reader,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  work  itself.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  Ci  the  War  in  Ger¬ 
many;”  the  second  of  ££  the  War  with  Russia  and  Denmark 
and  the  third,  ££  of  the  Finances  and  Revolution.” 

That  the  reader  may  not  be  altogether  without  some  clue 
to  assist  him  in  comprehending  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  war  in  Germany  appears  to  have  been  conducted, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  depart  in  some  degree  from  the  plan 
of  our  author,  and  begin  by  solving  the  riddle  before  we  give 
the  riddle  itself.  The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  will  be 
found  we  think  in  the  character  given  of  the  King. 


*See  Sheridan's  t£  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden.”  p.  307>  8. 
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e  His  character'  (it  is  said)  *  naturally  severe  and  unbending,  was  renC- 
«3ered  more  so  by  his  religious  tenets.  His  education,  Carefully  conducted, 
had  enabled  him  to  judge  superficially,  and  to  discover  insignificant  dis¬ 
tinctions  ;  but  nature  had  denied  him  the  comprehensive  mind  necessary 
for  a  King.  Captivated  and  occupied  with  trifles,  he  betrayed  childish 
satisfaction  in  the  invention  of  a  new  uniform,  a  passion  for  ceremony, 
and  in  particular  for  military  parade,  in  which  he  supposed  the  whole  art 
of  war  to  consist. 

4  To  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  his  country,  the  King  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations  of  St  John,  which  had 
been  published  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  Swedish.  Although  not 
addicted  to  study,  it  now  became  his  greatest  pleasure  to  read  the  reve¬ 
lations  and  the  commentary:  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  mysteries,  which 
have  always  the  strongest  effects  on  the  weakest  minds,  may  in  that  respect 
have  perverted  his  understanding.  Some  idle  calculators  had  discovered 
that  the  letters  in  the  name  of  the  French  Emperor  composed  the  number 
666,  which  the  Evangelist  says  is  that  of  the  beast.*  &c.  pp.  61 — 62. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state  that  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  theory  the  King  himself,  and  by  his  order  his  minis¬ 
ters,  always  wrote  the  name  of  the  French  Emperor  Neapoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  that  as  having  some  connection  with  the 
same  subject  an  order  was  issued  by  him  to  cut  down  888 
oaks  in  the  Royal  Park  for  the  use  of  the  Fleet  during  the 
war  with  Russia.’  p.  64. 

A  mind  thus  constructed,  and  relying  upon  such  expedients 
for  subduing  his  enemies,  was  not  the  best  calculated  for 
conducting  the  Swedish  armies  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,— *in  his  view  the  only  legitimate  cause  of  the  war,* 
and  accordingly  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  as 
a  General,  exactly  corresponded  with  what  might  have  been 
predicted. 

The  King  after  a  variety  of  delays,  proceeding  from  the 
most  puerile  causes,  and  after  quareiling  half  a  dozen  times 
with  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  who  had  alternately  been 
allies,  neutrals,  and  enemies,  began  his  campaign  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  by  the  help  of  a  subsidy  from  this  country,  with  land¬ 
ing  in  Pomerania  the  Swedish  army,  preparatory  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  operations  in  Hanover. 

4  The  Governor  General  and  others  (it  is  said)  acquainted  with  the 
Country,  were  not  consulted  concerning  the  order  of  march  ;  and  then 
it  often  happened  that  the  troops  were  ordered  to  take  up  their  quarters 
in  villages  which  were  no  where  to  be  found  but  on  paper.  Thus  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  Guards  and  the  King’s  Regiment,  were  left  without  shelter  on 
the  26th  of  November,  and  in  the  most  dreadful  weather.’  p.  21. 

The  subsequent  operations  were  such  as  the  commencement 
promised.  T  he  French  having  shortly  after  put  their  troops  in 


*  Historical  Sketches,  p.  11. 
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motion  fought  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Hollitch.  The  English  that  were  designed  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  the  Swedes,  having  refused  to  quit  the  protection  of 
their  transports,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  having  concluded 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  the  King  of 
Sweden  resolved  to  content  himself  with  occupying  the  small 
territory  of  Lauenburg,  and  to  ‘hazard  a  war  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  for  the  sake  of  two  hamlets  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  which  he  did  not  even  wish  to  retain.’  p.  34. 

But  even  this  wretched  fruit  of  an  expensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  campaign  was  not  long  retained:  Lauenburg  was  aban¬ 
doned  with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  the  army  withdrew  into 
Pomerania  :  by  this  happy  combination  of  military  skill  and 
diplomacy  the  Swedish  Finances,  were  already  in  so  much 
disorder  that  it  was  declared  6  useless  to  pay  any  attention 
to  them.’  (p.  39.)  The  king’s  confidence  however  did  not  fail 
him ;  and  he  still  resolved  upon  measuring  himself  with 
Buonaparte;  the  subsidy  however  of  £  19,  500  per  month, 
of  which  he  was  in  the  receipt  from  this  country,  not  being 
sufficient  for  his  purposes,  he  found  a  convenient  and  oppor¬ 
tune  addition  to  it,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  375,000  riks 
dollars,  part  of  a  larger  sum,  which  was  in  its  passage  through 
his  territories  as  a  subsidy  from  this  country  to  the  court  of 
Petersburg!].  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  timely  supply, 
the  Swedes  were  at  length  compelled  to  evacuate  Pomerania, 
^and  retired  to  the  Island  of  Rugen,  together  with  the  English 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance. 

Here  a  new  and  more  important  enterprize  was  suggested 
for  the  employment  of  the  Swedish  and  English  armies.  The 
combined  force,  being  placed  under  the  command  of  the  king, 
it  was  proposed  that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  Island 
of  Zealand,  and  that  when  conquered,  the  king  of  Sweden 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  Copenhagen  ;  the  whole  to  be 
delivered  up  again  to  the  Danes  upon  the  fulfilment. of  the 
following  conditions,  viz  : — “  the  restoration  of  Pomerania  to 
Sweden,  of  Hanover  to  England,”  (p.  79.)  The  king  however 
not  being  considered  by  us  as  sufficiently  alert  in  raising 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  this 
project  ended  in  the  burning  and  plundering  of  Copenhagen. 
It  was  to  this  auspicious  termination  that  theallied  armies  brought 
the  war  in  Germany — ourfair  fame  was  egregiously  stigmatized, 
we  wasted  our  money  and  our  men,  while  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  acquired 
no  compensation  for  it,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  derision 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

But  notwithstanding  this  desolating  display  of  unmixed  ig-„ 
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norance  and  folly,  England  appears  still  to  have  calculated 
upon  an  ally  who  had  given  such  disastrous  and  repeated 
proofs  of  his  utter  and  incurable  incapacity,  and  we  find  that 
soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  negotiation  was  opened  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  latter 
was  to  receive,  as  a  subsidy  100,0001.  per  month  ;  nominally 
to  enabLe  her  to  defend  herself  against  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Finland,  but  really,  as  there  seems  every  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing,  for  very  different  purposes. 

Instead  of  making  any  preparation  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
Finland,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  king  was,  in  imitation  of 
the  practice  at  the  Porte,  to  arrest  M.  Alopceus  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  and  the  defence  of  the  threatened  territory  was 
managed  with  the  skill,  that  from  such  an  act  might  have  been 
expected.  Scarcely  any  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the 
coming  storm.  The  Russians,  partly  from  the  treachery  of  the-. 
Finnish  garrison,  partly  by  means  of  their  superior  numbers, 
overrun  almost  the  whole  of  Finland,  and  while  the  king  was 
thus  menaced  with  the  utter  subjugation  of  this  most  important 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  the  dismemberment  of  it  from  his 
kingdom,  war  was  declared  with  Denmark.  In  this  emergency 
having  the  option  to  make  between  the  defence  of  his  here¬ 
ditary  territories  on  the  one  flank  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
attack  of  his  neighbours  territories  on  the  other,  in  his 
wisdom  he  resolved  upon  the  latter  expedient,  and  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Norway. 

A  considerable  army  was  accordingly  collected  for  this  ex-* 
pedition,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into  that  kingdom* 
but  found  it  “  could  not  long  maintain  itself  in  a  barren 
country  a  discovery  which,  it  might  be  supposed  very  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  before  the  event.  The  troops  were  thereupon 
withdrawn.  This  scheme  not  having  succeeded,  another  nego- 
ciation  was  opened  with  England  for  the  invasion  of  Zealand, 
which  was  as  speedily  abandoned,  and  converted  into  a  revival 
of  the  project  for  conquering  Norway ;  and  in  this  project 
also  England  was  invited  to  co-operate. 

*  The  English  ministry  (it  is  said)  long  hesitated  ....  but  to  gra¬ 
tify  in  some  measures  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  the  English  ministry  of¬ 
fered  to  send  to  Sweden  10,000  mend  p.  105. 

The  consequence  was  the  memorable  expedition  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  The  King  promised  6  that  the  troops  should  be 
received  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  troops  of  an  ally  (p.  106)  and  this  promise  was 
fulfilled  by  the  immediate  issue  of  an  order,  6  that  the  English 
troops  were  to  be  received  in  the  Harbours,  but  not  allowed 
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to  land.’  (p.  10")  One  of  these  orders,  however  it  may  have 
fared  with  the  other,  was  strictly  observed  : — the  English 
troops  never  did  land  in  Sweden,  and  the  result  of  this  costly 
armament,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  flight  of  their  General 
from  Stockholm  in  order  to  avoid  imprisonment,  and  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  troops  back  to  England  without  having  effected 
or  attempted  to  effect  any  one  object  for  which  they  had  been 
dispatched  from  this  country. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  the  king  through  the 
remainder  of  his  Russian  and  Danish  wars;  it  exhibits  an  un¬ 
mixed  recurrence  of  the  same  perpetual  blunders  and  want  of 
foresight — all,  however,  ending  in  the  chivalrous  resolve, 
- never  to  make  peace  with  France  or  Russia. 

The  ruinous  and  unremitting  wars  in  which  Sweden  had 
been  so  long  involved,  together  with  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  country,  produced  the  most  serious  disorders  in  the 
state  of  the  finances.  Every  day  exhibited  fresh  proofs  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country  :  but  such  was  the  delu¬ 
sive  spell  under  which  the  monarch  laboured,  that 

*  It  was  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  communicating  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  king,  whose  opinion  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his 
country,  and  pretensions  of  unlimited  sacrifices  from  his  people,  made  it 
apprehended,  that  were  other  means  to  fail,  he  would  take  some  despe¬ 
rate  step,  either  against  the  rank,  or  the  property  of  individuals.*  pp. 
190 — 1. 

Under  this  pressure  the  most  grinding  schemes  of  taxation 
were  devised,  which  appeared  to  have  produced  the  greatest 
discontent  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  have  been  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  revolution  that  ensued. 

To  prevent  the  carrying  into  effect  of  these  plans,  a  corre¬ 
spondence  took  place  among  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  which  ended  in  a  determination  to  arrest  the  king,  at 
his  palace,  in  Stockholm,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1809.  Ba¬ 
ron  Adlercreutz  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  de¬ 
licate  and  hazardous  compission,  and  having  assembled  a 
number  of  the  conspirators  in  the  king’s  palace,  he  obtained 
access  to  his  majesty,  and  represented  to  him  that  “  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  in  the  utmost  irritation  upon  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  his  majesty’s 
intended  departure  from  {Stockholm.  The  king,  alarmed  at 
this  address,  interrupted  the  baron,  loudly  exclaiming,  “Trea¬ 
son  !  you  are  all  corrupted,  and  shall  be  punished.”  A  scuf¬ 
fle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  king  was  disarmed  ;  and  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  in  which  he  was  pursued  and 
taken  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  he  was  finally  secured. 

*  Perhaps  no  revolution  (it  is  observed)  which  intended  the  destruction 
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.of  despotism,  was  ever  effected  with  so  much  facility.  No  tumult  ensued 
— no  blood  was  shed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  strong  proof  that  the  king  had  personally  become  a  superfluous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society,  when  no  pang  was  felt  in  the  separation/  p.  227. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  “  voluntarily”  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  duke  of  Sodermanland 
having  been  invited  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  a 
request  that,  after  some  resistance,  he  complied  with  :  nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  were  opened  with  the  several  states  with 
which  Sweden  happened  to  be  at  war.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  however,  as  the  events  are  too  recent  not  to  be  fully 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers,  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place, 
the  deposed  king  was  confined  at  Gripsholm,  and  at  length,  at 
his  own  desire,  left  the  country,  having  had  secured  to  him, 
for  his  maintenance,  a  pension  of  £1 5,000  a  year. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  have  perused  it  with  mingled  senti¬ 
ments  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  Pleasure  at  the  portentous  atid 
solemn  warning  it  affords  to  kings  of  the  severe  responsibility, 
even  of  the  most  despotic,  and  pain  at  the  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle  it  exhibits  of  the  long  continued  sacrifice  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  millions  to  the  gratification  of  the  caprice  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  a  single  individual-— -perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  least 
meritorious  in  his  dominions.  That  the  publication  of  this 
work,  however,  it  may  tend  to  disparage  the  kingly  office, 
and  to  wean  the  people  from  the  propensity  that  is  so  uni¬ 
versal,  to  pay  an  unscrutinizing  reverence  to  that  station — * 
will  be  upon  the  whole,  of  beneficial  tendency,  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  will  at  least  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  Swedish  nation  to  endeavour,  by  gentle  measures,  to 
conquer  and  preserve  for  their  states  some  part  at  least  of 
that  share  of  the  constitution,  of  which  they  were  formerly 
possessed,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of 
the  royal  authority,  in  case  it  should  ever  again  come  to  be 
exercised  by  such  imbecility  as  that  of  which  they  have  had  so 
recent  an  example. 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  certain 
political  doctrines,  which  this  work  contains,  and  which  we 
were  as  much  surprised  to  discover  in  a  publication  designed 
for  such  a  region,  as  to  find  an  cleve  of  Bonaparte  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  people  to  cashier  their  kings. 

‘  If  it  be  allowed  (it  is  said)  that  the  end  of  every  government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  the  governed,  it  is  evident, 
that  when  any  government,  from  passion  or  incapacity,  endangers  the 
existence  of.  society,  it  no  longer  answers  the  purpose  ofits  institution. 
In  such  unfortunate  circumstances,  there  is  no  other  choice  left  to  the  sub 
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ject,  than  either  to  forbear  to  take  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
or  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  its  oppressors.  What  in  the  common 
course  of  human  affairs  would  be  highly  criminal,  becomes  now  the  most 
sacred  duty — what  would  in  other  circumstances  be  a  breach  of  the  law,  is 
now  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  laws  themselves,  which,  with  the 
form  of  government,  support  the  existence  of  society/  p.  199 — 200. 

We  trust,  however,  that  these  liberal  sentiments  will  not  be 
lost  upon  the  people  of  Sweden,  and  that  they  proclaim  the 
commencement  of  a  wiser  and  more  beneficentt  system  of  go¬ 
vernment,  than  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  devoted  country  for 
a  long  period  to  enjoy.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  expectation,  as  we  find  that  the  rigorous  restraints 
which  had  been  imposed  in  former  reigns  upon  the  press,  and 
to  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  traced,  were  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  people  no  longer  to  be 
kept  in  utter  darkness,  as  to  the  state  of  their  country. 

1  In  order  (it  is  said)  to  encourage  the  publication  of  useful  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  as  might  afford  information  on  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed 
by  the  States,  the  press  was  relieved  from  those  severe  regulations  which 
had,  from  time  to  time,  been  imposed  during  the  former  reign.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  no  longer  obliged  to  disclose  bis  name,  nor  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  printer  any  ionger  considered  as  equal  to  that  of  the  author.  The 
importation  of  French  and  Danish  books  was  now  freely  permitted/ 
p.  238. 


Art.  VI.  Calamities  of  Authors  ;  including  some  Inquiries  respecting 
their  Moral  and  Literary  Characters.  By  the  Author  of  the  ii  Cu¬ 
riosities  of  Literature.”  Cr.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  690.  Price  16s. 
Murray.  1812. 

On  E  of  the  first  ideas  that  occurred  on  reading  this  title,  as 
connected  with  the  author’s  name,  was  that  which  would 
be  expressed  by  the  simply  opposite  terms, — the  good  fortunes, 
luckinesses,  or  felicities,  of  authors; — and  one  of  these  terms 
it  might  not  be  amiss  for  Mr.  D’Israeli  to  take  for  the  title  of 
his  next  publication.  For  we  think  he  stands  rather  promi¬ 
nent  in  that  section  of  the  writing  tribe  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  good  luck  with  which  each  of  the  workmen  has  been 
thrown  upon  just  that  tract  of  the  literary  domain  where  he 
could  effect  more  than  in  anv  other,  both  for  himself  and  the 
public.  In  grave  history,  in  philosophical  criticism,  in  poli¬ 
tics, — and  we  need  not  enumerate  all  the  other  departments — 
we  may  he  allowed  to  think  he  would  have  totally  failed.  He 
happened  to  he  turned  in  among  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
(a  designation  quite  as  fit  to  be  taken  for  a  title  to  the  present 
work,  only  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet  Melancholy,  as  to 
the  most  noted  of  his  former  ones)  and  he  has  succeeded. 

We  would  not,  however,  celebrate  his  good  luck  in  any 
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terms  that  should  seem  like  a  negation  of  merit.  Very  con¬ 
siderable  credit  is  due  to  his  industry  of  research,  and  some 
pr  aise  to  that  benevolent  vivacity  which  the  musty  smell  of 
obsolete  books,  and  the  rumination  on  the  injustice 
of  mankind  to  bookmakers,  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  to 
dulness  or  turn  to  acidity  ,  He  is  himself  of  a  liberal  tem¬ 
perament  in  estimating  and  applauding  the  merits  of  authors 
and  excusing  their  defects.  So  far  as  he  has  to  act  the  critic 
he  seems  better  pleased  with  the  charitable  part  of  his  calling. 
As  to  his  workmanship,  it  displays  that  freedom  and  that  cast 
of  reality,  which  cannot  be  given  but  by  a  writer  who  is  quite 
at  home  in  his  subject,  at  home  not  only  in  point  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  hut  of  complacency.  He  fondles  his  subject,  coquettes 
with  it,  affects  perhaps  sometimes  to  reproach  it  as  a  thankless 
and  rueful  one,  mourns  over  it  with  intermingled  tears  and 
antics,  but  through  all  the  whimsical  variation  of  feelings 
and  manners,  is  ever  faithfully  in  love  with  it.  With 
such  advantages,  an  author  must  be  very  slenderly  endowed 
in  wiiat  may  be  called  the  metallic  part  of  the  mental  consti¬ 
tution,  to  fail  altogether  to  please. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  our  author  would  not  be  abetted 
in  very  high  claims,  (which  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
advances)  in  the  superior  and  severer  order  of  qualifications* 
Provided  he  amuses,  he  is  content,  we  conclude,  to  be  told, 
that  he  writes  with  a  very  gentle  effort  cf  the  understanding, 
with  an  extremely  crude  connexion  of  ideas,  with  a  desultory 
attention  to  the  given  subject,  with  a  not  unfrequent  inter¬ 
vention  of  quaint  fantasies  and  something  very  like  bombast, 
and  with  a  general  and  excessive  incorrectness  of  language. 
We  conclude  he  would  not  be  offended  at  being  told  this, 
because  he  appears  to  us  to  have  made  no  effort  whatever, 
during  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  course  of  writing,  to  correct 
himself  in  these  points.  There  are  in  the  present  wprk  the 
same  flippancy  and  frequent  extravagance  in  the  spurts  or 
effusions  of  feeling,  the  same  loose  and  frisking,  and  yet  not 
seldom  affected  diction,  and  the  same  utter  abandonment  of 
all  the  rules  of  construction.  It  is  to  us  utterly  astonishing 
..how  a  man  of  sense  and  taste  can  have  been  so  long  busy  in 
literature,  so  long  observing  howr  other  men  have  put  words 
on  strings  to  make  sentences,  and  so  long  doing  it  himself, 
without  acquiring  even  mechanically  the  knack  of  doing  it 
more  correctly. 

After  all,  we  have  here  a  very  entertaining  book, — if  it  be 
right  in  moral  principle  that  a  feeling  which  may  be  expressed 
by  so  light  an  epithet  should  prevail  in  the  perusal  of  the 
memorials  of  such  folly,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  as  the 
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author  has  displayed  in  humiliating  attendance  on  talents  aiid 
learning. 

*  The  chief  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  ascertain  some  doubtful 
yet  important  points  concerning  Authors.  The  title  of  Author  still  re¬ 
tains  its  seduction  among  our  youth,  and  is  consecrated  by  ages.  Yet 
what  affectionate  parent  would  consent  to  see  his  son  devote  himself  to 
his  pen  as  a  profession  ?  The  studies  of  a  true  Author  insulate  him  iri 
society,  exacting  daily  labours  ;  yet  he  will  receive  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  less  remuneration.  It  will  be  found  that  the  most  successful 
Author  can  obtain  no  equivalent  for  the  labours  of  his  life,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  this  fact,  to  develope  the  causes,  and  to  paint  the 
variety  of  evils  that  naturally  result  from  the  disappointments  of  genius. 
Authors  themselves  never  discover  this  melancholy  truth  till  they  have 
yielded  to  an  impulse,  and  adopted  a  profession,  too  late  in  life  to  resist 
the  one,  or  abandon  the  other.  Whoever  labours  without  hope,  a  painful 
state  to  which  Authors  are  at.  length  reduced,  may  surely  be  placed  among 
the  most  injured  class  in  the  community.  Most  Authors  close  their  lives 
in  apathy  or  despair,  and  too  many  live  by  means  which  few  of  them  would 
not  blush  to  describe. 

s  Besides  this  perpeiual  struggle  with  penury,  there  are  also  moral 
causes  which  influence  the  Literary  Character,  fertile  in  calamities.  I 
have  drawn  the  individual  characters  and  feelings  of  Authors  from  their 
own  confessions,  or  deduced  them  from  the  prevailing  events  of  their 
lives  ;  and  often  discovered  them  in  their  secret  history,  as  it  floats  on 
tradition,  or  lies  concealed  in  authentic  and  original  documents.  I  would 
paint  what  has  not  been  unhappily  called  the  psychological  character.* 
Preface,  p.  viii. 

He  apprizes  the  reader  that  he  has  ( limited  his  inquiries  to 
our  own  country,  and  generally  to  recent  times ;  for  researches 
more  curious,  and  aetas  more  distant,  would  less  forcibly  act 
on  our  sympathy.’  Accordingly  he  begins  so  late  in  the  his¬ 
torical  list  of  c  Authors  by  Profession’  as  Guthrie,  Amhurst, 
and  Smollett,  which  proves,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  afterwards  go  as  far  back  as  Roger  Ascham. 

He  says  the  denomination  of  4f  Authors  by  Profession”  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  Guthrie.  What  it  means, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  w7hat  it  means,  our  author  thus  declares  : 

*  It  is  to  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  than  such  as  are  extracted 
from  the  quill ;  and  no  one  believes  these  to  be  so  precarious  as  they  really 
are,  until  disappointed,  distressed,  and  thrown  out  of  every  pursuit  by 
which  he  can  derive  a  maintenance,  the  noblest  mind  often  sinks  to  a 
venal  dependant,  or  a  sordid  labourer.  Literature  abounds  with  instances 
of  “  Authors  by  Profession”  accommodating  themselves  to  both  these 
inconveniences.  By  vile  artifices  of  faction  and  popularity  their  moral 
sense  is  equally  injured,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  while  the  Literary 
Character  sits  in  that  study  which  he  ought  to  dignify,  merely,  as  one  of 
$hen?  pings, 


**  To  keep  his  mutton  twirling  at  the  fire.” 
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and,  as  another  said,  that,  “  he  is  a  fool  who  is  a  grain  honester  than  the 
times  he  lives  in.”* 

Our  author  inserts  a  letter  of  Guthrie,  addressed,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  a  new  minister  of  state,  offering  without  dis¬ 
guise  or  limitation  to  earn  in  his  service  the  same  wages  as  he 
had  received  from  the  minister’s  predecessor.  No  6  calamity/ 
however,  except  what  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  fact 
itself  of  being  so  base,  is  mentioned  as  befalling  this  professor 
of  literary  venality.  But  the  wretched  fate  is  recorded  of 
some  other  scribes  of  the  same  order,  such  as  Amhurst  and 
Oldmixon.  The  author  does  himself  the  justice  of  reprobat¬ 
ing  in  the  strongest  terms,  wherever  it  is  brought  in  view, 
such  depravity  of  principle;  though  his  humanity  deplores 
that  urgent  pressure  of  want  which  no  doubt  appeared  to  many 
of  the  delinquents  almost  a  justification  of  their  conduct. 
Some  expressions  tending  at  least  to  excuse  such  a  conduct, 
gre  quoted  from  Fielding  ;  while  a  i  lofty  sense  of  independ¬ 
ence’  is  ascribed  to  Smollett,  whose  life  of  severe  incessant 
literary  toil  declined  to  its  termination  in  a  state  of  distressing 
and  disordered  weakness,  caused  by  his  exertions,  but  also  in 
such  straitness  of  pecuniary  means  as  forbade  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  remission  of  labours,  and  the  full  benefits  of  a  foreign 
climate,  in  which  he  died,  leaving  his  widow,  as  our  author 
says,  to  4  perish  in.  friendless  solitude.’  *  Yet,’  he  says, 

4  Smollett  dead — soon  an  ornamented  column  is  raised  at  the 
•place  of  his  birth,  while  the  grave  of  the  author  seemed  to 
multiply  the  editions  of  his  works.’ 

Our  author  digresses,  (if  it  were  correct  to  attribute  so 
much  method  generally  to  his  writing  as  that  word  would  seem 
lo  imply)  to  the  past  and  present  state  of  literary  property,  as 
defined  by  the  laws.  He  justly  regards  it  as  a  reproach  to  our 
legislation  ;  and  insists  that  an  author’s  hold  on  the  products 
of  his  mind,  should  be  secured  to  himself  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  for  a  long  term,  at  least  a  century,  if  not  made  perpe¬ 
tual,  as  it  is  in  some  instances  in  France.*  In  so  much  lower 
estimation  have  mind  and  its  productions  been  always  held 
than  matter,  in  the  civilized  world,  or  at  least  in  this  part  of 
it,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  opposition,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period,  that  the  right  in  question  was  verified 
at  all.  Our  author  records,  with  a  very  allowable  bitterness  of 
feeling,  that, 

c  The  verbal  and  tasteless  lawyers,  not  many  years  past,  with  legal 
metaphysics,  v/rangled  like  the  schoolmen,  inquiring  of  each  other  (i  whe¬ 
ther  the  style  and  ideas  of  an  author  were  tangible  things ;  or  if  these  were 

*  '  The  descendants  of  Corneille  and  Moliere  retain  a  claim  on  th§ 
theatres  whenever  the  dramas  their  great  ancestors  are  performed.’ 
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&  property,  how  is  possession  to  be  taken,  or  any  act  of  occupancy  made 
on  mere  intellectual  ideas/'  Nothing,  said  they,  can  be  an  object  of 
property,  but  which  has  a  corporeal  substance :  the  air  and  the  light,  to 
which  they  compared  an  author’s  ideas,  are  common  to  all  ;  ideas  in  the 
M.  S.  state  were  compared  to  birds  in  a  cage ;  while  the  author  confines 
them  in  his  own  dominion,,  none  but  he  has  a  right  to  let  them  fly ;  but 
the  moment  he  allows  the  bird  to  escapt  from  his  hand,  it  i3  no  violation 
of  property  in  any  one  to  make  it  his  own.’  V.  I.  p.  30. 

Thus  there  were  not  wanting  men,  active  possessors  too  of 
that  science  of  which  justice  is  self-assumed,  to  be  the  sole 
foundation,  and  object,  and  which  makes  the  most  lofty  claims 
to  reverence  on  this  very  account,  who  demanded  large  fees 
for  enouncing  their  own  *  mere  ideas'— more  money  for  exer¬ 
cising  this  function  one  week,  than  the  most  respectable  au- 
‘  thors  ever  dreamed  of  expecting  for  the  industry  of  many 
months  in  enouncing  their  ideas  in  a  more  elaborate  and  a 
permanent  form and  the  earnest  purpose  of  these  men's 
gold  rewarded  effusion  of  £  ideas’  should  be  to  prove,  that  other 
men  diligently  employed  in  that  mode  of  communicating  ideas 
which  has  done  more  than  ail  others  to  enlighten  the  world, 
ought  to  be  legally  denied  the  means  of  securing  any  reward  ! 

As  to  their  analogies, — light,  air,  birds  in  cages,  &c. — we 
suppose  a  very  slight  sentiment  of  equity  would  have  been 
enough  to  suggest  one  infinitely  more  plain,  more  close,  and 
more  morally  correct.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  act  of  making  a  good  book  and  that  of  gaining  and  secu¬ 
ring  a  portion  of  land  from  the  sea.  How  glaring,  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  would  be  the  injustice,  if  a  man 
who  had  effected  this  with  great  labour  and  expense,  and 
peaceably  susbsisted  himself  and  a  family  on  the  acquisition, 
should,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  experience  a  sudden 
invasion  of  neighbours  and  strangers  on  his  little  territory,  to 
drive  him  and  his  children  from  the  possession,  and  all  its  be¬ 
nefits  for  ever.  It  might,  however,  be  little  better  than  sedi¬ 
tion  for  him  to  presume  to  complain,  for  perhaps  they  might 
insultingly  produce  to  him  some  warrant  of  law* 

It  may  be  hoped  that  not  many  years  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
before  some  really  liberal  principles  will  be  adopted  and 
carried  into  enactment  on  this  subject;  and  that  perhaps  not 
many  months  will  elapse  before  some  points  of  extreme  griev¬ 
ance  recently  brought  into  activity  against  the  interests  of  lite¬ 
rature,  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  way  that  every  one  of  its 
'friends  must  desire. 

Our  author  recounts  in  this  section  some  curious  and  rather 
provoking  instances  of  immense  disproportion  between  the 
emoluments  of  authors  and  their  booksellers.  It  seems  to  be 
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an  essential  provision  in  that  reformed  legislation  which  he 
calls  for;  that  there  should  be  such  an  interest  secured  to  au¬ 
thors  in  the  progressive  produce  of  their  works,  asthey  them¬ 
selves  should  not  be  able*  in  the  hour  of  distress  or  indiscretion, 
to  alienate. 

1  he  next  section  is  entitled  ‘'  The  sufferings  of  Authors,’ 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  one  particular  chapter 
should  be  so  specified  in  a  book  of  such  a  quality,  and  with 
such  a  title,  especially  when  one  sentence  of  this  chapter  ob¬ 
serves  that  6  the  list  oi  the  calamities  of’  a  profligate  class 
ot  literary  ‘  worthies  of  the  Elizabethan  age’  alone  6  have 
as  great  a  variety  as  those  of  the  Seven  Champions.’  The  poe¬ 
tical  wits,  Nash  and  Greene,  are  the  chief  subjects.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  said,  6  Robert  Greene,  the  master-wit,  wrote  the 
<(  Art  of  Coney- catching,”  or  Cheatery,  in  which  he  was  an 
adept.  He  died  of  a  surfeit  of  Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings, 
at  a  fatal  banquet  of  Authors — and  left  us  his  legacy  among 
the  “  Authors  by  Profession,  a  groatsworth  of  wit  bought 
with  a  million  of  repentance.”  One  died  of  another  kind  of 
surfeit.  6  Another  was  assassinated  in  a  brothel.’  Some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  writings  of  Nash,  give  a  strong  and  dark  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  genius  suffering  neglect  and 
penury,  and  neither  governed  nor  consoled  by  principles  of 
piety,  4  Such  men,’  our  author  truly  observes,  c  but  too  often 
suffer  that  genius  to  be  perverted  and  debased.  Many  who 
would  have  composed  history  have  turned  voluminous  party 
writers;  many  a  noble  satirist  has  become  a  hungry  libeller. 
Men  who  are  starved  in  society,  hold  to  it  but  loosely.  They 
are  the  children  of  Nemesis!  They  avenge  themselves — -and 
with  the  Satan  of  Milton  they  exclaim,  “  Evil  be  thou  my 
good  !” — Never  were  these  feelings  more  vehemently  echoed 
than  by  this  Nash — the  creature  of  genius,  of  famine,  and  of 
despair.  He  lived  indeed  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  writes 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  our  own.’ 

Another  section,  under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Mendicant  Author, 
and  the  Patrons  of  Former  Times,’  supplies  some  highly 
curious  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  literary  men  in  those 
times,  by  relating  the  hapless  fortunes  of  the  poet  Churchyard, 
of  Elizabeth’s  age,  Stowe  the  antiquary,  and  a  still  more 
pitiable  composition  of  scholarship,  simplicity,  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  under  the  name  of  Myles  Davies,  *  whose  biography,’  says 
he,  £  is  quite  unknown,’  and  who  was  at  first  ‘  a  Welch  cler¬ 
gyman,  a  vehement  foe  to  Popery,  Arianism^and  Socinianism 
and  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty  to  George  I.  andtheHano- 
veiian  succession.’  The  Wanton  rudeness  of  aristocratical 
pa?  rotis,  and  the  meanness,  and  in  some  instances  downright 
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knavery,  of  their  returns  for  literary  attendance  and  a’dulatiofl* 
which,  nevertheless,  they  were  vastly  willing  to  receive,  are 
exhibited  in  combination  with  the  pitiable  and  yet  detestable 
toils  of  servility,  and  form  a  lively  picture  of  modes  of  degra¬ 
dation  which  literature  has  now  in  a  good  measure  outlived; 
The  criminal  part  of  the  degradation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  attach  to  Stowe,  who  in  the  eightieth  year  of  a  life 
of  almost  unparalleled  antiquarian  toils,  obtained  from  the 
literary  monarch  James  t.  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
permitting  him,  during  the  space  of  one  year,  6  to  gather  the 
benevolence  of  well-disposed  people  within  this  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving  sub¬ 
jects.*  These  letters  patent  were  to  be  published  by  the  clergy 
from  the  pulpits ;  they  produced  so  little  that  they  were  re¬ 
newed  for  another  twelvemonths  ;  one  entire  parish  in  the 
city  contributed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence!  Such  then  was 
the  patronage  received  by  Stowe  to  be  a  licensed  beggar  though- 
out  the  kingdom  for  one  twelvemonth  !  Such  was  the  public 
remuneration  of  a  man  who  had  been  useful  to  his  nation,  but 
not  to  himself!’ 

In  a  section  on  ‘  Cowley,  and  his  Melancholy,’  we  think 
there  would  have  been  no  injustice  in  censuring  much  more 
freely  the  weakness  and  folly,  of  a  man  of  independent  for¬ 
tune,  and  immense  intellectual  resources,  in  letting  his  sensi¬ 
bilities  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  tinselled  personages 
for  whom  he  had  no  respect,  and  from  whom  he  wanted 
nothing. 

A  spirited  sketch  of  the  character  and  the  forlorn,  but  almost 
deserved  fate  of  the  noted  critic  Dennis,  forms  the  substance 
of  the  subsequent  section.  This  is  followed  by  along  chapter 
under  the  title  of-^-c  Disappointed  Genius  takes  a  fatal  direc¬ 
tion  by  its  abuse  \  and  the  subject  is  the  once  famous  ‘  Orator 
Henley,’  who  well  deserved — not  so  much  as  an  actor  in  civil 
or  literary  history,  as  a  specimen  in  natural  history — the  labour 
our  author  has  bestowed  in  bringing  together  all  the  recorded 
particulars  concerning  him.  It  is  an  extremely  curious  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  madein  our  author’s  most  vivaciousstyle, — astylewhich 
crackles  with  innumerable  smartnesses,  sometimes,' it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  hits  on  real  brilliances  and  felicities,  but  is  apt, 
like  human  creatures,  to  be  most  unlucky  when  most  ambitious. 
There  are  so  many  instances,  as  we  think,  of  this  temerity 
and  failure,  that  i:  will  be  right  to  transcribe  one  or  two.  t 

*  If  these  sentiments' were  really  in  his  (Henley’s)  mind  at  college, 
he  deserves  at  least  the  praise  of  retention  y  for  fifteen  years  were  suffered 
to  pass  quietly  without  the  patriotic  volcano  giving  even*  a  distant  rum¬ 
bling  of  the  sulphureous  matter  concealed  beneath.  All  that  time  had 
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'passed  in  the  contemplation  of  church  preferment,  with  the  aerial  perspec¬ 
tive,  lighted  by  a  visionary  mitre.’  V.  I.  p.  164. 

*  In  the  calamity  before  us.  Time,  that  great  Autocrat,  in  its  tremend¬ 
ous  march,  who  destroys  authors,  also  annihilates  critics,  and  acting  in  this 
instance  with  a  new  kind  of  benevolence,  lakes  up  some  who  had  been  vio¬ 
lently  thrown  down,  to  fix  them  in  their  proper  places.’  V.  II.  p„  78. 

£Iext  comes  a  chapter  on  the  6  Maladies  of  Authors.’  A 
number  of  melancholy  examples  are  produced  of  men,  whose 
too  intense  and  unremitting  studies  have  resulted  in  oppres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  or  premature  death,  such  as  Bayne,  Cotgrave, 
Henry  Wharton,  Kirke  White,  and  Macdiarmid.  But  the  in¬ 
stances,  we  fancy,  of  men  that  really  do  themselves  any  great 
harm  by  excess  of  study,  are  extremely  rare.  No  fact  is  more 
conspicuous  in  literary  history  than  the  compatibility  of  very 
great  and  prolonged  mental  industry  with  health  and  long  life, 
as  evinced  by  the  multitude  of  instances  of  hard  students,  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  from  seventy  to  eighty,  and  not  a  few  beyond 
this  latter  term,  prosecuting  their  labours  to  the  very  close  of 
life! 

The  section,  entitled  the  <  Pains  of  Fastidious  Egotism,’  is  a 
spirited  and  interesting  essay  on  the  character  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  no  favourite  with  our  author,  and  really  it  should  seem, 
from  extracts  here  given  from  some  of  his  unpublished  ietters, 
but  little,  at  some  moments,  a  favourite  with  himself.  For  it 
appears,  that  sometimes  during  the  course,  but  with  much 
aggravation  towards  the  end  of  a  long  and  anxious  experiment 
on  himself  and  the  public,  to  ascertain  his  rank  as  a  man  of 
talents,  a  mortifying  perception  was  forced  upon  him,  that  his 
faculties  were  of  far  less  dimensions  than  any  in  which  he  could 
be  self-complacent  in  contemplating  them.  In  some  parti¬ 
cular  moods  this  mortification  seems  to  have  been  envenomed 
into  a  kind  of  self-directed  rancor,  and  he  was  stung  into  ex¬ 
pressions  of  angry  contempt  of  his  intellect  and  genius.  These 
perceptions,  so  galling  to  a  man  of  his  vanity  and  ambition,  so 
emphatically  grievous,  when  they  mingled  with  the  gloom  and 
encroaching  infirmities  of  declining  life,  are  perhaps  too  little 
compassionated  in  reflections  like  the  following: 

‘  Thus  humbled  was  Horace  Walpole  to  himself  !  There  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  dignity  which  this  man  pf  wit  and  sense  was  incapable  of  reaching— 
and  it  seems  a  retribution,  that  the  scorner  of  true  greatness  should,  at 
length,  feel  the  poisoned  chalice  return  to  his  own  lips.  He  who  had 
contemned  Sidney,  and  quarrelled  with,  and  ridiculed  every  contempo* 
rary  genius  he  personally  knew,  and  affected  to  laugh  at  the  literary  fame 
he  could  not  obtain, — at  length  came  to  scorn  himself !— and  endured  the 
*£  penal  fires”  of  an  author’s  hell,  in  undervaluing  his  own  works,  the  pro- 
Auctions  of  a  long  life  !  ’  V.  I.  p.  129. 
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We  will  transcribe  one  or  two  of  t fie  remarkable  passages  of 
Walpole’s  letters,  which  expose  him  in  this  state  of  painful 
humiliation  without  humility. 

‘  I  have  taken  a  thorough  dislike  to  being  an  author  ;  and  if  it  would 
not  look  like  begging  you  to  compliment  one  by  contradicting  me,  I  would 
tell  you  what  I  am  most  seriously  convinced  of,  that  I  find  what  small 
share  of  parts  I  had,  grown  dulled.  And  when  I  perceive  it  myself,  I 
might  well  believe  that  others  would  not  be  less  sharp-sighted.  It  is  very 
natural ;  mine  were  spirits  rather  than  parts  ;  and  as  time  has  rebated  the 
one,  it  must  surely  destroy  their  resemblance  to  the  other.” 

In  another  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Cole 

r  I  set  very  little  value  on  myself ;  as  a  man,  I  am  a  very  faulty  one,  and 
as  an  author ,  a  very  middling  oney  which  whoever  thinlcs  a  comfortable  rank , 
is  not  at  all  of  my  opinion.  Pray  convince  me  that  you  think  I  mean  sin¬ 
cerely,  by  not  answering  me  with  a  compliment.  It  is  very  weak  to  be 
pleased  with  flattery ;  the  stupidest  of  all  delusions  to  beg  it.  From  you 
I  should  take  it  ill.  We  have  known  one  another  almost  forty  years.* 

Why  ‘literary  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen’  are  insulated  in  a 
distinct  section,  we  cannot  guess,  as  they  might,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  distribution,  have  been  assigned  to  their  appropriate  classes, 
according  to  their  respective  modes  of  calamity.  It  cannot  be 
meant,  that  the  fine  spirits  of  these  nations  adventure  in  lite¬ 
rature  under  a  more  malignant  influence  of  the  planets  than 
their  neighbours,  or  with  a  necessary  reversal,  as  to  their  lite¬ 
rary  enterprizes,  of  the  auspicious  fortunes  so  notoriously 
smiling  on  the  other  undertakings  of  the  aspiring  individuals  of 
at  least  one  of  those  nations.  The  whole  matter  probably  is, 
that  our  author  has  no  notion  of  classifying.  His  mind  is  more 
like  any  thing  (the  sun  excepted)  in  the  material  world,  than  a 
building,  or  enclosure,  or  chest  of  drawers,  or  set  of  shelves, 
in  which  there  should  be  distinct  compartments,  shaped  by 
right  lines,  arranged  in  squares,  or  other  rectangular  figures, 
and  adapted  and  appropriated  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  distri¬ 
buted  and  distinct  contents.  His  soul  is  some  little  nook  of 
creation  breaking  down  into  chaos,  and  blending  its  forms  and 
fragments  of  forms  of  organized  substance,  in  an  inseparable 
confusion. 

The  wan  and  mournful  spectres  which  pass  before  us  in  this 
portion  of  the  work,  are  those  of  Isaac  Ritson,  M‘Donakl,  Lo¬ 
gan,  Heron*,  M‘Cormick  (the  author  of  a  life  of  Burke),  and 
James  White. 


#  Robert  Heron’s  letter  to  the  Literary  Fund,  written  in  1807,  from 
the  prison  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  and  recording  his  life,  as  an 
author,  presents  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  literary  toil,  and  the  quantity, 
whatever  the  value  might  be  of  its  results.  In  his  confinement  he  endea- 
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There  is  a  long  chapter  under  the  title  of  ‘Laborious  Au¬ 
thors,’  in  which  the  chief  figure  is  made  by  Anthony  Wood, 
whose  labours  are  highly  commended,  Joshua  Barnes,  and  Cole, 
the  humble  friend  of  Horace  Walpcle.  Cole  had  passed  a 
long  life  in  the  pertinacious  labour  of  forming  an  Athena  Can - 
tabrigienses ,  and  other,  literary  collections,  designed  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  work  of  Anthony  Wood.  These  mighty  labours 
exist  in  more  than  fifty  folio  volumes  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
An  extract  is  given  from  his  manuscripts  of  the  date  of  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  work  was  begun,  descriptive  of  the 
dreary  state  of  his  feelings  after  toiling  at  it  so  long,  and  yet 
declaring  it  would  be  still  more  miserable  to  abandon  it. 

We  will  transcribe  a  still  more  melancholy  instance,  record¬ 
ed  in  Vol  IL  p.  2 66. 

*  Dr.  Edmund  Castell  offers  a  remarkable  instance  to  illustrate  our  pre¬ 
sent  investigation.  He  more  than  devoted  his  life  to  his  Lexicon  Hefita - 
glotton .  It  is  not  possible,  if  there  are  tears  that  are  to  be  bestowed  on 
learned  men,  to  read  his  pathetic  address  to  Charles  II.  without  forbearing 
them  (and  forbear  them ) .  He  laments  the  seventeen  years  of  incredible 
pains,  during  which  he  thought  himself  idle  when  he  had  not  devoted  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  to  this  labour  ;  that  he  had  expended  all  his 
inheritance,  it  is  said  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds ;  that  it  had  broke  n 
his  constitution,  and  left  him  blind  as  well  as  poor.  When  this  invaluable 
Polyglott  was  published,  the  copies  remained  unsold  in  his  hands  ;  for  the 
learned  Castell  had  anticipated  the  curiosity  and  knowledge  of  the  public, 
by  a  full  century.  He  had  so  completely  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stu¬ 
dies,  that  they  had  a  very  remarkable  consequence,  for  he  had  totally 
forgotten  his  own  language,  and  could  scarcely  spell  a  single  word.  This 
appears  in  some  of  his  English  letters,  preserved  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
valuable  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  It  further 
appears,  that  500  of  these  Lexicons,  unsold  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
placed  by  Dr.  Casteli’s  niece  in  a  room  so  little  regarded,  that  scarcely  one 
complete  copy  escaped  the  rats,  and  the  “  whole  load  of  learned  rags  sold 


voured  to  prosecute  his  labours,  till  the  physicians  reported  that  “  his 
health  was  such  as  rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved — -by  the  indiscreet  exertion 
of  his  mind  in  protracted  and  incessant  literary  labours/’  4  About  three 
months  after.  Heron  sunk  under  a  fever,  and  perished  amidst  the  walls  of 
Newgate,  We  are  disgusted  with  this  horrid  state  of  pauperism  :  we  are 
indignant  at  beholding  an  author^  not  a  contemptible  one,  in  this  last  stage 
of  human  wretchedness,  after  early  and  late  studies,  after  having  read  and 
written  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  ! — O  ye  populace  of  scribblers  ! 
before  ye  are  driven  to  a  garret,  and  your  eyes  are  filled  with  constant  tears, 
pause — &c/  V.  I.  p.  224.  The  author  adds,  ‘The  fate  of  Heron  is 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  authors  by  profession  in  the  present  day,  of  men  of 
talents  and  literature,  who  can  never  extricate  themselves  from  a  degrad¬ 
ing  state  of  poverty. It  is  a  consolation  to  Mr.  D’Israeli’s  readers  that 
he  is  very  apt  to  exaggerate.  . 
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ortly  for  seven  pounds.”  The  work,  at  this  moment,  would,  find  purehaseiS 
lit  forty  or  fifty  pounds/ 

We  find  we  have  loitered  so  long  with  our  author  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  his  course,  that  we  must  not  accompany  him  to  the 
end.  When  our  readers  get  tiie  hook,  they  will  excuse  our 
having  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  detained,  from  their  own 
experience  of  its  attractive  and  beguiling  qualities.  It  is  a 
book,  for  which  the  idlest  lounger,  the  most  crabbed  student, 
and  every  individual  of  the  gentle  class  of  reviewers,  will 
equalty  thank  the  author,  while  the  numerous  workmen  who 
are  anxiously  casting  about  for  something  that  will  take>  will 
envy  his  good  fortune. 

The  sections  to  which  we  forbear  to  extend  our  remarks,  are, 
Despair  of  young  Poets;  the  examples,  Pattison  and  Henry  Ca¬ 
rey.— -Miseries  of  the  first  English  Commentator;  (Dr.  Grey,  the 
learned  editor  of  Hudibras).— Life  of  an  Authoress  ;  (Eliza 
Ryves). — Apology  for  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses ,  with  an  Idea 
of  Literary  History. — Literary  Ridicule  ;  chief  example,  Har¬ 
vey,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Spenser.-— Literary  Hatred  y 
example,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart’s  detestable  persecution  of  Dr, 
Henry. — Undue  Severity  of  Criticism  ;  example,  Kenrick. — * 
Voluminous  Author  without  Judgment.  (William  Prynne) — 5 
Genius  and  Erudition,  the  Victims  of  immoderate  Vanity  ;  the 
example,  Toland.— Genius  the  Dupe  of  its  Passions  ;  the  ex¬ 
ample,  Steele. — Literary  Disappointment  disordering  the  In¬ 
tellect;  the  examples,  Leland  and  Collins.— Rewards  of  Orien  - 
tal  Students;  example,  Ockley,  the  historian  of  the  Saracens,— 
Danger  incurred,  by  giving  the  Result  of  Literary  Inquiries; 
the  examples,  Cowel,  Stowe,  Reginald  Scot,  Selden,  and 
Hawkeswonh.— National  Work,  (that  of  De  Lolme,  on  the 
Constitution),  which  could  find  no  patronage.— Miseries  of 
successful  Authors  ;  the  examples,  Hume,  Dryden,  Mickle, 
and  Drayton.— Illusions  of  Writers  in  Verse;  the  chief  ex¬ 
ample,  a  very  striking  one,  and  displayed  at  considerable 
length,  Percival  Stockdale. 

Almost  all  these  sections  will  be  found  entertaining,  and  se¬ 
veral  of  them  ought  to  convey  lessons  of  great  utility  to  san¬ 
guine  literary  aspirants,  and  to  those,  who  fancy,  that  a  little 
genius,  real  or  self-imputed,  will  excuse  the  want  of  morals, 
or  of  common  sense. 

None  of  the  stories  is  adapted  to  excite  a  more  painful  sym¬ 
pathy  than  that  of  Miss  Ryves,  a  woman,  as  it  appears,  of  a 
very  amiable  and  cultivated  mind,  ‘deprived  of  her  birth¬ 
right  by  the  chicanery  of  law,’  (they  are  her  own  words)  and 
turning  to  literature  for  a  subsistence,  after  having,  in  earlier 
and  happier  years, ’applied  herself  to  it  from  taste;  of  indefa- 
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dgable  industry,  but  still  obtaining  such  slender  rewards,  that > 
notwithstanding  the  most  careful  economy,  she  gradually  sunk 
down  in  penury,  hunger,  and  a  broken  spirit,  to  death,  in  the 
deepest  solitude,  in  an  obscure  lodging,  in  the  precincts  of 
London.  The  time  of  her  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was 
only  a  few  years  back. 

There  can,  we  fear,  be  no  comprehensive  and  specific  cure 
for  the  evils  peculiarly  incident  to  authors  as  a  class.  The 
literary  department  will  continue  always  to  be  attempted  by 
numbers  who  must  fail,  and  suffer  all  the  attendant  and  conse¬ 
quent  mortifications,  or  still  heavier  distresses.  But  we  may 
hope,  that  a  book  like  this  may  serve  to  deter  a  few  who  are  in 
danger  of  yielding  to  the  flattering  temptation.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  in  which  the  author  has  greatly  failed  in  his 
duty  as  a  remonstrant  against  the  delusions  that  make  so  many 
unhappy  authors.,— he  does  not  expose,  in  the  abstract,  the 
folly  of  the  passion  for  fame.  He  makes  here  and  there  a  vain 
effusion,  rather  tending  to  cherish  it. 
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Cantabrigiae  ornata;  et  Procancellarii  permissu  edita.  8vo.  pp,  250. 

Price  10s.  6d.  Lunn,  &c. 

^j^HATEVER  may  be  the  collateral  advantages  of  Latin 
verse-making,  the  thing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
modern  can  never  hope  to  do  it  well,— we  venture  to  say, 
not  even  tolerably  well.  Whoever  will  consider,  upon  what 
undefinable,  and  sometimes  almost,  imperceptible  minutiae, 
propriety  of  language  depends,  (to  say  nothing  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  elegance,)  and  will  then  take  the  trouble  of  observ¬ 
ing  now  seldom  it  is  that  a  foreigner,  after  a  long  residence 
in  any  country,  is  able  to  speak  it’s  language  even  with  gram¬ 
matical  correctness,  will  we  think,  be  ready  enough  to  allow, 
that  school  boys  are  not  very  likely  to  rival,  in  the  poetical  ele¬ 
gancies  of  a  dead  language,  its  original  authors.  Idiom  is  a 
thing  so  tender,  and  whose  joints  are  so  delicately  knit  to¬ 
gether,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  gentleness  of  hand  to 
touch  it,  and  not  to  dislocate  all  its  limbs.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  Horace  or  Quinctilian  would  detect,  in  what  have, 
been  esteemed  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  theMusae  Etonenses, 
many  minute  improprieties,  awkward  collocations,  and  de¬ 
partures  from  idiomatical  purity. — It  is  a  great  happiness, 
therefore,  and  this  is  the  only  inference  we  shall  at  present 
draw  from  our  premises,  that  the  Musae  Cantabrigienses  have 
fallen  under  our  examination,  and  not  that  of  Horace  or  Quine* 
tijian. 

Most  of  those  who  will  read  this  article,  are  probably  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  origin  of  the  odes.  By  the  direction  of 
Sir  W.  Browne,  three  gold  medals,  value  five  guineas  each, 
are  annually  given  to  three  under-graduates:  the  first  for 
the  best  Greek  ode,  in  imitation  ot  Sappho  ;  the  second  for 
the  b^st  Latin  ode,  in  imitation  of  Horace;  the  third  for 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams  after  the  manner  of  the 
Anthoiogia  and  Martial.  From  these  odes  and  epigrams, 
which  have  now  been  annually  produced  for  nearly  forty  years, 
we  know  not  wrho  has  made  the  present  selection .  We  wish  that 
some  which  have  been  printed  had  been  omitted,  and  also 
that  the  editor  had  enlarged  his  volume  by  some  of  the  poenis 
from  what  are  vernacularly  called  the  tripos  papers  ;  two  pa- 
person  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  those  who  at¬ 
tain  the  university  honors,  upon  taking  their  degree  of 
bachelor  cf  aits.  Upon  each  of  these  are  two  copies  of 
verse*,  written,  upon  any  subjects,  by  any  two  undergraduates, 
upon  whom  the  proctors  may  think  fit  to  confer  the  honor. 
Some  ot  these  poems,  that  we  have  seen,  are,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  superior  to  any  of  the  ‘  Carolina  numismate  aureo 
ornata’  contained  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Our  first  objection  to  these  odes,  as  indeed  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  modern  Latin  poetry  which  has  fallen  into  our 
hands,  is  their  great  lack  of  any  thing  like  originality  of 
sentiment  or  fancy.  This  arises,  perhaps,  in  a  great^measure, 
from  what  we  mentioned  before,  the  great  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  writing  well  m  a  foreign,  and  stiil  more  in  a 
dead,  language.  So  long  as  the  modern  writer  of  Latin  verses 
keeps  to  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients,  his  errors  he  may 
hope  will  escape  detection.  But  when  he  ventures  upon  his 
own,  every  thing  is  rude,  barbarous  and  without  form.  So 
long  as  he  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  it  is 
puzzling  to  know  whose  foot  left  the  mark;  but,  let  him 
once  venture  out  of  the  path,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  print  of 
the  foot,  to  be  of  mere  modern  tread.  If  the  best  of  these 
odes  should  be  well  translated  into  English,  it  would  be  found 
to  rise  very  little  above  the  level  of  a  magazine  effusion. 
The  misfortune  is  too,  that  the  writers  are  not  content  to 
let  their  thoughts,  whatever  and  whose- soever  they  may  be, 
flow  naturally  on ;  they  must  have  them  here  spouting  in 
an  unnatural  jet,  there  tumbling  in  an  awkward  cascade. 
Almost  every  page  affords  some  interrogation,  or  apostrophe, 
some  Io,  triumphe,  or  some  reduplicated  actum  est.  These 
are  the  artifices  of  low  fancies.  To  this  censure,  however, 
there  are  certainly  several  exceptions. 

Another  evil,  arising  partly  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
above,  and  partly  from  indolence,  is  the  unconscionable  and 
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shameless  thievery  from  the  ancients,  especially  from  Horace. 
Delicate  expressions,  lines,  sentiments, — allare  lawful  plunder. 

- . - c  recentem 

Debitis  spargam  lacryrms  favillam.’  p.  2. 

-<  snt  rti  capiilis 

Eumcnidum  sinuantur  anguesd  p.  6. 

Novis  Alexandrea  supp!ex 
Hospitibus  patefacit  aulam.’  p,  72. 

V  . - - 4  audivifque  mundus 

Hesperiae  sonitum  minx.*  p.  80. 

*  Expers  timorum,  propositi  teoax 
Ad  se  trahentem  cuncca  pecuniam 
Contemnere  audax,  et  secundis 

Temporibus,  dubiisque  rectus /  p.  65. 

‘  Disjecta  non  leni  ruina.  p.  65. 

c  Trspi  yci$  {a,eX<x!v<z$ 
aung  au  Zcoovti  va,7rca,  vroTocr^Et  t 

av9o$’  afAfAE;  S'*  ol  f^syaXot,  cropot  Ha) 

HOtpTEpOt  tXV^pEg 

TCOtTTTEp  CC  XPU<T &  'XEQl'hXKE  M OlCTOi, 

X  a  OsoTTveuirrog  Xotpla,  TrapauTct 
Qolvcopcsg  TTparoVj  avocnoot  ttuv- 

t  e;  ho  that 

heI(jle$  euoovtes  tov  arip/aov  uttvovS  p,  181,  182. 

Ergo  coercet  perpetuus  sopor 
Ducem  Britannum,  cui  placuit  fides 
Sincera,  cui  virtus  secundis 

Temporibus  dubiisque  recta.’  p.  55.' 

After  all  it  is  impossible  to  draw  every  thing  from  Horace  and 
Virgil  ;  and  expressions  are  sometimes  introduced  here, 
the  use  of  which,  we  are  afraid,  Horace  and  Virgil  hardly 
sanction.  For  instance; 

4 - — - doca,  cons  da 

Quacunque  maj estate  tristes 

Relligio  sibi  sacrat  umbras.’  p.  5. 

We  hear  of  conscious  virtue  among  the  ancients  ;  but  we 
fear  that  this  will  hardly  warrant  the  expression  in  the  text* 
Again :  .  , 

4  Utcunque,  prisci  nominis  immemor 
Fati  severam  passa  gemas  ma  <um?  p.  8. 

4  Cum  nicest  a  dirum  exhorruit  im fie  turn 
Doctrinal  p.  12. 

4  Ut  cinctus  Arcturus  procellis 
Oceano  ruit  sestuoso 
Pragnans  ruinis  !  Occidit,  occidit 
Heu  l  Gallic  ana  terror  Erinnijos  !  p.  71. 
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— — *  raptos  marmoris  Haffnia 

Fasces  redonavit  priori 

Et  vetitum  domino  Tridentem. 

Post,  cum  Tonantis  Fama  Britannici 
Nomen  per  asquor  yexerat  lndicum/  p.  73. 

Virgil,  indeed,  uses  4  marmor’  fi*r  the  sea,  but  it  is  with 
such  an  epithet,  and  in  such  a  connection,  as  plainly  denote 
his  meaning. 

The  whole  ode,  indeed,  from  which  the  last  two  quotations 
are  taken  is  a  very  noisy,  vulgar,  and  unclassical  performance. 

The  metre,  again,  is  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  rules 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Horace.  Some  of  these  rules 
are  laid  down  in  the  preface  to  this  book.  Let  us  see  how 
the  preface  and  the  performances  agree. 

4  In  tertio  autem  versu,  qualiscunque  sit  rythmi  specie*,  tetrasyllabum 
in  initio  nukquam  reperitur.  Res  eadem  est,  si  in  Creticum  et  syllabam 
dissolvitur,  una  tantiim  excepta,  et  ea  in  brevissimo  Horatii  carmine, 
invenitur : 

4  Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  piectro/  p.  ix. 

4  Non  luridi  fulgore  manes/  p.  31 

4  Non  audeat  sperare  musa/  p.  34. 

In  the  ode  by  Tweddel,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  volume, 
these  occur. 

4  Nec  credulas  gentes  fefeflit/  p.  36. 

4  Bataviae  non  vocis  expers/  p.  37. 

4  Agrestium  et  Isetas  ruenti/  p.  37. 

4  Non  Indico  qui  stridet  arcu/  p.  39. 

4  Per  dirutas  jam  saevit  urbes/  p.  39. 

4  Et  criminis  vincfex  et  idem/  p.  40. 

4  Tecum  occidet  divina  virtus/  p.  41. 

In  the  ode  by  Lonsdale,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  the  same  rule 
is  seven  times  infringed,  and  in  one  by  Drury,  eight. 

Again  : 

4  Rarissime  duobus  dissyllabis,  ter  tantum  apud  Horatium  tetrasyllabo 
versus  desinit/  p.  viii. 

The  following  lines  are  all  from  a  single  ode. 

4  Rerum  Jehovah  conditorem/  p.  15. 

4  Ultraque  mundi  puriores/  p.  18.. 

4  Mentemque  pennas  impotentem/  p.  19. 

4  Qua  lege  ccelum  pendulique/  p.  19. 

4  Quae  tanta  plausus  murmura  aureis/  p.  20. 

In  another  ode  we  meet  with  the  following  lines. 

*  Argenteae  testitudinis  impulit/  p.  5. 
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*  Qui  leniterdulcedine  profluunt.’  p.  6. 

1  Insania  .*  quandoque  tu^lluItuans.,  p.  7. 
f  Nunc  assidens  infantibus  angitur/  p.  7, 

‘  Ingentium  formidine  nominum.’  p.  8. 

Enough'  of  these  petty  faults.  We  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  classical  readers  a  few  of  the  elegancies  of  the  volume. 
And  we  regret  that  the  odes  are  all  too  long  for  us  to  give  any 
one  entire,  without  precluding  ourselves  from  making  any 
extracts  elsewhere.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  so  short 
as  the  longest  of  Horace, 

From  T vveddell’s  Batavia  Rediviva. 

*  An  ilie  divini  halitus  astheris, 

Anhela  vitae  vis,  abit  in  putrem 

Glebam,  neque  antiques  renata 
Sentit  adhuc  meminitye  amores  ? 

An  feriatis  Manibus  Elys! 

Inter  virentes  est  siluas  domus,  * 

Nec  credulas  gentes  fefellit 
Ludibrio  Mahumeda  vano, 

Sed  quisque  festis  uvidus  in  rosis 
Producta  blandae  Virginia  cscula 
Eibat,  neque  humanae  querelae 

Sollicita  hibit  aure  murmur  ?  p.  36. 

*  Sopita  flamma  est,  quam  gremio  in  tuo 
Nutrix  aiebas,  Gallia,  dissidi ; 

Hac  missa  tempestas  ab  ora 
Terruit  Oceani  nepotes. 

Sed  cur  Britannorum  socias  manits 
Ciere  vis  in  bella  ?  patent  viae 
Plures  ad  Orcum  ;  nec  Britanni 
Fcemineos  agimus  triumphos, 

Tuum  decorat  casside  gratior  * 

Superba  mollem  t^nia  militem* 

Ah  !  membra  ne  ferro  fatiges 
Apta  magis  lepidae  chorese. 

Inter  puellas  ludere  doctior, 

Et,  cuique  vestis  quae  mage  rideat, 

Suadere,  ne  lusu  protervo 

Praelia  pulverulenta  mutes.*  p.  38,  39 

From  Lonsdale’s,  £  on  the  death  of  Pitt.’ 

‘  O  si  liceret  grata  dolentibus 
Haurire  Lethes  flumina  !  cur  sonat 
Lugubre  plectrum  ?  cur  relictis, 

Musa,  jocis,  hilarique  ludo, 

Tristem  jubetur  ducere  naeniam 
Invita  ?  jam  jam  corde  sub  intimo 
Curae  soporatae  resurgunt, 

Et  positus  renovatur  angor. 
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Ergo,  Britanniim  maxirae,  te  quoque 
Lethi  perendt  dura  necessitas  ? 

Ergo  sepulcrali  sub  urn5, 

Noster  honos,  coJumenque,  dormis  ? 

Quis  nunc,  per  aequor  rupibus  asperum, 

Rerumque  fluctus,  et  vada  turbida, 

Quis  imperi  clavum  tenebit, 

Et  laceram  reget  arte  navem  V  p,  64,  65. 

*  Vale,  Britannum  gloria  ;  dum  tuae 
Nutrix  juventae  Granta  pio  gerait 

Dolore  sublatum,  et  verendos 
Phidiapa  sacrat  arte  vultus. 

Noster  fuisti,  cum  jubar  extulit 
Mens  dia  primum  ;  noster  adhuc  eris, 

Dulcesque,  quas  vivens  amasti, 

Effigie  decorabis  umbras. 

Ergo  omnis  ibit  marmor  ad  inclytum 
Futura  pubes,  perque  tuum  caput 
Jurabit  in  pulchros  labores, 

Et  patriae  studium  salutis/  p.  69. 

From  Law’s  ‘  Finibus  expulsum  patriis.’ 

*  At  rex  Britannae  navis  in  ardua 
Puppi  residens,  trans  marls  aequora 

Torquet  laborantes  ocelios, 

Triste  memor  patrise  ;  recedens 
Respectat  urbis  culmen,  et  hostium 
Castra  a  remotis  pendula  mondum 
Jugis,  inauratumque  littus 
Occidui  radiis  died 
Istas  resurgens  eras  iterum  dies 
lllustret  oras  ;  rex  procul  exulans 
Nec  regna,  nec  gentem  re  vis  at, 

Nec  patrio  jaceat  sepulcro.*  p,  81. 

The  opening  of  Tweddeil’s  c  Juvenum  Curas,’  is 
nentiy  beautiful. 

XAIPE  fjLo),  X°ui >  cwQi,  vsavig  apex, 

7roo(pvpouv  yi(3yis  yavoq,  ug  bs'Koiix  av 
crag  $pE7T£iv  alsv  xopu<pcx,g,  rod’  ei  tm 

fAOpCTl/XOV  El\ f. 

i^otVEi  yap  ttXclo-Iov  iA cfovd  teu 

xa)  XQbvog  toi  yuxx^cx,  jS i@av,  k<xl  bupu>$ 

o'jTTra.TEcra-i  TspTrvoc  AaAwv,  TloQog  te 

6o/jlov  lavdelg' 

Xoo  TeXws  <PiXe7  a,  o  xEpsmri  TrXeupa 
erxcbv  fxoyig  TTXricri,  craepsg  r  avoligatr 
rig  tppuvog  xteWpov  <te  t  ’Ea Trig, 

QavTtxaiixg  TCoug. 
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Again  : 


adv  crTZ<psi  Trdpwfaa,  'Sous  zhafigbr 
Touvap,  'Y yziag  Kcc<rtg,  zvvux^aV 
*’Y TTVOg  £V  A#%V<%*  XaplTCOV  $%OZl  T IV 

d<77TZTog  i\ij. 

£>S  re  (TOO  (jUfJLYlTlXOV  QV,  CT^E  KOtTfJLEl 

slap,  cmpoGivia  ()’,  (log  ororbcrfai 
K VTTpifag)  %££J  TTpOTTCCpetfa  fibXTTCOV 

ZK  pofazVTUV. 

TTcog  era,  <pl\rpa  yJjpia,  [xuplouriv 
ifizpco  &z\z<r<Ti  dapzlg,  (ppacrai/a  av ; 
ouk  zym  clog  r £’  rt  yap  ;  7rz<pzvyz 

■^a^og  apiQ^ov.  p.  108, 

fxa^anav  oovracro-z  xapav,  t Ig  txvog*, 

QyiXvttovv,  crrpaepzv  Trot  ekeItz  kocxeTp, 
cog  id  ,  ou  (Azfxrivzv  idcov ,  or  zv  ycx. 

rav  fiaaiv  dflfdv, 
iyy z’Xa^afa  Ifxspozv,  nporzirai 
Xpoaza  vujutpn ;  tote  r  zTTToaGn 
t co  vzavico  rax  spaTvhov  nvjp’ 

Xeipcc  7rid?Ei 

%zip'  crayyvzutra  (ppavag  ’Atypofanoi 
Gzxigzv  rifidberag’  Hpafaav  (plxov  rs, 
huti  /*aAAov  yi  fiixov,  dfafj*aig  e- 

£zu<;zv  dvaytioug.. 

(AlKKUhOg  ydp  (MHKUXOV  OUTl  t paopca 
Ia  %zpa'v  i'vcriv  o  to|ot>k  vraTg’ 
a(p6r$pa  r z  crGzvzi  vzapov  to  Qrjxw 

y  t  /  %  **  * 

a,  poo  Z7ri7TV0i<T‘ 

d  ’ [Accpvy(Aa  %s/a zog'  d  $s  t  oacrcov 
zvctko7TO)v  (paitipov  crzXag.  zuha(2ou  to, 

CO  VBOg,  Xztpdv  QhETZipaV'  svfav 

yap  TTQTftog  dvGzT.  p.  111,112. 


The  following  description  of  the  spring- by  Mr.  Blotnfield 
is  pretty. 

ITOIKIAEIMON,  zueppoauvag  ti Gdva 
fxarzp  dv9z/AMv’'Eap,  aoTi  xa^P£’ 

X°d$E  f^or  TooTrog  fa wzi  cruvafaiv 

ndcra  orzp)  p£$<yv. 

Xzl/uaTog  A uypov  vzCpog  cog  (TKzd'acrcrag, 
t oofAOV  cog  QzXyzig  he ap'  av  fa  zyzppzig 
ccXrzuv  Tav  upfucoviav,  Qvtng  fa  a- 

7<xAA£t««  a(3a. 
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t eu  yap  wrap,  $avTa<rtag  o/j,ai/xuv, 

'Adova,  TeXu;  te  xpoTsuvT  EXa<ppo7$ 

Troaaiv  ol^oig,  pcEidtocov  dd'aysT 

TCH  (p'lXO;  ETfXOC. 

(jloixQockuv  TrpoTrap  Xaplruv,  TldOog  te 
xcoTiXa  (ppdirdu v  @XE<pdpcp'  pod'cv  te 
a  @XE7rot<T}  a$a$  Traps^po;,  (piXs7  erov 

a/map  Yysla.  p.  177. 

Of  the  epigrams,  we  are  most  pleased  with  those  in  the 
manner  of  Catullus. 


In  Ventriloquum. 

Salve  !  magna  tui  Britanniaeque, 

Salve  !  gloria  temporum  tuorum  ! 

Qualis  nemo  fuit,  nec  est,  eritve 
Posthac.  O  utinam  repente  voces 
Sint  centum  mihi,  sint  et  ora  centum,  ut 
Te,  tui  similis  poeta  laudem  ! 

Audin’  ?  nunc  hominemve,  fceminamve, 
Juxta,  nunc  procul  et  remotiores, 

Hac  iliac,  puerumve  ineptientem 
Credas  multa  loqui,  simul  diserta 
Ac  vox  parturiet  sonos  in  alvo. 

Atqui  nil  tremit  os  loquentis;  atqui 
Nil  motumest  labium.  Quid  ergo  ?  Fallor  ; 
An  verum  est  ?  loqueris,  tacesve  ?  certe 
Et  nusquam  tua  vox  et  est  ubique.  p.  213, 

c  Bellas  homo  Academicus . 

*  Qui  mores,  habitus,  scientiaeque 
Belli  sint  Academici,  requiris. 

Sit  nec  iilepidus,  nec  invenustus, 

Politus  satis,  elegansque  cultu; 

Doctus  psallere,  vel  levi  choreae 
Saltu  membra  movere  delicata : 

Nec  Musaruni  adeo  infrequens  Sacerdos, 

Quin  laudet  numeris,  nec  inficetis, 

Parpebram  Cinarae,  aut  Chloes  catellum. 

Et  linguas  sciat,  et  legat  poetas, 

Et  molles  Italos,  levesque  Gallos. 

Vos  Graecos  legite,  exoleta  turba, 

Queis  doctis  placet  esse,  vel  videri  ! 

Sic  plaudens  sibi  ceterosque  temnens 
Magnum  semper  agat  nihil,  Vacunae: 
Merarwnque  cliens  ineptiarum.  p.  208, 
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Those  in  the  short  and  pointed  manner  of  Martial  are  not 
so  good. 

*  Stans  pede  in  nno. 

IN  STATUAM  MERCURII. 

Sum  tibi  Mercurius.  Quseris  cur  sto  pede  in  uno  ? 

Scilicet  hoc  hodie  contigit  esse  lucrum,  p.  2.10* 

We  add  two  Greek  epigrams, 

TVt epov  OTpOTEpOV. 

’HN  o9*  x[Xi\MTr\pEg  ett  ’AX<pElOlO  pEsdptp 
’AvtithxXcus  k[xtxxov$  ap/xxciv  wioxor 
7C'i[X<pX  $pO  (XOg  TETXVUCTTQ'  TO  dp  vIkyiS  yXUHU  Kill 
dslv  dcOfxxivovTcov  cttvQe  dvrj-^s  v-'wy. 
og  y  etux  varrtptuv  Tig  d/xrixavog,  tag  ol  lororot 

WOM  EKCCfAOV,  ^a^OTTOUV  tiltppQV  EpEtJCQfXEYOl, 

2)g  (xdxdp  e1,  Tig  E<p»  B oiaTtog,  ri  (x<x\a  vik» 
xeTvog,  ov  ug  t ax^g  won? a  m<pivy  dyl^n.* 1  p. 


223. 


Xp*  aiyay,  ri  KpEiccovx  ciyUg  htytiv. 


TP  OS,  iwv  dyhucrorog,  hi  Tpiodotcn  xuQyitcu 

TTTUXEVMV,  tTTTolviiV  XlCCO/XEVOg  ftlQTOV, 

ynpdt.Eog,  TrohtexpOTctpog,  xx)  x^p £  WFTa^ii 

$<ZHpVOEig - hETTTQV  TTUg  WOT,  uQtoVOg  ECOV, 

frcopov  xttxiteTtxi  ; — Md'ha.  3$  TriSxvcorEpx  xslvu, 

il  cto [xx  ciydrai,  x*lP>  Tp'lX£$>  o/x/xx  TuaAff,  p.  224. 
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Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Newhaven,  1810.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  216. 

#T'HE  diffusion  of  science  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  can  never 

1  be  indifferent  to  a  mind  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
While  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature  would  fix  the  sad 
gulphs  of  national  animosity  between  different  branches  of  the 
great  family  of  man,  this  desire  after  realities,  independent  on 
opinion  or  interest,  still  unites  them  together,  in  bonds  which 
even  politics  and  avarice  cannot  sever.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  the  power  of  the  combining  force  is  always  commensurate 
to  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  source  of  truth,  whose  streams  roll  with 
such  exuberant  bounty,  as,  on  comparison,  to  diminish  every 
other  fountain  almost  to  insignificance.  Yet.  however  insig¬ 
nificant  they  may  be,  it  is  still  greatly  desirable  that  they 
should  be  tributaries,  tending  to  the  same  point,  and  taught 
to  flow  in  the  same  channel.  Insulated  truths,  like  stagnant 
waters,  often  spread  contagion  rather  than  promote  fertility  ; 
while  the  harmony  of  truth,  and  its  consistency  with  itself. 
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will  ultimately  render  every  fact,  if  left  to  its  own  free  opera¬ 
tion,  subservient  to  the  strengthening  and  establishment  of  the 
whole. 

These  thoughts  have  not  been  forced  upon  us,  either  by 
the  magnitude  or  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  present  work.  For 
though  the  title,  ‘Memoirs  of  an  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,’  may  appear  somewhat  imposing,  yet  a  slight  scru¬ 
tiny  will  sufficiently  evince  that  Connecticut  can  follow  Paris 
or  London  but  at  a  very  humble  distance.  W e  introduce  the 
book  to  our  readers,  as  a  proof  that  science  is  increasing  the 
number  of  her  followers  even  in  the  secondary  provinces  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  partial  specimen  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  pursuits. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  the  project  of  combining  the 
efforts  of  literary  men  in  Connecticut,  was  suggested  as  early  as 
the  year  1799,  and  an  act  obtained  from  the  legislature,,  in¬ 
corporating  the  members.  The  number,  which  is  restricted  by 
the  act  to  less  than  two  hundred  and  above  forty,  residing  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  amounts  at  present  to  105.  In  the 
present  publication,  the  names  of  ten  authors  appear,  who 
have  contributed  seventeen  papers,  very  unequal  in  length, 
and  we  may  add,  in  merit  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
that  after  excluding  the  account  of  the  Weston  Meteor,  which 
has  appeared  already  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  more  than  one  half  of  the  remainder 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  jun.  We  shall  notice 
the  papers  m  their  order. 


I.  A  Dissertation  on  the  supposed  Change  in  the  Temperature 
of  Winter,  By  N.  Webster,  jun. 

The  learned  author  labours  with  much  ingenuity  and  pa¬ 
tient  research  to  refute  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  winters  of  northern  climates  have  become  mate¬ 
rially  milder.  He  particularly  directs  his  argument  against 
the  assertions  of  Dr.  Williams,  advanced  in  his  History 
of  Vermont,  in  which  the  change  is  represented  as  having 
been  very  perceptible  since  the  period  when  that  taste  was 
first  settled.  Historians  and  poets  are  in  general  apt  to 
seize  and  transmit  to  posterity  those  events  only  that  are  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  so  that  our  hopes  to  discover  from  their  accounts 
the  ordinary  course  of  seasons,  and  the  usual  phenomena  of 
different  climates,  will  generally  he  disappointed.  On  this 
account,  we  may  generally  assume,  that  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  which  they  rec  ord  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  attracted  their  notice.  Somewhat 
may  be  gained  by  inference,  but  of  much  too  vague  a  nature 
ip  warrant  the  deduction  of  any  positive  conclusions. 
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Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  thermometer,  we  !uul  no 
means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  different  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  a  conviction  ot  the  impracticability 
of  such  a  comparison,  co-operating  with  other  causes,  pre¬ 
vented  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  from  being  paid 
to  the  subject.  One  sure  method  of  judging  of  the  state  of 
different  climates,  at  remote  periods,  however  remains,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Webster  has  not  failed  to  pay  doe  attention. 
Where  the  vegetable  produce  of  a  country  is  ascertained,  we 
as;e  enabled  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  its.  climate. 

*  The  most  positive  evidence  which  can  possibly  exist  to  prove  that  the 
climate  of  Palestine  has  not  suffered  any  increase  of  heat,  for  more  than 
3000  years,  is  the  production  of  certain  fruits  in  the  days  of  David,  which 
will  not  thrive  in  any  but  mild,  warm  countries  ;  as  pomgranates,  olives 
and  figs  The  trees  producing  these  fruits  are  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  name  the  instances.  They  were  in 
juaea,  in  the  .time  of  Moses,  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  for  the  spies 
sent  to  explore  the  country,  returned  with  pomgranates  and  figs/  p.  7. 

‘  The  palm-tree  furnishes,  also,  a  most  clear  and  incontestable  proof 
of  the  same  fact.  This  tree  will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  says  Pliny,  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Spain,  but  the  dates  have  not  the  fine  flavour  of  those 
which  are  produced  in  Judea.  In  Europe,  for  instance  in  Italy,  they  are 
barren,  in  Africa  they  come  to  perfection,  but  soon  perish.  <(  Judea  is 
particularly  renowned  for  palm-trees  or  dates.” — Lib.  xiii,  Ca.  4i. 

‘  These  trees  were  not  introduced  and  cultivated  first  in  Judea  by  the 
Jews.  The  Israelites,  when  they  migrated  from  Egypt,  found  palm- 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  plains  of  'Moab,  in  all 
their  glory.  Jericho  is  called  the  city  of  palm-trees — Deut.  xxxiv.  3. 
and  the  word  itself,  in  the  Ethiopic,  signifies  a  palm-tree/  p»  8. 


4  The  real  temperature  of  Italy  is  ascertained  precisely  by  the  olive  and 
other  plants,  that  we  know  will  not  bear  severe  frost,  and  will  not  thrive 
and  come  to  perfection,  but  in  warm  climates. 

‘  1'he  olive-tree  has  been  known  in  Greece  from  time  immemorial.— 
See  Theophrast’s  History  of  Plants,  Lib.  iv.  and  v.  and  notes.  At  what 
time  it  was  introduced  into  Italy  is  not  recorded.  Fenestella,  says 
Pliny,  relates  that  in  the  age  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  olive  was  not 
known  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Africa.  It  was,  however,  cultivated  in  ail 
parts  of  Italy,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  long  before  the  Christian  era/ 
p.  15.  16. 

«  Pliny  expressly  mentions  a  species  of  the  olive  which  thrived  in  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps.  Strabo  says,  the  olive  will  not  produce  fruit,  to  the 
north  of  the  Cevennes,  It  is  remarkable  that  the  limits  of  the  olive 
region,  here  designated,  are  precisely  those  to  which  that  tree  is  now 
confined.  The  line,  beyond  which  olives  will  not  produce  fruit,  as 
marked  by  Arthur  Young,  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Rousillon, 
in  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  thence  runs  north-east,  through  Languedoc, 
to  the  southward  of  the  Cevennes,  crosses  the  Rhone  at  Montelimart,  and 
pursues  its  direction,  near  Grenoble,  towards  Savoy,  where  it  terminates, 
VOL.  IX.  k 
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Olives  grow  and  mature  there  precisely  within  the  limits  marked  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  a  league  further  north  than 
they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.*  p.  23,  24. 

In  refuting  Buffon’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  mitigation  of 
cold  in  Europe,  that  the  rein-deer  has  been  compelled  to 
migrate  to  the  northern  extremity  of  our  continent,  Mr.  Web- 
3ter  alledges  the  destruction  of  the  extensive  forests,  as  a 
cause  ;  asserting,  that  “  we  might  as  well  expect  a  fish  to  live 
in  air,  as  the  rane  in  a  country  destitute  of  wood,  and  fre¬ 
quented  by  man.”  Increase  of  population,  and  extended 
agriculture,  have  most  probably  had  their  share  in  banishing 
this  animal  ;  but  it  occurs  in  Greenland,  where  there  is  no 
wood,  which  sufficient!)?  proves  that  Mr.  Webster  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  forests  are  indispensable  to  its  existence.  The 
remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  American  States,  appear  con¬ 
clusive  in  favour  of  Mr.  Webster’s  hypothesis,  and  will  be 
valuable  to  future  investigators  of  this  subject. 

II.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Production  of  Vapour ,  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  some  curious  phenomena  that  attend  its 
ascent.  By  Fdizur  Wright. 

In  this  paper  the  author  seems  rather  desirous  of  giving  his 
less  informed  countrymen  some  correct  ideas  upon  the  nature 
of  vapour,  than  of  penetrating  profoundly  into  the  subject. 
In  our  own  country  it  would  be  esteemed  superfluous,  and  in 
some  passages  incorrect. 

III.  An  account  of  the  Whitten  Plaster. 

The  term  plaster  is  given  to  this  mineral,  from  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  manure  in  the  manner  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of 
Paris.  If  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  communicated  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  society,  be  in  any  degree  correct,  it  will  be  thought 
a  singular  production. 

*  From  the  slight  attempts  I  have  made  to  decompose  it,  I  am  satisfied 
it  is  composed  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  no  small  proportion,  plumbago ,  and 
siliceous  earth.  Plumbago,  in  a  simple  state,  is  frequently  found  in  the 
interstices  of  the  quarry."  p.  81. 

IV.  Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Town  of  Newhaven.  By 
Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society  has  been  to 
collect  for  publication,  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  that  they  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  every 
town  in  the  state,  containing  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  arranged 
under  thirty-two  distinct  heads,  requesting  answers.  The  pre¬ 
sent  paper  is  in  answer  to  the  fifth  of  these  questions.  We 
present  our  readers  with  a  compressed  abstract  of  the  observed 
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facts.  They  seem  toi  have  been  studied  without  prejudice,  and 
recorded  without  affectation,  and  are  consequently,  though 
local,  of  importance. 

*  The  city  of  New-Haven  stands  on  the  southern  part  of  an  extensive 
plain,  bounded  on  all  sides,  excepting  the  south  and  south-west,  by  a 
circular  range  of  elevated  ground,  rising,  in  most  places,  into  high  hills, 
and  in  two  instances,  into  mountains  of  considerable  altitude.  The  mean 
diameter  of  this  plain  probably  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half,  or,  at 
most,  three  miles  Two  rivulets  wash  the  boundaries  of  the  plain,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  hills  ;  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west, 
and  terminate  in  arms  of  the  sea,  flowing  into  the  harbour.  The  in¬ 
equalities  of  its  surface  are  no  where  so  great,  as  to  militate  seriously  against 
the  idea  that  it  is  principally  an  alluvial  country.  The  soil  of  this  plain 
seems  to  have  been  origina'ly,  viz.  before  it  was  improved  by  European 
cultivation,  little  more  than  a  stratum  of  reddish  sand,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  vegetable  mould,  arising  from  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  such  vegetables  as  it  was  able  to  produce  ;  and,  even  to  this  day,  we 
find  it  marked  by  the  same  character,  in  those  places  where  it  has  not 
been  improved  by  art.  If  we  penetrate  into  the  ground,  the  mass  of 
materials  is  all  stratified,  and  the  strata  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
size  of  the  individual  masses  which,  compose  the  different  gravelly  beds** 
p.  83, —86. 

(  When  we  come  to  examine  the  heights  which  encircle  the  plain,  we 
find  indications  of  a  very  ancient,  if  not  of  a  primitive  country.  On  the 
cast,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  rises  a  perpendicular  front  of  rock,  about 
450  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  one  of  the  rivers  formerly  alluded 
to  in  describing  the  plain.  This  eminence  presents  to  the  eye  a  range  of 
rude  and  irregular  columns.  The  most  common  figures  observed  here 
are  the  triangular,  the  five  and  six-sided  prism,  the  parallelopipedon,  and 
the  rhomboidal  prism.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
species  of  rock  to  be  what  is  called  whin  stone  in  Scotland,  trap,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  and  basalt  in  some  countries.’  p.  87>  88. 

*■  South-east  of  the  rock  which  we  have  been  considering,  are  two 
eminences,  lying  in  the  same  chain  or  ridge  with  the  east  rock  itself. — 
Thefirst  of  these  is  compact  whin-stone,  and  the  faces  of  the  stone  are 
remarkably  regular  in  their  fractures,  presenting  frequently  the  rhomboidal 
prism.  On  the  front  of  the  other  eminence,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
from  its  base  to  the  top,  and  on  that  part  which  inclines  towards  the  east- 
rock,  we  discover  a  bed  of  sand  stone,  having  large  and  distinct  masses 
of  quartz  imbedded  in  it.  The  strata  are  inclined  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
apparently  sustain  the  bed  of  granite  whin  which  forms  the  mass  of  the 
eminence  itself.  The  materials  which  compose  this  eminence,  are  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  those  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  They  present 
very  distinct  crystals  of  felspar  and  quarz  in  abundance  ;  but  mica,  the 
other  ingredient  of  granite,  is  wanting,  and  we  find  little  or  no  horn¬ 
blende,  so  common  in  the  contiguous  whinstone  mountain.  Leaving 
the  east  mountain  and  its  dependencies,  we  come  next  to  that  chain  of 
high  ground,  which  passes  immediately  west  of  and  parallel  to,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  turnpike  road,  and  terminates  near  the  new  burying  ground.  The 
feasis  of  the  hill  appears  to  be  a  very  coarse-grained  and  triable  red  sand’ 
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stone.  Upon  its  surface,  lie  here  and  there,  fragments  of  granite,  in 
many  of  which  the  feldspar  is  undergoing  dec  omposition  and  becoming 
porcelain  clay.  The  Pine  rock,  lying  north-west  of  the  Beaver  ponds, 
and  east  of  the  west  rock,  is  a  mass  of  whin- stone,  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  in  fracture,  grain,  and  colour,  from  that  of  the  east  mountain.  It 
contains,  however,  veins  of  Prehnite,  in  radiated  crystals,  and  tremolite, 
crystalized  in  diverging  lines,  grouped  together,  like  radii  of  a  circle.  * 
p.  91,  92. 

‘  The  mountain  called  the  West  rock,  which  occurs  next  in  our  circuit, 
is  a  grand  basaltic  ridge,  where  the  columns  are  more  lofty,  the  prismatic 
form  is  more  distinct,  and  the  mass  of  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  cliffs,  is  more  considerable  than  at  the  East  rock.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  a  bed  of  sand-stone ;  that  the  Pine  rock  has  such  a  basis  is  also 
evident  to  the  eye,  for  the  strata  are  distinctly  visible  at  one  end  of  the 
eminence,  where  they  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  rains/  p.  93. 

‘  From  the  West  rock,  the  hills  assume  only  a  very  moderate  elevation. 
Frequent  masses  of  granite,  whin-stone,  quarz,  and  sand-stone,  accom¬ 
pany  us  along  through  Westfield,  till  we  arrive  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  Derby  turnpike,  when  a  new  species  of  stone  presents  itself,  and 
very  soon  becomes  the  predominant  stone  of  the  country.  Its  colour  is 
bluish,  inclining  to  white  ;  its  fracture  hackly ;  its  hardness  is  such  that 
it  may  be  scratched  even  by  the  nail.  Its  structure  is  schistose ;  the 
laminse  are  often  variously  contorted,  and  frequently  striated,  with  laminae 
of  quarz,  and  sometimes  of  mica.  In  passing  over  the  hills  which  lie 
between  the  Derby  turnpike,  and  those  heights  which  overlook  White¬ 
haven,  about  midway  between  the  Stratford  road  and  the  Sound,  this 
magnesian  schistus  is  predominant,  and  from  the  heights  just  now  men¬ 
tioned,  to  where  they  terminate  in  the  flat  ground,  adjacent  to  the  shore, 
we  find  nothing  but  immense  strata  of  the  same,  /ising  every  where  to 
view,  and  discovering,  wherever  the  road,  a  water  channel,  or  a  side 
hill,  gives  a  view  of  the  strata,  an  unvarying  inclination  to  the  west  and 
north,  forming  an  angle  of  perhaps  thirty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon/ 
p.  9.5,  96, 

V.  Number  of  Deaths  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York , 
from  1786  to  1795,  inclusive.  Communicated  by  Noah 

Webster,  Esq. 

The  value  of  this  paper  is  much  diminished  by  the  want  of 
data  to  compare  the  number  of  deaths  with  that  or  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  the  aggregate  population  ;  but  these  we  apprehend 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  in  America.  The  most 
striking  result  which  we  collect  from  the  table  is,  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  infants  under  two  years  of  age,  in  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October;  above  900  having 
died  in  ten  years  in  these  four  months,  while  in  the  remaining 
eight  the  number  amounted  to  little  more  than  400. 

VI.  Account  of  the  American  Cantharisy  or  Meloe  America.-*— 

Communicated  by  Dr.  Nath.  Dwight* 

This  insect,  which  resembles  the  officinal  Cantharis,  gr 
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Meloe  vessicatorius,  except  in  colour,  is  abundant  upon  the 
potato  plant,  and  appears  to  have  medicinal  properties  simi- 
iar  to  the  European  species,  for  which  it  might  probably  be 
substituted,  with  advantage  to  the  potato  crops,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  patient.  „  ‘ 

VII.  A  Calculation  of  the  Orbit,  cf  the  Comet  which  lately  ap* 
peared ;  together  with  some  general  Observations  on  Comets . 
By  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  Surveyor-General  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  and 
the  summary  method  pursued  in  the  calculation,  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  find  in 
the  results  on  comparing  them  with  those  given  by  Olbers  in 
the  Journal  de  Physique.  He  took  three  equi-distant  obser¬ 
vations,  and  probably  employed  some  such  tentative  method  as 
that  of  Boscovich,  given  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Vince’s  Astronomy. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the  best 
general  method  of  determining  the  orbits  of  comets,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  by  Laplace  given  in  the  3d 
vol.  of  Riot’s  Physical  Astronomy  :  it  was  also  published  about 
two  years  ago,  in  Tilloch’s  Philosophical  Magazine. 

VIII.  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  By  Colonel  Jared  Mans¬ 

field.  •  > 

The  writer’s  aim  appears  to  have  been,  to  shew,  by  means 
df  a  plain  and  intelligible  algebraic  formula,  ‘  the  necessary 
connection  and  dependence,  between  the  measures  of  degrees, 
in  different  latitudes,  and  the  proportion  of  its  axis  and  equa¬ 
torial  diameter.’  He  does  not  seem,  however,  fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  practice  of  this  great  pro¬ 
blem  ;  nor  to  be  aware  that  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  spheroid  are  more  accurately  determined  from  astro¬ 
nomical  considerations,  than  from  actual  admeasurement. 

IX.  Observations  on  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube ,  and  the  Tri- 

section  of  an  Angle.  By  Col.  Jared  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Winthorp  had  published  two  papers  on  these  interesting 
problems  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  in  the  present  paper  Col.  Mansfield  shews 
that  he  lias  failed  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  first  by  plane  geo¬ 
metry  ;  and  that  the  c  trisecting  curve1  in  his  solution  of  the 
latter,  is  no  other  than  the  hyperbola  For  similar  solutions  of 
this  problem  by  means  of  the  hyperbola  we  refer  the  Colonel 
to  Rob.  Simson’s  Sect.  Conic.  2d  Edit.  Appendix,  Prop.  2, 
and  to  Hutton’s  Mathem.  III.  p.  216.  Of  this  latter  work  a 
Dew  edition  has  been  just  published  at  New- York. 
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X.  A  Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Rain  which  faVs  on  differ¬ 

ent  Days  of  the  Moon .  By  Prof  Jeremiah  Day, 

From  these  observations,  continued  during  48  lunations,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  appears  to  have  fallen  at  the  quarters, 
and  the  least  at  new  moon  ;  to  deduce  any  established  principle 
would  require  far  more  numerous  observations  in  remote  situ¬ 
ations* 

XI.  Description  of  an  Air  Pump,  Invented  by  Elizur 

Wright,  Esq 

XII.  A  Brief  Account  of  a  Trial  at  Law,  in  which  the  influence 

of  Water  raised  by  a  Mill  Dam ,  on  the  Health  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  neighbourhood ,  was  considered .  By  the  Hon. 

David  Daggett,  Esq. 

Joseph  Ruggles,  the  plaintiff,  complained  that  Elijah  Bard- 
man  and  others,  the  defendants,  destroyed  part  of  his  mill  dam 
on  Housatonic  River.  Elijah  declared  that  New  Milford  was 
depopulated  by  a  bilious  remitting  fever  in  consequence  of 
Joseph’s  raising  the  dam.  The  medical  gentlemen  were  of 
opinion  that  fevers  are  occasioned  by  effluvia.  Ruggles  con¬ 
tended  that  people  died  before  he  raised  his  dam,  as  well  as 
since.  The  Court  gave  a  verdict  in  Joseph’s  favour,  and  left 
the  Housatonic  mill  dam  and  the  New-Milford  bilious  fever  as 
they  found  them. 

XIII.  On  the  Decomposition  of  White  Lead  Paint.  By  Noah 

Webster,  jun. 

XIV.  An  Observation  of  the  Auroral  appearance  in  the  Evening 
of  the  \si  of  Aug .  1783,  at  Durham.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D. 

*  '  , 

XV.  An  Account  of  the  Meteor ,  which  burst  over  Weston  in 

Connecticut ,  in  December,  1807,  and  of  the  falling  of  Stones 
on  that  occasion .  By  Professors  Sil liman  and  Kingsley  ; 

with  a  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Stones .  By  Prof.  Silliman. 

Th  is  phenomenon  took  place  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1807,  about  half- past  six  o’clock  A.  M.  An  account  of  the 
facts  has  been  published  in  the  Connecticut  Herald,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
repeated  in  some  of  our  papers  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  meteors 
of  this  description  being  rare,  and  the  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  accurately  observed  and  correctly  described  still 
rarer,  we  offer  no  excuse  for  presenting  our  readers  with  such 
extracts  from  the  account  inserted  here,  as  may  convey  pre¬ 
cise  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  event.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  most  prominent  features,  omitting  the  mass  of  collateral 
evidence,  and  the  minute  detail  of  the  several  observations. 
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*  The  morning  was  somewhat  cloudy,  but  numerous  spots  of 
unclouded  sky  were  visible,  and  along  the  northern  part  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  was  perfectly  clear.  The 
attention  of  Judge  Wheeler  was  first  drawn  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
light,  which  illuminated  every  object.  Looking  up  he  discovered  in 
the  north  a  globe  of  fire,  just  then  passing  behind  the  cloud.* — In 
this  situation  its  appearance  was  distinct,  and  well  defined,  like  that  of 
fhe  sun  seen  through  a  mist.  It  rose  from  the  north,  and  proceeded  in  a 
direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  but  inclining,  by  a  very 
small  angle,  to  the  west,  and  deviating  a  little  from  the  plane  of  a  great 
circle.  Its  apparent  diameter  was  about  one  half  or  two  thirds  the  appa¬ 
rent  diameter  of  the  full  moon.  Its  progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  that  of 
common  meteors  and  shooting  stars.  When  it  passed  behind  the  thinner 
clouds,  it  appeared  brighter  than  before  ;  and,  when  it  passed  the  spots  of 
dear  sky,  it  flashed  with  a  vivid  light,  yet  not  so  intense  as  the  lightning 
in  a  thunder-storm,  but  rather  like  what  is  commonly  called  heat  lightning. 
Where  it  was  not  too  much  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  a  waving  conical 
train  of  paler  light  was  seen  to  attend  it,  in  length  about  10  or  12  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  body.  In  the  clear  sky  a  brisk  scintillation  was  observed 
about  the  body  of  the  meteor,  like  that  of  a  burning  firebrand  carried 
against  the  wind. 

*  It  disappeared  about  15  degrees  short  of  the  zenith,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  degrees  west  of  the  meridan.  It  did  not  vanish  instan¬ 
taneously,  but  grew,  pretty  rapidly,  fainter  and  fainter.  The  whole 
period  between  its  first  appearance  and  total  extinction,  was  estimated  at 
about  30  seconds. 

*  About  30  or  40  seconds  after  this,  three  loud  and  distinct  reports, 
like  those  of  a  four- pounder,  near  at  hand,  were  heard.  They  succeeded 
each  other  with  as  much  rapidity  as  was  consistent  with  distinctness,  and, 
altogether,  did  not  occupy  three  seconds.  Then  followed  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  reports  less  loud,  and  running  into  each  other,  so  as  to  produce 
a  continued  rumbling,  like  that  of  a  cannon  ball  rolling  over  a  floor, 
sometimes  louder,  and  at  other  times  fainter.  This  noise  continued  about 
as  long  as  the  body  was  in  rising,  and  died  away  apparently  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  meteor  came.’  p.  142>  143. 

The  meteor  was  seen  as  far  south  as  New-York,  at  Col¬ 
chester,  fifty  miles  east  of  Weston,  in  Connecticut,  and  as 
far  as  Rutland  in  Vermont  ;  the  real  diameter  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  300  feet.  Fragments  of  meteoric  stone 
were  found  at  six  places,  in  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles, 
and  in  the  direction  which  the  meteor  took.  The  three  explo¬ 
sions  seem  to  correspond  with  three  distinct  falls. 

‘  The  most  northerly  fall  was  within  the  limits  of  Huntingdon,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Burr.  The  noise  produced  by  its  collision 
with  a  rock  of  granite,  was  very  loud.  Mr.  Burr  was  within  50  feet,  and 
immediately  searched  for  the  body,  but,  it  being  still  dark,  he  did  not  find 
it  till  half  an  hour  after.  By  the  fall,  some  of  it  was  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  rest  of  it  was  broken  into  very  small  fragments,  which  were 
thrown  around  to  the  distance  of  20  or  .30  feet.  There  was  reason  to 
conclude  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  this  stone  must  have  weighed 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.*  p.  145. 
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*  The  masses,  projected  at  the  second  explosion,  seem  to  have  fallen 
principally  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Vvilliam  Prince’s  in  Weston, 
distant  about  five  miles,  in  a  southerly  direction,  from  Mr.  Barr’s.’  p.  145. 

Such  as  have  been  collected  in  five  different  spots,  seem  to 
have  weighed  collectively  above  100  pounds. 

4  At  the  third  explosion  a  mass  of  stone  far  exceeding  the  united  weight 
of  all  we  have  hitherto  described,  fell  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Elijah 
Seeley,  and  within  thirty  rods  of  his  house.  Mr.  Seeley’s  is  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  four  miles  from  Mr.  Prince’s.  Three  or  four  hours  after 
the  event,  Mr.  Seeley  was  struck  with  surprize  at  seeing  a  spot  of  ground 
•which  he  knew  to  have  been  recently  turfed  over,  all  torn  up,  and  the 
earth  looking  fresh,  as  if  from  recent  violence.  Coming  to  the  place,  he 
found  a  great  mass  of  fragment?  of  the  stone. 

*  From  the  best  information  which  we  could  obtain  of  the  quantity  of 
fragments  of  this  last  stone,  compared  with  its  specific  gravity,  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  its  weight  could  not  have  fallen  much  short  of  200  pounds. 
All  the  stones,  when  first  found,  were  friable,  being  easily  broken  between 
the  fingers ;  this  was  especially  the  case,  where  they  had  been  buried  in 
the  moist  earth ;  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  they  gradually  hardened. ^ 
p.  148,  149. 

The  specimens  obtained  from  the  different  places  are  per¬ 
fectly  similar ;  on  the  larger  specimens  portions  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  may  be  distinguished.  6  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  black 
crust,  destitute  of  splendour,  and  bounded  by  portions  of  an 
irregular  curve;  sometimes  depressed  with  concavities,  such 
as  might  be  produced  by  pressing  a  soft  and  yielding  sub¬ 
stance,’  The  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  is  about  3.  6. 
The  appearance  of  the  stone,  from  specimens  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  the  large  Yorkshire 
meteorilke  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  possession,  and  with  fragments  of 
those  which  have  fallen  in  Scotland ,  Ireland,  at  I’Aigle,  and 
at  Benares,  very  closely  resemble  that  of  other  stones  of  this 
class,  and  is  very  correctly  described  by  Prof.  Silliman. 

4  The  colour  of  the  mass  of  the  stone  b  mainly  a  dark  ash,  or,  more 
properly,  a  leaden  colour.  It  is  interspersed  with  distinct  masses,  from 
the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  to  the  diameter  of  one  or  two  inches,  which  are 
almost  white.  The  texture  of  the  stone  is  granular  and  coarse,  resembling 
some  pieces  of  grit  stone.*  It  cannot  be  broken  by  the  fingers,  but  gives 
a  rough  and  irregular  fracture  with  the  hammer,  to  which  it  readily 
yields.5  p.  150. 

The  constituent  parts  are  also  similar,  a  grey  substance  in 
spherical  masses,  yellow  pyrites,  malleable  iron  allayed  with 
rickel,  a  lead-coloured  substance  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  stone,  and  black  irregular  masses  irregularly  dispersed 
throughout  the  same;  but  Prof.  Silliman  could  discover  no 
trace  of  chrome  which  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  meteor- 
bites. 
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XVI.  A  V  terv  of  the  Theories  which  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  int  Origin  of  Meteoric  Stones .  By  Jeremiah  Day. 

Professor  Day  produces  an  hypothesis  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Class,  formerly  President  of  Yale  College,  in  which  i  Ter¬ 
restrial  Comets’  are  proposed  to  explain  meteors,  and  makes 
use  of  it  to  explain  the  production  of  meteoric  stones,  and 
thinks  the  theory  ‘ embarrassed  .with  fewer  objections,’  than 
any  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  We  confess  that  it  has 
still  too  many  to  permit  us  to  receive  it. 


XVII.  Origin  of  Mythology.  By  Noah  Webster,  jun. 

Mr.  W.’s  mythological  dissertation  is  learned  and  ingenious, 
which  is  all  the  merit  that  can  be  given  to  bis  method,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  any  other;  of  treating  such  a  subject.  To  explain 
Mythology  by  Etymology,  is  to  attempt  illustrating  the  ob¬ 
scure  by  the  still  more  obscure  ;  for,  imperfectly  as  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mythological  systems  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
and  especially  the  more  barbarous  nations,  we  know  much 
more  of  these,  than  we  do  of  the  radical  affinities  of  their 
languages.  A  very  moderate  attention,  in  particular,  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  to  the  Welsh  and  Irish  (whence.  Mr.  W.’s  ety¬ 
mologies  are  chiefly  deduced),  might  suffice  to  convince  any 
person  tolerably  acquainted  with  other  languages,  that  from  the 
extreme  versatility  and  pliability  of  those  dialects  (above  all, 
the  Irish)  any  thing  that  best  pleases  the  reader’s  taste,  may  be 
inferred. 

A  consideration  of  the  state  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  of 
the  vvor  Id,  arid  particular  in  its  least  disguised  form  among 
modern  uncivilized  nations,  might  apprize  us  that  nothing  is 
more  capricious  than  idolatry.  As  there  is  no  object  too  con¬ 
temptible  or  pernicious  to  allure  the  pursuit  of  persons  who 
act  upon  no  sound  principle,  so  there  is  no  work  of  God  or  of 
man,  so  mean  in  its  appearance,  or  so  detrimental  in  its  oper¬ 
ation,  as  to  have  precluded  it  from  being  idolized  even  by  the 
more  polished  nations  of  antiquity.  (Romans  i.  21-23.)  What 
can  be  more  hopeless,  than  the  attempt  to  reduce  such  prac¬ 
tices  to  system  and  rule  ? 

All  we  believe,  that  can  be  conclusively  admitted  on  the 
subject  is,  that  the  celestial  bodies  were  probably  the  earliest 
objects  of  idolatry  to  most  nations  ;  that  they  proceeded  to 
deify  the  most  eminent  of  their  deceased  leaders  ;  that  they 
confounded  the  prominent  attributes  of  those,  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  influences  of  the  heavenly  luminaries;  and  on  finding 
that  other  nations  had  similar  objects  of  worship,  they  agreed 
successively  to  identify  their  principal  deities,  however  dif¬ 
ferently  denominated.  Every  nation  had  its  inferior  idols,  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  or  incidental  circumstances  ;  but  the  vene- 
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ration  of  these,  as  well  as  the  identification  of  the  former, 
must  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  Roman  law  which  re¬ 
quired  that  no  deity  should  be  worshipped,  unless  previously 
acknowledged  by  the  Senate  of  Rome.  Of  a  self- existent, 
eternal  God,  the  heathens  had  no  idea  :  and  whatever  light  can 
now  be  thrown  on  their  complicated  and  fantastical  mythology, 
must  we  apprehend  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  and  dubious  re¬ 
lics  of  remote  history^,  rather  than  from  the  still  more  fallacious 
source  of  superficial  etymologies. 


Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  Prevalent  Errors  and  Vices ,  and  on  various  other 
Tofdcs ;  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  George  Joachim  Zollikofer, 
Minister  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Leipsick.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Tooke,  F.R.S.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  1275.  Price  11.  10s. 
Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

^jpHIS  is  the  last  portion  of  Zollikofer’ s  Sermons  intended  to 
be  offered  in  English  by  the  industrious  and  respectable 
translator.  We  suppose,  though  it  is  not  expressly  said,  that 
there  remain  no  more  in  German.  The  English  reader  has 
now  the  benefit  of  no  Jess,  we  believe,  than  ten  volumes  of 
this  preacher’s  sermons,  besides  a  volume  of  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  ;  a  measure  of  instruction  larger  than  that  left  us  in  a 
similar  form  by  our  Taylors,  our  Barrows,  and  our  Sliilingr 
fleets.  How  much  instruction  they  did  leave,  however  in 
the  form  of  sermons,  and  what  may  be  the  amount,  in  quan¬ 
tity,  of  the  whole  accumulated  contributions  of  all  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  sermon  writers,  might  not  have  been  an  imperti¬ 
nent  inquiry  at  the  commencement,  orat  some  of  the  stages 
of  the  translation  of  Zollikofer.  °  * 

Some  of  those  who  are  apprized  of  the  state  of  the  protest- 
ant  churches  in  Germany,  and  know  how  near  many  of  their 
ministers  approximate  to  deism,  might  have  felt  a  little  appre¬ 
hension  respecting  the  influence  of  so  vast  an  importation  of 
German  theology  on  the  religious  opinions  of  our  people. 
But  happily  all  disquietude  on  this  account  fit  ay,  we  think, 
be  safely  dismissed  ;  for  without  meaning  to  pretend  any  great 
favour  for  this  preacher’s  divinity,  we  must  confess  that  in 
point  of  efficacy  we  should  deem  his  compositions  to  deserve 
in  a  high  degree  the  character  of  innocence.  To  what  spe¬ 
cific  points  of  excellence  they  may  owe  this  laudable  general 
quality,  we  may  presently  venture  to  suggest. 

We  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  translator’s  taste  did 
not  decline,  with  even  a  strong  nausea  of  aversion,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  turning  into  English  the  prefixed  panegyric  in  a 
Speech  addressed  to  a  Company  of  Zollikofer’ s  Friends,  mefc 
together  in  commemoration  of  his  death,  January  1778,  by 
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C.  G.  Spranger.’  It  evidently  was  intended,  and  very  possi¬ 
bly  it  was  by  the  4  company’  received,  as  an  irresistible  ex¬ 
plosion  of  eloquence;  but  by  a  taste  formed  in  the  best 
English  school,  or,  we  think  we  might  say,  on  the  very  best 
models  of  antiquity,  this  lcng  harangue  cannot  fail  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  ol  the  most  disgusting  pieces  of  cold  and 
pompous  rhetoric  that  ever  tempted  and  provoked  us  to  the 
unseemly  levity  of  sarcasm  and  derision  on  grave  and  funereal 
subjects  and  occasions.  We  should  not  augur  well  of  any  man 
who  should  set  out  on  a  very  long  oration  with  an  evident  ab¬ 
solute  resolution  to  be  grand  or  pathetic  through  every  sentence 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  A  performance  desperately  worked 
with  this  determination  might  fairly  be  expected  to  contain 
many  frigid  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  and  much  artificial 
fine  language,  sometimes  quaint,  and  often  tumid.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  by  anticipation  any  thing  nearly 
equal  to  this  German  eulogium.  It  affects  all  sorts  of  fine 
writing  at  once,  the  sublime,  the  profound,  the  pathetic,  the 
elegant,  the  picturesque,  and  sundry  others  ;  and  it  has  the  rare 
complication  of  qualities  constituted  bv  a  failure  in  them  all. 
It  is  not  that  the  writer  can  be  pronounced  totally  devoid  of 
talent,  but  that  his  taste  must  have  been  bad  to  the  last  possi¬ 
bility  of  depravation,  and  his  mind  totally  destitute  of  what¬ 
ever  can  be  deemed  the  vital  principle  of  eloquence.  All 
must  be  wrong  in  the  intellectual  constitution  or  habitude  of 
a  man  who  cannot  utter  one  sentence  with  simplicity,  but  is 
constantly  affecting  the  stateliness  of  majesty,  or  the  commo¬ 
tions  of  agony,  or  the  gaze  or  the  glare  of  rapture;  a  man 
who  appears  to  be  personating  the  tender  pensive  Philomel 
whenever  he  gives  out  a  sentiment  of  affection,  and  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  truism  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  something  he  had  brought 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There  are  several  amusing  passages,  where  the  orator  ad¬ 
verts,  in  language  too  of  the  most  oratorical  and  affecting  for¬ 
mality,  to  the  effects  produced,  at  the  time,  on  himself  by 
the  subject,  and  on  his  auditors  by  his  speech.  Pie  notices 
the  floods  of  tears  in  which  he  is  bathing  them,  and  is  himself 
dissolving.  If  this  was  the  fact,  it  was  a  curious  and  lucky 
coincidence  that  the  copious,  and,  as  he  describes  it  4  warm’ 
effusion,  should  take  place  just  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
orator  had  reached,  in  the  delivery  of  his  precomposed  and 
conned  speech,  the  part  adverting  to  this  fact,  in  language  of 
affected  sympathy  and  soothing.  This  appears  to  us  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  fortunate  literary  temerity.  But  we 
would  earnestly  dissuade  from  all  imitation  of  what  was  so 
merely  fortunate,  in  its  success  ;  for  we  think  it  was  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  against  the  orator,  unless  men  be  differently  com- 
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pounded  in  Germany  from  what  they  are  here. — The  only 
supposition-  by  which  the  success  may  be  attributed  to  any 
cause  less  uncertain  than  luck,  would  be,  that  the  orator 
turned  to  good  account  the  old  prescription  “  Si  vis  me  fiere, 
<kc.  that  in  writing  that  part  of  the  speech  he  felt  confident 
he  could  himself  weep  at  the  proper  place,  and  trusted  to 
sympathy  to  bear  him  out  in  his  coolly  prepared  description  of 
the  emotions  of  his  auditors. 

The  most  curious  part,  as  connected  with  this  topic,  is 
where,  when  apparently  about  to  .proceed  to  a  still  more  over¬ 
whelming  exercise  of  his  power  over  their  feelings,  he  sud¬ 
denly  restrains  himself,  as  if  in  compassion  to  his  victims,  and 
kindly  soothes  them,  in  a  tone  of  condescending  dignity  and 
pity,  with  an  assurance  that  now  he  will  forbear,  that  he  really 
has  not  the  heart  to  go  on  till  their  anguish  shall  become  abso¬ 
lutely  insupportable. 

Iu  various  places  and  forms  the  egotism  of  the  oration  comes 
in  opportunely,  for  augmenting  the  ludicrous  effect  of  the 
whole  performance. 

Its  merits  as  an  exhibition  of  eloquence  are  quite  equalled 
by  those  it  possesses  as  an  estimate  of  character.  With  the 
single  exception  that  Zollikofer  did  not  stand  on  the  very 
loftiest  eminence  of  abstract  speculation  (a  position,  it  seems, 
occupied,  perhaps  monopolized,  by  Kant),  he  possessed  the 
universality  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  The  orator 
hung  up  on  the  wall  beside  his  desk,  like  a  map,  the  whole 
German  scheme  of  fine  qualities,  and  declaimed  all  the  items 
over,  personifying  them  into  a  being  called  Zollikofer,  a 
gaudy  undiscriminated  factitious  combination  of  attributes,  in 
which  no  reader  will  descry  the  defined  form  of  a  real  indivi¬ 
dual.  If  we  should  transcribe  any  passages  from  this  long 
piece  of  eloquence,  it  would  be  nearly  indifferent  where 
the  extracts  should  be  taken  :  the  following  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  composition  ; 

4  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  you  will  feel  while  I  enlarge  on  the  nu¬ 
merous  amiable  points  of  the  character  of  our  venerable  Zollikofer.  Yet 
how  can  I  talk  of  pleasure,  seeing  this  subject  will  overwhelm  me  with 
grief?  How  impotent  is  man  ! — The  instant  1  spoke  of  pleasure,  I  lost 
all  sentiment  that  Zollikofer  is  departed ;  and  in  the  same  moment  my 
imagination  depicted  to  me  in  such  glowing  colours  the  exquisite  pleasure 
my  soul  once  enjoyed — ah,  wherefore  not  still  enjoys  ! — in  his  instructive 
and  profitable  converse,  as  to  make  me  forget  that  that  great  man  is  no 
more. — Oh,  were  the  death  of  Zollikofer  only  a  dream  1  Or  could  my 
imagination  but  continue  the  illusion  whilst  I  go  on  to  make  him  the 
theme  of  my  discourse,  that  neither  my  own  grief  nor  yours  might  inter¬ 
rupt  the  delineation  of  his  excellent  character. 

4  The  more  copious  the  matter  afforded  me  by  the  exposition  of  our 
Zollikofer’s  amiable  character,  the  more  pungent  will  be  the  sorrow  and 
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pain  as  we  proceed.  Judge  to  what  a  height  our  sorrow  and  our  pain 
must  swell,  since  I  but  too  sensibly  feel  that  the  subject  I  am  ambitious  to 
treat  is  so  prolific,  and  may  be  contemplated  in  so  many  different  points, 
that  I  shall  infallibly  fail  in  the  attempt.  What  method  shall  we  adopt  ? 
On  what  track  shall  be  best  succeed  ? — -One  consolation  however  is  left 
us ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  adequate  to  its 
dignity,  so  impossible  would  it  be  long  to  support  the  anguish  to  which 
our  feelings,  by  the  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be  wrought 
up.’ 

This  rhetorical  and  feeble  frigidity  may  be  compensated  by 
something  a  little  more  swelling  and  emphatic. 

‘  But  if  you  would  mightily  increase  this  already  so  great  amount  of 
his  glorious  achievements,  add  to  it  the  unspeakable  good  which  Zollikofer 
effectuated  by  his  excellent  works  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  you  will 
readily  own,  that  you  are  almost  in  want  of  numbers  for  that  purpose. — ■ 
How  much  good  has  he  done  only  by  his  celebrated  dissertations  on  the 
physical  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  !  Blow  clearly  in  them  has  he  con¬ 
vinced  mankind  of  the  existence  of  an  all  wise  and  all  gracious  Providence  ! 
How  victoriously  he  justified  all  its  ways  !  How  evidenrly  demonstrated 
to  them  the  preponderance  of  good  over  evil  in  the  present  world  !  How 
powerfully  addressed  their  best  affections,  and  how  persuasively  excited 
them  to  acquiescence  in  a  wise  and  kind  superintending  providence  !  And 
who  has  ever  more  affectingly  and  plainly  convinced  them  of  their  native 
dignity,  and  their  high  appointment  and  destination,  than  Zollikofer  in  his 
exquisite  sermons  on  the  dignity  of  man  !  Who  has  ever  disseminated 
juster  and  more  perspicuous  notions  of  this  no  less  certain  than  refreshing 
and  consoling  dignity  among  mankind?  Who  has  written  more  elegantly  on 
that  dignity  than  he  ?  And  who  is  sufficient  to  calculate  the  sum  total  of 
godly  and  virtuous  sentiments,  which  Zollikofer,  by  his  ingenious  and 
excellent  prayers  and  hymns  has  produced  among  the  numerous  classes  of 
Germany  ? — He  taught  men  how  to  pray.  He  made  prayer  and  devotion 
the  most  agreeable,  instructive,  and  profitable  of  all  employments  ;  whereas 
other  divines,  his  predecessors,  had  so  deformed  it  by  their  gloomy  appre¬ 
hensions,  by  their  stupidity,  by  their  pride,  by  their  arrogant  attacks  on 
the  rights  of  man,  and  by  their  intolerable  and  deplorable  want  of  conde¬ 
scension,  that  it  was  generally  transacted  with  anxiety,  dread,  disgust, 
and  aversion.’  p.  xxx’ii.  * 

There  is  one  remarkable  paragraph,  containing  a  deposition 
(which  we  will  believe  if  we  can,  on  the  deponent’s  authority) 
to  a  part  of  the  preacher’s  character,  and  describing  a  corres¬ 
pondent -and  derived  quality  in  his  compositions. 

e  Zollikofer’s  character  had  still  other  brilliant  points,  and  one  of  them 
is  this.  He  was  always  consistent.  He  was  not  one  thing  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  another.  No ;  he  was  ever  the  same,  ever  the  sedate,  se* 
rious,  reflecting,  amiable  man,  That  uninterrupted  equability  reigned 
not  only  in  his  temper,  but  is  discoverable  in  all  his  writings,  in  all  his 
sermons.  .  •  .  He  knew  nothing  of  any  temporary  mood,  the  tone  of  his 
temper  was  not  any  way  dependent  on  outward  impressions,  such  as  fine  or 
bad  weather,  meats  and  drinks,  hard  study,  works  of  difficulty,  that  dk- 
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roand  strenuous  exertion,  fortunate  or  untoward  occurrences :  no ;  his 
mind  was  able  to  resist  almost  all  these  impressions*  Scarcely  any  parti¬ 
cular  humours  were  discernable  in  him.  Never,  have  I  found  him  sullen 
or  displeased,  not  even  when  he  had  intangled  himself  in  a  web  of  ideas, 
through  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  learned  would  have  worked 
his  way.  Read  every  one  of  his  excellent  sermons,  compare  them  with 
others — in  every  one  will  this  almost  inconceivable  equability  appear. 
Not  even  one  will  you  find  in  which  you  fail  of  perceiving  the  thoughtful, 
sedate,  benevolent,  enlightened  man,  producing  his  stores  of  useful  argu¬ 
ment.  All,  in  respect  of  the  plan,  the  division,  the  elegance,  the  diction, 
the  eloquence,  the  sentiment,  consistent  and  equable.  Not  one  will  you 
find  which  only  borders  on  mediocrity — they  are  all  master-pieces.  On 
reading  them  the  idea  has  often  occurred  to  me,  as  if  their  immortal  au¬ 
thor  had  composed  them  all  in  one  single  day.*  p.  li. 

As  to  these  general  praises,  that  not  one  of  the  multitude  of 
sermons  descends  into  any  neighbourhood  of  mediocrity,  that 
6  they  are  all  master- pieces/  they  need  no  observation  ;  they 
are  sufficiently  in  character  for  a  panegyrist.  But  the  specific 
criticism  that  precedes  them  is  very  curious,  and  we  should 
think  original ;  for  it  surely  must  be  the  first  time  that  an  emi¬ 
nent  merit  has  been  made  of  a  quality  in  writing,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  infallible  in  securing  the  death  and  oblivion  of  a  per¬ 
formance. 

If  we  could  have  seen  this  criticism  on  Zollikofer’s  writings 
before  reading  any  of  them,  it  would  have  furnished  a  leading- 
idea,  by  the  aid  of  which,  when  we  afterwards  came  to  read 
them,  the  short  period  of  indecision  in  estimating  their  lite¬ 
rary  merits,  wouid  have  been  rendered  still  shorter.  On  read¬ 
ing  a  small  portion,  we  were  sensible  of  a  deficiency,  or  a 
fault,  which  we  were  not  immediately  able  to  define.  It  was 
evident  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sense,  especially  in  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  human  characters.  And  though  they  were  con~ 
veyed  in  a  manner  which  the  efforts  of  the  translator  had  not 
been  able  to  divest  of  a  very  repeliant  cast  of  Frenchified  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  though  this  would,  in  any  instance,  do  much  to 
counteract  a  favourable  impression,  yet  some  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  continental  sermon-writers  had  compelled  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen  and  English  critics,  by  the  force  of  their 
genius,  in  spite  of  a  full  measure  of  this  disgusting  accompa-  * 
niment.  The  Leipsick  minister,  however,  did  not  acquire  any 
power  over  our  minds,  and  made  no  advance  towards  it  by  pro. 
longed  acquaintance.  Indeed,  after  a  while,  it  became  a 
considerable  efibrt  to  fix  our  attention  on  what  he  was  saying, 
and  that  which  perhaps  most  assisted  us  to  do  it,  was  what  we 
deemed  the  exceptionable  nature  of  his  theology.  After  some 
perseverance  and  reflection,  and  trying  again  in  various  parts 
of  the  volumes,  we  ascertained  the  grand  cause  in  that  self¬ 
same  quality,  of  which  the  eulogist,  in  the  passage  above 
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quoted,  has  expressed  his  admiration, — the  ‘equability,*  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  composition.  Whatever  it  is  called,  it  is  in 
truth,  a  monotony,  altogether  unequalled  in  any  writer,  so 
much  above  the  level  of  mere  common-place  as  Zollikofer. 
It  is  a  monotony  perfect,  dead,  and  vast,  flat  in  all  directions, 
quite  to  the  horizon,  and  that  riot  relieved  or  decorated  by  so 
much  as  a  beautiful  cloud.  Every  thing  is  like  every  thing 
else,  to  an  absolute  miracle.  No  intellectual  form  rises  behind 
the  rest  with  an  aspect  of  majesty,  or  is  suddenly  presented 
to  view  at  the  turning  of  an  angle,  with  the  effect  of  an  agree¬ 
able  surprize-  Though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  make 
any  assertion,  we  should  really  not  think  it  very  daringly  rash 
to  hazard  a  doubt,  on  the  question  whether,  throughout  the 
series  of  no  less,  probably,  than  five  or  six  thousand  pages, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  English  public,  one  could  be  marked 
as  a  high  example  of  either  the  sublime,  or  pathetic. 

This  c  equability,*  to  apply  the  panegyrist’s  term,  which 
prevails  to  a  marvellous  degree  in  the  tenor  of  the  thoughts,  is 
rendered  still  more  perfect  by  that  sustained,  artificial,  orato¬ 
rical  diction,  which  never  suffers  anything  to  be  expressed 
with  the  easy  varieties  of  natural  and  colloquial  enunciation. 
Had  it  not  been  an  impossibility,  or  perhaps  a  crime,  for  an 
orator  by  profession  to  allow  a  little  of  this  freedom  and  dissi¬ 
milarity  of  dress,  the  ideas  of  so  equable  a  thinker  as  even 
Zoliikofer,  would  at  least  not  have  appeared  so  exactly  of  a  sta¬ 
ture  as  all,  in  endless  successsion,  to  reach  and  prop  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  without  stretching  or  crouching. 

The  sameness  of  the  style  which  contributes  to  maintain  sa 
mathematically  the  level  of  the  thoughts,  is  quite  astonishing. 
When  a  declaimer  of  genius  has  so  bad  a  taste  (a  very  pos¬ 
sible  case)  as  to  parade  in  a  diction  of  artificial  and  affected 
construction,  he  will  nevertheless,  in  that  very  affectation, 
create  some  diversities  and  sinuosities,  some  novelties  of  phrase 
and  brilliant  sort  of  quaintnesses,  some  such  antics  of  rhetoric 
as  would  tell  how  fine  his  movements  might  have  been  if  he 
had  not  been  spoiled.  But  our  German  orator  (if  we  may  as¬ 
sume,  what  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  the  fidelity  of  the 
version)  in  the  unnatural  stiff  exhibition  of  style  which  he  every 
where  maintains,  is  bound  as  some  spell  to  such  an  invin¬ 
cible  uniformity,  that  if  an  auditor  should  fall  asleep  at  any 
one  sentence  of  the  discourse  and  awake  at  any  other,  be 
might  think,  in  awaking,  that  he  was  hearing  the  end  of  the 
very  same  sentence,  though  he  had  been  as  long  a  visionary 
journey  as  Mahomed,  since  he  heard  the  beginning.  The  whole 
eflhe  phraseology  is  the  perfect  opposite  of  every  thing  like  vi¬ 
vacity,  ingenuity,  felicity,  or  versatility.  It  stands  as  inflexible 
round  the  ideas  it  contains  as  the  case  of  an  Egpptian  mummy. 
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How  lucky  for  the  thoughts  that  they  are  themselves  shaped  in 
such  artificial  stiffness  as  not  to  feel  the  inconvenience. 

A  cold  declamatory  rhetorical),  who  has  not  invention 
enough  to  diversify  his  phraseology,  will  generally  have  cer¬ 
tain  favourite  tricks  and  catches  of  expression,  in  affectation 
of  the  impetus  and  rebound  of  energy.  T  he- orator  would  ap¬ 
pear,  for  instance,  to  give  a  momentary  check  and  retraction 
to  his  eloquence  that  it  may  dart  and  career  away  with  the 
more  ardent  and  irresistible  force.  He  is  like  a  ram,  that  re¬ 
tires  a  few  steps  in  order  to  impinge  the  more  violently.  The 
unlearned  might  not  suppose,  what  is  however  the  fact,  that 
the  most  sovereign  expedient  lor  this  purpose  is  found  in  the 
monosyllable— No  • — and  this,  when  it  is  not  wanted  as  an  an¬ 
swer  to  any  question.  It  must  be  quite  superfluous  for  meaning 
.to  be  effective  for  eloquence.  It  recurs  a  countless  multitude 
of  times  in  this  latter  and  more  dignified  service  in  these  ser¬ 
mons,— in  some  such  manner  as  the  following.  ‘  That  is  the 
piety  and  sanctity  of  the  hypocrite,  who  thinks  to  atone  by 
exercises'  of  religion  and  devotion  for  his  offences  against 
humanity.  No,  to  the  truly  pious  man,  who  honours  and 
loves  God  in  all  his  works,  his  children  on  earth,  all  mankind, 
are- likewise  dear.’ — 4  By  so  doing  they  would  act  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  their  destination  and  their  duty.  No:  eminently  in¬ 
telligent  and  well-meaning  persons  may  by  their  converse  and 
example/  &e. — 4  If  you  neglect  for  amusement  the  affairs,  of 
your  calling,  and  plead  in  excuse  that  you  should  enjoy  life 
and  be  merry,  the  excuse  is  extremely  preposterous  and  ab¬ 
surd.  No;  that  is.  not  to  enjoy  life;  it  is  to  doze,  to  trifle, 
to  idle  it  away.’ — Tut  the  whole  energy  of  this  great  contri¬ 
vance  is  not  brought  into  action  till  the  potent  No  is  made  to 
return  upon  us,  like  a  great  battering  engine,  with  a  repetition 
of  tremendous  knocks. — Or,  shall  we  he  forgiven  one  more 
change  of  figure  (and  really  it  may  be  taken  as  the  strongest 
possible  proof  and  illustration  of  the  existence  of  powers  hi¬ 
therto  little  suspected  in  the  No,  that  starvelings  like  us  cannot 
dwell  on  without  becoming  prolific  of  fancies  and  analogies) 
.shall  we  say  that  the  quick  repetition  of  the  oratorical  No  pro¬ 
duces  in  eloquence  an  effect  resembling,  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  energy,  what  is  beheld  where  a  torrent,  in  a  very 
rapid  descent,  is  met  on  the  one  side  by  the  projection  of 
rock,  which  throws  the  steam  with  oblique  fury  against  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  rock  a  little  lower  on  the  opposite  side,  whence 
again  it  springs  and  roars  with  slanting  impetuosity  against  a 
third. — The  foam ,  at  least,  of  eloquence  may  be  seen  in  the 
passage  below. 

‘  ‘No;  wouldst  thou  controul  thy  passions,  O  man,  abdicate  thy  de¬ 
praved  habits ;  thou  must  attack  tire  business  with  courage  and  earnestness, 
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thou  must  think  not  so  much  on  the  obstacles  and  difficulties,  as  on  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  encountering  and  conquering  therii.  No,  thou 
must  say  to  thyself,  no,  this  envy  shall  absolutely  no  longer  envenom  my 
heart;  this  foolish,  childish  vanity  no  more  disgrace  my  rational  im¬ 
mortal  mind  ;  this  anger  no  more  degrade  me  to  a  slave  or  a  barbarian, 
this  terrestrial  cast  of  thought  no  longer  obliterate  from  my  eyes  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  my  high  destination.  No,  l  will  no  longer,  hampered  and  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  bands  of  custom,  do  again  and  again,  what  I  myself  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  wrong  and  bad,  or  omit  what  I  myself  must  account 
right  and  honourable/  V.  I.  p.  4*77. 

In  those  passages  (and  such  do  really  occur)  where  the  shew 
and  artifice  of  the  declaimer  appear  a  little  while  to  give  place 
to  the  simple  seriousness  of  the  preacher,  the  style,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  left  to  make  a  slight  approach  toward  a  more 
natural  and  easy  form.  But  the  effect  of  the  bad  habit  is  appa¬ 
rent  even  where  the  perverse  labour  is  intermitted. 

In  any  impartial  attempt  at  a  general  estimate  of  the  talents 
of  Zollikofer,  we  should  think  he  would  be  decidedly  as¬ 
signed  to  a  division  somewhat  within  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
space  belonging  to  the  several  degrees  of  mediocrity.  For 
mediocrity  is  always  understood  to  comprehend  more  writers 
and  works  than  are  exactly  equal  to  one  another.  As  to  rea¬ 
soning,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  in  these  volumes  that  can 
be  strictly  so  denominated.  The  reader  is  seldom  led  to  either 
understanding  or  conviction  by  a  series  of  ideas,  each  one  so 
connected  with  the  preceding  ones  that  its  force  depends  on 
their  being  recollected,  and  the  last  forming  the  point  of  con¬ 
centration  of  tfieir  combined  force.  The  paragraphs  are  formed 
by  accumulation  of  sentiments,  of  dictates,  of  exclamations, 
of  any  thing  rather  than  deductions.  The  assent  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  is  assumed  as  a  thing  that  will  be  thrown  in  gra¬ 
tuitously,  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  sentiments ;  a 
sort  of  intellectual  gallantry,  by  which  the  thing  that  would 
perhaps  have  been  stoutly  contested  with  such  a  hard  rough 
claimant  as  an  argument,  is  instantly  conceded  to  the  attractive 
softness  of  a  sentiment.  j  mink  a  Christian  preacher  in  such 
a  country  as  Germany,  so  much  followed  as  he  is  represented 
to  have  been  by  even  the  cultivated  classes,  would  have  done 
well  had  he  endeavoured  to  give  his  hearers  and  disciples  a  less 
silken,  and,  if  we  might  so  express  it,  more  metallic  hold  on 
their  religious  principles.  .  . 

The  imagination  of  Zollikofer  appears  to  have  been  of  extreme¬ 
ly  moderate  compass  and  vigour,  little  more  than  competent  to 
bring  out  in  ordinary  light  and  colours,  the  descriptive  portion 
of  his  representations;  quite  incapable  of  c  bodying  forth’ 
original  and  beautiful  forms  as  striking  and  attractive  vehicles 
of  moral  ideas.  We  cannot  say  that  he  offends  very  grossly  in 
the  way  of  violent  abortive  attempts  at  this  indispensable  c^n- 
Vql.  IX.  2  R 
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stituent  of  complete  eloquence.  He  does  not  force  the  reader 
on  any  invidious  recollections  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

As  an  observer  of  mankind,  and  as  an  inspector,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  of  the  human  heart,  he  has  very  considerable 
merit.  In  this  way  he  has  done  the  utmost  that  could  be  done 
with  his  defective  instruments  of  investigation,  his  Socmian 
principles  of  theology,  and  his  half  pagan  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality.  He  has  strongly  exposed  the  fallacies  of  self-love,  and 
the  modes  of  deception  and  depravation  by  which  sin  (this 
term  does  actually  occur  in  the  translation)  operates  on  the 
heart  and  character.  There  is  often  a  great  degtee  of  accu¬ 
satory  sternness  in  his  examinations  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  mind,  and  his  addresses  to  the  conscience  ;  so  that,  allow¬ 
ance  being  first  made  for  his  principles,  there  is  no  cause 
for  charging  him  with  culpable  indulgence  in  their  application. 
He  often  inculcates  faithfulness,  to  a  degree  of  severity,  in 
self-inspection  and  self- judgment.  In  the  sermon  entitled 
*  Rules  to  attain  Self-Knowledge,’  there  is  a  somewhat  ample 
and  very  instructive  sketch  of  a  process  of  trial  at  the  bar  of 
a  man’s  own  conscience.  The  whole  of  it  deserves  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed,  but  we  will  take  only  a  few  passages. 

‘  Be  not  satisfied  .with  asking  yourself,  what  sins  have  I  committed  ? 
Of  what  failings  am  I  most  frequently  guilty  ?  In  which  of  the  virtues 
am  I  entirely  deficient  ?  In  which  am  I  still  farthest  behind  ?  Such  general 
and  comprehensive  interrogatories  are  seldom  accurately  answered,  and  even 
if  they  be  accurately  answered,  being  so  general  they  make  only  faint  im¬ 
pressions  on  a  man  ;  and  he  commonly  forgets  both  the  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer  the  very  moment  they  were  pronounced.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  my 
pious  hearers,  put  at  once  these  questions  more  definitely ;  apply  them  to 
certain  particular  events  of  your  life  ;  recollect  the  principal  conjunctures, 
occurrences,  transactions,  scenes  of  the  last  week,  the  preceding  month, 
the  elapsed  year,  when  you  had  either  powerful,  dangerous  allurements 
and  solicitations  to  the  commission  of  particular  sins,  or  urgent  demands 
for  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues,  particular  opportunities  for  answering  of 
neglecting  certain  obligations, — and  then  ask  yourself ;  How  did  I  act  in 
those  cases,  those  conjunctures  ?  What  were  then  my  sentiments  ?  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  instance,  how  did  I  behave  in  that  company  where  slander 
and  backbiting,  v\  here  riot  and  vvantonness  were  uppermost  r  What  share 
had  1  in  all  this  ?  How  did  I  shew  my  acquiescence  or  dislike  ?  How 
Hid  I  behave  towards  that  friend,  or  towards  that  stranger,  who  affront¬ 
ed  me,  who  flatly  contradicted  me,  who  provoked  me  to  anger?  Was 
1  then  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  meekness,  or  the  spirit  of  revenge,  the 
temper  of  Jesus,  or  the  temper  of  the  world  ?  Did  I  find  it  difficult  or 
easy,  to  moderate  my  just  indignation,  to  stifle  my  rese»tment,  and  to 
forgive  my  offending  brother?  And  with 'what  eyes  do  I  behold  him 
now  ?  How  am  1  disposed  towards  him  ? — How  was  it  with  me  when 
some  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  join  with  them  in  a  bad  action,  or  when  I 
saw  means  and  opportunity  before  me  of  enriching  myself,  in  a  method, 
not  indeed  absolutely  forbidden,  although  not  quite  legitimate,  or  bjrcer* 
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tain  artifices  and  cunning  tricks  to  gain  considerable  profit  ?  Did  I  imme¬ 
diately  reject  those  proposals,  those  views,  as  unjust,  and  detest  them  as 
vile  and  infamous  ?  or  did  1  remain  some  time  doubtful  and  undetermined? 
or  was  I  forced  to  struggle  with  myself  ere  I  could  relinquish  this  apparent 
advantage  ?  And  have  I  since  been  sorry  or  glad  that  I  adopted  this  and 
no  other  mode  of  proceeding? — What  were  my  feelings  on  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  partake  in  a  kind,  beneficent,  public-spirited  act,  when  others 
wanted  me  to  join  them  in  the  pleasure  of  relieving  a  distressed  object,  or 
founding  an  useful  institution  ?  Did  my  heart  expand  or  contract  itself? 
Did  1  thank  my  friend  for  his  offer,  or  did  I  secretly  murmur  at  his  trou¬ 
blesome  officiousness  ?— — What  impression  did  the  account  of  that  mis¬ 
fortune,  which  befel  some  of  my  brethren,  make  upon  me  ?  Did  I  re¬ 
main  cold  and  unmoved  at  it  ?  Did  I  even  censure  them  as  men  who  were 
wicked  beyond  others  ;  or  did  I  take  a  sincere  and  cordial  interest  in  their 
disaster?  Did  I  embrace  them  in  my  mind  with  true  brotherly  affection, 
and  so  weep  with  them  that  wept? — What  impression  did  it  make  upon  me 
on  seeing  that  the  enterprises  of  my  neighbour,  my  friend,  my  enemy,  had 
succeeded,  that  his  affairs  had  gone  on  prosperously,  that  he  excelled  me 
in  abilities,  that  he  was  come  nearer  the  mark  than  myself?  Did  I  hear, 
did  I  see  this  with  complacency  ?  Did  no  spark  of  envy,  of  displeasure, 
of  jealousy,  kindle  within  me  ?  Did  I  not  somehow  think  that  I  was  more 
deserving  of  this  good  hap  than  he  ?  Did  I  not  somehow  endeavour,  by 
disparaging  surmises  about  him  and  his  motives,  and  his  merits,  to  im¬ 
pede  him  in  his  far  her  progress  ?  Were  not  my  esteem  and  affection  for 
him  somewhat  diminished  thereby  ? — How  did  I  behave  in  that  company, 
where  God,  and  religion,  and  virtue,  were  derided  ?- — How  bold  or  how 
timid  was  I  then  in  the  defence  of  rectitude,  of  truth  and  of  virtue  ? — ■ 
What  influence  had  weak  compliance,  or  the  vain  desire  of  being  thought 
of  consequence,  upon  my  judgment  ?  How  did  I  behave  once,  when  I 
found  myself,  from  deep  and  continued  reflection,  from  reading,  and  from 
particular  incidents,  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  shook  my  faith  in 
God  and  his  Providence,  which  made  me  suspect  Christianity  ?  Was  I 
glad  to  have  discovered  this  pretext  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  religion, 
and  indulging  more  freely  my  sensual  appetites?  Did  I,  without  farther 
examination,  reject  it  altogether,  because  1  could  not  get  over  these  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  ?  or  did  I  elevate  my  mind  to  the  Father  of  lights,  and  im¬ 
plore  his  illumination  and  guidance  ?  or  did  I  adhere  the  more  firmly  to 
those  evidences  of  the  truth  which  had  already  so  often  improved  and  con¬ 
soled  me  ?  Was  I  thereby  incited  to  modesty,  and  to  fresh,  more  dili¬ 
gent  inquiries,  or  to  pride  and  to  indifference  ? — When  I  was  attacked  by 
such  a  disease,  met  with  such  a  misfortune,  was  menaced  by  such  a  dan¬ 
ger,  did  I  surrender  myself  to  impatience,  murmuriug,  and  complaint  ? 
Did  I  think  that  wrong  was  done  me  ?  Did  I  presently  begin  to  doubt  the 
utility  of  a  good  and  virtuous  life  ?  Or  did  I  then  look  to  God  and  hifs 
decrees?’  V.  II.  p.  115. 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  instructive  moral  reflection,  dis¬ 
crimination,  caution,  and  precept,  in  these  sermons.  Many 
perversions  of  the  affections,  injurious  modes  of  conduct,  and 
improprieties  of.  manners,  are  exposed  and  strongly  repre¬ 
hended  ;  so  that  he  must  he  a  vastly  perfect,  or  a  criminally 
careless  man,  that  should  not  become  the  better  in  point  of 
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practical  correctness,  for  a  few  days  attendance  on  the  preach¬ 
er  in  these  volumes.  His  morality,  though  it  certainly  makes 
handsome  allowance  for  human  tastes  and  defects,  and  for  the 
world’s  customs,  is  yet,  we  think,  of  somewhat  moi4e  compre¬ 
hensive  scope,  and  rather  more  rigid  injunction,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  locality  and  his  divinity.  But 
any  commendations  of  his  morality  must  be  understood  as 
regarding  it  merely  as  a  concern  of  practical  exterior  fact; 
for  in  its  principles  it  is  so  secular  and  philosophic,  as  to  in¬ 
volve  very  little  of  what  is  peculiarly  distinctive  of  Christia¬ 
nity.  It  has  such  an  awful  reverence  for  human  reason,  that  it 
accepts  comparatively  little  sanction  to  its  authority,  and  little 
prescription  in  rules,  from  divine  revelation,  it  talks  largely 
about  the  order  and  fitness  of  things,  refers  incessantly  to  some 
imaginary  perfection  and  grandeur  of  human  nature,  which  a 
man  ought  to  be  proudly  solicitous  not  to  dishonour  by  such  a 
mean,  shabby,  beggarly  thing  as  vice.  Let  the  demigod  keep 
himself  clear  of  dusty,  dirty  accretions,  and  he  will  soon  be¬ 
come  ethereally  buoyant,  and  mount  to  the  sky.  Meanwhile 
in  his  labours  after  moral  excellence,  a  vast  deal  of  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  respectability  in  society.— Assuredly,  we  think 
many  of  our  divines,  in  their  moral  inculcations,  make  rather 
too  little  use  of  the  arguments  from  what  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated,  without  meaning  money,  secular  advantage  ;  but  we 
would,  all  things  considered,  rather  retain  them  in  this  fault, 
than  send  them  to  Zollikofer’s  school,  to  find  so  large  and  vital 
a  portion  of  the  motives  to  virtue  in  human  approbation  and 
temporal  convenience. 

As  to  the  preacher’s  theology ,  strictly  so  called,  there  would 
need  very  few  words,  even  if  we  bad  not  formerly  had  an  occasion 
of  expressing  an  opinion*.  If  in  the  present  article  we  have 
denominated  it  Socinianism,  we  should  observe,  that  it  is  of  a 
cast  considerably  different  from  English  Socinianism.  It  is  of 
a  more  philosophical  character.  We  do  not  mean  in  any  lofty 
and  complimentary  sense  of  that  epithet;  but  it  appears  less 
like  a  last  tenth  degree  depravation  of  what  had  originally 
been  a  sound  theology,  than  a  thing  quite  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  essentially  and  in  its  origin  formed  from  other  re¬ 
gions  of  speculation,  from  the  best  parts  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  paganism,  and  then  subsequently  a  little  modified  and 
coloured  by  a  slight  infusion  of  what  was  least  incongruous 
with  it  in  Christianity.  The  style  does  not  taste  like  the  dregs 
of  what  had  been  Once  the  approved  dialect  of  orthodoxy. 

We  should  observe  also,  that  there  certainly  occur  here  and 
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there,  some  terms  and  phrases  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  which, 
it  employed  in  their  strict  sense,  are  by  no  means  compatible 
with  the  tenets  of  modern  Socinianism.  But  these  expressions 
really  appear  like  things  that  have  fallen  casually,  or  at  least, 
unaccountably,  on  the  surface  of  a  substance  to  which  they  do 
not  belong  ;  like  those  stones  that  sometimes  descend  on  our 
fields,  or  roads,  or  roofs,  from  the  sky.  There  are  perhaps  a 
few  apparent  references  to  the  efficacious  merits,  or  even  the 
atonement  of  Christ  ;  but  the  general  body  of  the  composition 
disclaims,  by  complete  estrangement,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
sentiments  of  an  opposite  nature,  any  doctrine  really  corres¬ 
ponding  to  such  expressions.  The  doctrine  also  of  divine  in¬ 
fluences  and  assistance  is  sometimes  slightly  intimated  ;  but 
the  cultivator  of  virtue  will  soon  find,  substantially,  that  lie 
must  endeavour  to  do  without  rain  or  dew. 

Yet  let  him  not  despair,  for  there  is  still  a  God  at  hand, 
and  not  afar-off,  Man  is  really  the  God  of  this  German  theo¬ 
logy.  The  4  dignity  5  of  man,  of  human  nature,  is  displayed 
with  devout  and  endless  repetition.  And  this  sublime  quality 
is  a  present  available,  and  permanent  one,  not  mereiy  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  4  original  brightness/  long  since  departed.  This 
enthroned  Excellence  is  worshipped  with  innumerable  pros¬ 
trations  ;  we  are,  in  effect  exhorted,  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  its  glory  ;  we  are  to  look  to  it 
as  the  tutelary  power  to  make  us  invincible  to  temptation. 
£  Forget  not  the  dignity  of  your  nature,’  is  the  potent  amulet 
against  the  fascinations  of  gold,  and  nectar,  and  syrens!  Vo* 
ciferate  the  ‘perfection  and  grandeur  of  the  human  mind,’  and 
away  goes  the  Devil  with  all  his  legion,  like  the  Midianites  at 
the  cry  of  4  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon’- — Alas  ! 
that  any  mortal  man,  pretending  to  instruct  his  fellow-sinners, 
should  be  so  silly.  And  yet  this  very  man  was  not  an  inatten¬ 
tive  looker  on  a  world  steaming  up  to  heaven  with  slaughters, 
impieties,  and  all  the  immeasurable  boiling  madness  of 
the  human  heart ; — a  world  in  which  a  great  majority  of 
the  imperial  dignities  of  reason  were  worshipping  stocks  and 
stones,  to  which  they  were  ever  and  anon  offering  one  another 
in  sacrifice; — a  world  in  which  a  hundred  or  two  millions  of 
ferocious  duped  bigots  would  have  been  glad  of  the  power  to 
shed  the  blood  of  all  the  rest  of  the  bipeds  in  honour  of  a  de¬ 
testable  impostor,  and  his  paradise  of  seraglios  and  wine- 
rivers  ; — a  world  in  the  more  enlightened  and  refined  part  of 
which  a  compost  of  impious  delusions  and  vicious  practices  had 
usurped  the  name  and  place  of  Christianity,  and  professed  be¬ 
fore  heaven  and  earth  to  exhibit  the  genuine  character  and 
signs  of  that  religion  in  a  combination  of  every  thing  farcical 
with  every  thing  infernal,  baubles,  mummies,  and  pageants. 
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relieving  the  graven  piety  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Inquisition 
a  world  in  which  it  would  be  the  preacher's  own  ready  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  a  most  immense  majority  of  the  rational  beings 
have  no  genuine  habitual  sentiments  of  either  awful  or  affec¬ 
tionate  devotion  towards  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Benefac¬ 
tor; — a  world  in  which  every  good  cause  and  enterprise  has  to 
struggle  against  a  multitudinous  combination  and  a  pertinacity 
of  opposition,  and  attains  success,  if  successful,  as  by  miracle, 
while  schemes  of  iniquity,  the  enterprizes  of  conquest,  devas¬ 
tation,  or  imposture,  can  soon  draw  the  concurrent  action  of 
augmenting  myriads,  and  mark  a  broad  track,  spread  absolutely 
a  zone,  of  crimes  and  miseries  across  a  great  portion  of  the 
earth; — a  world  in  which  tyranny  is  exercised  by  the  greatest 
number  of  those  that  can  exercise  it,  through  the  whole  de¬ 
scent  of  ranks,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  master  of  chim¬ 
ney-sweeping  dwarfs,  and  the  owner  and  driver  of  a  lame  and 
starved  ass  ; — a  world  in  which  the  principle  of  selfishness  is 
so  general  and  so  actively  powerful  as  to  force  mankind  to  the 
maintenance  by  compromise,  of  a  vast,  complex,  and  costly 
system  of  defensive  precaution  and  retribution  to  prevent  their 
devouring  one  another;— a  world  in  which  perhaps  no  man 
knows  any  other  ten  men  in  whom  he  could  honestly  justify 
himself  in  placing,  if  it  were  indeed  possible  for  him  to  place, 
an  unlimited  confidence  relatively  to  any  point  that  would  be 
a  severe  trial  of  their  integrity  ; — a  world  in  which  even  the 
honest  assent  to  the  most  important  truths  relating  to  goodness 
and  happiness,  fails,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  practical  effect ; — a  world,  in  fine,  in  which  the  best 
men  (Zollikofer  excepted)  have  deplored  and  hated  a  great  deal 
of  what  they  have  been  conscious  of  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  their  own  minds.  All  this  overwhelming  flood  of  evil  has 
its  source  in  the  4  fountains’  the  perennial  4  fountains  of  the 
great  deep’  in  the  human  heart ;  and  yet  this  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher  and  doctor,  with  this  scene  obtruding  on  his  view,  and 
the  Bible  presenting  a  solemn  commentary  on  it,  could  dream 
away  about  the  dignity  and  native  excellence  of  man,  and  has 
not  wanted  for  a  respectable  Englishman,  himself  also  a  divine, 
to  relate  in  another  language  those  dreams  for  sober  divinity. 

The  short  prayers  which  precede  all  the  sermons,  each  af¬ 
fectedly  beginning  with  the  bare  abrupt  appellation,  4  God,’ 
correspond  very  remarkably  to  the  feature  we  have  been  no¬ 
ticing  in  Zoliikofer’s  theology.  The  being  addressing  is  so  full 
of  the  lofty  prerogatives  of  his  nature,  that  the  Being  ad¬ 
dressed,  with  pretended  adoration,  is  never  allowed  to  hear  the 
last  of  the  subject.  Really,  it  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  the 
worshipper  to  appear  in  the  Divine  Presence  as  a  gentleman. 
And  whether  he  will  be  more  blamed  for  entertaining  such  a 
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purpose,  or  for  failing  in  it,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  at  all  events 
we  think  he  has  decidedly  failed  ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  always 
understood  it  as  not  comporting  with  that  character  for  a  man 
to  recount,  in  explicit  and  consequential  terms,  his  own  re¬ 
spectable  qualities.  > 

We  can  have  nothing  to  say  in  recapitulation.  According 
to  any  scheme  of  religious  doctrine  that  we  are  able  to  draw 
from  revelation,  the  theology  is  antiohristian.  The  morality 
will  in  its  principle  necessarily  be  so  likewise,  so  far  as  it  in¬ 
volves  a  recognition  of  religious  doctrines,  and  depends  for  its 
rectitude  on  the  correctness  with  which  they  are  conceived. 
But  so  far  as  morality  may  be  taken  on  a  ground  purely  and 
exclusively  practical,  we  readily  repeat  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sensible  and  useful,  though  not  argumentative  or  elo¬ 
quent  instruction  in  these  volumes. 

The  translator  has  emploved  a  number  of  words  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  very  unnecessary  ;  as  vegete ,  fiexuous ,  deci * 
duous  and  inaeciduous ,  covetable ,  disaccustom ,  &c.  His  lan¬ 
guage  has  the  merit  of  great  perspicuity. 


Art,  X. — The  Principles  of  Physiological  and  Physical  Science;  com** 
preheriding  the  ends  for  which  Animated  Beings  were  created  :  and 
an  examination  of  the  Unnatural  and  Artificial  S\ stems  of  Philosophy 
which  now  prevail  ;  by  Richard  Saumarez,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  424. 
Egerton,  1812, 

IT,  might  have  been  expected  that  since  the  period  that  the 
illustrious  Bacon  pointed  out  the  path  to  knowledge  and 
science,  a  progressive  improvement  would  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  labours  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  suc¬ 
cessively  trod  in  his  steps,  would  not  have  been  entirely  use¬ 
less.'  Before  his  day,  certainly  all  was  obscurity  and  darkness, 
the  dawn  of  genuine  philosophy  had  scarcely  begun  to  appear, 
and  men  who  in  happier  times  might  have  extended  theboun- 
daiies  of  human  knowledge,  and  raised  lasting  monuments  to 
their  own  fame,  wasted  the  powers  of  their  minds  in  pursuits 
of  no  real  value,  in  idle  speculations,  which  have  long  since 
fallen  into  utter  neglect  and  oblivion.  The  value,  however, 
of  careful  observation  and  experimental  research,  have  since 
been  correctly  appreciated,  and  steadily  pursued  until  the 
boundaries  of  science  are  pushed  almost  to  the  confines  of 
visible  nature,  and  many  of  her  most  secret  and  hidden  opera- 
tions  have  thence  received  satisfactory  elucidation.  Let  any 
man  compare  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  with 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Bacon,  and  if  his  mind  is  capable 
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of  such  feeling,  he  will  be  struck  with  wonder  and  amazement ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Saumarez  affects  to  think  6C  that  it  will  upon  fair 
enquiry  be  found,  that  we  still  continue  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  knowledge,  that  with  the  exception  of  mathematical  truths, 
and  of  those  arts  which  are  conducted  upon  mathematical 
principles,  there  is  scarcely  one  subject,  either  of  physics, 
metaphysics  or  physiology,  the  science  of  which  is  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  which  an  uniformity  of  opinion 
subsists.’’  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Saumarez,  and  if  it  is 
really  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  we  are  indeed  in  a  very 
hopeless  state,  and  except  mankind  after  having  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  illumination  from  the  splendor  of  Lord  Bacon’s  mind, 
should  receive  some  light  from  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  this 
taper,  they  are  in  danger  of  remaining  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
profound  darkness.  In  the  judgement  of  Mr.  S.  the  great  cause 
that  has  retarded  the  advancement  of  science  and  kept  it  alto¬ 
gether  stationary  or  nearly  so,  is  the  propensity  that  has  been 
indulged  of  attempting  to  explain  c<  natural  phenomena”  by 
*e  the  medium  of  unnatural  phenomena  alone,”  and  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  regard  ((  the  present  system  of  what  is  called  philoso¬ 
phy*  as  an  “  artificial  not  a  natural  one.’*— We  do  not  think 
that  the  views  of  our  author  on  this  subject  are  developed  with 
all  the  clearness  which  its  importance  might  appear  to  demand, 
but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  scope  of  his  reasonings, 
he  seems  to  consider  observation,  as  holding  a  much  higher 
rank,  as  a  means  of  extending  knowledge,  than  experiment ; 
for  he  exclaims  loudly  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ‘c  so¬ 
phisticated  experiments”  especially  as  applied  to  the  objects 
of  physiological  enquiry.  It  would  be  an  easy  undertaking 
to  shew  that  the  relation  which  observation  and  experiment 
bear  to  each  other  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  that  in  physi¬ 
cal  enquiries  they  never  can  be  separated,  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  required  by  each  is  equally  certain  and  immutable.  In 
fact  the  experimentalist  only  places  the  materials  upon  which  he 
operates,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  nature  herself 
continually  places  them,  but  under  circumstances  in  which 
from  the  subtlety  of  the  operation  or  from  other  causes,  the 
effects  produced  are  either  not  cognisable  to  the  senses,  or 
cannot  be  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Experiment 
indeed,  like  the  telescope  in  the  hands  of  the  Astronomer,  is  a 
mere  instrument,  by  which  the  most  remote,  and  most  delicate 
and  even  invisible  operations  of  nature  are  at  once  made  the 
objects  of  distinct  and  deliberate  examination.  And  without 
its  aid  the  thickest  obscurity  must  have  remained  on  many 
most  interesting  and  important  subjects.  We  apprehend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  S.  is  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
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real  nature  and  tendency  of  Lord  Bacon’s  philosophy,  and  has 
not  imbibed  much  of  its  spirit.  He  quotes,  indeed,  with  most 
perfect  self-complacency  the  beautiful  observations  of  Bacon, 
which  lays  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  enquiries,  and  is 
not  less  indispensible  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  compass  to  the  safety  of  the  mariner.  It  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  every  mind,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  it, 
though  to  most  of  our  readers  vve  presume  it  is  already  known, 

(  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  imeliigit, 
quantum  de  naturae  ordine,  re  vel  rnente  observaverit,  nee 
amplius  scityel  potest.’— -Now  who  that  really  understands  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  this  most  admirable  aphorism,  or  considers 
man  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature  would  ever  speak 
of  a  philosopher  in  the  language  which  Mr.  S.  uses,  as  e  the 
man  who  from  a  superiority  of  intellect,  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  causes,  foresees  and  foreknows  the  effects  which  will  inevi¬ 
tably  follow,  and  is  anxious  to  put  his  science  to  the  test,  and 
prove  its  truth  by  experiment.’  If  such  men  alone  are  to  he 
dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophers,  we  apprehend  that 
those  who  already  are  upon  the  fist,  hold  their  situation  there, 
rather  by  the  courtesy  of  mankind,  than  by  any  legitimate 
title.  And  as  to  mere  experimentalists  Mr.  S,  thinks  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  carcase  butcher  *  would  make  no  bad  physiologist; 
and  an  experienced  artist  in  any  of  our  manufactories,’  is  as 
able  4  to  mix  the  different  ingredients  intended  to  be  employed, 
(in  a  chemical  experiment,)  to  blow  the  bellows,  and  even  to 
decide  on  the  result  that  ensues,  as  well  as  the  best  chemist 
that  ever  existed.’ 

After  this  explanation  of  Mr,  S.’s  views,  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  expect  some  novelty  in  his  ideas,  as  to  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  materials  of  science,  and  which  he  thus 
states  with  a  force  and  perspicuity  peculiar  to  himself. 

c  In  the  analysis  of  facts  (he  observes)  which  are  intended 
to  constitute  the  principles  of  any  science,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  that  none  should  be  admitted  but  such  as  are  sci¬ 
entifically  efficient  of  the  conclusion,  so  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  shall  always  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  producing 
cause.’  And  in  contrast  with  these,  stands  another  division  of 
facts  upon  which  Mr.  S.  has  conferred  the  title  of  c  false  facts.’ 
These  are  described  as  facts,  (  which  are  assumed  for  false 
principles  ;  or  false  causes  to  which  effects  are  improperly  re¬ 
ferred  ;  the  phrase  (he  observes)  by  the  driveller,  will  either 
be  misunderstood,  or  be  considered  as  an  absurdity  ;  by  the 
ignorant  in  science,  as  contrary  to  appearances,  but  not  as 
absolute  contradiction  ;  as  a  paradox,  but  not  a  non  entity  ; 
by  the  man  of  real  science,  the  phrase  will  be  admitted  as 
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legitimate  and  appropriate,  and  be  by  him  constantly  appealed 
to,  as  the  true  and  primary  cause  of  error.’  These  in  short, 
are  facts,  which  are  6  not  scientifically  efficient  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion’  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  those  which  are. 

After  having  thus  laid  down  his  principles  of  science  Mr. 
S.  proceeds  to  consider  the  4  Essential  properties  of  matter 
in  relation  to  Vitality.’  In  this  chapter  he  enters  pretty  largely 
into  ’he  consideration  of  the  function  of  digestion,  but  he  first 
discusses  the  propriety  of  the  ordinary  division  of  the  objects 
of  nature  into  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral.  This  6  genera¬ 
lization’  he  thinks  ‘  highly  objectionable,  because  extremely 
defective,’  It  is  an  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  served  the 
convenience  of  natural  historians  sufficiently  well,  and  might 
for  any  thing  we  can  see  have  s  bted  the  purposes  of  Mr.  S. 
but  as  the  present  artificial  s  stems  of  science  do  not  suit  his 
taste,  and  as  new  views  may  be  expected  to  require  improved 
methods  of  subdivision  and  arrangement,  be  proposes  that  all 
the  objects  of  nature  shall  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads.  1st.  Living  Mater  2nd  Dead  Matter.  3d.  Common 
Matter.  This  ‘generalization’  perhaps  to  its  learned  author 
may  appear  to  be  altogether  free  from  imperfection,  though  to 
us  it  appears  liable  to  some  slight  objections,  and  not  to  be  in 
all  respects  ‘scientifically  efficient  of  the  conclusion.’  For 
first  as  ‘  dead  matter’  is  defined  to  be  ‘  the  whole  substance  of 
which  living  beings  are  composed,  after  the  actions  of  life  are 
at  an  end,’  and  as  therefore  ‘  living  matter’  and  4  dead 
matter’  differ  from  each  other  only  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  principles  of  life,  which  Mr.  S.  contends,  is  altogether 
immaterial,  so  the  two  first  divisions  might  as  far  as  their 
‘  matter’  is  concerned  be  very  well  united  into  one.  Secondly 
we  may  observe  that  chemistry  has  not  so  far  as  vve  know  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  various  forms  of  living  and  dead  matter  any 
thing  which  is  not  to  be  found,  either  in  a  stale  of  freedom  or 
combination,  among  the  substances  which  are  arranged  under 
the  third  head  of  ‘  common  matter.’  Thus  azote  and 
oxygene,  exist  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  hydrogen 
in  common  water,  carbon  is  not  very  unusual,  lime  is  found 
every  where,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  many  'mine¬ 
rals  ;  might  not  therefore  all  the  materials  of  the  earth  arid  its 
inhabitants  have  been  most  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
last  head  of  ‘  common  matter,’  except,  that  some  kinds  are 
much  less  abundant  than  others,  gold  for  example  being  less 
so  than  iron,  and  diamond  than  common  charcoal,  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  second  head  for  these  varieties,  to  which  the 
name  of  ‘  uncommon  matter,’  might  not  be  inappropriate. 
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The  most  laboured  part  of  this  chapter,  however,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  function  of  digestion,  upon  which  Mr.  S.  bestows 
great  pains  to  clear  it  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  chemical 
process.  4  If  digestion,  he  observes,  was  performed  by  a  che¬ 
mical  power,  we  ought  by  analogy,  to  expect  that  its  che¬ 
mical  properties,  (it  is  of  the  gastric  juice  he  is  speaking)  by 
analysis,  would  be  detected  ;  that  it  ought  to  possess  some 
sensible  properties  ;  that  it  is  either  acid,  or  alkalescent ;  so 
far,  however,  from  possessing  sensible  or  chemical  properties 
adequate  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  power  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  it  appears  upon  a  close  examination,  to  be  a  mere  mu¬ 
cous  fluid,  inodorous  and  insipid,  neither  acid  nor  alkalescent, 
neither  turning  vegetable  blues  to  a  green,  or  to  a  red  colour  ; 
and  by  chemical  analysis,  it  yields  neither  saline,  nor  mineral 
substances.’ 

4  It  is  impossible  therefore  (he  goes  on  to  add)  to  refer  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  to  any  chemical  power  which  it  is 
pretended  to  possess,  but  that  it  is  far  more  reasonab  e  to  con¬ 
clude  that  its  activity  is  altogether  derived  from  the  energy  of 
the  living  power,  which  is  superadded  to  it,  whose  edge  is  sharper 
than  that  of  the  sharpest  razor,  whose  solvent  power  is  more 
active  than  that  of  the  most  eroding  caustic  ?’  Now  it  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  the  human  stomach  after  death  is  in  its 
most  dependant  part  completely  dissolved  by  the  activity  of 
this  4  living  juice’  as  Mr.  S.  calls  it,  and  it  is  a  singular  proof 
how  far  a  preconceived  hypothesis  will  carry  a  man  to  find 
that  Mr.  S.  adduces  this  fact,  which  was  first  observed  by  John 
Hunter,  without  perceiving  the  unavoidable  consequence; 
that  its  action  must  be  merely  chemical  and  independent  of 
any  living  power.  Or  are  we  to  adopt  the  absurd  supposition 
which  Mr.  S.’s  views  appear  necessarily  to  involve,  that  the 
living  principle  continues  to  reside  in  the  fluid  long  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Nothing  in  fact  can  be  more  gratuitous 
than  this  hypothesis,  the  gastric  fluid  frequently  is  found  to 
act  upon  the  stomach,  and  to  dissolve  it  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  ;  it  was  found  by  Spallanzani,  when  out  of  the  body,  to 
be  capable  of  dissolving  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
usually  employed  as  food,  as  completely  as  it  does  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  we  know  no  stronger  evidence  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  effect  being  purely  chemical  ;  and  except  Mr.  S. 
could  produce  experimental  proof  of  this  fluid  producing  ef¬ 
fects  in  its  natural  reservoir  the  stomach,  which  it  does  not 
produce  when  removed  from  that  organ,  his  whole  hypothesis 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  Instead  of  this  we  are  presented  with 
such  reasonings  as  the  following.  4  If  it  arose  from  a  chemical 
cause,  the  change  which  the  food  sustained,  by  the  mutual 
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action  between  its  parts,  would  be  always  regular  and  uniform: 
and  the  result  instead  of  being  always  alike,  would  be  generally 
different /  It  would  constantly  vary  in  its  properties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  substances  out  of  which 
it  was  made  I  Now  the  change  produced  upon  food  during 
digestion  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  merely  the  result  of  6  the 
mutual  action  between  its  parts/  The  solution  of  it  in  the 
gastric  juice  most  certainly  gives  free  play  to  the  affini¬ 
ties  of  the  various  elementary  substances  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  various  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  chvloforetic  viscera  have  also  a  specific  influence 
in  modifying  those  affinities*,  And  as  to  the  gastric  juice  being 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  a  mere  mucous  fluid  both  inodor¬ 
ous  and  insipid,  these  are  objections  scarcely  meriting  a  serious 
reply.  All  these  negative  properties  are  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  pure  water,  it  is  neither  sapid  nor  odorous, 
neither  acid  nor  alcaline,  yet  its  solvent  powers  are  perhaps  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  any  other  liquid,  and  it  is  capable  of  dissolv¬ 
ing  with  the  most  perfect  facility  a  large  proportion  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  as  food.  In  fact,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  possession  of  these  sensible  proper¬ 
ties,  which  are  not  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  are  either  neces¬ 
sarily  or  frequently  connected  with  the  solvent  power,  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  but  to  many 
other  substances.  Objections  of  this  kind  can  only  originate 
in  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question.  Our  observations  how¬ 
ever  apply  only  to  the  gastric  juice  as  an  agent  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  for  that  the  stomach  itself  does  assist  the  process,  by 
the  exercise  of  some  of  its  powers  as  a  vital  organ  is  allowed 
by  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject.  And  with  respect 
to  the  universal  influence  of  the  vital  principle  over  every 
function  of  the  animal  economy,  that  influence  is  so  freely 
admitted  by  every  physiologist,  that  Mr.  S.  might  have  spared 
himself  much  of  the  pains  which  he  has  bestowed  in  proving 
and  illustrating  that  which  is  scarcely  in  any  degree  a  subject 
of  controversy.  And  the  same  consideration  might  furnish 
him  with  an  argumentum  ad  modestiam,  for  when  he  says,  after 
enumerating  some  of  its  effects,  c  this  power  it  is  which  1  call 
life.  The  matter,  which  this  power  has  assimilated  and  or¬ 
ganised,  it  is,  which  /  call  living  matter he  is  only  employ¬ 
ing  these  terms  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  used.  But  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  work,  that  its 
author  frequently  arrogates  to  himself,  as  if  they  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  and  originally  nis  own,  views  and  opinions  which  are  very 
generally  if  not  universally  admitted. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters,  are  occupied  with  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  physiological  enquiries,  but  as  Mr.  Saumarez  ex¬ 
plained  his  views  on  these  subjects  in  a  4  System  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,’  which  he  published  in  1798,  and  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  any  material  change  since  that  period,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  our  readers  with 
any  criticisms  upon  this  part  of  his  present  work. 

We  shall  pass  on  therefore  to  a  very  brief  examination  of 
that  part  of  the  work  which  has  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  objects  of  physical  Science.  He  commences  this  part 
of  his  subject  with  an  enquiry  into  4  the  Elementary  proper¬ 
ties  of  common  matter  in  general,’  beginning  with  the  ^Matter 
of  light:’  the  properties  of  which  from  the  extreme  subtilty 
of  its  nature,  have  always  formed  one  of  the  most  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  of  physical  research.  The  difference  of  the  refrangibility 
of  its  rays  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  Newton, 
is  not  among  the  least  remarkable  of  its  properties,  and  upon  this 
property  Newton  formed  his  very  scientific  and  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  colours  of  bodies.  He  concluded  that  different 
kinds  of  matter  had  the  power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  rays 
of  light  and  reflecting  others,  and  that  the  colour  of  each  was 
communicated  by  the  rays  which  were  reflected.  With  this 
simple  theory  Mr.  S.  is  by  no  means  satisfied. 

4  If  this  hypothesis  were  true  (he  observes)  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  pure  matter  of  light,  were  coloured,  the  ine¬ 
vitable  consequence  would  be,  that  all  the  bodies  which  were 
conveyed  to  our  organs  of  vision,  would  be  constantly  tinc¬ 
tured  and  dyed  by  the  particular  colour  of  those  rays.  It  ' 
would  not  be  the  specific  and  identical  colour  of  the  object 
itself,  that  we  should  behold,  but  the  individual  colours  of  the 
rays  alone.’  After  adducing  as  a  proof  of  this  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  any  body,  by  exposing  it  to  the  rays  as  separated 
by  a  prism,  and  assuming  that  we  should  have  no  colours  in, 
nature  but  the  prismatic  ones,  or  a  modification  of  these  from 
their  combination  in  different  proportions,  he  goes  on  to  ob¬ 
serve,  4  the  result  would  be,  the  production  of  some  colour, 
varying,  it  is  true,  in  appearance,  from  the  separate  colour  of 
each  individual  ray,  but  altogether  different  from  the  specific 
tinge  or  dye,  which  I  contend  the  ray  of  light  has  received,  by 
uniting  with  the  body  on  which  it  falls,  and  from  which  it 
was  reflected;  conveying  with  it  the  tinge  or  dye,  as  it  were, 
of  the  substance,  to  the  organs  of  vision.’ 

It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  S.  would 
have  brought  forward  some  experiment  in  support  of  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  ;  some  fact  4  scientifically  efficient  of  the  conclusion,’ 
but  no  such  thing.  He  seems  to  think  it  quite  enough  to 
4  contend  the  ray  of  light  has  received  its  colour  by  uniting  with 
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the  body  on  which  it  falls,5  and  as  he  is  only  contending 
against.  Newton,  the  authority  of  his  antagonist,  must  of  course 
kick  the  beam  ;  though  in  his  theory  founded  upon  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  discoveries  which  was  ever  made  by  human  in¬ 
genuity.  The  knowledge  of  this  curious  property  of  light, 
might  have  staggered  a  philosopher  less  bold  and  adventurous 

than  Mr.  S.  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his 

%) 

own  hypothesis,  that  its  consequence  must  be  got  rid  of, 
he  therefore  tries  the  effect  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  enquire  if  his  own  premises  are  quite  sound. 
The  rays  of  light  passing  through  coloured  glass,  be  observes, 
always  acquire  the  colour  of  the  glass  through  which  they  are 
transmitted  ;  6  through  a  green  glass  a  body  looks  green  ; 
through  a  red  glass  it  looks  red  :  and  the  influence  which  a 
jaundiced  eye  possesses  of  rendering  bodies  seen  by  it  to  ap¬ 
pear  yellow,  has  been  often  noticed.  The  different  states  of 
the  medium  which  I  have  described,  may  be  considered  as 
unnatural  and  morbid;  arising  from  the  union  and  diffusion  of 
different  bodies  which  have  insinuated  themselves  into  it.  If 
the  coloured  state  of  the  medium  through  which  objects  are 
beheld,  produce  these  unnatural  consequences,  how  much 
more  must  these  unnatural  consequences  be  produced,  if  the 
rays  of  light  are  themselves  coloured  originally  and  essentially!' 
Upon  such  ground  as  this,  then  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  reject 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  and  to  erect  his  own  ;  though  he 
appears  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  the  numerous  discove¬ 
ries  which  have  been  since  made,  and  which  are  directly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  his  views*  Besides  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  ray 
of  light  passed  through  a  prism  does  actually  exhibit  the  seven 
prismatic  colours,  Mr.  8.  should  at  least  have  shewn  how  it 
could  have  acquired  these  colours,  in  its  direct  passage  from 
the  sun,  and  before  it  can  have  impinged  upon  any  coloured 
body  whatsoever.  But  not  only  are  the  rays  of  light  destitute 
of  colour  in  Mr.  Ss\  opinion  as  they  are  emitted  by  the  sun, 
but  this  body,  in  his  opinion  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  a  source 
of  heat  or  fire;  4  every  fact  (he  observes)  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  when  properly  examined,  will  be  found  to  militate 
against  this  opinion.' ’  He  satisfies  himself  however  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  noticing  the  difference  of  temperature  betwixt  the 
summits  of  mountains,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  latitudes  nearest  the  equator,  are  covered  with  per** 
petual  snow.  If  the  sun  were  a  source  of  heat,  or  a&  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  a  globe  of  fire,  this  he  contends  would  never 
happen  ;  and  4  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  (he 
observes)  of  concluding,  that  notwithstanding  the  mixture  and 
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opacity  in  which  the  medium,  in  which  we  exist,  is  involved  ; 
that  there  subsist  in  it,  rays  of  light,  that  are  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  fire  norice,  black  nor  white,  yellow  nor  green,  orange  nor 
red,  purple  nor  violet,  that  are  transparent  and  colourless  only, 
that  are  as  colourless,  as  the  air  is  speeehless,  as  much  as  water 
is  tasteless,  or  as  solid  matter  is  self  motive  ;  but  that  are 
destitute  of  every  essential  and  original  quality,  extension  and 
motion  alone  excepted.  Consequently,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  sun  itself  as  the  parent,  whence  the  rays  of  pure  light 
proceed  ,is  a  globe  of  light  only.’  To  enter  into  the  conside¬ 
ration  with  much  minuteness  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  is 
foreign  to  our  object,  yet  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  these 
views  have  been  demonstratively  proved  to  be  erroneous,  by 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herschell,  of  which  Mr.  S.  speaks  with 
commendation,  though  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  their 
extent,  Mr,  S.  seems  to  consider  the  rays  which  produce 
temperature,  and  which  are  not  known  to  differ  in  their  refran- 
gibility  from  those  which  are  luminous,  to  he  the  matter  of 
light  in  a  p  ure  form,  while  Dr.  H.  has  proved  them  to  be  aD 
together  distinct  from  the  luminous  rays,  to  follow  a  different 
law  of  refrangibility,  and  to  be  easily  separated  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  of  their  transmission  through  transparent 
bodies  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  light.  They  are  in 
fact  distinct  species  of  matter,  accidentally  brought  together, 
by  their  having  a  common  origin,  the  sun.  Nor  is  it  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  low  temperature 
of  elevated  regions  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  for  as  such  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
tains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  matter,  it  can  give  out  but 
little  heat  to  other  bodies  colder  than  itself.  And  this  expla¬ 
nation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  human  body  itself  can 
sustain  the  temperature  of  an  atmosphere  heated  considerably 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water  without  injury  or  inconveui- 
ennce,  while  water  scalds  at  150°  and  the  heat  of  metals  is  in¬ 
supportable  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Havi  ng  dismissed  the  subject  of  light,  Mr.  S.  next  proceeds 
to  consider  the  means  by  which  compound  bodies  are  formed, 
and  the  processes  as  he  terms  them  of  4  gassification,  calori¬ 
fication,  refrigeration  and  colorification.’  The  chapter  on 
gassification  calls  for  no  particular  observation,  it  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  the  facts  which  have  been  de¬ 
termined  relative  to  the  degree  of  evaporation  whicli  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  whicli  is  given  out  from  the  skin  and  lungs  of 
animals  during  life,  and  during  the  decomposition  of  animal 
bodies  after  death  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  the  proportions  of 
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oxygene  and  azote,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere* 
as  determined  by  numerous  trials  made  upon  it  from  many 
varieties  of  situation. 

[T.  be  concluded  in  our  next.  J 


Art.  XI.  Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Establishment ;  being  a  Brief  View  of 
the  state  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Asiatic  empire  in 
respect  to  Religious  Instruction ;  prefaced  by  some  considerations  on 
the  national  duty  of  affording  it :  to  which  is  added,  a  sketch  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  the  British  Colonies.  By  the  Rev* 
Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.  late  Vice  Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengal,  &c.  Second  edition.  8vo,  Cadell,  &C;  1813^ 

JF  the  Bible  is  really  the  only  revelation  which  has  been 
made  to  man  of  the  Will  of  God — if  u  no  other  name’* 
but  that  of  Jesus  Christ  “  has  been  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  can  be  saved”— if  Christianity  is  in  this  world  the 
only  infallible  guide  to  social,  political,  and  domestic  happi¬ 
ness — if  these  tilings  are  true  (and  it  is  only  with  those  who 
admit  their  truth  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  reason)  it  cannot 
be  a  question  of  indifference  whether  fifty  millions  of  human 
beings  shall  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  this  religion,  during  a 
period  nearly  commensurate  with  the  ordinary  continuance  of 
human  life.  To  the  people  of  Great  Britain  we  believe  the 
decision  of  this  question  to  be  at  this  moment  confided,  and 
in  the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world  the  consequences  of  that 
decision  will  probably  continue  to  affect  the  happiness  of  the 
species.  We  owe  no  apology,  therefore,  to  our  readers  for 
again  directing  their  thoughts  to  this  most  important  topic. 
We  should  rather  justly  dread  their  censure  if  we  omitted  to 
solicit  their  attention  to  an  inquiry,  compared  with  which 
science  and  literature  are  uninteresting,  and  even  the  great 
struggle  which  now  agitates  the  world  almost  loses  its  im- 
po  rtance. 

The  dispute  which  has  been  maintained  respecting  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  India,  has,  in  some  respects, 
resembled  most  other  public  disputations.  The  desire  of 
victory  has  not  seldom  proved  too  strong  for  the  love  of  truth. 
The  ambition  of  excelling  in  controversial  tactics  has  too  fre¬ 
quently  diverted  the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  the  great 
object  for  which  they  were  contending.  Those  concessions 
have  not  been  made,  or  have  been  made  only  to  be  retracted, 
which  the  state  of  the  discussion  has  required,  and  which  a 
sound  descretion  would  have  prescribed  ;  while  the  antagonists 
on  both  sides  have,  we  think,  sometimes  been  content  to  re¬ 
ply  by  expressions  of  triumph,  to  arguments  to  which  no 
other  answer  could  readily  be  found.  The  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  we  consider,  however,  to  be  perfectly  clear.  We- 
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should  be  content  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  great  question 
at  issue  to  the  verdict  of  any  unprejudiced  man,  who  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  should  deliver  his 
opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
India,  with  no  other  information  than  such  as  he  could  derive 
from  the  publications  of  Lord  Teignmouth  and  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Major  Scott  Waring  and 
Mr.  Twining  on  the  other.  With  this  opinion,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  argument,  we  may  perhaps  seem  in  engaging  in  this 
inquiry,  to  propose  to  ourselves  a  very  unnecessary  task. 
Wnat  can  we  hope  in  the  few  pages  we  can  allot  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  to  add  to  the  information  or  reasonings  of  men,  who  must 
not  only  be  supposed,  on  every  account,  better  qualified  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  who  have  had  at  once 
space  to  expand  and  leisure  to  compress  their  ideas?  We 
reply  ;  that  our  remarks  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who 
have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  perusing  their  more  de¬ 
tailed  works;  that  novelty  is  a  very  unnecessary  merit  in, those 
writings  which  profess  to  illustrate  and  enforce  our  immediate 
moral  obligations — and,  principally,  that  our  present  object  is 
rather  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  views  we  entertain  as  to 
the  practical  measures  which  we  hope  to  see  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  than  to  dilate  at  much  length  on  the  principles  upon 
which  those  measures  must  be  founded.  Some  statement, 
however,  of  those  principles  is  unavoidably  necessary. 

The  population  of  British  India,  including  under  that  name 
Ceylon  and  some  of  the  islands  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or  residing  within 
their  territories— the  native  Hindoo  inhabitants,  who  still  ad¬ 
here  to  their  antient  religion — the  Mahomedans  and  the  native 
Christians.  Of  these  classes,  the  second  constitutes  an  im¬ 
mense  proportion,  forming  probably  not  less  than  five  parts  in 
six  of  the  whole  population  of  Hindostan.  Of  the  general 
habits,  condition,  and  character  of  this  singular  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  more  remarkable  features  are  familiarly  known 
amongst  us. 

Without  attempting  to  estimate  the  influence  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  civil  and  religious,  upon  their  character,  or  the 
operation  of  their  personal  character  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  those  institutions,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no 
part  of  the  human  race  was  ever  so  well  adapted  by  their  po¬ 
litical  circumstances,  and  by  mental  and  corporeal  imbecility, 
for  every  species  of  slavery.  The  tyranny  of  superstition  has 
rendered  them  defenceless  against  all  other  tyranny.  With¬ 
out  any  community  of  rights,  or  sympathy  of  affection  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  classes ;  with  no  honours  for  ge- 
V(XL«  IX.  2  S 
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nius,  or  allurements  for  ambition  ;  destitute  of  education,  ancl 
in  possession  of  no  arts,  but  those  which  minister  to  the  soft 
and  indolent  propensities  of  our  nature  ;  the  nations  of  the 
Peninsula  have  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  vices  of  man,  as 
he  is  seen  in  more  cultivated  societies,  but  are  at  once  habi¬ 
tually  dispassionate,  and  occasionally  ferocious  ;  passive,  fee¬ 
ble,  and  inactive,  with  the  treachery  and  cunning  whieh  are 
the  natural  weapons  of  imbecility,  and  that  desperate  energy 
which  sluggish  natives,  when  effectually  roused,  are  usually 
found  for  the  moment  to  assume.  Over  this  people  we  have 
>  acquired  an  empire  powerful  and  splendid  almost  beyond  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  consider  the  fertility  and  extent  of  our  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  countless  myriads  of  our  subjects  ;  but  weak 
and  uncertain  beyond  almost  the  power  of  exaggeration,  when 
we  remember  the  temire  by  which  our  authority  is  held. 

Among  this  people  the  advocates  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  India  wish  to  produce  a  great  moral  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  as  it  is  always  incumbent  on  those  who  propose  to 
effect  any  alteration  in  the  condition  of  their  fellow  creatures,  to 
make  out  the  necessity  of  a  change,  ami  the  expediences  of 
that  peculiar  mode  by  which  it  is  their  intention  to  proceed 
for  the  attainment  of  their  object,  we  will  endeavour,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  unquestionable  obligation,  to  state  briefly 
what  we  have  to  advance  in  vindication  of  those  who  with  us 
conceive  that  duty,  wisdom,  and  necessity  concur  in  demand¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the 
natives  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  first  place  we  contend  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  Hindus  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  degra¬ 
dation.  To  enumerate  the  authorities  which  may  be  quoted 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  would  be  to  recount  the  names  of  al¬ 
most  every  author  who,  without  any  reference  to  the  present 
controversy,  has  described  the  condition  of  this  people*  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Orme,  Halhed,  Ten¬ 
nant,  Holwell,  and  Nieucamp.  To  some  of  our  readers,  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  quote  any  authority  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  an  assertion,  which  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
history  or  character  of  man,  will  think  it  but  too  corres¬ 
pondent  witli  uniform  experience  to  admit  of  doubt  or  contra¬ 
diction.  So  far  from  discrediting  a  declaration  which  attri- 
butes  to  our  subjects  in  the  East  an  ample  share  of  those  vices, 
by  which  mankind  have,  in  ail  ages  and  countries,  been  pol¬ 
luted,  they  would  require  evidence  of  no  ordinary  strength 
to  convince  them,  that  the  Hindu  has  the  smallest  reason  to 
plead  any  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  man.  They  will 
think  that  the  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime,  be¬ 
tween  political  depression  and  moral  abasement,  indissoluble 
m  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  not,  probably,  been 
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found  in  Hindostan  alone  not  to  prevail.  But  this  opinion, 
however  consistent  it  may  seem  with  universal  experience  and 
sound  reasoning,  has  been  disputed  by  many,  and  among 
others,  by  the  military  contro-versionalist,  whose  lucubrations 
we  attempted  to  explain  to  our  readers  in  a  former  number  of 
our  journal.*  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think,  much  mis¬ 
apprehension,  and  much  misrepresentation.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  which  all  good  men  have  felt  in  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  many  of  the  nations  of  India  has,  by  a  very 
natural  association,  been  diverted  into  something  of  esteem 
for  the  character  and  tenderness  towards  the  persons  of  the 
sufferers.  The  promptitude  of  men  to  beiieve  that  ail 
that  is  present,  either  in  time  or  place,  is  evil ;  and  to  re¬ 
ceive,  with  credulity,  any  tale  of  happiness  or  virtue,  if  the 
period  or  situation  is  sufficiently  remote,  have  added  to  the 
delusion.  Few  women,  and  it  may  be,  not  many  men,  have 
read  St.  Pierre’s  description  of  the  Pariar,  without  yielding  to 
the  imagination  that  peace,  and  kindness,  and  wisdom  make 
their  favourite  abode  amidst  the  majestic  seclusion  of  an  orien¬ 
tal  forest,  in  the  huts  of  those  outcasts  of  mankind,  who  have 
been  doomed  by  the  sacerdotal  arrogance  of  the  Brahmins  to 
unmerited  contempt  and  unenvied  happiness.  When  to  these 
sources  of  error  it  is  added,  that  the  Panegyrists  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  have  continually  represented  the  calmness  of  lassitude  as 
the  gentle  repose  of  all  the  amiable  and  tender  virtues ;  that 
they  have  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  unusual  ability  or  skill, 
those  works  by  which  the  Hindus  have  evinced  the  powers  of 
man,  when  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body  are  concentrated 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  object:  and  finally,  that  they 
have  laboriously  extracted  from  the  works  of  Indian  legislators 
all  that  they  furnish  of  moral  instruction  ;  and  then  have  as¬ 
sumed  among  the  people  a  correspondence  of  character,  with 
the  principles  of  morality  thus  incidentally  enforced — when  all 
this  is  remembered,  we  need  not  wonder  if  many  have  been  led 
into  marvellous  errors  respecting  the  character  of  the  Hindu  ;  nor 
need  our  readers,  who  have  hitherto  held  the  opinion  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  degeneracy  of  mankind,  suspect  that  the  nations  of  the 
East  are  a  living  proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  their  theory. 

The  second  ground  on  which,  in  common  with  others,  we 
justify  the  proposed  innovation  in  the  moral  condition  of  our 
Asiatic  subjects,  is,  that  thereligion  which  they  at  present  pro¬ 
fess,  exceeds,  in  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  licentiousness,  every 
other  institution  which  has  been  known  in  the  whole  history  of 
superstition.  The  proof  of  the  cruelties  practised  in  Hindostan, 
with  the  intent  of  propitiating  the  deity,  are  too  notorious  to 
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require  any  new  confirmation.  The  Sahamoron,  or  burning 
widows  vyith  their  deceased  husbands,  is  a  practice  common  in 
all  parts  of  our  Indian  empire.  According  to  the  calculation  of 
the  late  learned  Mia  Chambers,  the  number  of  widows  who 
thus  perish  annually  in  the  northern  provincesof  Hindostari,  is 
not  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
particularly  those  inhabiting  Orissa,  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
Be  ngal,  frequently  make  offerings  of  their  children  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Ganga,  and  devote  their  first-born  to  her,  by  encouraging 
the  child  to  walk  to  the  river  Ganges,  till  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  Among  a  race  of  Hindus,  called  Rajputs,  the  mo¬ 
thers  starve  their  female  infants  to  death,  Persons  supposed  to 
be  dying,  particularly  if  they  are  aged,  are  removed  from  their 
beds  and  carried  to  the  banksofthe  Ganges,  where,  amidst  the 
agonies  of  death,  torrents  of  water  are  poured  by  the  bye- 
standers  upon  the  wretched  victims  of  their  superstition.  The 
unutterable  abominations  of  Jaggernaut  do  not,  we  suppose, 
need  to  be  called  to  the  recollection  of  any  one  who  has  ever 
read  a  description  of  that  most  melancholy  spectacle.  Of  the 
various  religious  tortures  which  are  commonly  practised  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  last  five  days  of  the 
month  Chytra,  the  following  are  sufficient  examples:  that  of 
dancing  with  threads  or  canes  passed  through  the  sides— -of 
thrusting  iron  instruments  through  the  tongue — of  swinging 
over  a  fire — or  climbing  naked  a  tree  armed  with  thorns— mea¬ 
suring  with  their  naked  bodies  over  burning  sands  the  ground 
lying  between  one  Pagoda  and  another — swinging  with  hooks 
passed  through  the  integuments  of  the  back — or  bearing  with 
fixed  eyes  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 

Dreadful  however  and  disgusting  as  are  these  idolatrous 
rites,  they  are  perhaps  less  shocking  to  humanity,  as  less  im¬ 
mediately  affecting  the  happiness  of  the  whole  population  of 
India,  than  the  institution  of  Castes.  It  is  not  easy  for  men, 
living  at  an  immense  distance  from  Hindostan,  and  acquainted 
merely  by  oral  or  written  information,  with  the  nature  of  this 
system,  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  evils  of  which  it  is 
the  source.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  necessary  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  d  istinction  which  sanctifies  the  vices,  and  protects  the 
persons  of  the  privileged  class,  while  it  degrades  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  brutes,  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  if  we 
remember  how  invariably  ordinary  characters  cease  to  respect 
themselves,  when  they  have  lost  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  how  rapidly  they  justify  the  contempt  with  which  they  per¬ 
ceive  they  are  generally  regarded  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  ne¬ 
cessary  growth  in  a  society  so  constituted,  of  profligacy  in  the 
sacred  caste,  and  of  the  imitation  of  that  profligacy  an  ong  the 
inferior  orders,  we  shall  readily  admit,  that  the  religion  of 
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which  this  system  forms  the  chief  support,  and  the  distin¬ 
guishing  feature,  must  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  moral  cha¬ 
racters  of  its  votaries. 

A  further  ground  of  justification  forthqse  who  have  projected 
the  innovation  in  question,  is  taken  from  the  following  consi¬ 
derations,  We  profess  a  religious  faith  which  inculcates  love 
to  man,  as  one  of  the  two  fundamental  duties,  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  we  are  bound — we  profess  a  religion  of  unri¬ 
valled  purity,  and  which,  wherever  it  has  been  received,  has 
regulated  the  passions,  meliorated  the  condition,  and  triumph¬ 
ed  over  the  habitual  vices  of  its  disciples.  The  dissemination 
of  this  religion  throughout  all  the  world  is  a  duty  not  merely 
included  in  the  general  law  of  universal  benevolence,  but  re¬ 
peatedly  inforced  by  the  express  and  positive  injunctions  of 
the  great  Founder  of  our  faith.  As  Christians  too,  it  is  not 
permitted  us  to  doubt,  that  he  who  imposed  on  us  this  obliga^ 
tion,  will  render  effectual  those  labours  which  we  may  under¬ 
take  in  compliance  with  his  commands  for  the  fulfilment  of  it. 
Of  the  many  nations,  among  whom  Christianity  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  Great  Britain  alone  possesses  the  means,  and  is,  as  it 
should  seem,  alone  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  exerting 
herself  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.  Pre-eminent  in 
wealth  and  learning,  commanding  with  our  fleets  the  Indian 
and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  holding  under  onr  dominion  every 
port  and  settlement,  by  which  the  powers  of  Europecan  com¬ 
municate  with  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  and  possessed  of 
an  empire  in  Hindostan,  not  less  extensive,  nor  less  powerful, 
than  that  of  Aurengzebe — if  we  withhold  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  from  our  subjects  in  the  East,  we  shall,  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  penetrate,  doom  them  irremediably  to  a  state  of 
darkness  and  superstition,  for  a  period  coeval  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  own  authority.  That  Great  Britain,  by  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  settlement,  by  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  oppressive  fiscal  exactions  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Hindus  great  and  inestimable  blessings,  none 
can  be  more  ready  or  more  willing  than  ourselves  to  admit. 

Beneficent  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  to  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  alone  of  our  subjets  that  we  have  been  in¬ 
different  ;  and  while  every  voice  has  concurred  in  applaud¬ 
ing,  and  every  hand  has  united  to  promote  the  great  acts  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  have  rendered  the  British  name  il¬ 
lustrious  in  India,  the  number  has  been  comparatively  small  of 
those  who  have  laboured  to  crown  our  other  good  works,  with 
the  last  and  greatest  act  of  benevolence  man  can  perform. 

'  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  attempted  in  the  few 
preceding  remarks  to  condense  the  whole  substance  of  the 
apology  which  might  be  offered  in  vindication  of  those  who 
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think  with  us  on  this  momentous  subject.  It  is  in  truth  ail 
inexhaustible  field  of  argument.  The  claims  which  the  native 
Christians  have  on  us  for  our  assistance — the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  churches  of  Ceylon  and  Java^ — the  restrictions  under 
which  our  Missionaries  have  laboured,— -the  re-action  on  our 
characters  of  the  course  of  conduct  which  we  may  pursue 
towards  the  millions  who  are  dependant  on  us  for  knowledge 
— these  and  innumerable  other  topics  press  on  our  considera¬ 
tion.  For  a  more  detailed  view,  however,  of  this  question,  we 
must  at  present  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  some  of  our 
earlier  numbers,  and  to  the  writers  whom  they  will  there  find 
quoted  or  referred  to. 

In  answer  to  the  various  arguments  which  are  adduced  to 
justify  those  who  plead  for  the  Introduction  of  Christianity 
into  India,  much  has  been  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the 
present  system.  Admitting  generally,  though  not  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  superiority  of  the  Religion  of  Christ  over  the 
various  forms  of  Idolatry  prevalent  throughout  India,  they 
have  argued  that  the  Geets,  the  Heetopades,  and  the  Sastras 
contain  precepts  of  morality  as  pure,  and  incitements  to  virtue 
as  powerful,  as  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Gospel ;  that  a  correspondent  character  of  purity,  so¬ 
cial  kindness  and  integrity  is  of  daily  and  familiar  occur¬ 
rence  among  the  people  of  India;  that  the  Hindu  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  these  good  qualities  than  for  his  adherence  to 
his  religion,  which  no  persuasion  can  shake,  and  no  violence 
subdue — -that  no  conversions  have  in  fact  been  made-r-that 
none  are  to  be  expected — that  the  boon  which  the  missionary 
offers  will  not  be  accepted — and,  that  if  accepted,  it  could 
work  no  melioration  in  the  mortal  habits  or  social  affections  of 
his  converts. 

So  far  the  answer  consists  only  of  assertions  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  and  like  all  other  similar  assertions,  their  truth  must  be 
tried  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  evidence  suited  to  their  investi¬ 
gation.  Among  the  innumerable  witnesses  who,  without  any 
apparent  partiality,  or  any  motive  to  bias  their  understand¬ 
ing,  have  given  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  only  difficulty 
is  that  of  selection.  The  whole  of  this  testimony  is,  however, 
so  ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  work  on  this 
subject* — that  we  shall  be  content  to  abandon  our  present  views 
and  to  adopt  those  of  our  opponents,  whenever  they  will  ad¬ 
duce,  in  confirmation  of  their  assertions,  any  evidence  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinct,  authoritative,  and  direct  to  overthrow  the 
force  of  the  proofs  which  he  has  there  collected. 

The  grand  unfailing  argument,  however,  on  which  the 
whole  weight  of  the  controversy  rests,  and  which  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  every  form  of  scurrility,  exaggeration,  eloquence, 
and  merriment,  is  this — that  the  attempt  to  propagate  Chris- 
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tianity  in  India  will  be  the  instant  signal  of  disaffection  and 
revolt,  that  we  and  our  missionaries  will  be  swept  away  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  fury  ol  an  enraged  people,  and  that  the  means  we 
use  to  introduce  the  faith  of  Christ,  will  thus  be  the  instant 
and  infallible  cause  of  its  final  expulsion  from  Hihdostan. 

Now  so  far  as  this  argument  professes  to  be  built  ' on  an 
anxiety  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  we  must  say  it  is 
not  very  comprehensible.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  to  your 
Indian  subjects  the  blessings  of  Religion,  by  all  means  take 
care  not  to  teach  them  that  Religion — if  you  would  .have 
them  Christians,  above  all  things  see  that  you  dtfive  out  of  the 
country  the  only  persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  instruct 
them  in  Christianity — if  you  would  not  for  ever  exclude  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  get  rid  at  once  of  the  Missionaries.  Such 
is  in  truth  the  reasoning  with  which  those  great  masters  of 
argument,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  expected  or  attempted 
to  convince  the  simple  folks,  whom  they  found  it  impossible  to 
laugh  out  of  their  zeal  for  missions,  that  their  efforts  were 
suicidal,  and  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  that  faith  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote.  It  must  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  descant  on  the 
dangers  of  introducing  Christianity  into  India,  take  a  much 
more  simple  and  tenable  ground.  They  contemplate  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  in  the  East,  and  of  all  the  be-* 
nevoient  institutions  which  our  wisdom  has  formed  and  our 
power  protected  ;  and  they  conceive  that  the  benefits  which 
the  preaching  of  the  Missionaries  may  confer  on  the  natives, 
and  eventually  on  ourselves,  forms  no  equivalent  for  this  more 
immediate  danger. 

To  such  persons  it  has  been  replied,  that  no  men  are  less 
averse  to  discussion  on  religious  subjects  than  the  Hindoos — 
that  Ziegenbalgh,  Swartz,  and  Gsericke  preached  the  faith 
of  Christ  with  unequalled  fervour,  constancy,  and  boldness, 
for  nearly  a  century,  in  the  vicinity  of  powerful  princes, 
some  of  them  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  British 
name  in  India,  not  only  without  exciting  discontent,  but  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  unbounded  gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection, 
of  the  native  powers.  They  have  been  reminded  that  no  race 
of  men  has  so  easily  been  proselyted  from  their  faith  as  the 
natives  of  Hindostan—that  there  are  large  bodies  of  native 
Christians  now  existing  in  that  country- — that  though  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  have  made  many  converts,  yet  in  the 
single  instance  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  impute  to  them 
the  origin  of  insurrection  and  tumults,  the  slander  was  tri¬ 
umphantly  refuted,  and  the  reproach  of  inciting  sedition  has 
finally  rested  on  the  heads  of  their  accusers.  Still,  however, 
they  reiterate  their  forebodings  with  a  pertinacity  which  will 
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yield  to  no  argument  and  which  seems  alike  incapable  of 
conviction  or  fatigue.  They  continue  to  repeat  their  asser¬ 
tions  and  their  vaticinations  as  though  there  were  no  ut> 
dence  of  the  falsehood  of  the  one  and  no  proof  of  the  abs 
dity  of  the  other. 

Now  we  have  observed,  that  men  seldom  if  ever  raise  a 
very  violent  and  long  continued  clamour  without  some  foun¬ 
dation,  of  truth  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the  case 
in  the  present  instance.  We  are  inclined  with  Major  Scott 
Waring  to  hold  that  to  insult  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  might  be  a  very  dangerous  as  well  as  a  very  injurious 
proceeding ;  but  we  do  not  think  with  him  that  it  is  from 
the  Baptist  missionaries,  that  such  insults  would  probably 
proceed.  Had  we  no  other  example,  we  should  have  learned 
from  the  mutiny,  at  Vellore  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  whiskers 
of  our  Sepoys,  to  be  trimmed  according  to  the  faith  of  their 
country.  The  truth  we  take  to  he  that  in  India  as  in  some 
other  places,  the  externals  of  Religion,  are  everything,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  men  are  indifferent  to  the  spirit  and 
object  of  their  worship,  they  are  tenacious  of  those  outward 
forms  with  which  they  associate  the  ideas  of  honorable  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  to  which  they  attribute  a  kind  of  expiatory 
efficacy.  Mr.  Grant  has  finally  said  of  the  Hindoos  in  the 
work  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  present  number, 
that  weak  and  contemptible  as  they  generally  are,  yet  when 
collected  and  set  in  motion  they  would  be  found  irresis¬ 
tible  ;  as  the  sand  of  the  desart  is  one  day  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  the  meanest  pilgrim,  and  on  the  next,  overwhelms 
the  whole  Caravan.  From  the  same  author,  who  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  warm  friends  of  Indian  missions,  we 
shall  make  another  quotation,  illustrative  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  this  danger,  ‘  in  the  single  article  of  religious  af¬ 
fronts,  says  he  of  the  Hindus,  these  generally,  tranquil 
*  beings,  seem  capable  of  active  resentment.  An  insect  here 
has  been  known,  to  raise  them  into  motion  and  vengeance 
^  with  the  suddenness  of  an  explosion.  Here  then  they  are 
dangerous  to  their  masters.5  Now  what  is  the  conclusion 
from  this  doctrine.  That  we  should  abandon  our  missions 
altogether?  Surely  not.  But  that  great  caution  should  be 
employed  by  those  who  select  teachers,  to  send  out  none 
but  men  of  conciliating  dispositions,  and  who  to  the  energy 
of  zeal,  add  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  This  in  truth  forms 
the  real  practical  difficulty  of  the  case.  Would  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  any  person  should  hereafer  go  forth  to  teach 
Christianity  to  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  it  might  seem  good 
to  assume  that  office?  We  will  fairly  say,°we  think  not. 
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When  we  consider  all  the  probable  mischiefs,  which  might 
result  from  mistaken  zeal,  undirected  b}?  any  controlling 
authority — when  we  reflect  how  easy  it  would  be  under  such 
an  arrangement  for  any  person  who  wished  to  repair  a  broken 
fortune,  or  to  hide  a  ruined  reputation  to  resort  to  India 
on  the  pretext  of  preaching  the  Gospel — when  we  remember 
all  the  scandal  to  real  religion,  and  the  probable  danger 
to  which  wise  and  well  directed  missionary  establishments, 
would  be  exposed  by  the  influx  of  such  intruders — we  see 
no  course,  by  which  it  would  he  possible  to  evade  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  vesting  somewhere ,  a  discretionary  power  as  to 
the  persons  who  should  be  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
in  India  as  teachers  of  Christianity. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  these  views, 
one  thing  we  think  is  clear;  that  in  point  of  fact,  an  unli¬ 
mited  license  will  not  be  granted  by  Parliament  and  will  not  be 
proposed  by  the  great  public  leaders  of  this  business.  That  it 
will  not  be  granted  by  Parliament  we  conclude  from  the  dis¬ 
position  which  has  already  been  so  strongly  manifested  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  repress  the  missions,  altogether  ; 
that  it  will  not  he  proposed  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of 
the  cause,  we  infer  from  the  reports  universally  prevalent, 
and  perfectly  uncontradicted,  that  those  gentlemen  have  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  ministers  on  the  subject,  on  the  express  terms 
of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  Government  the  power  of  licens¬ 
ing  missionaries.  As  we  see  therefore  no  probability  of  an 
unlimited  licence  being  conceded,  and  as  we  have  no  wish 
that  such  a  concession  should  be  made,  it  remains  that  vve 
enquire  in  whom  ought  the  discretion  in  question  to  be  re¬ 
posed,  and  what  should  be  the  extent  and  bounds  of  that 
discretion. 

Now,  in  selecting  the  depositaries  of  this  awful  trust  one 
difficulty  instantly  occurs.  The  dissenting  body  would  hardly 
acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  should  leave  thesole  selec¬ 
tion  of  missionaries  to  the  members  of  the  establishment, 
but  the  dissenters  have  no  corporated  capacity  in  which 
they  are  known  to  the  state,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  an 
act  of  Parliament  could  devolve  a  duty  or  confer  a  right  on 
a  class  of  the  community  who  do  not  possess  any  such  cor¬ 
porate  character.  The  dissenters  are  not  a  privileged, 
but  a  tolerated  body.  Whether  justly  or  unjustly  is  not 
now  the  question,  but  so  is  the  fact,  that  they  have  no  col¬ 
lective  capacity  in  which  they  can  act,  or  under  which  they 
can  be  made  amenable  for  misconduct.  Besides,  to  confer 
on  the  dissenters  generally  the  right  of  selecting  Mission¬ 
aries  from  their  own  body,  would  obviously  be  the  same 
thing  as  leaving  the  right  perfectly  unlimited  and  unre- 
Vo  IX,  '  2  T 
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stricted.  There  is  nothing  by  which  a  dissenter  is  known, 
nothing  which  could  prevent  any  person  or  all  persons  from 
voting  in  an  appointment,  which  should  be  made  by  so 
large  and  indiscriminate  a  multitude.  The  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  are  all  liable  to  similar  ob¬ 
jections,  considered  as  the  persons  who  should  grant  or  with¬ 
hold  permission  to  individuals  to  teach  the  Gospel  in  India. 
They  are  voluntary  associations,  unknown  to  the^Lavv  or  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  instruments  of  doing  great  good  undoubtedly,  but 
totally  deficient  in  that  permanent  and  unalterable  character, 
which  the  policy  of  our  legislators  invariably  requires  in  those 
to  whom  the  discharge  of  permanent  and  important  public  du. 
ties  is  intrusted.  If,  however,  this  impediment  did  not  exist, 
the  East  India  Company  would  hardly  consent^  that  any  men, 
or  body  of  men,  should  possess  and  exercise  within  this  king¬ 
dom,  powers  which  must  of  necessity  come  into  frequent  con¬ 
test  and  collision  with  their  own  authority,  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  empire. 

The  consequence  then  appears  to  be,  that  this  discretionary 
authority  can  only  be  lodged  in  the  Company  itself,  or  in  the 
Board  of  Controls!.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  alter¬ 
natives,  no  man  of  course,  who  has  petitioned  for  the  further 
dissemination  of  Christianity  in  India,  will  consent  to  it ;  for 
thi  s  is  that  very  system  which  we  wish  to  see  meliorated. 

The  Company  have  long  enjoyed  this  discretionary  power  ; 
how  they  have  used  it  we  are  not  now  to  learn;  how  they 
would  use  it  in  future,  if  it  still  remained  in  their  hands  it 
needs  little  sagacity  to  predict.  No  other  public  body,  then, 
seems  to  be  left,  to  whom  this  trust  can  be  confided,  but  the 
Board  of  Controul. 

W e  need  not  perhaps  say,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine  a  body  much  better  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty, 
than  that  Board  to  which  we  think  it  must  ultimately  be  commit¬ 
ted.  The  objections  to  it  are  very  obvious,  strong,  and  unan¬ 
swerable.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  an  existing  state  of  things, 
and  a  practical  question  very  full  of  difficulties.  In  such  a  si¬ 
tuation  something  must  be  abandoned,  if  we  would  retain 
what  is  most  essential. 

After  all,  however,  the  objections  to  the  Board  of  Controul, 
as  the  body  by  whom  missionaries  should  be  licensed,  are  less 
formidable  than  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined.  All  govern¬ 
ments  are  fond  of  granting  favours,  which  cost  nothing — of 
possessing  a  patronage,  which  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
Jt  will  not  be  very  difficult,  perhaps,  for  the  several  mission¬ 
ary  societies  to  obtain  licences  from  government  for  as  many 
men  as  they  may  be  able  to  find  properly  qualified  for  mis- 
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sionary  labours.  On  the  whole  we  earnestly  wish  our  readers  to 
consider  attentively  the  various  difficulties  at  which  we  have 
hinted,  and  we  suspect  that  they  will  concur  with  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  moderate  their  views 
to  the  attainment  of  some  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
about  lobe  passed,  which  shall  leave  the  Board  of  Controul  a 
discretion  as  to  the  persons  who  shall  settle  in  India  as  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The  next  question  is,  as  to  the  extent  and  limitation  of  this 
discretionary  power.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  neither  to  the  Board  of  Controul,  nor  to  any  other  body 
similarly  constituted,  is  it  possible  to  commit  the  duty  of  the 
original  selection  of  the  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  Hindostan. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  ensuring  the  quiet  security  of  our  In¬ 
dian  government,  is  a  power  of  prohibition,  an  authority  com¬ 
petent  to  prevent  the  migration  of  untaught  or  disreputa¬ 
ble  men,  under  the  pretext  of  propagating  Christianity 
among  our  subjects  in  the  East.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  need  the  aid  of  argument  for  its  illustration,  that  Lord 
Buckinghamshire,  or  any  other  lord,  by  whom  he  may  be 
succeeded  in  office,  cannot  have  leisure,  opportunity,  or 
knowledge  sufficient  to  investigate  the  qualifications  of  all  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  duties  of  mission¬ 
aries.  It  will  be  a  task  amply  sufficient  for  such  exalted  persons 
to  estimate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  recommendations, 
which  the  respective  candidates  for  that  office  may  be  able  to 
produce.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  enquiry, 
whether  the  Board  of  Controul,  or  whatever  other  body  of 
men,  may  be  entrusted  with  this  licensing  power,  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the  New  Charter  to  grant,  at 
least,  so  man)’  licences  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
present  number  of  missionaries  from  any  diminution,  or  whe¬ 
ther,  by  some  other  enactment,  provision  should  not  be  made 
fora  constant  supply  of  Christian  teachers.  A  positive  law  of 
this  kind,  however,  obviously  presupposes  two  things :  first, 
that  candidates  will  offer  themselves  for  the  supply  of  any  defi¬ 
ciency  which  death,  or  other  casualties  may  occasion  :  and 
next,  that  such  candidates  will  be  possessed  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  mission¬ 
aries.  Any  imperative  law  of  this  description,  w ejear,  will  be 
found  in  practice,  inconsistent  with  the  free  exercise  of  that 
discretion  which,  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  we  think 
must  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  some  civil  or  ecclesiastical  body. 
We  confess,  however,  that  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  en« 
iertain  much  doubt,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  readers  the  problem,  how  the  power  of  granting 
and  with-holding  licences  can  be  rendered  compatible  with 
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some  provision,  which  shall  secure  the  constant  and  regular 
supply  of  Christian  teachers  in  India. 

We  owe  many  apologies  to  Dr.  Buchanan  for  so  long  post¬ 
poning  the  consideration  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  name  to 
the  present  article.  It  seems  to  be  written  principally  with 
the  design  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal 
church  in  Hindostan,  On  that  subject  we  think  there  can  be 
little  difference  of  opinion.  If  our  brethren  in  Calcutta,  Ma¬ 
dras,  and  Bombay,  wish  for  such  an  institution — if  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  or  obstruct  the  efforts  made  by  other  denominations 
of  Christians,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  we  shall  re¬ 
joice  to  seethe  completion  of  such  an  undertaking.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that  for  the 
great  work  of  evangelizing  India,  arch-deacons  are  but  ill- 
adapted,  deans  still  less  serviceable,  and  bishops  total ly  inef¬ 
ficacious,  Dr.  Buchanan’s  present  work  will  not,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  be  read  with  the  avidity  with  which  his  Christian  Re¬ 
searches  were  received.  It  has  the  same  sententious  abrupt¬ 
ness,  and  the  same  appearance  of  oriental  splendour  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  embellishments,  but  is  vastly  less  novel  and  less  enter¬ 
taining. 

We  admire,  however,  too  sincerely  the  activity,  piety,  and 
learning  of  this  diligent  promoter  of  Christianity,  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  unfeigned  respect  of 
any  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion.  We  heartily  com¬ 
mend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  ivories  in  the  press  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  map  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


Sir  "Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  lately 
brought  over  dispatches  from  Peters- 
burgh,  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
a  Narrative  of  the  late  Campaign  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  illustrated  with  Plans,  ike.  of  the 
general  movements  of  both  Armies,  dur¬ 
ing  their  advance  and  retreat,  which  will 
he  published  in  the  course  of  May,  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  The  work 
will  contain  information  drawn  from  of¬ 
ficial  sources,  and  from  intercepted 
French  documents,  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  British  public. 

Sir  Hum  phry  Davy's  Elements  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of  Lec¬ 
tures’,  delivered  several  years  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  illustrated  with 
Plates  by  Lowry,  will  appear  early  in 
May. 

A  Series  of  Popular  Essays,  illustrative 
of  Principles  essentially  connected  with 
the  Improvement  of  the  Understanding, 
the  Imagination,  and  the  Heart,  by  Eli  - 
Sabetli  Hamilton,  author  of  Letters  on 
the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education, 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  &cc.  will  he 
published  on  the  3d  of  May. 

The  Life  of  William  Penn,  by  Thomas 
Clarkson,  M.  A,  in  2  volt.  8vo.  will  he 
published  this  month. 

Vvre  are  happy  to  learn  that  Captain 
Johnson’s  very  curious  and  entertaining 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the 
most  famous  Highwaymen,  Street-Bob¬ 
bers,  &c.  &c.  with  an  Account  of  the 
Voyages  and  Plunders  of  the  most  noted 
Pirates,  has  been  reprinted,  in  one  vol. 
Svo.  The  work  had  become  so  very 
scarce  and  valuable,  that  at  the  sale  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Roxburgh’s  books,  a 
copy  sold  for  15  guineas,  besides  the 
duty. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Description  of 
the  Edvstone  Light  House,  by  the  late 
John  Suieaton,  F.  R.  S.  will  be  published 
this  month. 

A  Set  of  Illustrations  to  Mr.  Walter 


Scott’s  new  Poem  of  Rokeby,  after  De¬ 
signs  by  T.  Stothard,  R.  A.  will  be  pub- 
lished  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

Dr.  Bateman  will  speedily  publish  a 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Dis¬ 
eases,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Dr.  Willan,  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of 
the  Diagnostic  Symptoms,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  treatment.  This  work  will  con¬ 
tain  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of  the  eight 
orders  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  announced 
by  the  late  Dr,  Willan,  of  which  four 
only  have  been  completed  and  published. 
Its  object  is  to  present  a  complete  out- 
line  of  the  system,  and  to  detail  briefly 
the  characteristic  appearances  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  each  disease,  and  the  principles 
of  treatment, without  omitting  altogether 
the  historical  and  philological  inquiries, 
which  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
classification. 

Shortly  will  he  published  a  New  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  di¬ 
vine  Government,  and  the  Sovereignty 
of  divine  Grace,  by  the  late  Edward 
Williams,  D.  I).  We  are  authorised  to* 
state,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  is  printed  off  after  having 
received  the  careful  revision  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  lamented  author.  It  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  uniform  manner  with  Dr.  W.’a 
Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism,  and  will 
be  found  to  contain  an  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  leading  principles  advanc¬ 
ed  in  that  work. 

Air.  Mawe,  author  of  the  Travels 
through  the  Diamond  and  Gold  district 
of  Brazil,  which  no  stranger  was  ever 
before  allowed  to  visit,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  Treatise  on  Diamonds 
and  precious  Stones,  including  their  his¬ 
tory,  natural  and  commercial ;  to  which, 
will  be  added,  some  account  of  the  best 
mode  of  cutting  and  polishing  them.  It 
is  presumed  this  work  will  be  found  both 
useful  and  interesting,  to  all  those  w  ith 
whom  these  first-rate  productions  of  the 
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mineral  kingdom  are  either  objects  of 
commercial  interest,  or  evidences  and 
accompaniments  of  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

Waiter  Scott, — We  are  desired  by 
the  publishers  to  state  the  foliowing  com¬ 
parative  sale  of  Rokeby  and  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  :  —  Sold  of  the  Lady  «?f  the 
Lake,  in  nearly  four  months,  (June  2nd 
to  September  22nd,  1810,) 

2,090  Quarto,  at  21.  2s.  -  -  -  -  <£4,200 
6,000  Octavo,  —  12s.  -  -  -  -  ,£3,600 


8,000-  £7,800 


Sold  of  Rokeby  in  three  months,  (Jan. 
14th,  to  April  14th,  1813.^ 

3,000  Quarto,  at  21.  2s.  (less,  120  re¬ 
maining),  -  -  -  —  -  -  £9,048 
5,000  Octavo,  —  14s.  —  -  -  £3,500 


8,000  £9,548 


This  demand  is  perfectly  unexampled, 
and  evinces  the  increasing  popularity  of 
this  favourite  poet. 

Dr.  Rees’s  New  Cyclor^sdia.  —  The 
Editor  and  Proprietors  have  lately  an¬ 
nounced,  that  this  valuable  work  will  be 
completed  in  three  years,  forming  thirty- 
six  volumes,  twenty-four  of  which  are 
already  published.  Of  all  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedias  to  which  the  original  and  cele¬ 
brated  Dictionary  of  Chambers  has  given 
birth,  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rees  is  the 
most  comprehensive.  The  long  life  of 
the  learned  and  indefatigable  Editor  has 
been  devoted  to  its  improvement,  aided 
by  his  numerous  able  coadjutors.  The 
elegant  and  accurate  engravings  of  Low¬ 
ry,  Milton,  and  Scott,  which  illustrate 
this  publication,  are  in  themselves  of 
superior  utility  and  value,  and  render 
the  work  absolutely  unique  in  this  popu¬ 
lar  class  of  publications. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  valuable  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  critical,  phi¬ 
lological,  and  explanatory  notes,  has 
lately  been  completed  in  three  large 
volumes  in  quarto.  It  is  sold  with  or 
without  engravings  from  the  old  masters. 
The  interpretation  of  doctrinal  points 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  Liturgy  and 
Articles  of  the  established  church,  as 
received  and  taught  by  our  Bishops,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  regular  clergy. 

J.  Laugdale  has  in  the  press  a  second 
edition  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Northallerton. 

Mr.  Elmsley  has  completed  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Heraclidae  of  Euripides, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 


A  new  translation  of  the  Greek  Am* 
thologia  will  be  published  in  April, 

The  first  Number  of  Museum  Criti- 
cum,  or  Cambridge  Classical  Researches, 
will  he  published  shortly  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  press:  it  will  be  continued  every 
three  months. 

Captain  Krusenstern’s  Account  of  the 
Russian  Voyage  to  Japan,  will  appear 
in  April. 

Captain  Broughton’s  Letters  from  a 
Mahratta  Camp,  with  coloured  plates,  is 
nearly  ready. 

Mr.  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  will  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  the  first  week  of  May. 

An  original  work  on  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture,  by  Sir  James  Ilaie,  with  no  less 
than  sixty  illustrative  engravings,  will 
he  published  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
is  preparing  for  the  press  two  volumes  of 
Literary  Curiosities. 

Mr.  Bakewell  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  an  octavo  volume,  Out¬ 
lines  of  Geology,  with  Observations  on 
the  Geology  of  England. 

Mr.  Longmire,  of  Troutbeck,  near 
Kendal,  is  writing  an  Essay  on  Geog¬ 
nosy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bidlake  will  shortly 
publish  a  Poem,  entitled  The  Year. 

A  Tour  through  Norway  anti  Sweden, 
in  1807,  with  remarks  on  the  manners, 
customs,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants,  written 
in  French  by  Alexander  Lamotte,  Esq.  is 
printing  in  a  quarto  volume,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  a  map  and  fifteen  views. 

Captain  Broughton  is  preparing  a  work 
on  the  Private  Life  of  the  Mahrattas, 
with  coloured  plates,  after  the  drawings 
by  native  artists. 

Lieut.  Lockett,  assistant  secretary  in 
the  College  of  Fort  William,  is  engaged 
in  some  translations  from  the  elementary 
books  of  the  East,  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic,  which  three  sciences  w  ill  form 
a  quarto  volume. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Catlow  intends  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Young 
Schoolmaster,  on  the  economy,  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  discipline  of  schools,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thirty  years  experience. 

Major  W.  M.  Leake,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  lately  his  Majesty’s  resident  at 
Io’annina,  will  publish,  early  in  June, 
in  quarto,  Researches  in  Greece,  Part  I. 
containing  Remarks  on  the  modern  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Struthers,  author  of  the  Poor 
Man’s  Sabbath,  and  the  Peasant’s  Death, 
has  just  issued  proposals  for  publishing 
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bv  subscription  a  new  poem,  entitled  the 
Cross. 

Speedily  will  fee  published,  in  2  vols. 
Svo.  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Took  e,  Esq. 
interspersed  with  original  documents; 
by  Alexander  Stephens,  Esq.  of  the 
Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

Mr.  F.  Bailey  has  in  the  press,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  an  Epitome  ef  Univer¬ 
sal  History,  ancient  and  modern;  con¬ 
taining  a  chronological  abridgment  of 
the  most  material  events  in  the  principal 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  states. 

Professor  Eichorn’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha,  so 
much  celebrated  on  the  Continent,  is 
translating  for  the  press. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  on  various  Sub¬ 
jects,  chiefly  Practical.  By  Richard 
Monkhouse,  late  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire.  In  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

Speedily  will  appear,  Sermons  on  Im¬ 
portant  Subjects.  By  T.  L.  O’Beirne, 
D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.  In  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Hawtayne,  rector  of 
Estree,  Herts,  will  shortly  publish  two 
vols.  of  Sermons,  in  small  8vo. 

Mr.  John  Platts  has  in  the  press,  Re¬ 
flections  on  Materialism,  Immaterialism, 
an  intermediate  State,  the  Sleep  of  the 
Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  and 
a  Future  Life. 

The  Sketches,  Historical  and  De¬ 
scriptive,  of  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
which  are  now  publishing  in  monthly 
numbers,  will  contain  the  ancient  and 
modern  history  of  the  following  towns 
and  villages,  viz.  Algarkirk,  Boston, 
Burgh,  Croyland,  Donington,  Gosberton, 
Holbeach,  Horncastle,  Kirton,  Louth, 
Reverley,  Spiisby,  Spalding,  Swineshead, 
West-  Deeping,  &c.  Each  number  will 
contain  one  elegant  engraving,  and  48 
pages  of  letter-press. 

Captain  Liseansky,  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Russian  Circumnavigators,  who 


a  few  years  ago  commanded  one  of  the 
Ruisiaa  ships,  in  company  with  Captain 
Krusenstern,  round  the  world,  has  lately 
published,  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  his  curious 
and  interesting  Voyage,  in  the  Russian 
language,  which  we  understand  the 
author  himself  intends  to  publish  also  in, 
English.  The  work  is  already  translated, 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  for  pub¬ 
lication  are  in  great  forwardness. 
Public  Records. — His  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Public  Records  have,  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  Mr. 
Thomas  Payne,  of  Pail-Mall,  to  sell 
such  copies  of  the  following  works, 
printed  under  their  direction,  as  are  not 
appropriated  to  public  uses. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Po- 


tentium,  folio  $ 

£\ 

16 

0 

Taxati©  Ecclesiastica,  P.  Ni- 

cholia  -  ---- 

o 

2 

0 

Catalogue  of  theCottonian  MSS 
Calendarium  Rotulorum  Char- 

2 

10 

0 

tarum  - 

2 

0 

0 

Rotulorum  Originalium  Afe- 

breviatio,  2  vols. 

3 

0 

0 

Calendarium  Inquisitionum, 

Post  Mortem,  2  vols. 

3 

10 

0 

Testa  de  Nevill  - 

1 

16 

0 

Nonarum  Inquisitiones  - 

2 

2 

0 

Volar  Ecclesiasticus,  vol.  1. 

2 

10 

0 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  vol,  1. 

10 

!0 

0 

Domesday  Book,  with  Indexes, 

3  vols.  - 

10 

10 

0 

Indexes  and  Titles  to  ditto, 

separate  -  -  - 

2 

2 

0 

Placitorum,  in  Domo  Capitu- 

lari  Westm.  Abbreviatio  - 

1 

16 

0 

Harleian  Catalogue,  and  In¬ 

dexes,  4  vols.  -  . 

8 

8 

0 

Indexes  to  ditto,  separate,  be¬ 

ing  the  4th  vol. 

2 

2 

0 

Inquisitiones  Retornatarum 

Scotise,  2  vols. 

5 

5 

0 

Rotuli  Hundredorum,  vol.  1. 

2 

2 

0 

Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain.  PartXXXlI.  By  John  Britton, 
F.  S.  A.  Price  10s.  Gd.  and  on  large 
paper,  16s. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Scotland  delineated.  Part  III.  Con¬ 
taining  View's  of  Wetherall  Priory,  Cum¬ 
berland;  Bothali  Castle,  Northumbox 


land,  Plate  I ;  Interior  of  Lanercost 
Priory,  Cumberland;  Part  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Castle,  at  Newcastle,  Nor¬ 
thumberland;  Carlisle  Castle,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Plate  2.;  Carlisle  Castle,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Plate  3.  Medium  4to«  10s.  6d. 
And  with  proof  impressions  of  the 
plates,  super-royal  4to.  16s.  Part  IV, 
will  appear  in  May, 
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KDU  CATION. 

The  Madras  School  Grammar;  or, 
fhe  New  System  reduced  to  Questions 
and  Answers;  designed  for  the  higher 
classes,  to  prepare  the  Scholars  therein 
for  competent  Teachers.  By  G.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Master  of  the  Lambeth  School, 
and  Writing1  Mascer  to  the  Female 
Asylum,  Is. 

HISTORY. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Politics  and 
Public  Men,  for  the  Year  1812.  To  be 
continued  annually.  8vo.  7s. 

The  History  of  Persecution,  In  Four 
Parts.- — 1 .  Among  the  Heathens.  2. 
Under  th«  Christian  Emperors.  3.  Un¬ 
der  the  Papacy.  4.  Among  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  Embellished  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  author.  By  Samuel  Chandler, 
D.D.  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  author,  and  biographical  notes  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  mentioned  in 
the  work.  By  the  Rev.  Charle's  Atmore. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

NATURAT  HISTORY. 

Animal  Biography,  or  Popular  Zoolo¬ 
gy  ;  comprising  authentic  Anecdotes  of 
the  Economjr,  Habits  of  Life,  Instincts, 
and  Sagacity  of  the  Animal  Creation  ; 
including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Serpents,  Fishes,  Insects,  and  Worms. 
Ar  ranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Linneus.  By  W.  Bingley,  A.  M.  Fellow 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  &e.  the  fourth 
edition,  with  an  addition  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  species,  3  vols. 
8vo.  11.  16s. 

Elements  of  Crystallography,  after 
the  method  of  Hauy  :  with,  or  without, 
a  Series  of  Geometrical  Models,  both 
solid  and  disaffected  ;  exhibiting  the 
forms  of  Crystals,  their  'geometrical 
structure,  dissections,  and  general  laws, 
according  to  which  the  immense  variety 
of  actually  existing  Crystals  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  by  Frederick  Accum,  operative 
chemist ;  with  copper-plates,  and  111 
wood-cuts,  8 vo,  lbs. 

RHILOLOGY. 

A  New  Easy  Compendious  Grammar 
of  the  Italian  language,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  exercises ;  by  M.  Santagnello.  7s. 

rOETHY. 

A  Metrical  History  of  England  ;  or, 
Re'  flections  in  Rhyme,  of  the  most  pro- 
mi.Tsttt  features  in  our  National  Chrono¬ 


logy,  from  the  landing  of  Julius  CiPsar 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Regency 
in  1812.  By  Thomas  Dibdin,  2  vols. 
8vo.  18s. 

The  Deserted  Village  School :  a  Poem, 
8vo,  2s.  sewed. 

The  Minstrelsy  of  Erin;  or,  Poems, 
Lyrical,  Pastoral,  and  Descriptive.  By 
Matthew  Weld  Hartsronge,  Flsq.  dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  foolscap  Svo.  7s,  6d. 

The  Deliverance  of  the  North;  or, 
the  Russian  Campaign.  A  Poem,  Is.  6d. 
The  profits  of  this  work  will  he  subscrib¬ 
ed  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  Sufferers 
in  Russia. 

Poetical  Epistles,  and  Specimens  of 
Translation,  12mo.  6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Popular  Survey  of  the  Reformation, 
and  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  £Jeorge  Cus* 
tanee,  Svo.  1  2s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary 
Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  D.  li.  Rector  of  Long 
Newton,  Durham,  8vo.  7s. 

On  the  Influence  of  Sectaries,  and  the 
Stability  of  the  Church:  a  Charge,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdea¬ 
conry  of  Stafford,  on  the  days  of  visita¬ 
tion  at  C beadle,  Stafford,  and  Walsall, 
in  June,  1812.-  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Nares,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Stafford,  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Elijah’s  Translation  foretold,  A  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  at  Masbro’  near-  Rother¬ 
ham,  on  Sunday,  March  21st,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Williams,  D.  D.  By  George  Lambert, 
8 vo.  Price  Is. 

Elisha’s  Lamentation  for  Elijah.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Nether  Chapel, 
Sheffield,  on  Sunday,  March  28,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Williams,  I).  D.  By  Joseph  Gilbert,  8vo. 
price  Is  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Aldermanbury 
Postern,  London  Wall,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams, 
D.  D.  Theological  Tutor  in  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  College  at  Rotherham,  Yorkshire, 
By  John  Hawksley,  price  2s. 

A  Discourse  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
delivered  at  the  Rev.  George  Burdcr’s 
meeting-house,  March.  11,  1813,  on  the 
monthly  Association  of  the  Patrons  of  the 
Academy  at  Homerton,  with  consider¬ 
able  enlargements  and  notes.  By  John 
Pye  Smith,  D,  D, 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JUNE,  1813. 


Art.  I.  Christian  Morals.  By  Hannah  More.  In  two  volumes,  snu 
octavo,  pp.  298,  332.  Price  12.r.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1813. 

J^/JRS.  MORE  commences  her  present  work  with  a  question, 
which  it  is  natural  to  ask,  but  not  easy  to  answer:  At 
what  period  shall  an  author  put  into  practice,  the  4  rare,’  the 
‘slowly  learned^’  the  4  reluctantly  adopted  art,  to  stop  ?’  To 
some,  a  prescient  vvisdom  would  recommend  the  moment  in 
which  their  first  work  was  completed.  Many  have  written 
down  a  merited  reputation,  have  even  lowered  the  estimation 
of  a  great  production  by  a  succession  of  smaller  ones;  di¬ 
viding  and  frittering  that  attention,  which,  prior  to  this,  was 
concentrated.  But  such  prophetic,  self-denying  wisdom,  is 
seldom  possessed,  either  by  an  author  or  his  friends.  It  is  a 
considerable  time  before  even  public  opinion  acquires  a  de¬ 
cided  character;  and  its  approbation,  which  often  continues 
to  flow  only  because  it  once  began,  deceives  its  unhappy  fa¬ 
vourite  from  presumption  into  disgrace. 

But  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  so  important  to  an  author’s 
reputation,  depends,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  result  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  question  :  For  what  object  does  he  write  ?  Must  his  re¬ 
ward  be  fame,  or  will  he  fee  satisfied  with  usefulness  ?  In  the 
instance  of  Mrs.  More,  particularly,  we  think  that  this  inquiry 
must  precede  and  determine  the  other.  The  nature  of  her 
talents,  as  well  as  the  direction  in  which  they  are  calculated 
to  be  most  useful,  has  been  long  ascertained,  and  in  that  di¬ 
rection  they  have  been  fully  exercised.  In  gratitude  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  services,  her  failings  have  either  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  or  respectfully  tolerated  ;  but  these,  judging  from 
the  usual  wax  and  wane'  of  intellect,  may  become  in  future 
more  numerous  ;  while  we  cannot  expect  the  same  of  her  ex- 
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cellencies.  The  rank  which  she  occupies  in  public  estimation 
is  deservedly  high  ;  higher,  we  believe,  than  that  of  any  living 
female  ;  for  if  inferior  in  genius  to  some,  the  cause  which  she 
espouses  with  so  much  ability  gives  her  a  just  pre-eminence. 
But  if,  from  her  being  completely  understood,  and  duly  ap¬ 
preciated,  this  rank  is  not  now  likely  to  be  raised,  yet,  by  a 
variety  of  means,  it  may  be  degraded-  That  veneration,  which 
has  scarcely  ventured  to  see  a  fault,  and  much  less  to  expose 
it,  may  be  gradually  diminished  by  familiarity  with  its  object. 
The  beauties  of  manner,  if  there  canrbe^  such,  by  losing  their 
novelty,  will  lose  much  of  their  effect ;  &nd  the  blemishes  of 
of  it,  from  becoming  more  numerous,  will  be  more  easily  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  less  patiently  endured. 

Hitherto,  the  admirers  of  Mrs.  More,  especially  those  con¬ 
scientious  admirers,  who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  her  sa¬ 
gacity  in  detecting  the  duplicities  of  their  own  hearts,  and  re¬ 
joice  in  the  prospect  of  usefulness  afforded  by  the  labours  of 
a  writer  at  once  so  pious  and  so  fashionable,  have  scarcely 
dared  to  acknowledge  to  themselves,  that  she  has  a  defect. 
With  a  kind  of  pious  fraud,  if  we  may  employ  the  term,  the}r 
h^ve  agreed  to  pass  over  in  silence  any  suspected  failure, 
and  to  lend  the  support  of  an  undivided  admiration  to  her  pro¬ 
ductions.  To  dissent  in  opinion  from  Mrs.  More,  has  been, 
in  many  circles,  a  kind  of  heresy,  upon  which  the  religious 
were  afraid  to  venture ;  and  to  object  even  to  her  style,  a 
schism,  of  which  few  wished  to  be  thought  the  leaders — at  least 
a  commitment  of  taste,  which  it  required  some  assurance  to 
hazard.  Now,  though  there  is  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  of  venera* 
tion,  and  tenderness,  towards  a  distinguished  and  aged  writer, 
which  is  becoming  and  amiable  ;  though  we  should  treat  the 
defects  of  such  an  one,  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  approaching 
to  that  with  which,  if  called  to  do  so,  we  should  mention  the 
faults  of  a  parent ;  yet,  it  appears  neither  necessary  nor  useful, 
to  give  our  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  judgement,  and  to 
sanction  and  perpetuate  errors  both  of  style  and  sentiment. 
It  appears,  too,  that  this  feeling  applies  with  more  propriety  to 
an  author,  personally,  than  to  his  productions.  In  the  lite¬ 
rary  world,  though  we  have  fathers  and  teachers,  we  have  no 
pontiffs.  It  is  a  community  in  which  submission  must  be  vo¬ 
luntary,  to  be  valued  by  those  who  receive  it,  and  where  divine 
right  and  passive  obedience  are  unknown.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  improbable,  if  Mrs.  More  continue  to  write,  that, 
without  writing  less  sensibly,  she  may  be  less  admired.  Her 
faults,  without  being  greater,  may  be  more  freely  can¬ 
vassed  ;  and  they,  who  have  hitherto  restrained  their  opinions 
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within  a  quiet,  44  Thinks  I  to  myself,”  may  venture,  one  by 
one,  by  little  and  little,  to  speak  their  minds,— -and  may  be 
probably  as  much  surprised  as  encouraged,  to  find  themselves 
in  a  minority  respectable  both  for  numbers  and  judgement. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  her  object  is  fame,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  stop  now. 

But  allowing  for  its  natural,  and  even  lawful  influence,  we 
do  not  think  that  Mrs.  More  has  been  chiefly  actuated  by  this 
selfish  principle.  From  the  prevailing  direction  of  her  efforts, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  desire  of  usefulness  has  been 
her  governing  motive.  She  has  ranged  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  higher  walks  of  society,  with  a  steady  endeavour  to  detect 
and  cleanse  the  moral  sources  of  misery  ;  and  if  this  benevolent 
object  can  be  promoted,  by  a  continuance  of  her  labours,  she 
will  consent  to  run  the  hazard  of  becoming  familiar,  and  to 
risk  a  little  reputation,  in  a  design  so  truly  Christian. 

Upon  comparing  the  work  before  us,  44  Christian  Morals,’* 
with  ‘‘Practical  Piety,’'  we  find,  indeed,  as  little  diversity  in 
substance,  as  there  is,  really,  in  title.  That  of  “  Practical 
Piety,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,”  would  have  been  equally  suitable, 
though,  certainly,  less  politic  ;  and  we  conceive,  that,  without 
any  very  laborious  exertion,  Mrs.  More  could  furnish  at  least 
one  such  volume  per  annum,  to  any  extent  of  her  life  and  in¬ 
tellects.  We  presume,  also,  that  to  whatever  time  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  write,  nothing  materially  different  is  to  be  expected. 
Our  author  and  Mr.  Scott  seem  to  have  long  leases  of  their 
genius,  which  do  not  oblige  them  to  vary  the  crops.  It  would 
not  be,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  any  thing  striking  from  its 
novelty  that  we  should  advise  Mrs.  More  to  proceed,  but 
because  she  may  be  useful  without  novelty.  Many  who  have 
been  44  delighted”  with  Practical  Piety,  and  44  enchanted” 
with  Christian  Morals,  but  who,  yet>  could  not,  4  for  the 
world,’  be  persuaded  to  read  either  of  them  again,  though 
they  have  forgotten  the  purport  of  both,  will  go  on,  with  equal 
avidity  and  admiration,  to  peruse  the  successive  volumes  of 
Evangelical  Duties ,  or  Scripture  Conduct ,  or  Gospel  Obedience , 
with  which,  in  process  of  time,  they  may  be  presented.  For 
something  recent  is  among  the  necessaries  of  existence,  to  a 
large  divison  of  her  readers  ;  and  if  their  improvement  should 
not  keep  pace  exactly  with  their  advantages,  yet  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  more  will  be  gained  from  line  upon  line  thus  re¬ 
peated,  than  from  any  single  work,  even  if  it  comprised  the 
excellencies  of  all  its  successors.  The  mind  is  so  slow  in  re¬ 
ceiving  impressions,  contrary  to  its  natural  mould — it  gleans 
so  little,  in  traversing  the  largest  field,  and  of  that  little. 
Usually  stores  so  much  less — that  precept  upon  precept  is  ne« 
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cessary  to  furnisli  it  with  even  a  scanty  subsistence.  Mrs. 
More  is  sensible,  from  her  acquaintance  with  the  weakness  and 
depravity  of  human  nature,  4  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  on  us,  but  to  be  again  unfolded  ; 
to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previous  experiment  had  never  been 
tried,  as  if  all  foregoing  admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated.’  And  these  considerations, 
which  have  probably  weighed  with  her  own  mind,  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  any  additions  she  may  yet  make  to  the  public 
library,  will  extend  her  usefulness  whether  or  not  they  advance 
her  reputation,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  at  its  zenith.  Be* 
side  this,  there  are  realities  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  ex¬ 
hibited,  impressions  which  can  never  be  too  deeply  engraven: 
and  while  so  little  of  the  best  books  is  remembered  beyond  their 
titles— while  the  point  of  conviction  is  turned  aside  by  the  first 
vanity  that  encounters  it — and  the  good  resolutions,  even  of 
serious  readers,  are  soon  forgotten,  such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  More 
must  continue  to  be  useful,  if  her  works  should  be  but  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  anagrams  upon  the  same  word.  That  which  was  ne¬ 
glected  yesterday,  in  one  form,  may  strike  in  a  new  one,  to 
day  ;  and  even  if  every  preceding  volume  had  produced,  for 
a  time,  an  effect  proportioned  to  its  merit  arid  importance,  yet 
it  is  no  useless  effort,  to  44  stir  up  the  mind  by  way  of  remem¬ 
brance.” 

By  those  who  have  not  only  read  but  analyzed  the  suc¬ 
cessive  popular  productions  of  Mrs.  More,  we  do  not  expect 
to  be  charged  with  underrating  them.  We  have,  at  different 
times,  borne  testimony  to  the  sterling  value  of  her  good  sense, 
to  the  diligence  and  acuteness  of  her  observation  ;  contributing 
to  form  an  extensive,  or,  more  properly,  an  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world,  and  with  the  heart — that  minute  model, 
by  observing  which,  all  the  great  movements  of  the  world 
may  be  explained.  We  have  regarded  the  vigour  of  her  piety 
with  becoming  reverence,  and  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  she  labours1.  To  all  this,  we  again, 
cheerfully  subscribe  ; — but  this  may  be  done  without  sup¬ 
posing  her  genius  universal,  or  inexhaustible. 

In  no  work  does  she  appear  to  greater  ad  vantage,  than  in 
the  present,  upon  subjects  she  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  treat, 
such  as  4  Time/  4  Influence/  4  Prejudice/  4  Habits/  ‘Humi¬ 
lity/  ‘  Inconsistency/  and  4  Good  sort  of  People.’  In  none, 
has  she  been  more  explicit  at  times,  (though,  to  our  minds, 
strangely  inconsistent  at  others)  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  to  our  feelings,  at  least,  the 
tenor  of  Christian  Morals  is  less  governed  by  the  spirit  of,  “  Do 
this,  and  live/’  than,  that  of  Practical  Piety.  Upon  reading 
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her  former  work,  it  was  almost  unavoidable  to  exclaim,  “  Who 
then  can  be  saved'55  In  the  latter,  the  injunction  to  “work 
out  our  own  salvation,5’ is  rendered  engaging  and  hopeful,  by 
referring  more  clearly  to  its  scriptural  adjunct,  “  for  it  is  God 
who  worketh  in  us;”  and  all  who  habitually  resort  to  divine 
strength,  will  receive  with  gratitude  such  a  directory  as 
the  present  for  its  spiritual  exercise.  Doctrine,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  not  Mrs.  More’s  principal  object.  Her 
aim  is  rather  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  Christian 
practice,  than  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  and  though,  for  her  own  sake,  and  for 
that  of  numerous  readers  whose  views  are  extremely  im¬ 
perfect,  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  one  of  her  works 
devoted  to  doctrines,  explicitly,  yet  it  is  not  fair  to  accuse 
her  of  this  omission  as  an  error,  when  the  plan  she  pro- 
poses  does  not  embrace  the  subject.  Writers  are  at  li¬ 
berty  to  form  their  own  plans,  and  to  select  those  topics 
to  which,  from  talent  or  opportunity,  they  are  most  in¬ 
clined ;  and  we  are  far  from  supposing  with  some,  whose 
piety  we  respect,  that  every  religious  book,  and  every 
sermon,  should  include  the  entire  circle  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Subjects  are  better  treated  by  distinct  professors,  or 
at  least  in  separate  treatises,  than  by  the  ablest  individual 
at  a  single  view.  At  the  same  time,  no  division  should  be 
considered  so  much  apart  as  not  to  indicate  i,ts  proper 
bearings.  Its  relative  situation  must  be  shewn,  even  if  the 
system  with  which  it  is  thus  connected,  is,  with  propriety, 
left  undrawn. 

This  apology,  which  may  excuse  the  absence  of  much  that 
is  important,  must  not  be  urged*  for  positive  error,  or  for 
language  by  which  erroneous  sentiments  will  naturally  be 
produced.  Of  this  nature  is  a  cast  of  expression,  current 
among  the  decently  irreligious,  which  we  have  often  noticed 
with  surprise  and  regret  in  Mrs.  More,  as  utterly  unbe¬ 
coming  the  consistency  of  her  own  views.  It  tends,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  to  confirm  in  such  minds  a  fatal  delusion,  and  to  di¬ 
minish  the  force  of  all  the  persuasions  addressed  to  them.  She 
frequently  writes,  as  if  the  two  classes  which  divide  society, 

“  the  children  of  the  kingdom,”  and  “  the  men  of  this  world,” 
were  amalgamated  in  a  third — natives  of  some  country  midway 
of  these  distant  regions — Christians  who  are  not  Christian . 
We  admit  that  there  are  many  who  present  such  an  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  man  ;  many  whom  charity  would  fain  regard 
as  brethren,  although  they  do  not  “  come  out”  and  “separate,^ 
with  such  entire  consistency  as  to  render  their  characters  in¬ 
dubitable.  But  this  uncertainty  exists,  not  in  the  subject,  but 
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in  the  observer,  to  whom  the  heart  is  inscrutable ;  and  while 
it  suspends  his  judgement,  it  must  not  confuse  his|language. 
Amidst  endless  diversities  of  situation,  temper,  and  knowledge, 
every  individual  is,  oris  not,  a  Christian  ;  and  he  that  is  not, 
must  not  be  flattered  with  the  name.  A  character,  doubtful 
to  human  inspection,  is  classed  with  as  much  precision  by  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  as  if  he  were  a  Judas,  ora  Paul.  There 
are  no  loose  papers  in  the  book  of  life. 

Upon  what  ground  therefore  does  Mrs.  More  bestow  the 
name  of  Christians  upon  such  as  are  destitute,  according  to 
her  own  account,  of  the  ‘vital  spirit  of  Christianity  ?’ 
The  ‘  good  sort  of  people’  she  is  exhibiting,  are  well 
described,  as  ‘  contractors  for  Heaven,  who  bring  their  me¬ 
rit  as  their  purchase- money ;’  who  ‘  intend  to  be  saved  at 
their  own  expense,’  and  ‘  do  not  always  take  care  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum,  tnough  they  expect  so 
large  a  return  in  exchange  for  it.’  They  are  people  who 
‘make  the  world  their  supreme  arbiter;*  who  ‘are  satisfied 
with  themselves,  when  its  verdict  is  in  their  favour ;’  who 
‘  attend  to  their  conduct,  just  in  those  points  which,  though 
dishonest,  are  not  dishonourable ;  in  which,  though  religion 
will  be  against  them,  the  approbation  of  the  world  will  bear 
them  out;*  and  who  ‘combine  with  this  mediocrity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  the  most  exalted  expectation  of  future  recompense  ;* 
who,  ‘in  the  day  of  health  and  activity,  would  have  consi¬ 
dered  “  taking  up  the  cross,’*  “living  to  him  who  died  for 
them,”  &c.  as  figurative  expressions,  lively  images,  not  ex¬ 
acting  much  practical  obedience ;  nay,  who  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal  of  bringing  them  into  exercise  as  down¬ 
right  enthusiasm  ;’  who  yet,  ‘  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  re¬ 
peat  with  entire  self-application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exultation  of  him  who  exclaims,  “  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,”  and  then  go  on,  with  the  most  de- 
delusive  complacency, to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos¬ 
trophe,/'  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  glory.”’ 

These  characters,  who  have  descended,  without  interruption, 
from  a  numerous  family  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  are  here 
so  accurately  delineated — the  very  cut  of  the  phylactery  is 
so  well  observed — that  we  should  reckon  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  parts  of  the  present  work,  were  it  not  for  the  strange 
concession  which  is  made  to  them  in  the  same  breath.  Is  it 
credible,  that  persons  so  described,  should  be  complimented 
by  Mrs.  More,  with  the  title  of  ‘  unconfirmed  Christians ’ — and 
often  with  that  of  ‘  Christians,’  without  any  qualifying  epi¬ 
thet  ?  That  such  persons  are  called  Christians  by  the  world, 
we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  for  that  very  reason 
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Mrs.  More  ought  not  to  call  them  so.  In  what  respect 
does  the  title  belong  to  them  ?  In  what  respect  can  it  be¬ 
long  to  them,  if  they  are  distinct  from  the  character  ?  And 
is  it  not  an  imposing  and  fatal  politeness  to  flatter  them  with  a 
name,  to  which  they  possess  no  corresponding  qualities?  We 
have  heard  of  young,  of  unlearned,  of  weak,  and  even  of  in¬ 
consistent  Christians — persons  who  have  much  to  learn  and  to 
mourn,  and  long  to  struggle;  but  they  are  not  such  as  could 
be  characterized  by  the  foregoing  marks.  To  be  Christians  at 
all,  they  must  have  ‘ imbibed/  at  least  a  portion  of  4  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity /  and  as  their  first  lesson,  their  earliest 
attainment,  they  must  have  rejected  their  own  ‘merit  as  pur¬ 
chase-money,’  have  given  up  all  hope  of  being  ‘  saved  at  their 
own  expense;’  and,  with  whatever  imperfection  and  frequent 
failure,  they  must  be  aiming  to  “  live  for  him  who  died  for 
them;”  regarding  it,  not  as  a  ‘figurative  expression/  ex¬ 
acting  little  obedience,  but  as  a  comprehensive,  spiritual 
duty,  which,  though  “faint,”  they  are  ever  to  be  “  pursuing,” 
In  some  writers  we  should  either  attribute  this  negligent 
bestowment  of  the  Christian  name,  to  a  dubious  view  of  the 
subject,  or  consider  it  as  a  cowardly  compliment  to  polite 
readers.  In  Mrs.  More  we  can  do  neither.  We  regard  it  as  an 
unhappy  relic  of  the  language  which  becomes  popular,  where¬ 
ver  religion  is  established  and  national.  In  the  eye  of  a  na¬ 
tional  religion,  birth  and  baptism  confer  Christianity.  ‘  The 
young  Christian/  is  an  expression  not  uncommon  among 
*  good  sort  of  people/  as  soon  as  the  baptismal  office  has  done 
its  wonder.  Upon  the  uninformed,  upon  the  majority  we 
mav  therefore  conclude,  in  every  nation  thus  situated,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  superstition  is  a  complete  mistake  as  to  the 
grounds  of  safety;  of  course,  a  quiet  self-complacency  which 
prevents  examination  ;  and  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
this,  must  we  not  say,  then,  ultimate  destruction  ?  Even 
among  the  more  enlightened,  we  perceive  the  evil  effect  of 
such  a  system  in  the  instance  before  us.  It  is  a  compliment  so 
universal,  under  an  established  Christianity,  to  be  called  a 
Christian  ;  it  is  reckoned  so  barbarous,  so  uncharitable,  so 
heathenish  a  thing,  to  deny  the  title  to  any  but  the  unbap¬ 
tized  ;  that  even  Mrs.  More  adopts  the  popular  phraseology, 
and  upon  persons  addressed  by  the  Saviour  as  “  Pharisees, 
hvpocrites,”  (and  whom,  it  is  evident,  that  she  views  in  the 
same  light,)  bestows  the  distinguishing  name  of  his  true 
disciples.  The  authority  of  such  a  writer,  when  it  sanctions 
popular  errors,  is  an  extensive  mischief  indeed  !  The  sup¬ 
posed  rigid  views  of  Mrs.  More  will  render  such  a  concession 
a  safe  dependance  to  the  persons  thus  described;  who  will  be 
contented,  we  fear,  to  waive  any  further  inquiry,  however 
warmly  it  may  be  urged  upon  them  by  a  writer  who  is  retiring 
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from  the  world.  Satisfied,  and  even  confirmed  by  such  lan¬ 
guage,  in  their  being  Christians,  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
after  all  the  fearful  deductions  she  has  laboured  to  make  from 
their  Christianity ;  they  will  feel  little  uneasiness  under  the 
deficiencies  of  motive,  the  indulgence  of  habits,  the  neglect 
of  duties  or  principles,  with  which  they  suspect  or  frankly 
confess  themselves  to  be  chargeable,  but  which  are  not,  it 
seems,  positively  fatal,  or  requisite  to  the  Christian  character. 
They  are  Christians — and  they  know  that  all  Christians, 
whether  more  or  less  eminent,  go  to  heaven.  If  it  must  be 
so,  therefore,  they  will  make  up  their  minds  to  expect  but 
the  lower  seats  in  a  future  world,  rather  than  relinquish  the 
pleasing  pursuits  and  the  vain  distinctions  of  this.  To  be 
more  or  less  eminent  may  be  fairly  left,  they  think,  to  their 
own  choice,  and  they  chuse  the  latter.  This,  from  such  lan¬ 
guage,  seems  to  be  the  natural  conclusion  of  an  ignorant 
mind. 

To  those  who  view  the  subject  more  scripturally,  the  effect, 
though  not  dangerous,  is  at  least  perplexing.  The  mind  is 
uncertain  what  idea  to  receive  ;  for  while  it  is  fixing  upon  one, 
it  is  crossed  by  another  directly  opposed  to  it.  And  it  is  not 
solely  in  the  use  of  terms,  that  the  meaning  of  Mrs.  More  ap¬ 
pears  equivocal.  The  following  passage  exhibits  the  same  in¬ 
consistency  throughout. 

*  Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  imperfection  with  all  our 
other  graces.  If  we  love  him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredb 
tarily,  professionally  ;  it  is  a  love  of  form,  and  not  of  feeling  ;  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  not  of  sentiment;  of  sense,  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  best  a 
submission  to  authority,  and  not  an  effusion  of  voluntary  gratitude ;  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  understanding,  and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affections.  We 
rather  assume  we  have  this  grace,  than  actually  possess  it.’ 

We  ask,  of  whom,  and  of  what,  is  Mrs.  More  here  speaking  ? 
If  of  those  who  love  God  in  reality,  then,  though  the  principle 
may  be  weak,  and  the  exercise  of  it  imperfect,  yet  it  is  neither 
‘traditionary,’  ‘hereditary,’  nor  ‘professional.’  It  is  not  a 
love  of  mere  ‘  form,’  of  ‘  education,’  of  ‘  sense  ‘  at  best  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  authority,’  or  ‘  a  conviction  of  the  understanding.” 
And  if  she  is  speaking  of  such  as  do  not  love  in  reality,  then 
the  educational,  formal  substitute,  should  not  be  called  ‘  a 
grace,’  and  must  not  be  denominated  the  ‘  love’  of  God.  We 
do  not  see  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  supposition,  ‘  if  we  love 
him  at  all,’  with  the  conclusion,  that  ‘  we  rather  assume  we 
have  this  grace  than  actually  possess  it.’ 

If  the  usefulness  of  some  writers  has  been  destroyed,  and  a 
scandal  thrown  upon  evangelical  piety,  by  a  coarse  and  ven¬ 
turesome  phraseology,  by  a  self-opinionated  contempt  for  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  less  religious,  it  does  not  follow 
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that  this  want  of  Christian  tenderness  has  no  opposite  extreme, 
or  that  Mrs.  More,  in  her  solicitude  to  avoid  the  one,  may  not 
have  fallen  into  the  other.  She  writes  in,  and  for,  an  elevated 
class,  beyond  the  usual  circuit  of  religious  productions.  She 
is  admired,  and  in  part  surrounded,  by  those  who  would  not 
but  admire  a  fashionable  writer,  as  they  value  the  reputation 
of  their  own  taste  ;  who  will  admire,  who  will  read  her,  there¬ 
fore,  precisely  as  long  as  she  is  fashionable,  and  not  a  moment 
longer.  To  preserve  the  access  she  has  gained  to  this  sort  of 
characters — an  advantage  which  she  is  anxious  to  improve  to 
the  best  purposes— -there  is,  we  acknowledge,  no  small  tempta¬ 
tion  to  qualification  and  apology  ;  a  danger  of  which  she  seems 
fierself  aware,  when  site  says,  that  *  we  may  soften  strong 
truths  to  render  them  more  palatable,  till  we  come  gradually 
less  to  recommend  them ,  than  ourselves.’  It  requires  a  nice 
judgement,  a  tender  conscience,  and  real  independence  of 
character,  to  discover  and  preserve  the  line  of  rectitude,  in 
such  circumstances  and  in  the  latter,  we  have  always  fancied 
Mrs.  More  to  be  somewhat  deficient.  The  traits  from  which 
we  have  gathered  this  suspicion  may  be  regarded,  by  many,  as 
expressing  nothing  more  than  Christian  prudence  and  humility; 
but,  to  us,  they  have  constantly  worn  a  less  pleasing  aspect, 
especially  as  they  seem  not  always  directed  so  much  to  feelings 
and  prejudices,  as  to  rank  and  office.  Whatever  is  great,  or 
high,  or  instituted,  is  approached  with  a  kind  of  deference 
more  courtly  than  tender ;  and  as  if  the  privileges  of  thinking 
and  judging  were  enjoyed  by  inferior  orders  only  by  license 
from  the  higher.  This  servile  feeling,  if  jot  native  in  the  dis¬ 
position,  is  early  induced  upon  those  who  place  their  opinions 
away  from  their  own  keeping,  and  even  put  their  consciences 
out  to  nurse.  “  Woe  to  him,”  says  an  acute  observer,  ££  who 
is  not  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience.”  Free  thought,  as  it 
is  thenceforth  unnecessary,  becomes,  also,  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  ;  for  it  may  lead  to  positions  opposite  to  those  we  are 
enjoined  to  support.  A  secret  consciousness  of  this  lays  the 
most  upright  mind  under  bondage,  imperceptibly  fetters  in¬ 
quiry,  and  crushes  the  feeling  of  independence  into  passive 
subjection.  Deference  and  obedience,  thus  in  chains,  evince 
neither  humility  nor  conviction  ;  and  to  a  character  weakened 
in  principle,  and  cramped  in  exercise,  by  such  trammels,  a 
kind  of  mental  cringe  becomes  habitual.  By  taking  an  erect 
attitude,  we  feel,  it  is  true,  a  little  more  exposed, — and  there 
are  some  who  can  never  prevail  with  themselves  to  brave  the 
first  shock;  but,  if  it  is  graceful  and  not  daring,  he  who  as¬ 
sumes  it  gains  in  respect  more  than  he  loses  in  general  favour. 
Not  to  say,  that  openly  £  to  avow  his  sentiments,  prevents 
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mistakes,  saves  trouble,  and  obviates  conjectures,’  as  our 
author  herself  observes. 

In  the  instance  of  Mrs.  More,  nothing  essential  is  yielded  ; 
but  the  qualification  occurs  just  where' it  is  least  agreeable, 
at  the  moment,  usually,  in  which  we  were  admiring  her  deci¬ 
sion  and  energy.  She  possesses  all  the  hardihood  which  a  well 
informed  conscience  can  inspire — and  this  it  is,  which  renders 
conspicuous  the  infirm  posture  to  which  continually  she  seems 
inclined.  The  duty  of  instructing  elegant  readers  appears  har¬ 
assing  to  her ;  and  as  long  a  preface  is  made  to  an  evangelical 
epithet,  as  if  the  mention  of  it  were  a  breach  of  public  de¬ 
corum,  for  which  some  awkward  apology  were  indispensable. 
We  do  not  say  that  principle  is  conceded,  but  there  is  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cowardice  which  looks,  almost,  like  uncertainty 
of  her  cause — the  most  unhappy  cast  she  could  give  to  it — and 
which,- while  she  wields  “  the  sword  of  the  spirit”  with  con¬ 
scientious  severity,  seems  inclined  to  bow,  and  beg  pardon, 
and  hope  no  offence.  A  system  of  trimming,  is,  in  general, 
as  little  useful  as  honourable;  and  the  effect  of  such  obvious 
caution  is  not  likely  to  be  favourable,  even  upon  those  for 
whose  sake  it  is  adopted.  They  will  surmise  that  something 
is  felt  to  be  wrong,  or,  at  least,  buthalf  right ;  and  will  never  re¬ 
ceive,  without  suspicion,  terms,  for  w7hich  the  professed  advo¬ 
cate  is  so  careful  to  apologise.  It  seems  not  impossible,  though 
we  are  far  from  making  such  a  conclusion  ourselves,  that  she 
will  sometimes  be  thought  to  mean,  “  Excuse  me,  my  lord, — - 
your  grace, — your  ladyship, — but  I  am  obliged  to  employ  a 
few  of  these  terms,  in  order  to  maintain  my  character  with  the 
evangelical.  You  cannot  suppose  I  attach  any  importance  to 
them  myself;  but  it  is  a  case  of  necessity, — an  old  custom,  to 
which,  for  a  time,  even  the  enlightened  must  submit.” 

Perhaps  we  have  said  more  than  was  necessary  to  express  a 
mere  shade  of  feeling  ;  but  readers  will  determine  as  they  please, 
and  qualify  our  opinions  till  they  suit  their  own.  We  are  not 
criticizing  a  production  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex¬ 
amine — which  might  depend,  therefore,  upon  our  justice  for 
its  character.  More  will  read  the  work,  than  the  criticism ; 
and  the  readers  of  both  will  judge  for  themselves,  of  the 
merits  of  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other. 

In  a  work  which  is  not  designed  for  entertainment,  but  for 
usefulness,  structure  and  style  are  not  the  principal  points  to 
be  considered  ;  and  defects  in  either  should  not  be  remarked 
as  materially  affecting  the  excellence  of  the  whole.  Yet  we 
have  authority  from  Mrs.  More,  in  perusing  4  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  a  human  author,  to  look  for  unity  and  consistency  in 
his  whole  plan  ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation  between  its 
5everal  parts,  and  an  entireness  in  the  general  combination. 
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We  are  not  so  much  delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally 
introduced,  as  we  are  with  the  judgement  which  discovers  itself 
in  the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill,  not  without 
difficulty  discerned,  which  arranges,  connects,  and,  as  it  were, 
links  together  the  several  divisions.’ 

But  the  readers  of  Christian  Morals  will  be  disappointed,  if 
they  open  it  with  such  expectations.  6  The  skill  which  ar¬ 
ranges,  connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  several 
divisions,’  is  here  discerned  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be  the 
ground  of  admiration;  and  it  must  be  upon  other  excellencies 
that  its  reputation  is  supported.  Like  Practical  Piety,  it  is 
formed  upon  no  prevailing  plan.  Various  detached  thoughts, 
in  Mrs.  More’s  usual  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  are  thrown 
into  chapters — some  more,  and  some  less  connected,  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  ;  and  look  like  the  gleanings  of  a  port¬ 
folio,  which  were  too  good  to  be  thrown  away,  and  too  desul¬ 
tory  to  be  well  arranged.  The  first  half  of  the  first  volume, 
appears  to  us  the  least  interesting,  and  the  most  faulty.  In 
many  places,  the  subjects  are  too  much  generalized  to  admit 
of  that  correct  touch,  in  which  the  observation  and  skill  of  Mrs. 
More  are  displayed  to  advantage.  The  reflections  are  just — • 
and  precisely  such  as  most  reflecting  people  have  made  al¬ 
ready  ;  such  as  many  reflecting  people  could  write— and,  per¬ 
haps,  not  sufficiently  unlike  what  has  been  written.  Pecu¬ 
liarities  of  style,  which,  while  they  were  new’  and  infrequent, 
might  strike  as  beauties,  adding  point,  force,  or  richness,  are 
here  so  numerous  and  unrestricted,  that  the  ear  anticipates 
and  is  fatigued  with  their  recurrence.  If  we  may  venture  on 
such  an  allusion,  Mrs.  More,  after  lighting  her  candle,  puts  it 
under  a  bushel — and,  not  seldom,  by  unmeaning  tautology,  un- 
derbalf  a  dozen  bushels,  successively  ;  for  many  of  her  illustra¬ 
tions  are  so  nearly  synonymous,  that  they  rather  exercise  the 
reader  in  discovering,  or  inventing,  distinctions,  than  assist 
him  in  attaining  a  complete  idea.  This,  instead  of  indicating 
mental  exuberance,  is  usually  the  resort  of  conscious  failure, 
labouring  to  express  what  it  cannot  condense;  or  of  indecisive 
judgement  which  is  unable  to  select.  Genius  feels  and  de¬ 
cides  with  prompt  correctness,  places  its  idea  in  the  most 
striking  attitude,  in  the  broad  day- light  of  expression,  and 
presents  to  a  glance, 

(t  The  fairest,  loftiest  countenance  of  things.” 

Industry  walks  carefully  round  its  subject;  holding  a  light, 
now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  in  every  direction,  till,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  obscurity,  every  part  has  been  sue- 
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cessively  discerned.  This  fatiguing  endeavour  is  perceived, 
upon  many  occasions,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  More.  We  should 
call  it,  if  allowed  the  expression,  “  Much  ado  about” — some¬ 
thing.  There  is  so  much  mere  sound  and  show,  that,  in  many 
parts,  the  sense  is  but  as  a  grain  or  two  of  gold  in  a  bed  of 
sand  ;  and,  in  some,  it  is  found,  upon  inspection,  to  be  only 
sand  which  glitters.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following 
instance,  whether  a  pompous  and  imposing  conclusion  does 
not  appear,  upon  examination,  to  contain  less  than  the  nothing 
upon  which  it  is  framed. 

‘  All  the  elevation  of  intellect,  all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  su¬ 
periority  of  rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches,  is  only  held  by  the  attenu¬ 
ated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  this  world — a  world  which  is  itself  “  hung 
ujioti  nothing .” 

This  is  mere  jingle.  In  what  respect  is  our  planet  so 
‘hung  upon  nothing,  ’as  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of  worldly 
distinctions  ?  Unless  Mrs.  More  is  apprehensive  that,  from 
this  precarious  situation,  it  will  one  day  fall  into  the  sun,  or  fly 
off  as  a  comet  ,  we  do  not  see  that  it  has  any  relation  whatever 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  A  good  writer  will  not  require,  and  a 
wise  one  will  fear  or  despise,  such  noisy  arts  to  obtain  admira¬ 
tion.  In  serious  prose,  where  a  momentary  compromise 
between  sound  and  sense  cannot  beg  pardon  by  a  rhyme,  such 
quibbling  as  this  is  really  inexcusable  ;  especially,  where  it  is 
so  obvious  that  the  writer  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
imposition.  A  few  instances  are  necessary,  and  a  few  will  be 
sufficient,  to  justify  the  charge  of  tautology— instances  of 
variation,  in  some  of  which  there  is  not  a  shade  of  real 
difference'. 

‘  The  web,  though  not  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece  :  if  it 
be  less  glittering  in  patches,  the  design  will  be  more  elegant ;  if  the  colours 
are  less  glaring,  they  will  wear  better;  their  soberness  will  secure  their 
permanence  ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy  when  new,  they  will  be  fresh  to  the 
end.’ 

c  Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept  of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  * 
emollients,  prescribe  palliatives,  suggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  remedy,  but  such  as  is  proportioned  to  the  depth 
of  the  disease  ?’ 

(  Shall  sympathy,  civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit,  then,  be  pleaded 
only  on  occasion  of  mischiefs  that  are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors 
that  are  irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be 
irremediable5-’ 

‘  It  does  not  use  its  liberty  for  versatility,  but  for  constancy  ;  not  for 
change,  but  fidelity;  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence.’ 

‘  The  whole  plan  of  duty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly  laid 
open  ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  every  intermediate  step,  every  con¬ 
catenating  link,  is  not  traced  out  with  amplitude  and  fulness.’ 

Sentences  such  as  these,  which  are  not  so  good  as  alias, 
alias,  alias,  might  be  selected  from  almost  every  page. 
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1  Antithesis,  our  author’s  favourite  figure,  is,  if  possible, 
Still  more  prevailing.  It  reminds  11s  of  the  procession  into 
Noah’s  ark,  where  all  ere  tures  went  in  pairs,  except  a  few  of 
the  favoured,  in  sevens.  Mrs.  More  seems  to  have  written 
with  an  enfeebled  hand,  where  characteristic  excesses  required 
the  strongest  rein;  so  that  faults  which  have  hitherto  only 
teazed,  now  weary  us  ;  and  if  the  thought  is  not  of  sterling 
value,  we  are  scarcely  repaid  for  disengaging  it  from  the  coil 
of  words  that  forms  its  envelope.  Shall  we  be  forgiven  for  say¬ 
ing,  that  besides  a  fatiguing  effort,  a  tasteless  redundance,  and 
a  monotonous  sameness,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  More,  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  it,  to  us,  a  vital  defect :  it  wants  heart — wants  the 
stamp  of  feeling,  to  introduce  it  to  the  feelings  of  her  readers  ? 
It  may  be,  at  times,  powerful  and  arresting,  but,  without  this 
incommunicable  charm,  it  does  not  attack  human  nature  where 
it  is  most  accessible.  Mrs.  More  will  never  blast  4  by  faint 
praise;’  but  she  will  probably  produce  as  bad  an  effect,  by  a 
strain  of  eulogium,  which  has  the  air  of  adulation,  even  towards 
things  and  persons  the  most  sacred.  She  extols,  like  a  person 
hard  at  work  at  extolling;  and  appears  to  consult  her  lexicon, 
rather  than  her  affections,  in  exalting  the  great  objects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  veneration  and  love.  She  writes  like  Poet  Laureate  to  the 
Bible.  By  this  means,  an  admiration  precisely  similar  in  its 
nature,  is  excited  towards  herself  :  we  admire,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  because  it  seems  undeniably  our  duty  to  do  so.  But 
that  such  is  our  duty,  the  reader  will  allow,  upon  perusing  the 
following  extract,  from  the  chapter  4  on  Time,1  one,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  of  the  most  excellent. 

‘  They  will  never  make  a  right  use  of  time  who  tuj;n  it  over  to  chanae, 
who  live  without  any  definite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or  any  fixed 
object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory  beings  will  be  carried  away  by  every 
trifle  that  strikes  the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  seizes  the  imagination. 
They  who  live  without  any  ultimate  point  in  view,  can  have  no  regular 
process  in  the  steps  which  lead  to  it.’ — ‘  In  our  use  of  time,  we  frequently 
practise  a  delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  actual 
enjoyment.  The  now  escapes  us  while  we  are  settling  future  points,  not 
only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  but  of  benevolence,  of  generosi¬ 
ty,  of  piety.  These  imaginary  points,  to  which  we  impatiently  stretch 
forward  in  idea,  we  fix  at  successive  but  distant  intervals,  endeavouring, 
by  the  rapid  march  of  a  hurrying  imagination,  to  annihilate  the  intervening 
spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reckoning  too  absolutely  on  marked  periods, 
which  may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absorption  of  the  mind,  we 
neglect  present  duties,  in  the  anticipation  of  events,  not  only  remote  but 
uncertain.  Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does  arrive,  it  is  not  always 
applied  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  vflas  pledged  ;  and  the  event  which  was 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  interference  and  commanding  influence,  when 
it  has  taken  place,  sinks  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  The  point  which  we  once  thought,  if  it  ever  could  be 
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attained,  would  supply  abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  duty  or 
pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospection,  loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with 
it,  in  the  common  heap  of  forgotten  things ;  and  as  we  recede  from  it, 
merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  recollections.  Having  arrived  at  the 
era,  instead  of  seizing  on  that  present ,  so  impatiently  desired  while  it  was 
future,  we  again  send  our  imaginations  out  to  fresh  distances,  in  search 
of  fresh  deceits.  While  we  are  pushing  it  on  to  objects  still  more  re¬ 
mote,  the  large  uncalculated  spaces  of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor 
and  discontent,  which  fill  the  chasm,  and  which  we  scarcely  think  worth 
taking  into  the  account,  make  up  far  the  greater  part  of  life. — All  this 
would  be  only  foolish,  and  would  hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these 
large  uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstices,  these  neglected  sub¬ 
divisions,  had  not  all  of  them  imperious  demands  of  their  own,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  as  rigorously  accounted  for,  as  the  vivid  spots  and  shining 
prospects,  which  promise  so  much  and  produce  so  little. — Let  us  not, 
then,  compute  time  by  particular  periods  or  signal  events.  Let  us  not 
content  ourselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into  the  calendar,  but 
remember,  that  from  the  hour  when  reason  begins  to  operate,  to  the 
hour  in  which  it  shall  be  extinguished,  every  particle  of  time  is 
valuable  s  that  no  day  can  be  insignificant,  when  every  day  is  to  be 
accounted  for.* 

In  the  following  passage,  a  just  and  useful  distinction  is 
made,  between  the  operations  of  humility  and  of  pride; 
which  may  assist  many  in  ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of 
their  penitential  sufferings. 

4  Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at  every  fresh  detection 
of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be  discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding 
in  our  Christian  course,  is  so  far  from  being  an  effect  of  humility,  that 
it  is  rather  the  result  of  pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lamenting,  but  by  rising  and  pur¬ 
suing  his  journey.  Joined  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still  more  fre¬ 
quently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the  operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid 
pride.  Particularly  if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have  committed  comes 
from  others,  the  heart  is  found  to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are 
not  perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  hundred  faults  before,  of 
which,  as  others  took  no  notice,  they  made  little  impression  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  a  smaller  error,  which  draws  the  eyes  of  th*  world  upon  us, 
and  we  are  not  only  dejected,  but  almost  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God  was 
equally  witness  to  our  preceding  faults  ;  yet  from  their  being  secret,  they 
produced  little  compunction,  while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human  in¬ 
spection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground  of  producing  shame.  Per¬ 
haps  we  were  permitted  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error,  that  we 
might  be  brought  to  advert  to  those  of  which  we  had  been  so  little  sen¬ 
sible  ;  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  6  secret  faults,’  as  well  as  against 
open  and  ‘  presumptuous  sins.* 

Examples  might  easily  be  multiplied  of  this  discriminating 
acumen,  which  is  one  of  the  superior  characteristics  of  Mrs. 
More.  Most  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  struck  with  the 
following. 
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e  There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it  will  not  complain,  does 
not  care  to  submit.  It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  without 
any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding.  Its  silence  is  stubbornness  ;  its 
fortitude  is  pride  ;  its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent  within. 
In  such  characters  it  is  not  so  much  the  will  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of 
conduct,  as  the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom,  indeed,  the  mind 
puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit,  to  which  the  nerves  could  make  out  a  better 
title.’ 

It  has  been  an  offence  to  many  a  cultivated  inquirer,  that 
religion  ‘  is  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  is  revealed 
unto  babes.  *  Mrs.  More  well  enumerates  a  few  of  the  natural 
causes  of  this  distinction. 

s  Even  after  the  most  successful  struggles  in  this  new  science,  it  will 
still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  is  humiliating,  that  the  religious  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  unlearned  are  often  more  rapid,  because  less  obstructed,  than 
those  of  the  wise  and  the  disputer  of  this  world  ;  for  if  the  endowments  of 
the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are  all  carried  to  one  point.  They  have  no 
other  pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention  ;  they  have  fewer  illusions 
of  the  imagination  to  repel ;  they  bring  no  opposing  systems  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scheme  ;  they  have  no  interfering  objects  to  perplex  them  ;  no  con¬ 
tradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn.  Their  uninfluenced  minds  are  opened  to 
impressions,  and  good  impressions  are  presented  to  them.  They  have 
less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  prepossessions  to  extinguish.  They  have  no 
compromise  to  make  with  Christianity.* 

This  representation,  if  it  is  but  partly  true  in  its  direct  asser¬ 
tions,  is  strikingly  just  in  the  reverse  which  they  imply.  The 
advantages  of  ttie  unlearned  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  here 
supposed.  It  would  seem,  as  if  merely  to  shew  the  Bible  to 
an  ignorant  mind,  would  effect  its  conversion  ;  as  if  that  en¬ 
mity  of  heart,  which  is  the  great  obstacle,  and  alike  in  all,  in 
this  case  did  not  operate.  It  is  not  infrequent  for  Mrs.  More 
thus,  to  sacrifice  truth  to  contrast  or  climax.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  oppose  the  philosophical  student,  are  well  indi¬ 
cated.  He  has  ‘pursuits,  illusions,  systems,  interfering  pro¬ 
jects  to  perplex  him  ;  contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn, 
pride  to  subdue,  and  prepossessions  to  extinguish.*  It  is  “  the 
master  in  Israel”  who  inquires  “how  can  these  things  be?” 
And  is  it  not  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  mind,  conscious 
of  these  disadvantages,  looks  down  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 
envy  upon  those  unlearned  disciples,  who,  unharassed  by  any 
suspicion,  can  say,  in  simplicity,  “Lord,  I  believe  ?”  Let 
such  remember,  and  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  Christianity 
is  as  true  to  the  one,  as  to  the  other ;  that  doubts  do  not  ren¬ 
der  it  doubtful ;  and  that,  amidst  all  their  perplexities,  they 
have  still  one  resource,  “  Help  thou  mine  unbelief.” — This 
persisted  in,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  must  be  successful  \ 
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and  till  it  isresorted  to,  we  should  fear  that  little  satisfae* 
tion  will  result  from  their  inquiries. 

There  is  an  affecting  beauty  in  the  following  passage,  which 
describes  the  submission  of  the  established  Christian  to  the 
uselessness  of  age  ;  a  grace,  which  the  venerable  writer  has  not 
yet  been  called  to  exercise. 

c  When  he  can  no  longer  do  the  will  of  God  by  his  accustomed  excre¬ 
tions,  he  can,  with  a  submission  which  is  worn  into  a  habit,  suffer  it. 
That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man,  is  his  highest  attainment. 
He  can  submit  to  be  useless.  He  will  cheerfully  resign  himself  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  services,  in  which  his  former  happiness  had  consisted.  H$ 
will  contentedly  see  himself  laid  by,  though  still  stout  in  heart,  and  firm 
in  spirit.  He  will  kindly  assist  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  the  place 
which  he  is  about  to  leave  vacant,  by  his  counsel,  his  experience,  his 
prayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  though  the  servant  fails,  the  service  is, 
and  will  be  supplied.* 

One  more  extract  we  cannot  deny  ourselves.  It  takes  a 
just  view  of  an  important  subject,  and  discriminates  with  the 
eye  of  a  master. 

6  Prudence  is,  in  an  ardent  character,  more  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
grace,  than  even  zeal ;  because  in  the  exercise  of  zeal  he  is  indulging  his 
natural  temper  ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  he  is  subduing  it ; — and  to  re¬ 
sist  a  propensity,  is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle,  than  to  gratify 
it.  Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  caution  the  dis¬ 
creet  and  enlightened  Christian.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise  man 
avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extravagance.  But  then  it  is  the  thing 
itself,  and  not  what  bigots  call  so  ;  it  is  the  real  entity,  and  not  the  spec¬ 
tre,  against  which  he  is  on  his  guard.  He  laments  when  he  encounters 
a  real  enthusiast,  because  he  knows  that,  even  if  honest,  he  is  pernicious. 
But  though  he  thinks  him  highly  blameable,  he  does  not  think  him  worse 
“  than  murderers  of  fathers,  and  murderers  of  mothers.”  He  thinks  enthu¬ 
siasm  mischievous,  but  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than  impiety,  worse 
than  intemperance,  worse  than  infidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse 
than  any  other  flagitious  vice ;  especially,  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
all  the  other  vices  put  together.  Yet  this  he  might  be  almost  tempted  t.0 
believe  was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  comparatively  left  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  this  doughty  enormity,  imaginary  as  well  as  real,  singly 
attacked  with  the  combined  force  of  all  the  weapons  which  ought  to  be. 
in  turn,'  applied  to  the  whole  family  of  sin.  If,  as  is  not  seldom  the 
case,  he  finds  the  appellation  conferred  only  because  the  objects  of  it  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  religion,  and  the  infinite 
value  of  eternal  things ;  because  they  are  no  more  afiaid  of  feeling,  than 
of  understanding  the  great  truths  of  Christianity;  because  they  think 
their  souls  are  not  a  property  to  be  complimented  away  through  fear  ;  if 
he  find  that,  with  all  their  warmth  they  are  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
they  are  humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  are  consistent,  with  all  their 
spirituality  they  are  sober ;  if  they  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  as  faith, 
fully  as  they  believe  its  doctrines ;  if  their  religion  do  not  lie  more  in  pro- 
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fessl'on  than  in  performance ;  if  they  give  a  striking  evidence  of  their 
love  to  God,  by  their  tenderness  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  if  they  are 
as  liberal  to  their  bodily  wants  as  they  are,  who  forget  to  take  their  souls 
into  the  account;  if  their  piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their 
discourse,  and  their  prudence  keep  pace  with  their  earnestness,  then  he  will 
not  be  forward  to  impute  to  them;  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those  animated 
sentiments,  which  are  to  them  *  peace  and  joy  in  believing,*  and  to  others, 
benignity,  philanthropy,  and  kindness.  He  has  observed,  that  the  reason 
why  we  see  such  mis-shapen  representations  of  religion,  set  up  for  the 
finger  of  reproach  a  ridicule  to  point  at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been 
looking  out  for  truth  ;  he  was  looking  out  for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is 
studiously  sought,  it  will  riot  be  difficult  to  find ;  and  if  not  found, 
it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature  he  produces  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  whole  body ;  taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  por¬ 
trait  just  resemblance  enough  to  shew  a  feature  or  two  of  the  real  face,  that 
the  disgusting  and  exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  its  being 
recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  likeness  could  be  traced,  it  would  not  an¬ 
swer  the  end ;  it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  piece  were  not  deformity.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  from  a  work  that 
every  one  will  see.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  We  had  nearly  traversed  the  volumes, 
and  we  began  to  conclude,  that  the  Establishment  w7as  not  to 
receive  its  accustomed  bow7,  when  one  of  the  Stanley  family, 
Candidas  by  name,  stepped  out  upon  us,  rather  unexpectedly, 
to  do  it  homage.  His  attachment  is  thus  described  : 

4  Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate  upon  any  imperfection 
she  may  haye ;  but  he  will  not,  like  an  absurd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper¬ 
fection  as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a  mole  or  a  pimple  is  no  material 
diminution  of  beauty,  he  will  no  more  magnify  them  into  a  deformity, 
than  he  will  deny  their  existence.  Satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the 
churches  which  exist,  he  never  troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is  the  best 
that  is  possible.  In  the  church  of  England  he  is  contented  with  excellence  t 
and  is  satisfied  to  wait  for  fierfecliony  till  he  is  admitted  a  member  of  the 
church  triumphant/ 

This  principle  is  doubtless  extremely  accommodating,  and 
it  is  one  which  many  w  ill  he  thankful  to  adopt  upon  such  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  apply  with  less  limitation.  But  it  is  the  only  in» 
stance  allowed  by  our  author,  or  by  an}7,  we  believe,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  consider  the  Bible  as  their  rule,  in  which,  however 
hopeless  of  attaining  to  perfection  in  the  present  state,  we  are 
permitted  to  rest  ‘satisfied’  without  aiming  at  it — the  only 
one  in  which  the  perfect  standard  of  Scripture  is  suffered  to  be 
reduced  according  to  taste  or  convenience.  And  upon  what 
ground  does  a  rational  Christian,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  the  rights  of  conscience  in  his  bosom,  maintain  the  ex¬ 
ception  ?  What  license  has  he  from  either,  to  take  a  low7  aim 
jn  one  instance  more  than  in  another  ?  In  cases  where  system 
and  prejudice  are  not  in  the  wav,  our  author  admits  of  no  such 
Vol.  IX-  2X 
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evasions;  and  vve  begleave  to  join  with  her  in  inquiries,  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  universal  in  their  operation 

*  Is  any  tone  too  high,'  she  demands,  *  if  not  higher  than  that  unf- 
formly  employed  in  the  Bible  ?  What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that 
we  receive  the  gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  if  having  made  the 
declaration,  we  instantly  go,  and,  without  scruple,  lower  the  rule  and  de¬ 
press  ike  practice  ?  Do  not  the  apostles  and  their  Master,  the  saints  and 
the  King  of  saints,  everywhere  suggest  a  rule,  not  only  of  excellence ,  but 
perfection  ;  a  rule  to  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is  to  prevent 
our  stretching  forward  V 

Perhaps,  in  her  next  work,  Mrs.  More  will  oblige  us  by 
shewing  the  consistency  of  such  principles  with  the  conduct 
of  Candidus  ;  the  consistency  of  a  determination  6  never  to  in¬ 
quire’  with  a  positive  command  to  “  search  the  scriptures,’7 
and,  having  “  proved  all  things,  to  hold  fast  that,”  only, 
<£  which  is  good*”  But  ‘  Candidus,’  observes  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  6  is  little  given  to  change 

*  He  rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  formularies  he  has  so 
much  to  say  in  commendation,  In  these  standards  he  rejoices  to  see 
truth,  as  it  were,  pinned  down,  hedged  in,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in 
this  mutable  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated.  Her  significant  and  spi¬ 
ritual  ordinances,  and  the  large  infusion  of  scripture  in  her  offices  and 
liturgy,  secure  her  from  the  fluctuations  of  human  opinion  ;  so  that,  if 
ever  the  principles  of  any  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  service 
would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude.  No  sentiment  but  those  of  her 
prescribed  ritual  can  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk  ;  and  the  desk  will 
always  be  a  safe  and  permanent  standard  for  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a 
test  by  which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity.* 

As  there  cannot  be  two  standards,  vve  presume,  for  the 
same  thing,  and  as  there  need  not  be  two  tests  if  one  is 
infallible,  we  propose,  with  submission,  to  read  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  thus,—*  the  Bible  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
standard  for  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by  which  others 
may  ascertain  its  purity.’  The  alteration  is  small,  but  the  im¬ 
provement,  we  think,  is  considerable.  If  the  desk  is  more 
correct  than  the  Bible,  then,  of  course,  the  desk  should  re¬ 
main,  and  the  Bible,  as  a  standard,  must  be  laid  aside;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Bible  is  superior  to  the  desk,  more  autho¬ 
ritative,  and  less  fallible,  then  let  the  Bible  remain,  and  the 
desk,  the  liturgy,  as  a  standard  becomes  unnecessary. 

And  here,  without  wishing  to  detract  one  particle  from  the 
excellence  of  the  liturgy,  vve  must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
surprise  at  seeing  so  weak  a  plea,  as  that  it  (  secures  from  the 
fluctuations  of  human  opinion, *  advanced  in  its  behalf  by 
writers,  who,  if  they  had  thought,  must  have  seen  its  fallacy  ; 
who  ought  not  to  have  written  without  thinking  ;  and 
who,  if  they  had  thought,  and  did  see  its  fallacy,  should 
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have  been  ashamed  of  employing  it.  It  is  not  only  bad  as  a 
principle,  but  erroneous  as  a  fact.  Human  opinion  continues, 
and  it  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  notwithstanding.  Mrs.  More 
frankly  acknowledges  the  c  incurable  diversity’  of  it ;  and  she 
must  know  that  people,  as  well  as  ministers,  are  liable  to 
4  deg  enerate.’  We  are  astonished,  therefore,  to  hear  her  plead 
for  uniformity  of  language,  while  she  allows  that  uniformity  of 
sentiment  is  unattainable.  This,  surely,  could  be  no  other 
than  u  bodily  exercise  which  profiteth  little  and  it  converts, 
the  forms  of  the  church  into  worse  than  mockery,  to  exact 
them  from  men,  by  whom  their  doctrines,  scriptural  as  they 
may  be,  are  not  embraced.  “  AH  things  may  be  pure,  but 
they  are  evil  to  that  man  whoeateth  with  offence.”  To  perse¬ 
vere  in  a  form  which  the  mind  rejects,  is  only  adding  hypo¬ 
crisy  to  unbelief ;  and  if,  in  the  sight  of  God  hypocrisy  were 
not  an  abominable  thing,  yet,  what  is  gained  by  compelling 
an  infidel,  whether  a  systematic  or  a  thoughtless  one,  to  say 

*  I  believe  ?’ 

But  allowing  the  degeneracy  to  originate  in  the  minister  ; 
can  any  situation  be  more  unfavourable,  perplexing,  or  de¬ 
structive,  than  that  of  his  congregation,  presented  with  one 
set  of  doctrines  from  the  desk,  and  with  another,  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  from  the  pulpit  ?  Considering  the  darkness  and 
the  evil  bias  of  human  nature,  to  which,  is  it  probable,  they 
will  incline  ?  Or  rather,  putting  speculation  aside,  to  which, 
invariably,  do  they  incline,  in  such  circumstances  ?  It  is 
agreeable  to  notorious  fact,  that  truth,  instead  of  being  pre¬ 
served  by  the  liturgy,  is  completely  lost  sight  of.  The  liturgy 
is  the  same  in  every  church  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  obvious, 
we  believe,  beyond  dispute,  that  in  hundreds  of  villages 
where  it  is  regularly  employed,  the  grossest  ignorance,  vice, 
and  error,  prevail  throughout;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  not  those  of  the  desk,  uniformly 
give  the  character  to  the  parish  ;  and  that,  till  the  introduction 
of  what  is  termed  an  evangelical  ministry,  knowledge  and  piety 
do  not  so  much  as  begin  to  dawn.  ‘  Truth’  may  be  6  pinned 
down,  and  hedged  in,’  by  the  liturgy,  within  the  morocco  bind¬ 
ings  of  the  prayer-book,  but,  certainly,  it  is  not  preserved  by 
it  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  abandoned  to  a  6  dege¬ 
nerate’  ministry.  This  we  do  not  mention  as  supposition  or 
inference,  but  as  fact ;  a  fact  of  which  we  have  often  been 
eye-witnesses, and  which  Mrs.  M.  will  find  attested  by  authority, 
which  she  will  hardly  feel  inclined  to  dispute.  4  If  clergy- 

*  men,’  says  the  writer,  4  leave  out,  in  the  pulpit,  truths  es= 

4  sential  to  salvation,  or  introduce  pernicious  heresies,  can  they 
4  be  said  to  preach  44  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  ?”  and 
4  are  spiritual  worshippers  generally  found  where  the  gospel  of 
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4  Christ  is  not  preached  ?  Does  not  the  worship,  with  few 
4  ceptions,  degenerate  into  formality  and  lip-labour  ?  By  long 
observation  I  have  been  convinced}  beyond  a  doubt ,  that  it  gene- 
i  rally  does  P* 

Awful  and  affecting  is  the  condition  of  congregations  thus 
instructed  !  And  how  inexpressibly  awful  the  temerity  of  a 
man  who  conducts  such  opposing  services  ! — who  speaks, 
deliberately,  and  continually,  in  the  worship  of  his  Maker, 
what,  to  him,  is  a  falsehood  !  Can  he  have  a  single  eye  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  or  perform  a  service  acceptable  to  the  God 
of  truth  ?  Can  he  be  one  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  ap¬ 
proved  of  God,  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  ?  Is  he  not  rather  that 
‘  stranger,’  whose  voice  the  true  disciple  will  not  hear,  must  not 
follow  ? 

But  a  word  more  to  Candidus.  By  what  means  did  he  be¬ 
come  assured,  that,  in  the  formularies  of  the  church,  truth, 
is  thus  4  pinned  down  and  hedged  in  ?’  Does  he  believe  it 
because,  upon  good  authority,  he  hears  that  it  is  so?  Certainly 
not,  for  Candidus  is  a  rational  believer.  What  other  course 
then  could  he  adopt  ?  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  :  for 
*  scripture,’  says  Mrs.  More,  ‘  he  is  habitually  examining, 
and,  his  adherence  is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise  his 
,,  tenacity  might  be  prejudice.’  Here  then  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  old  ground  of  scripture  and  conscience,  the  right  and  the 
sufficiency  of  private  judgement.  The  liturgy,  from  being  mea¬ 
sured  by  scripture,  before  it  can  be  sanctioned  by  conscience, 
is  deposed,  as  a  standard ;  and  all  authoritative  explanations  of 
the  one,  or  restraints  upon  the  other,  are  inferred  to  be  equally 
daring  and  ineffectual. 

We  perceive,  that  although  remarking  upon  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  age,  we  have  been  led  rather  to  censure 
than  to  praise.  When,  indeed,  a  writer  is  well  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated — when  the  character  and  extent  of  his  genius  are  as¬ 
certained  and  admitted — there  is  little  left  to  the  critic,  but  to 
point  out  for  removal  the  few  imperfections  by  which  its  lustre 
may  be  obscured,  and  to  guard  his  readers  against  their  influ¬ 
ence  while  they  remain.  To  inform  the  public  that  Mrs.  More 
is  a  most  able  and  useful  Christian  moralist,  or  to  enumerate 
the  qualifications  which  render  her  such,  would  now  be  alike 
superfluous;  and  little  could  be  said  justly,  by  way  of  eulo- 
gium,  which  has  not  been  said  already.  But  to  specify  errors 
becomes  important,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  author  in 
whom  they  are  discovered.  So  far  from  concealing  the  faults 
of  a  writer  because  he  is  in  general  excellent,  it  is  necessary 
that  in  him,  more  than  in  any  other,  they  should  be  carefully 
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exposed;  for  the  weight  and  extent  of  his  influence  render 
them  more  dangerous  than  larger  errors  in  smaller  men. 
Accordingly  we  have  attempted  to  discharge  this  limited  duty. 
Inj  ustice  to  our  own  views,  and  to  silence  that  unmeaning  ad¬ 
miration  which  is  mere  noise — which  is  nt)t  founded  upon  a 
single  reflection  or  comparison — we  have  entered  somewhat 
freely  into  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  characterizing,  and, 
perhaps,  the  growing  defects  of  Mrs.  More’s  writings.  Against 
error  of  all  kinds  it  is  the  duty  of  conscience,  and  the  privilege 
of  reason,  to  stand  on  its  guard.  That  admiration  alone  can 
be  esteemed  which  is  calculated  to  survive  fashion,  which  can 
give  a  reason  for  its  preference  ;  and  all  beyond  this  confers 
honour  upon  none,  and  is  spurned  by  the  truly  great.  The 
admirers  of  Mrs.  More  will  not  feel,  therefore,  materially 
aggrieved,  for  we  deprive  her  of  nothing  that  could  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Both  her  talents  and  the  uniform  direction  of  them 
command  our  esteem.  Her  access  to  some  part  of  the  fashion- 
able  world,  at  the  same  time  that  it  qualifies  her  to  expose  its 
dangers,  secures  its  polite  attention.  Her  most  obstinate  audi¬ 
tors  have  smiled,  and  said,  “  Heavens  !  how  excellent,”  as  they 
turned  away ;  and  others,  more  hopeful,  have  at  least  been 
“  almost  persuaded  to  be  Christians.”  We  do  not  mean  to  insi¬ 
nuate  that  her  usefulness  has  stopped  here.  There  are  many 
whom  she  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,' 
that  her  success  has  been,  in  some  degree,  proportioned  to  hej; 
zeal  and  ability.  The  sincere  inquirer,  who  learns  not  merely 
that  he  may  know  but  that  he  may  do,  and  submits  to  scrutiny 
with  the  full  purpose  of  improvement,  has  found  in  Mrs. 
More  an  experienced  and  judicious  friend.  In  numberless  in¬ 
stances  his  heart  and  conduct  must  have  been  rectified.  She 
has  discovered  to  him  failings  which  he  did  not  suspect,  and  re¬ 
minded  him  of  perfection  at  which  he  had  forgotten  to  aim. 
To  disciples  of  this  primitive  character,  Mrs.  More  is  qualified 
to  be  eminently  useful;  and  they  regard  her,  in  return,  with  a 
kind  of  religious  gratitude,  which  not  only  prevents  their  per¬ 
ceiving  her  defects,  but  renders  the  mention  of  them  almost 
sacrilegious  to  their  feelings. 

There  is  another  character,  which,  except  in  times  of  perse¬ 
cution,  forms  so  large  a  division  of  the  Christian  world,  that  any 
remedy  applied  to  its  relief  is,  indeed,  an  extensive  benefit ; 
and  this  application  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  More.  The  class 
of  patients  is  that  of  contracted,  feeble  Christians.  In  many 
minds  the  religious  principle  appears  to  rest  almost  inopera¬ 
tive  ;  or,  if  there  is  just  action  sufficient  to  shew  signs  of  life, 
the  energy  of  health  is  never  produced  by  it.  The  eye  is  con¬ 
stantly  dimmed  either  by  specks  or  tears,  and  seems  never  to 
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open,  fully,  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  to  that  light  in  which 
all  who  behold  it  are  called  *  towork.'  From  the  influence  of 
education,  of  connections, of  secular  occupations,  or  of  indolence 
of  mind,  conscience  has  remained  too  ill-informed  to  be  vigi¬ 
lant,  or  it  is  vigilant  only  within  narrow  limits.  They  do  but 
little,  for  they  know  but  little,  though  the  means  of  knowledge 
have  been  as  accessible  to  them  as  to  others.  To  these  infirm 
and  unhappy  characters  Mrs.  More  applies  her  utmost 
energy;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  in  numerous  instances,  it  has 
been  accompanied  with  divine  efficacy  to  the  conscience,  and 
has  produced  a  permanent  change  in  the  heart  and  life. 

To  a  third  class  of  readers,  that  of  merely  6  good  sort  of 
people,’  our  author  addresses  herself  with  equal  solicitude, 
though  from  a  circumstance  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
we  should  fear  with  smaller  success.  The  ignorance  and  self 
complacency  of  those  characters  require  greater  caution  in  the 
use  of  terms  than  she  has  employed.  But  Mrs.  More  is  so 
keen  in  detecting  symptoms,  the  description  of  character  is  so 
accurate,  in  every  respect  but  one,  that  many,  we  trust,  will 
feel  the  resemblance,  and  ‘  grow  wiser  than  their  teacher,’  in 
the  conviction  that  being  such ,  they  cannot  be  6  Christians 
If  once  they  perceive  this,  the  evil  is  remedied  ;  for  they  will 
not  be  deluded  by  a  title  which  they  disclaim  ;  and  gradually 
improving  upon  the  conviction,  under  divine  influence,  they 
will  grow  up  into  the  indisputable  possession  of  the  Christian 
name. 

While  there  are  numbers,  thus  rejoicing  with  humility,  and 
ascribing  either  the  commencement  or  the  progress  of  their 
religious  course,  to  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  More,  (and  of 
this,  our  own  observation  supplies  some  interesting  examples), 
far  be  it  from  us  to  reduce  the  feeling  of  intelligent  gratitude, 
which  animates  the  public  mind.  But  if  it  aspires  to  he  perma¬ 
nent  let  it  be  discriminating.  Let  nothing  be  received  as  an 
excellence,  while  her  writings  are  new,  that  will  not  appear 
such  when  they  are  old.  Let  every  shade  of  moral  or  intel¬ 
lectual  error  be  pointed  out,  that  it  may  not  mingle  with  and 
darken,  the  light  of  truth.  And  not  only  will  her  reputation 
obtain,  b)  these  means,  a  more  permanent  basis,  but  her  great 
object,  the  good  of  society,  will  be  promoted;  both,  as  the 
progress  of  truth  will  be  less  interrupted,  and  as  it  is  a  more 
improving  exercise  to  discriminate  than  to  admire. 
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Art.  IT.  Rokely ;  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esqs 
1  Vol.  4to.  pp.  330,  and  cxvi.  21.  2s.  boards.  Second  Edition,  8vo. 
14s.  boards.  Edinburgh,  J.  Ballantyne  and  Co.  London,  Longman 
and  Co.  1813. 

JT  has  been  said,  that  booksellers  drink  wine  out  of  the 
skulls  of  authors  ;  yet  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  latter 
fraternity,  who  rose  not  to  wealth,  and  barely  to  competence, 
by  his  works,  (though  these,  while  the  English  language  en¬ 
dures,  will  be  a  source  of  perennial  emolument  to  the 
trade,”)  declared,  that  booksellers  are  the  best  patrons  l  Both 
sayings  may  be  equally  true,  though  neither  is  strictly  so.  It 
is  as  purely  figurative  to  eall  a  bookseller  an  author’s  patron,  as 
to  say  that  he  drinks  wine  out  of  his  skull.  The  fact  is,  that, 
with  some  notorious  exceptions,  in  proportion  as  the  labours 
of  a  writer  bring  profit  to  a  bookseller,  the  bookseller  is  liberal 
in  remunerating  the  author, — and  this  for  a  very  obvious  and 
honest  reason  :  his  self-interest  binds  him  not  to  forego  a  great 
ultimate  advantage  for  a  narrow  bargain,  while  it  equally  ope¬ 
rates  in  favour  of  the  author,  and  secures  to  him  the  fair  market 
price  of  his  productions.  That  the  market  price  of  the  great¬ 
est  works  of  literature,  and  of  poetry  especially,  should  be 
very  incommensurate  to  the  ti#l  and  expense  of  thought  re¬ 
quired  to  perfect  them,  is  a  circumstance  rather  to  be  lamented 
than  complained  of,  and  rather  to  be  endured  with  patience 
than  lamented,  since  the  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  is  irremediable  ; 
and  however  it  may  be  alleviated  by  the  multiplication  of  read¬ 
ers,  and  the  magnificent  taste  for  books,  in  the  present  day, 
authors  must  for  ever  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of  reaping 
equal  pecuniary  benefits  from  the  offspring  of  their  minds, 
with  professors  of  the  sister  arts.  The  world,  which  loves  to 
wonder,  wonders  less  at  Madame  Catalani  receiving  princely 
rewards  for  a  few  motions  of  her  breath,  or  Mr.  West  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  single  picture,  than 
that  Walter  Scott,  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  age,  should 
have  been  paid  one  thousand  guineas  for  Marmion,  two  for 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  three  for  Rokeby  !  We  will  never 
degrade  poetry  so  low  as  to  admit,  even  for  arguments  sake, 
that  the  force  of  genius  displayed  in  these  three  works  is  no 
greater  than  what  Catalan!  and  West  must  put  forth  to  obtain 
the  same  sums  of  money.  It  would  be  making  sounds  and 
colours  equal  to  thoughts  and  feelings  to  allow  this.  But  we 
have  no  room  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of 
music,  painting  and  poetry  here  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  escape 
from  it,  to  observe,  that,  after  all  the  hyperbolical  praises  and 
hypercritical  censures,  which  have  been  lavished  on  Mr. 
Scott’s  talents,  that  mind  must  be  indeed  of  extraordinary  ca~ 
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pacity  which  could,  in  the  course  of  about  eight  years,  produce 
four  such  poems  as  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Rokeby,  each  rising  above  the 
other  in  popularity,  and  adding  to  the  value  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  author’s  fame. 

Tlie  height  of  the  poet’s  art  is  to  create  characters  of  deep 
and  various  interest,  and  to  make  them  act  in  scenes  of  trial 
suited  to  their  destiny,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves. 
There  are  characters  in  Rokeby  more  bold,  and  yet  no  iess 
natural,  than  we  find  in  any  of  the  author's  former  romances. 
Instead  of  a  dry  and  spiritless  analysis  of  the  story,  we  prefer, 
on  the  present  occason,  to  exhibit  the  characters,  both  evil 
and  good,  in  succession,  as  the  most  interesting  examples 
that  could  be  selected  of  the  diversity  of  the  poet’s  powers. 
To  these  we  shall  add  some  splendid  and  exquisite  illustrations 
of  his  skill  in  narrative  and  description  ;  the  whole  interwoven 
with  incidental  strictures  on  the  faults  which  every  body  sees 
in  him,  and  every  body  condemns, — faults  which  he  sees  in 
himself,  but  is  determined  not  to  mend.  After  all  it  must  be 
confessed,  it  is  much  easier  to  find  such  faults,  than  to  com¬ 
mit  them  ;  they  seem  inseparable  from  his  merits,  of  which,  if 
not  the  legitimate,  they  are  at  least  the  spurious  offspring. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  topiepart  from  our  usual  practice, 
in  this  instance,  because  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  readers 
will  choose  to  enjoy  the  story  in  the  poet’s  own  words,  and 
will  not  thank  us  for  any  anticipation  that  would  lessen  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  so  eminently 
amusing, — yet  in  our  opinion  so  unhappily  imagined,  that  all 
the  felicity  of  the  execution  cannot  obviate  the  defects,  or 
disentangle  nhe  intricacies,  of  the  plot.  On  these,  however, 
we  shall  not  expatiate.  Mr.  Scott  possesses  the  rare  and  pre¬ 
cious  art  of  writing  down  to  every  capacity,  or  elevating  every 
capacity  to  his  own  height.  He  is  the  favourite  poet  of  the 
day,  because  he  is  the  most  entertaining,  and  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  because  he  is  the  most  intelligible, — not  because  ei¬ 
ther  in  fancy  or  feeling  he  exceeds,  or  even  equals  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  speaks  a  kind  of  universal  language. 
He  pleases  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  man  of  taste  and 
the  trifler;  and  like  the  wandering  minstrels  whom  he  so  fre¬ 
quently  celebrates,  he  is  welcomed  wherever  he  goes,  and 
heard  with  equal  attention  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace. 

Prefixed  to  the  Poem  is  the  following  ‘Advertisement.* 

4  The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  shifts  to  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Barnard-Castle,  and  to 
Other  places  in  that  vicinity. 

4  The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  a  space  of  five  days,  three  of 
which  are  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixth  canto. 
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6  The  date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
great  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  3d  July,  1644.  This  period  of  public 
confusion  has  been  chosen,  without  any  purpose  of  combining  the  fable 
with  the  military  or  political  events  of  the  civil  war,  but  only  as  affording 
a  degree  of  probability  to  the  fictitious  narrative  now  presented  to  the 
public.* 

This  poem  has  no  hero.  The  sixth  personage  in  rank  is 
.incomparably  the  first  in  elevation  of  character;  and  though 
in  the  part  which  he  has  to  perform,  he  corresponds  only  with 
the  first  murderer  in  a  tragedy,  there  is  such  promptitude  in 
his  arm,  such  decision  of  purpose,  and  energy  of  action  in 
all  he  says  and  all  he  does,  that  few  tragedy  tyrants  can  ap¬ 
proach  him  in  the  terror  and  grandeur  of  his  villainy.  He  is 
the  Satan  of  Rokeby  ;  and  the  other  inferhals  that  figure  in  the 
poem,  however  titled  or  distinguished,  are  but  inferior  de¬ 
mons  in  his  presence.  It  would  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Scott,  in¬ 
justice  to  our  readers,  and  an  exposure  of  ourselves,  if  we 
were  to  introduce  this  formidable  character  in  any  other  way 
than  as  the  poet  has  introduced  him.  At  the  opening  of  the 
first  canto,  Oswald,  Lord  of  Barnard  Castle,  is  waiting  in  his 
lonely  chamber  for  the  return  of  Bertram  Risingham,  whom 
he  had  pngaged  to  murder,  in  the  confusion  of  battle,  his 
brother  Mortham,  Lord  of  an  adjacent  manor,  whose  pos¬ 
sessions  he  coveted.  Bertram  enters.  The  scene  that  follows 
is  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  picture  and  dialogue.  We  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  person  and  manners  of  Bertram^ 
which  are  thus  strikingly  described. 

*  The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride. 

The  morion’s  plumes  his  visage  hide, 

And  the  buff  coat,  in  ample  fold, 

Mantles  his  form’s  gigantic  mould. 

Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald’s  anxious  courtesy. 

But  marked,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 

He  saw  and  scorned  the  petty  wile, 

When  Oswald  changed  the  torch’s  place. 

Anxious  that  on  the  soldier’s  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 

To  shew  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 

His  guest,  the  while,  laid  now  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull’s  hide. 

And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 

Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 

And  from  the  dank  plume  dashed  the  dew. 

From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands, 

And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands. 

And  turning  to  the  genial  board, 

Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
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Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said, 

Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ; 

As  free  from  ceremony’s  sway. 

As  famished  wolf  that  tears  his  prey.’  Canto  I.  pp.  S,9. 

4  Much  in  the  stranger’s  mien  appears, 

To  justify  suspicious  fears. 

On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 

And  toil  had  done  the  work  of  time, 

Roughened  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 

And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared, 

Yet  left, —what  age  alone  could  tame— - 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  ; 

The  full  drawn  lip  that  upward  curled/ 

The  eye  that  seemed  to  scorn  the  world. 

That  lip  had  terror  never  blanched  ; 

Ne’er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quenched 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow, 

That  mocked  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe; 

Inured  to  danger’s  direst  form, 

Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm, 

Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 

By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow, 

By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 

Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scorned  them  all.’  I.  pp.  11,  12, 

4  But  yet,  though  Bertram’s  hardened  look, 

Unmoved  could  blood  and  danger  brook, 

Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 

For  evil  passions  cherished  long. 

Had  ploughed  them  with  impressions  strong* 

All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 

But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood’s  hour. 

The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 

And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 

Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 

Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtue’s  worth  : 

Not  that,  e’en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings’  kindly  tone  ; 

But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chastened  mind, 

And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 

Been  lost  in  love  of  glory’s  meed, 

And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta’en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide.  I.  pp.  12,  IS. 

This  important  portrait  fails  in  the  finishing,  and  gradually 
dies  away  through  the  last  eight  lines.  In  those  immediately 
preceding,  the  metaphor  is  so  incongruously  ingrafted  on  the 
sentiment,  that  it  reads  as  if  4  the  weeds  of  vice  without  their 
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ilower’  visibly  grew  c  on  bis  swart  brow  and  callous  face,’ 
which  6  evil  passions,’  had  6  ploughed'  with  strong  impressions; 
and  6  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,’  being  unluckily  associated 
with  the  man’s  physiognomy,  produces  a  ludicrous  effect,  very 
remote  from  that  which  the  author  intended. 

But  it  is  in  action  that  this  transcendant  fiend  sinks  into  no¬ 
thingness  every  being  of  his  species,  indeed  every  being  of 
the  human  species.  Wherever  he  appears,  every  eye  is  upon 
him,  every  ear  listens  for  his  voice  or  his  footstep,  and  every 
heart  quakes  with  anxiety  and  expectation  of  what  desperate 
deed  he  will  next  achieve.  In  the  interview  with  Oswald,  in 
the  first  canto,  the  power  of  a  bold  bad  man,  however  meanly 
born,  over  a  base  bad  one  of  far  superior  rank,  is  admirably 
illustrated.  Though  hired  to  murder  Oswald’s  brother,  and 
his  own  captain,  without  having  made  any  terms  before  hand, 
the  moment  he  enters  Barnard  Castle,  he  assumes  the  rank 
which  nature  gave  him;  and  its  lordly  owner,  now  at  his 
mercy,  after  exhausting  every  wile  of  circumlocution  to  gather 
from  him  the  issue  of  his  attempt,  which  Bertram  sternly 
eludes,  is  constrained  at  length  in  plain  terms  to  demand, 

*  Wretch  !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt  ? 

Philip  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet 

Then,  indeed,  the  proud  assassin  leaps  up  with  ferocious  ex~ 
ultation,  familiarly  grasps  the  hand  of  his  dastardly  employer, 
pledges  a  health  to  him,  and  flinging  aside  the  hand  which  he 
had  wrung  till  “  the  blood-drop  started  from  the  nail,”  scorn¬ 
fully  and  bitterly  relates  the  imagined  success  of  his  attack 
on  the  life  of  Mortham  ;  and  while  he  bullies  Oswald,  with 
equal  contempt  and  detestation,  demands,  as  the  price  of  his 
brother’s  blood,  the  treasures  which  the  latter  had  accumulated 
in  his  buccaneering  expeditions,  and  which  were  buried  in  a 
particular  tomb  near  his  residence.  Oswald  dare  not  refuse, 
for  he  feels  himself  more  in  the  ruffian’s  power,  than  Mortham 
was  in  Marston  field,  when  Bertram  fired  at  him,  and  thought 
he  had  killed,  when  he  had  only  unhorsed  him  :  but  Oswald 
from  the  beginning  is  completely  within  his  clutch,  and  the 
hawk  is  not  more  remorseless  to  the  flutteriogs  of  the  sparrow, 
than  Bertram  to  the  writhing  anguish  of  his  employer,  whom 
he  spurns  as  his  slave.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
exhibit  this  terrible  being  in  action  ;  but  at  present  we  pass 
by  every  thing  else,  to  light  the  reader  into  the  recesses  of  his 
heart,  and  discover  the  consummation  of  his  guilt,  in  nis  last 
confession  of  crime  and  impenitenree.  In  a  gloomy  cavern, 
lately  the  den  of  banditti,  who  had  been  cut  off  in  an  as¬ 
sault,  wherein  he  was  their  leader,  against  Rokcby  Castle, 
he  has  been  conversing  with  Bdmund  (whom  we  shall  no- 
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tice  hereafter),  and  perceiving  the  crisis  of  his  own  fate  at 
hand, — 

4  He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 

Seemed  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 

Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 

As  half  he  sate,  and  half  reclined. 

One  ample  hand  his  forehead  pressed. 

And  one  was  dropped  across  his  breast. 

The  shaggy  eye-brows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame; 

His  lip  of  pride  awhile  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore  ; 

The  unaltered  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darkened  sadness  took,— 

For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  pressed 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast,— 

And  when  he  spoke  his  wonted  tone, 

So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone* 

His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 

Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep  ; 

And  sorrow  mixed  with  Edmund’s  fear, 

Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear.’ — pp.  273 — 274, 

*  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  dalesmen  saw; 

For  over  Redesdale  it  came, 

As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 

Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine. 

When,  challenging  the  clans  of  Tyne 
fo  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 

O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove ; 

But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town, 

Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 

My  noontide  India  may  declare  ; 

Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air  ! 

Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 

Panama’s  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale  ; 

Chili’s  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Bertram’s  name. 

And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 

Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 

N  o  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 

No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 

With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 

He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 

Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 

Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night.'  VI.  pp.  275,  277* 

This  is  one  of  those  passages,  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which 
Mr.  Scott,  with  a  speed  and  vigour  beyond  competition, 
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bounds  along  the  course,  and  leaves  all  his  imitators  at  a 
hopeless  and  immeasureable  distance  behind  him.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  concluding  simile,  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  em¬ 
ploys  it,  in  illustration  of  his  own  career  in  the  torrid  zone,  is 
equal  to  the  splendour  of  the  image. 

The  character  of  Oswald  has  been  already  displayed  in  con¬ 
trast  with  Bertram’s.  In  wickedness  it  rivals,  though  in  great¬ 
ness  it  falls  far  below  the  other.  Avarice,  ambition,  and 
cruelty  are  the  ruling  passions  of  Oswald  ;  but  his  cowardice 
and  treachery  would  have  rendered  him  insupportably  dis¬ 
gusting  and  wearisome,  had  not  the  poet,  with  consummate 
skill,  placed  him  in  some  situations,  in  which  his  vices  are  so 
exposed  and  self-punished  as  to  awaken  in  the  reader  those 
strong  and  almost  transporting  sensations,  which  minds  of  the 
highest  order  alone  can  call  forth  from  subjects  the  most 
horrid  and  revolting.  We  may  quote  as  instances,  the  dreams 
of  delirious  slumber,  and  the  agonies  of  waking  remorse  that 
assail  him  in  the  night,  when  he  expects  Bertram  from  the 
field,  reeking  with  his  brother’s  blood  ;  and  afterwards,  all 
the  tortures  of  suspense,  in  which  the  assassin  holds  him,  like 
a  drowning  man,  by  malicious  silence  on  the  event  of  his  er¬ 
rand,  till  Oswald,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  a  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  is  compelled  to  extort  the  bloody  intelligence. 
In  the  context  of  the  following  passage,  Bertram,  having  been 
surprised  into  confession  of  his  guilt,  is  pursued  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Mortham,  by  a  party  of  attendants  on  Oswald. 
Oswald  himself  is  left  alone  in  a  state  which  even  a  spirit  in 
perdition  might  not  envy. 

*  The  horsemen  galloped,  to  make  good, 

Each  pass  that  issued  from  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  wrung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  route ; 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire* 

And  envying  Redmond’s  martial  fire. 

And  emulous  of  fame.— But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham’s  heir  ? 

He,  bound  by  honour,  Jaw,  and  faith. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman’s  death  ?— > 

Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree, 

With  drooping  head  and  slackened  knee. 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  close  clasped  hands, 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands ! 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent, 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent, 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air, 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair.’ — pp.  82,  83. 

4  What  ’vailed  it  him,  that  brightly  played 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham’s  glade  ? 
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All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride. 

Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide, 

Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim,] 

Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 

What  Vailed  it,  that  the  fair  domain. 

Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 

On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 

Envied  so  long  was  now  his  own  ? 

The  lowest  dungeon  in  that  hour. 

Of  Brackenbury’s  dismal  tower. 

Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  opened  Mortham’s  bloody  tomb ! 

Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 

Murmured  amongst  the  rustics  round 
Who  gathered  at  the  larum  sound. 

He  dare  not  turn  his  head  away 
Even  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 

Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 

For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood  !’  II.  pp.  83,  84, 

Perhaps  the  author  intended  Oswald  for  his  hero;  the  poem 
turns  upon  his  diabolical  machinations,  and  terminates  with 
his  death. 

The  third  atrocious  character  of  the  story  is  Guy  Denzil,  a  low¬ 
bred  hardened  wretch,  fit  for  any  thing  but  to  live  ;  without 
the  prowess  of  Bertram,  or  the  conscience  of  Oswald,  to  excite 
admiration  or  sympathy.  He  is  most  in  character,  and  most  in 
place,  when  he  is  going  to  be  hanged.  Of  this  ceremony  we 
shall  quote  the  description,  for  the  sake  of  the  four  lines  that 
express  the  dreadful  abstraction  of  mind  from  all  external  ob¬ 
jects,  when  it  recoils  into  itself,  at  the  certain  approach  of 
death, —death  without  reprieve  in  this  world,  and  without  any 
distinct  hope  or  fear  in  the  world  to  come. 

«  ’Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

“  Mount,  and  march  forward  l5'- — forth  they  go ; 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound.— 

Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn  ;  • 

And  Denzil  turned  his  eye-balls  dim, 

And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees. 

Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees, 

And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears — 

O’er  the  long  bridge  they’re  sweeping  now. 

The  van  is  hid  by  green  wood  bough  ; 

But  ere  the  rereward  had  passed  o’er, 

Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more! 

One  stroke  upon  the  castle  bell 

To  Oswald  wrung  his  dying  knell.”  VI.  pp,  282,  2 83* 
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The  fourth  knavish  actor,  in  this  piece,  is  a  young 
minstrel,  whom  Guy  Denzil  had  seduced  from  his  home  and 
from  virtue,  who  is  at  once  the  accomplice  and  the  darling  of 
the  banditti.  The  mirth,  fickleness,  compunction  and  mis¬ 
chievous  propensity  of  this  wayward  creature,  are  spiri 
sketched. 

Mortham  is  a  character  obscured  with  such  dreadful  shades 
of  guilt,  that  we  cannot  call  him  good,  and  of  misfortune,  that 
we  cannot  altogether  condemn  him.  Whatever  concerns  him 
is  strange,  and  either  utterly  unaccountable,  or  far  less  mte-” 
resting  than  it  would  have  been,  had  not  his  story  been  given 
by  piecemeal,  and  neither  seasonably  nor  happily  introduced, 
as  in  the  fourth  canto,  where  the  reader’s  mind  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  for  other  persons.  Twice  only  he  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  first  time  like  a  spirit,  walking  after  death,  when  he 
interferes  between  Bertram  and  Wilfrid ;  the  second  time  at 
the  close  of  the  poem,  when  he  comes  like  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood  raised  from  the  dead  by  a  poetic  miracle-— which  is 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  aukward  expedients  that  we  find  in 
any  of  Mr.  Scott’s  marvellous  histories. 

Of  the  virtuous  characters  there  are  five.  The  first,  the 
Knight  of  Rokeby,  is  a  mere  cypher,  though  there  seems  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  cut  as  good  a  figure  as  any  in 
the  poem ;  for  a  venerable  man  of  honour  and  loyalty  is  want¬ 
ing,  to  compare  with  the  outlaw  Bertram,  and  the  rebel 
Oswald.  From  his  relative  situation,  he  might  have  been 
made  to  act  a  very  signal  part  in  the  drama.  His  daughter  Ma¬ 
tilda,  the  only  female  in  the  poem,  accomplished  and  lovely 
as  the  author  has  drawn  her,  is  only  a  younger  sister  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  must  yield  to  her,  we  should  suppose, 
the  prize  of  every  reader’s  heart,  in  which  it  will  probably  be 
in  vain  for  any  daughter  of  the  poet’s  fancy  ever  to  rival  the 
innocent  and  noble-minded  Ellen.  Matilda,  however,  is  a 
sister  worthy  of  her;— and  whatever  conquests  her  charms  may 
effect  out  of  the  poem,  in  it  she  is  the  object  of  the  vows  of 
two  youths,  strikingly  contrasted  with  each  other,  both  of 
whom  have  such  claims  on  the  reader’s  sympathy  and  good 
wishes,  that  the  mind  is  painfully  divided  by  their  conflicting 
passions,  and  though  the  poet  has  done  all  that  a  poet  could 
do,  in  an  irremediable  case,  to  reconcile  and  prepare  us  for  the 
event,  it  is  evident  from  the  beginning,  that,  end  as  it  may, 
it  must  end  unhappily  ;  for  the  successful  lover  will  certainly 
be  exposed  to  our  spleen,  the  lady  herself  secretly  accused  of 
cruelty,  and  the  unfortunate  suitor  endeared  to  the  kindest 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  This  double  Iqve,  thus  nicely 
balanced  through  five  long  cantos,  when  it  must  be  decided 
in  the  sixth,  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  violent  and  inhu- 
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man  murders  ever  committed  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Wilfrid, 
whose  passion,  consuming  as  it  had  been,  was  alone  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  him,  and  who  had  been  desperately  wounded  in 
the  storming  of  Rokeby  Castle,  apparently  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose,  dies,  broken-hearted,  in  the  moment  when  the  plots  of 
his  iniquitous  father,  Oswald,  had  reduced  Matilda  to  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  herself  at  discretion  to  the  poor 
youth,  who  had  a  heart  to  love  but  not  to  woo  her.  This 
Wilfrid  being,  in  many  respects,  a  novelty  in  fiction,  and  a 
rarity  (though  no  monster,)  in  nature,  has  already  been  much 
admired  and  celebrated  in  the  world.  His  portrait  is  therefore 
one  of  the  necessary  quotations  in  every  critique  on  Rokeby, 
and  we  must  conform  to  the  fashion,  though,  according  to  our 
deliberate  judgment,  the  character  is  much  better  conceived 
than  executed;  indeed,  we  do  not  know  a  part  of  the  poem 
in  which  there  is  so  much  of  expletive  metaphor,  and  indistinct 
sentimentality.  It  is,  however,  truly  affecting,  and  awakens 
great  interest  and  curiosity,  to  know  what  can  be  done  with 
so  frail  and  exquisite  a  being. 

4  Nought  of  his  sire’s  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart ; 

A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 

His  sire  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  WyclifFe’s  grace* 

On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 

For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand  ; 

But  a  fond  mother’s  care  and  joy 
Were  center’d  in  her  sickly  boy. 

No  touch  of  childhood’s  frolic  mood 
Shewed  the  elastic  spring  of  blood  ; 

Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakespeare’s  rich  and  varied  lore ; 

But  turned  from  martial  scenes  and  light* 

From  FalstafPs  feast  and  Percy’s  fight. 

To  ponder  Jaques’  moral  strain, 

And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain  ;■ 

And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O’er  gentle  Desdemona’s  woes. 

4  In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound. 

But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 

In  Deepdale’s  solitude  to  lie, 

Where  all  is  cliff,  and  copse,  and  sky; 

To  climb  Cat-castle’s  dizzy  peak, 

Or  lone  Pendragon’s  mound  to  seek. 

Such  was  hi$  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soared  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme. 
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Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  Spring, 

Till  contemplation’s  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 

And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

‘  He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 

Preserved  in  Stanmore’s  lonely  dell ; 

For  his  was  minstrel  skill :  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 

He  loved— his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  dame  ; 

Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again  ; 

Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 

So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father’s  pride. 

Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  h^ir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 

And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition’s  maze  by  Oswald’s  clue. 

‘  Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby’s  Knight. 

To  love  her  was  an  easy  best. 

The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 

To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task, 

To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask ; 

Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave  ; 

Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 

And  praise,  the  poet’s  best  reward. 

She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 

And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 

Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship’s  name. 

In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 

Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim’s  pain, 

And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again.’  I.  pp,  S3— 36. 

The  following  are  the  stanzas  which  we  think  Mr.  Scott 
has  elaborated  with  imperfect  success. 

1  Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love, 

Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 

While  still  he  turned  impatient  ear 
From  truth’s  intrusive  v<  ice,  severe. 

Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued, 

In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  viewed  , 

Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good  j 

Vol.  IX.  2  Y 
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But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 

Was  Fancy’s  spoiled  and  wayward  child  5 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride, 

With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side  ; 

Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat. 

Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat. 

Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  headj. 

Her  fairy  mantle  o’er  him  spread, 

For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 

Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne’er  forego* 

And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stern  reality, 

Till,  to  the  visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream* 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains, 

Winning  from  Reason’s  hand  the  reins* 

Pity  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
*  Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind  ; 

And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth* 

And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 

The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 

While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 

O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 

To  judge  the  present  by  the  past  5 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 

How  rich  it  glowed  with  promised  good  5* 

Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoyed, 

How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloyed ! 

Tell  him  we  play  unequal  game. 

Whene’er  we  shoot  by  Fancy’s  aim  ; 

And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 

Show  the  conditions  of  the  chace. 

Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set, 

Cold  disappointment  and  regret ; 

One  disenchants  the  winners  eyes, 

And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 

While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 

More  to  enhance-  the  loser’s  woe. 

The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 

But  still  the  vanquished  mourns  his  loss, 

And  rues,  as'  gold,  that  glittering  dross.’  I.  pp,  40-— 42, 

Let  any  reader,  after  being  dazzled,  on  the  first  indolent 
perusal,  with  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  these  lines,  sit  down 
patiently  to  analyze  the  thoughts,  and  ascertain  the  distinct 
meaning  of  every  metaphor  and  expression  separately,  and 
then  connectedly,  in  his  own  mind.  What  will  be  the  im¬ 
pression  ?  Such  an  impression,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  as 
is  left  on  the  brain  by  a  delightful  dream,  from  which  one 
awakes  with  a  head-ache,  and  vainly  endeavours  to  recall  and 
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reunite  the  beautiful  and  incongruous  images, — while  the  very 
ideas  that  are  recollected  have  lost  their  power  to  charm.*  The 
lines  in  which  Fancy  plays  such  legerdemain  pranks  with  her 
4  spoiled  and  wayward  child,’  are  peculiarly  incoherent  and 
bewildering. 

To  complete  the  Rokeby  gallery  of  portraits,  we  must  give 
those  of  Matilda,  and  Redmond,  her  favoured  lover;  but  we 
shall  give  them  without  framing ,  having  no  room  left  to  en¬ 
large  now.  Matilda,  seated  between  the  rivals,  in  the  fourth 
Canto,  is  thus  delineated. 

{  Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda’s  forehead  fair, 

Half  hid  and  half  revealed  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye,  of  hazel  hue. 

The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 

So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden’s  cheek, 

That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale ; 

But,  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 

Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 

Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 

Or  when  of  interest  v/as  expressed 
Aught  that  wak’d  feeling  in  her  breast# 

The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Rivalled  the  blush  of  rising  day. 

There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace# 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eye-lash  dark  and  downcast  eye; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned 
?Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given. 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  heaven* 

In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy’s  light  and  frolic  play  ; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song. 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

But  days  of  war  and  civil  crime, 

Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  time. 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta’en. 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  slain. 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold, 

From  Oswald’s  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 

All  lowered  around  the  lovely  maid, 

To  darken  her  dejection’s  shade,’  IV.  pp.  142—144. 
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The  following  is  the  figure  and  air  of  Redmond: 

*  Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chace, 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound, 

Climbed  every  height  to  look  around, 

Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 

Each  dingle’s  bosky  depths  explored. 

’Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye; 

’Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 
Disoidered  from  his  glowing  cheek ; 

Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak  j 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 

Ne’er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along  ; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien, 

Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen  ; 

A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find, 

For  Redmond’s  knew  the  sun  and  wind, 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 

The  charm  of  regularity  ; 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 

Whether  gay  wit  or  humour  sly, 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye ; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin’s  ire  ; 

Or  soft  and  saddened  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe ; 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind. 

When  various  feelings  are  combined, 

When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near, 

And  hope’s  bright  wings  are  checked  by  fear, 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down, 

And  anger  lends  a  shortdived  frown ; 

In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve, 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love, 

With  every  change  his  features  played, 

As  aspens  shew  the  light  and  shade.’  III.  pp.  96 — 98. 

Having  expatiated  at  so  much  length  on  the  characters, 
we  must  very  briefly  notice  the  style  of  action  and  description 
in  this  poem.  A  single  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  the 
narrative  in  its  happier  strain  will  be  sufficient.  Bertram,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Wilfrid,  is  proceeding  to  Mortham  Hall  to  take 
possession  of  the  buried  treasures  of  his  master,  whom  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  murdered  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Though 
his  breast  is  described  as  inaccessible  to  any  earthly,  fear,  yet 
as  no  human  heart,  however  early  dipt  in  Lethe,  is  without 
some  vulnerable  part,  the  poet  has  finely  and  justly  made  this 
barbarian  the  secret  and  credulous  dupe  of  absurd  and  ex¬ 
travagant  superstition.  As  he  and  Wilfrid  traverse  a  certain 
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haunted  dell,  twice  he  imagines  himself  crossed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Mortham,  At  length  scared  into  frenzy,  he  exclaims, 

fi  Whatever  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand !,? 

And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

‘  As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath, 

He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path  ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rung  wildly  out. 

To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout. 

Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scaled  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chace 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  ’tis  bent 
Right  up  the  rock’s  tall  battlement ; 

Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 

Foot,  hand,  and  knee  their  aid  must  lend. 

Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay, 

Views  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way ; 

Now  to  the  oak’s  warped  roots  he  clings, 

Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings  ; 

Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air  ; 

Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 

You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 

And  by  his  corslet’s  sullen  clank, 

And  by  the  stones  spurned  from  the  bank, 

And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nest, 

And  ravens  croaking  o’er  their  guest, 

Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay.’ 

‘  See  he  emerges  ! — desperate  now 
All  farther  course — yon  beetling  brow. 

In  craggy  nakedness  sublime, 

What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  ? 

It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 

Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp  ; 

Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 

Is  yon  earth -bedded  jetting  stone. 

Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop, 

He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 

Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes  ! 

Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 

It  sways,  it  loosens,  it  descends  ! 

And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 

Crashing  o’er  rock  and  copse* wood  spray. 

Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  dell !— - • 

Fell  it  alone  ? — alone  it  fell. 

Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate. 

The  hardy  Bertram’s  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands, 

And  on  the  top  unharmed  he  stands !  ’  II.  pp,  66*— 68. 
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This  again  is  one  of  Mr.  Scott’s  incomparable  flights  :  the 
nearest,  the  boldest,  the  happiest  of  his  imitators  must  feel 
that  he  cannot  approach  his  master  here,  and,  pausing  to  be¬ 
hold  him,  envy  must  forget  itself  into  admiration.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  improbable,  perhaps  impossible,  for  a  creature 
of  bones  and  sinews  to  perform  such  feats  of  agility,  as  are 
here  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  reader’s  imagination,  with 
such  light  and  truth  that  they  arc  realities  to  him ,  while  the 
narrative  proceeds,  and  cannot  be  doubted  when  it  stops, 
~ — where  the  giant  form  of  Bertram  stands  alone  and  at  rest  on 
the  eminence,  while  the  stones  and  the  bushes  below  are  yet 
in  motion  from  his  passage.  Poetical  power  is  not  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  physical  strength,  nor  limited  to  the  ordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  man.  Art  could  never  equal  Nature  were  it  not  some¬ 
times  to  go  beyond  it ;  and  if  the  action  and  language  of 
poetry  were  not  higher-toned  than  those  of  life,  it  would  fail  in 
its  noblest  purposes. 

The  pursuit  after  Bertram  in  the  same  Canto,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Rokeby  Castle,  in  the  fifth,  are  not  inferior  to  this,  in 
their  kind.  The  parts,  and  those  parts  are  numerous,  in 
which  the  dignity  of  the  general  subject  is  most  degraded, 
are  the  long  conversation-pieces,  in  language  characteristic 
enough  of  the  speakers,  but  so  utterly  anti-poetical,  that  un¬ 
less  the  author  could  have  put  choicer  terms  into  their  mouths, 
he  ought  to  have  made  them  hold  their  tongues.  That  which 
might  be  a  merit  and  a  beauty  in  the  drama,  becomes  a  fault 
and  a  deformity  in  a  poem,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
fac  simile  representation  either  of  manners  or  speech, — for  no¬ 
body  talks  in  rhyme  or  even  in  metre;  and  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  things,  useful,  anti  necessary,  and  agreeable  in  the 
world,  which  would  not  bear  translation  into  verse.  Whatever 
characters,  therefore,  the  poet  invents,  whatever  scenes  he 
may  picture,  over  both  he  must  cast  the  hue  of  his  own  ima¬ 
gination,  that  if  lovely  they  shall  please  more,  or  if  gross  they 
shall  offend  less,  than  their  prototypes  in  nature.  This  is  a 
copious  theme,  but  we  can  only  drop  this  solitary  hint,  the 
consideration  of  which  we  leave  to  poets  and  their  readers. 

Mr.  Scott’s  descriptions  in  his  former  poems  have  exalted 
him,  as  a  painter  in  words,  to  a  rank  not  beneath  the  highest 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  even  his  predecessors.  We  cannot 
bestow  greater  praise  on  his  descriptions  in  Rokeby  than  to 
say,  chat  they  are  worthy  of  his  pen.  The  following  is  only  a 
part  of  a  magnificent  morning  view,  between  Barnard  Castle 
and  Mortbam. 

*  Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 

Awoke,  when  Rokeby’s  turrets  high 
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?W ere  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o’er  the  thicket  green. 

„0  then,  though  Spenser’s  self  .had  strayed 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
Tending  his  rich,  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show. 

Pointing  the  stream,  rejoicing,  free. 

As  captive  set  at  liberty, 

Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad. 

And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road ; 

Pointing  where  up  .the  sunny  banks, 

•The  trees  retire  in  scattered  ranks, 

Save  where  advanced  before  the  rest, 

On  knoll  or  hillock,  rears  his  crest, 

Lonely,  and  huge,  the  giant  oak. 

As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 

The  bulwark  of  the  scattered  host— 

All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say. 

Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 

While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 

Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda’s  bower. 

c  The  open  vale  is  soon  past  o’er, 

Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more ; 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 

A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 

A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 

As  e’er  the  foot  of  minstrel  troqe  !  . 

Broad  shadows  o’er  their  passage  fell, 

Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 

It  seemed  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 

A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 

So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetling  o’er  the  torrent's  way. 
Yielding,  along  their  nigged  base, 

A  flinty  footpath’s  niggard  space, 

Where  he,  who  winds  ’twixt  rock  and  wave, 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 

And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 

That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 

May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 

O  ’er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way, 

Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 

Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride, 

That  down  life’s  current  drive  amain. 

As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  ! 

6  The  cliffs  that  rear  the  haughty  head 
High  o’er  the  river’s  darksome  bed. 

Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey. 

Now  waving  ajl  with  greenwood  spray; 
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Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung. 

And  o’er  the  dell  their  branches  hung  ; 

And  there,  all  splintered  and  uneven, 

The  shivered  rocks  ascend  to  heaven. 

Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast, 

And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest, 

Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air, 

As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old. 

O’er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, 

When  revelled  loud  the  feudal  rout. 

And  the  arched  halls  returned  their  shout, 

Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta’s  roar. 

And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore, 

And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam, 

Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream.’  II.  pp.  55 — 58. 

In  the  same  Canto,  Bertram’s  pursuers  having  missed  him, 

‘  Eluded,  now  behind  him  die, 

Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cry  ; 

He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone, 

Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat’s  plaintive  cry, 

Or  Greta’s  sound  that  murmurs  by ; 

And  on  the  dale  so  lone  and  wild. 

The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled.’ 

€  He  listened  long  with  anxious  heart, 

Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start. 

And,  while  his  stretched  attention  glows, 

Refused  his  weary  frame  repose. 

’Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down. 

Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 

And  throatwort  with  its  azure  bell. 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta’s  playful  tide, 

Beneath  her  banks  now  eddying  dun, 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone, 

Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 
Of  Albin’s  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current’s  play^ 

He  turned  his  weary  eyes  away, 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  shew’d 

Its  huge,  square  cliffs  through  shaggy*wood. 

One  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Reared  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast  ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  j 
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A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 

By  time  or  thunder  lent  away. 

Fra  gments,  that  from  its  frontlat  torn, 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 

Such  was  the  scene’s  wild  majesty, 

That  tilled  stern  Bertram’s  gazing  eyed  III.  pp.  100—102. 

We  must  abruptly  break  off  here.  We  intended  to  make 
some  comments  on  Mr.  Scott’s  similes,  but  a  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  afforded  us.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  while 
some  of  them  are  pre-eminently  beautiful  and  appropriate, 
others  are  more  strained  and  fantastical  than  any  thing  we 
have  lately  encountered  in  good  poetry. 


Art.  III.  Excursions  of  Figilius.  ByS.  Morell,  Little  Baddow,  Essex. 

Svo.  pp.  107.  price  3s.  Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner,  1813. 

HOUGH  we  often  hear  it  vehemently  agitated,  whether  fic¬ 
titious  narrative  be  a  proper  mode  of  conveying  grave  in¬ 
struction,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  question  may  be  considered 
as  decided.  The  wisest  and  best  of  men,  as  appears  from  their 
practice,  have  thought  the  expedient  perfectly  legitimate;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  judged  correctly,  is  evident  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  endeavours.  By  fictitious  narrative  they  have  not 
only  imparted  pleasure,  but  made  large  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind  :  they  have  not  only  excited  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  soothed  the  affections,  but  have  dissipated  pre¬ 
judice  and  purified  taste,  fixed  the  resolves  of  the  waver¬ 
ing,  and  enlarged  the  views  of  the  narrow-minded,  given 
6i  ardour  to  virtue  and  confidence  to  truth.”  In  forming  a  judge¬ 
ment  therefore  upon  any  work  of  the  above  description,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider,  as  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  com¬ 
position,  the  object  of  the  author,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  attained. 

The  design  of  the  little  volume  before  us  is  very  excellent : 
it  is  to  expose  covetousnesss  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  exhibit 
the  various  forms  it  is  perpetually  assuming  in,  the  world. 
Many  persons  who  believe  themselves  very  good  Christians, 
appear  scarcely  even  in  theory  to  contemplate  covetousness  as  a 
vice;  or  if  they  do,  though  they  maybe  deeply  tinged  with 
its  pollution,  have  a  facility  in  representing  themselves  to 
their  own  minds  as  extremely  charitable.  It  is  of  importance 
therefore  to  instruct  the  former,  and  undeceive  the  latter;  to 
convince  the  one  that  tbe  Christian  law  classes  covetousness 
among  the  most  hateful  vices,  and  to  make  the  other  sensible  that 
having  <  this  world’s  goods,’  without  relieving  the  indigent, 
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whatever  be  their  pretensions,  the  love  of  God  is  absent  from 
their  hearts. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Morell  has  attempted  to  effect  this 
laudable  object,  are  very  simple.  Yigilius — a  young  man 
about  one  and  twenty — of  good  character  and  pious  disposi¬ 
tions — is  left  by  his  father  in  the  care  of  a  prosperous  business. 
Regarding  covetousness  as  one  of  the  most  besetting  evils  in¬ 
cident  tQ  prosperity,  he  resolves  to  make  the  nature  and  ap¬ 
pearances  of  that  vice  the  subject  of  his  examination.  After 
employing  for  this  purpose  the  opportunities  afforded  him* 
during  three  years,  by  an  extensive  trade,  he  determines, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country  with  his  friend  Mr.  Wilton.  It  is  so  contrived,  while 
Vigilius  is  on  this  visit,  that  the  Subject  of  his  inquiries  forms 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  and  that,  by  the  slight  arti¬ 
fice  of  visits  paid  and  received,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  strangely  varied  shapes  and  disguises  of  an  avari¬ 
cious  spirit.  The  incidents  of  the  story  are  sometimes  affecting 
—always  interesting — and  they  materially  help  forward  the 
design  of  the  work.  The  dialogues  for  the  most  part  are  natural 
and  lively  ;  and  those  parts  of  them  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
author  are  delivered,  perfectly  accord  with  the  representations 
of  scripture.  The  characters  introduced  are  well  chosen— 
sufficiently  various — and  delineated  with  fidelity  and  truth. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  can  fail  of  being  edified 
by  the  perusal  of  this  little  work.  In  order  to  recommend  it 
more  effectually  to  their  attention,  we  shall  subjoin  one  or  two 
extracts.  The  first  regards  the  influence  of  covetousness  on 
the  character  of  those  who  pass  for  truly  religious  persons. 

‘  Mr .  Wally.  If  I  rightly  understand  your  question,  its  object  is  to 
ascertain,  the  effects  of  covetousness  upon  the  religious  or  moral  character 
of  those,  who  are  able  sp  far  to  conceal  it,  as  to  be  deemed  religious 
persons. 

‘  Vigilius.  Yes,  Sir,  and  whose  conduct  in  different  forms,  is  perhaps 
lamented  by  their  best  friend,  without  having  discovered  the  real  cause. 

<  Perhaps  then,  replied  Mr.  Wally ,  it  is  covetousness  which  induces 
some  religious  professors  to  neglect  almost  habitually,  certain  important 
and  needful  duties.  There  is  one  day  in  the  week  considered  sacred,  no 
business  is  to  be  transacted,  and  the  most  sordid  can  attend  to  the  public 
duties  of  tiiat  day  without  any  alarm,  it  costs  them  nothing,  no  time  is 
lost  because  no  gains  could  be  made  ;  but  there  are  many  other  duties  to 
be  observed,  by  all  who  have  real  religion  at  heart,  some  of  a  social  na¬ 
ture,  others  occasional,  and  others  still  more  private  ;  these  are  frequently 
or  totally  neglected,  not  from  any  doubt  of  their  utility,  not  from  a  per¬ 
suasion  that  there  is  real  benefit  to  be  derived  from  thern  ;  but  alas  !  there 
is  one  object  which  seems  to  outweigh  every  other  consideration,  and  that 
is  interest. 
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4  Mr.  Pasquih  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  case  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  reached  my  ears.  A  valuable  and  intimate  friend,  whose  society  I 
often  enjoy,  was  visiting  me  for  a  day  or  two  ;  he  is  a  Dissenting  Mini¬ 
ster,  who  has  the  care  of  a  large  and  respectable  congregation,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  my  residence.  In  the  course  of  much  conversa¬ 
tion  on  different  topics,  the  importance  and  utility  of  social  religious 
meetings  was  adverted  to,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  exceedingly  the  cen¬ 
surable  conduct  of  one  of  his  hearers  in  this  respect ;  “  he  is”  said  he, 
“  a  man  of  great  respectability  in  our  congregation,  whose  presence  and 
countenance  in  our  social  religious  meetings  would  have  much  weight  and 
effect,  no  man  can  be  more  constant  and  apparently  serious  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  than  he  is  :  he  is  never  absent,  except  in  case  of 
affliction  or  inevitable  necessity,  and  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  his 
family  are  regularly  convened  for  religious  purposes  ;  but  he  appears  to 
act  under  an  idea,  that  when  the  Sabbath  is  past,  all  religious  obligations 
cease  till  the  next  week  ;  he  will  attend  no  religious  meetings  when  any 
other  business  can  be  done ;  he  fears  that  if  he  were  absent  from  his  own 
house  for  one  evening,  some  loss  would  be  sustained,  some  opportunity 
missed  of  making  gain  ;  or  he  apprehends  that  his  servants  and  workmen 
would  be  negligent,  or  dishonest ;  or  he  conceives  that  the  profits  of  bu¬ 
siness  would  in  some  way  be  suspended  j  and  rather  than  expose  himself 
to  such  heavy  misfortunes,”  exclaimed  my  friend,  “  with  all  his 
pretended  piety  he  will  neglect  not  only  the  general  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion  among  us,  but  even  his  own  best  interest.” — You  probably  do  not 
personally  know  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  said  Sir  Thomas  Blithe,  and 
he  perhaps  does  not  consider  himself  a  covetous  man,  yet  how  fatally  is 
he  affected,  and  many  others  with  him,  by  excessive  love  of  the  world ! 
We  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  sordid  spirit,  which  injures  his  reli¬ 
gious  friends,  and  even  his  own  family,  induces  him  to  neglect  those  de¬ 
votions  also,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  retirement,  or  if  it  do  not  lead 
to  the  actual  omission  of  them,  yet  it  may  occasion  that  hasty  and  con¬ 
fused  observance  of  them,  which  will  render  them  worse  than  useless. 

‘  Mr.  Wilton .  This  is  but  one  instance  among  thousands,  by  which  it  is 
proved,  that  no  man  can  at  once  consult  his  own  temporal  interest,  or 
rather  what  an  irreligious  person  will  consider  such,  and  maintain  a  con¬ 
science  towards  God  void  of  offence.  And  yet,  said  Sir  Thomas  Blithe, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  “  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things ;  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come.”  Integrity  and  piety  are  certainly  favourable  to  prosperity  and 
to  human  happiness,  in  every  imfiortant  sense ;  but  men  are  commonly  so 
extravagant  in  their  ideas  of  what  they  call  their  own  interest,  that  in 
many  cases  it  cannot  be  pursued  with  strict  integrity.  I  should  apprehend 
for  instance,  that  connections ,  especially  where  considerable  expectations 
depend,  often  prove  a  snare :  it  is  but  too  true,  that  (<  not  many  rich  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called;”  and  if  a 
person  for  the  sake  of  interest,  should  resolve  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
great,  unless  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  those  among  them  that  are 
truly  religious,  he  probably  will  not  succeed,  but  to  his  great  cost.,-— 
pp.  35 — 38. 

Our  next  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  strange  blindness  and 
obduracy  of  mind  that  an  inordinate  love  of  riches  produces. 
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The  unhappy  person  who  is  employed  as  the  example  is  a  Mr. 
Tyler.  He  had  just  refused  to  contribute  to  a  very  urgent  case 
of  distress,  because  be  had  c  no  notion  of  encouraging  the 
worthless  and  Mr.  Wilton,  is  now  trying  to  excite  his  curiosity 
as  to  another,  which  he  supposes  will  not  fail  to  work  on  his 
compassion. 

<  In  a  very  short  time  after  this  conversation  was  ended,  Mr.  Wilton 
and  his  party,  being  several  miles  from  home,  took  their  leave,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  joined  them.  When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Wilton’s  house,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  so  strongly  urged  to  spend  an  hour  with  them,  that  he  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  went  into  the  parlour.  After  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  he 
enquired  what  was  the  case  which  Mr.  Wilton  alluded  to,  just  before  they 
leftMr.  Thompson’s. — You  know  Robert  Seaton,  said  Mr.  Wilton. 

«  Mr.  Tyler.  Yes,  Sir,  as  worthy  a  fellow  as  any  in  the  parish  ;  he 
lived  five  years  with  me,  before  he  married,  and  I  always  found  him  honest 
and  industrious. 

6  Mr.  Wilton.  I  had  forgotten  that  he  was  ever  in  your  service,  but  I 
always  understood  that  he  maintained  a  good  character,  and  since  his  mar¬ 
riage  his  conduct  has  been  as  exemplary,  as  when  he  was  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  a  master. 

*  Mr.  Tyler.  I  said  all  1  could  to  dissuade  him  from  marrying,  but 
could  not  prevail.  He  has  a  family,  I  think. 

«  Mr.  Wilton.  He  has  six  children,  and  his  wife,  I  am  informed,  is 
near  her  confinement  with  the  seventh. 

‘  Mr.  Tyler.  A  large  family  in  these  times  is  a  heavy  incumbrance 
upon  a  poor  man,  that  depends  upon  his  own  labour  ;  but  he’s  an  indus¬ 
trious  fellow,  he  will  do  if  any  body  can. — .Yes,  Sir,  replied  Mr.  Wilton, 
but  he  is  very  ill. 

6  Mr.  Tyler.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that ;  has  he  been  ill  long  ? 

*  Mr.  Wilton.  He  has  been  for  more  than  a  month  unable  to  do  any 
work,  and  his  family  have  been  living  upon  a  little  money  he  had  reserved 
for  the  payment  of  his  rent,  which  becomes  due  next  week. 

*  Mr.  Tyler.  Who  is  his  landlord,  Sir  ? 

*  Mr.  Wilton .  Mr.  Tudor. 

*  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Tudor  is  a  very  worthy  benevolent  man,  he  will  not 
distress  him  for  the  rent. 

1  Mr.  Wilton.  I  am  persuaded  he  will  not,  but  the  poor  man  is  now 
confined  to  his  bed ;  his  money  is  all  gone,  and  his  family  is  in  great  distress. 
It  is  highly  necessary  to  afford  them  some  adequate  relief,  and  as  this  is  a 
case  which  you  cannot  but  approve,  1  hope  you  will  take  it  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

‘  Mr.  Tyler .  I  should  be  very  willing  to  send  him  something,  if  it 
were  necessary,  but  you  know  he  has  a  claim  upon  the  parish. — Certainly 
he  has,  replied  Mr.  Wilton,  and  he  has  at  last,  with  great  reluctance, 
made  application  to  the  Overseer  for  relief. 

*  Mr.  Tyler.  No  doubt  he  will  take  good  care  of  him. 

‘  Mrs.  Wilton.  But  he  needs  better  attention  than  can  be  expected 
from  that  quarter,  and  Maria  has  been  for  a  week  past  collecting  a  little 
money  for  them  ;  if  you  leave  a  few  shillings  with  her,  they  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  disposed  of. 
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*  Mr,  Tyler .  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Madam ,  either  of  Miss  Wilton’s 
integrity  or  benevolence,  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  any 
private  collection  ;  the  parish  must  do  him  justice,  and  you.  Sir,  as  a 
magistrate  can  inforce  it ;  I  would  wish  as  I  said  before,  to  be  charitable 
whenever  it  is  needful,  but  it  is  no  charity  to  help  the  parish. 

‘  Mrs.  Wilton.  Eut  you  imist  be  sensible,  Mr.  Tyler,  that  the  people  in 
affliction  need  many  little  comforts,  that  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  common 
parish  relief. 

'  Mr.  Tyler .  I  know  what  the  law  is,  and  I  know  that  the  parish  must 
do  every  thing  that  is  necessary,  and  the  poor  ought  not  to  expect  every 
advantage  exactly,  which  persons  in  a  superior  station  may  be  able  to  com" 
mand,  in  similar  circumstances. 

*  Mrs.  Wilton ,  That  is,  we  are  not  to  do  unto  others,  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us. 

‘  Mr.  Tyler.  I  do  not  pretend,  madam,  to  understand  every  thing  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible  ;  but  I  know  we  are  not  required  to  give  money  away 
needlessly ;  and  as  this  is  evidently  not  a  case  of  necessity,  though  I  re¬ 
spect  the  fellow,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  about  again,  1  must  decline 
giving  any  thing.’  pp.  74 — 77. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  extracts  as  the  above. 
But  these  will  be  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  enforce  our  recom- 
mendation  of  the  book,  and  to  induce  our  readers  to  peruse 
the  whole. 


Art.  IV.  The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  John  Galt, 
4to.pp.  500.  Price  21.  2s.  Cadeil  and  Davies.  1812. 

JT  is  not  yery  easy  to  conjecture  what  class  of  readers  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  or  please,  by  a  new  and  costly  work  on  the 
subject  of  this  volume.  Undoubtedly,  a  fine  new  book  has 
considerable  recommendation  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  novelty, 
and  what  may  be  called  its  corporeal  elegance  ;  but  that  ther6 
can  be  at  this  time,  within  this  realm,  twenty  persons  who  are 
anxious  for  any  further  information  concerning  Cardinal  Wol¬ 
sey,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  our  popular  histories,  with 
the  addition  of  the  entertaining  memoir  of  him  by  Cavendish, 
as  now  correctly  edited  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  is  more  than  we 
find  it  easy  to  believe, — and  if  it  were  proved,  would  be  more 
than  could  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  substantial  estimate 
of  his  character  is  perfectly  settled  ;  nor  will  his  present  or 
any  future  historian  be  able  to  modify  it,  in  any  degree  that 
shall  be  worth  the  writing  or  the  reading  of  a  quarto  volume* 
While  so  much  praise  would  have  been  due  to  the  industry  of 
research  exercised  by  the  present  writer,  had  it  been  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  useful  and  necessary  object,  it  is  grievous  to  see 
it  wasted  in  such  complete  misapplication.  Readers  that  want 
a  lively  exhibition  of  the  man,  reduced  in  a  certain  degree 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  official  and  political  character 
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which  occupied  so  vast  a  space  in  Europe — an  exhibition  of 
the  most  palpable  and  personal  distinctions  of  temper,  manners, 
equipage,  and  immediate  social  economy — are  not  to  expect 
ever  to  obtain  any  material  additions  or  corrections  to  the  de¬ 
lineation,  from  the  life,  by  the  Cardinal’s  gentleman-usher,  or 
any  thing  at  all  approaching,  in  the  interest  of  the  style  of 
representation,  to  the  animated  honest  simplicity  of  this  antique 
biographer.  Even  if  a  toilsome  examination  of  old  documents 
could  make  the  addition  of  a  few  particulars  quite  as  curious  as 
any  in  his  history,  or  could  substitute  for  any  part  of  it  a  more 
accurate  or  explanatory  statement,  the  improvement  would 
fail  of  its  due  effect  in  the  minds  of  readers  pre-occupied  by 
his  relation, — which  all  persons  may  be  presumed  to  be  who 
have  any  kind  of  curiosity  about  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Cardinal.  When  a  memoir,  so  considerably  full  and  compre¬ 
hensive  as  his,  is  written  with  an  intimate  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  with  an  evident  principle  of  veracity,  with  a  deep  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  subject,  and  yet  but  a  moderate  degree  of  prejudice 
in  its  favour,  and  in  a  natural,  feeling*  and  vigorous  style  ;  it 
takes  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  fixes  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  a  picture  with  which  we  are  satisfied,  and  to  which  we 
become  so  partial  that  we  never  suffer  it  to  be  replaced  by  any/ 
other,  and  are  fully  as  much  disturbed  as  pleased  by  any 
attempt  to  modify,  under  the  name  of  correcting  or  finishing, 
any  of  its  features  or  accessory  circumstances.  And  such  a 
representation  acquires  a  still  more  decided  and  invincible  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  public  mind,  if  it  is  corroborated  by  our 
most  favourite  national  poetry,  if  it  associates  in  the  mind,  by 
a  conformity  of  fact  and  some  congeniality  in  pathos  and 
antique  expression,  with  the  delineations  of  Shakspeare.  If 
it  should  happen  that  a  man’s  historical  researches  have  really 
furnished  him  with  information,  which  he  thinks  would  greatly 
augment  the  value  of  such  a  memoir,  either  by  enlargement  or 
rectification,  he  will  naturally  be  unwilling  to  forego  the 
credit  of  displaying  what  he  knows ;  and  it  may  be  very  well 
for  him  to  bring  out  his  acquisitions  in  some  such  form  as  notes 
or  appendix  to  the  established  work  ;  in  which  form  they  will 
be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  few  accurate  inquirers  into 
history,  and  will  be  tolerated,  in  the  way  of  being  overlooked, 
by  the  mass  of  readers.  But  as  for  writing  ail  over  again  the 
life  Of  Wolsey  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Ca¬ 
vendish, — no  task  or  penance  in  literature  could  be  more 
thankless. 

And  then  as  to  his  political  history :  his  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  for  a  season,  of  England  and  its  proud  monarch,  his 
bold  investigations  and  judicature  of  the  church,  his  negotia* 
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tions  and  influence  with  the  great  continental  states,  his  in¬ 
trigues  for  the  papacy,  and  the  causes  of  his  fall,— all  these 
are  among  the  conspicuous  and  familiar  matters  of  the  history 
of  England  and  Europe  during  that  period.  They  do  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  placed  in  any  other,  and  can  hardly  be  placed  in 
any  clearer  light,  than  that  in  which  they  have  now7  been  be¬ 
held  a  far  longer  time  than  any  of  us  has  lived.  But  whether 
they  were  meant  to  be  placed  in  another  light,  or  only  more 
prominently  brought  out  in  the  same,  it  could  not  be  effected, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  relations  and  proportions  of  things,  on 
any  easier  terms  than  those  of  writing  a  good  portion  of  an 
age  of  the  general  history  of  Christendom.  A  political  history 
of  the  Cardinal,  attempted  to  be  exhibited  exclusively  of  this 
large  and  complicated  system  of  interests  and  transactions, 
would  be  but  like  a  crevice  that  should  admit  us  to  see  a  part 
of  the  construction  and  action  of  one  of  the  chief  wheels  in  a 
vast  machine  ;  or  like  some  of  the  bare  ribs  of  the  wreck  of  a 
ship,  His  history  must  be  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Europe  ;  and  if  that  view  is  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  familiar  to  us  in  our  established  histories,  it  comes 
quite  unnecessarily  ;  if  very  materially  different,  it  comes  quite 
too  late. 

Undoubtedly,  we  may  conceive  the  possible  existence  of  a 
human  mind,  that,  surveying  the  age  of  Wolsey,  should  form, 
in  the  united  capacities  of  philosopher  and  Christian,  a  more 
comprehensive  and  simplified,  a  more  luminous  and  instructive 
estimate  of  those  times,  and  of  Wolsey  and  the  other  great 
actors,  than  has  ever  yet  been  displayed.  We  know  not, 
however,  whether  those  times  more  need  or  deserve  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  such  a  profound  and  sanctified  intelligence  could 
give  to  any  times,  than  several  other  periods  of  history  :  but  at 
any  fate,  the  present  author  is  not  the  man.  We  must  make 
small  account  indeed  of  the  religious  good  sense,  or  the  states¬ 
man-like  knowingness,  or  the  philosophical  acuteness  and 
comprehension,  which  have  been  expended  on  the  character 
and  the  period,  if  the  public  are  to  be  congratulated  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  new  historical  examen,  from  a  writer  who  is  very  apt  to 
mistake,  sometimes,  a  certain  conceited  singularity,  and  some¬ 
times  elaborate  common- place,  for  philosophical  remark  and 
generalization  ;  who  has  much  yet  to  learn,  we  think,  in  the  art  . 
of  giving  prominence  and  congruity  to  the  delineation  of  a 
great  character,  or  compactness  to  a  multifarious  history ;  who 
carries  himself,  nevertheless,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  self- 
sufficiency  ;  who  shews  some  signs  which  are  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  according  to  customary  rules,  if  they  do  not  betoken 
an  irreligious  disposition  j  who  is,  however,  willing  to  make 
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amends  for  any  imputable  levity  of  feeling  or  defect  of  faith 
in  religion,  by  a  perfectly  grave  endeavour  to  restore  to  their 
deservedly  high  place  in  public  estimation  the  precious  scien¬ 
ces  of  astrology  and  alchemy  ;  who,  finally,  with  thesame  recti¬ 
tude  of  judgement  and  efficacy  of  means,  aspires  to  transmute 
into  moral  gold,  into  an  image  as  splendid  and  as  lofty  as  that 
on  the  plain  of  Dura,  that  huge,  worthless  unsightly  bulk  of 
dross,  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  character  ;  and  is  apparently  simple 
enough  to  expect  to  make  us  fall  down  and  worship — without 
the  aid  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  famous  expedient  of  persuasion. 

This  last  circumstance,  this  whimsical  attempt  at  canoniza¬ 
tion,  is  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the  book.  If  we  accept 
Mr.  Galt’s  representation,  the  general  and  established  opinion 
of  Wolsey’s  character  must  be  an  unequalled  instance  of  his¬ 
torical  injustice,  or  Protestant  malice.  If  any  one  is  ignorant 
of  this  settled  estimate,  and  more  disposed  to  pay  two  g-uineas 
for  this  new  book,  than  a  trifle  more  for  the  work  of  Burnet, 
or  Rapin,  he  may  be  instructed  that  Wolsey  was  not  only  one 
of  the  ablest,  (for  there  can  be  no  question  or  discussion 
about  his  talents,)  but  one  of  the  most  upright,  public-spirited, 
and  wisely  munificent  men  that  ever  inteifered  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  national  affairs — worthy  of  all  the  elevation  he  at¬ 
tained,  and  worthy  that  his  fall,  like  the  sudden  prostration  of 
a  colossus  or  a  tower,  should  have  crushed  all  who  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  it  or  desiring  it.  And  how  is  this  representation 
made  out  ?  Is  it  by  large  disclosures  of  new  evidence?  or  by 
denying  the  facts  on  which  the  prevailing  judgement  is  found¬ 
ed  ?  or  by  original  and  refined  reasonings  to  shew  that  oppo¬ 
site  inferences  ought  to  have  been  drawn  from  those  facts  ? 
No  :  the  substantial  matters  of  fact  are,  indeed  inevitably,  just 
the  same  in  this  as  in  former  records;  nor  are  they  subjected 
to  any  laborious  process  of  jesuitical  chemistry  to  make  them 
yield  a  different  result.  The  business  is  done  for  the  Cardinal 
by  plain  arbitrary  assertions  in  bis  favour,  thrown  in  here  and 
there  throughout  the  narration,  and  by  a  general  gilding  or 
varnish  of  laudatory  epithets. 

To  be  sure  nothing  can  be  more  dull,  than  prosing  and  in¬ 
vective  on  the  vanity  of  ambition,  the  folly  of  depending  on 
the  favour  of  monarchs,  and  the  vices  and  errors  of  prosperous 
men.  And  if  Mr.  Galt  had,  amidst  his  perverseness,  betrayed 
something  of  the  vigour,  the  originality,  the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  the  noted  lovers  of  paradox,  the  Rousseaus  and  the 
Warburtons,  we  might  have  been  amused,  while  yet  regret- 
ing  so  unprofitable  an  employment  of  talents,  to  see  one  more 
wayward  freak  of  genius,  (rash  however  beyond  all  preceding 
example,)  in  the  attempt  to  transform  so  notorious,  so  firmly 
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&nd  minutely  delineated  a  character  of  history  as  Wolsey.  But 
such  a  wantonness  of  genius  must  have  attempted  its  object 
partly  at  least  in  the  way  of  invalidating  records,  or  extorting; 
from  them  a  different  testimony  from  what  they  have  been 
Usually  understood  to  give,  or  qualifying  their  evidence  into 
doubtfulness  and  confusion.  As  Mr,  Galt  has  forborne  such 
an  operation,  and,  accepting  the  facts  as  told  by  former  his¬ 
torians,  has  consented  to  repeat  the  story  in  a  way  which 
proves  the  profligacy  of  his  hero,  it  is  surely  a  strangely 
foolish  and  ill  supported  whim,  to  bedizen,  with  the  terms  ap¬ 
propriate  to  excellence,  a  character  confessedly  formed  from 
such  materials.  Wolsey’s  whole  career  manifests  a  boundless 
ambition  as  the  reigning  quality  of  his  character.  It  wrought 
and  raged  in  his  mind  almost  to  insanity  ;  and  there  was  no 
interest  of  earth  or  heaven,  which  he  was  not  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  it.  Now  if  Mr.  Galt  could  not  coincide  with  the  oracles 
of  religion,  and  with  the  maxims  of  the  higher  schools  of 
moral  philosophy,  in  reprobating,  for  a  leading  principle  of 
action,  a  passion  which  is  essentially  a  gross  and  direct  mode 
of  selfishness,  and  is  sure  to  become  by  indulgence  furiously 
insatiable,  and  to  drive  its  slave  towards  all  manner  of  iniquity, 
with  the  unremitting  activity  of  a  possessing  demon ;  and  if 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pronounce  an  emphatical  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation  on  the  Cardinal  for  surrendering  him¬ 
self  to  be  actuated  by  this  evil  spirit,— though  this  sentence  is 
pronounced  even  by  historians  not  pretending 'to  any  high  re¬ 
finements  of  religious  and  moral  principle  ;  if  Mr.  Galt  could 
not  do  this,  he  might  at  least  have  forborne  any  thing  like 
applause.  He  might  simply  have  acknowledged  the  unques¬ 
tioned  fact  of  the  Cardinal’s  being  immensely  ambitious,  and 
let  alone  the  sentence  on  its  merits.  But  no  :  our  author  is  too 
independent  and  bold  for  that.  He  will  directly  declare  in  favour 
of  ambition  as  a  noble  principle  of  action.  He  acknowledges, 
indeed,  that  it  will  not  sanctify  ail  means  that  may  be  employed 
for  the  gratification  of  the  passion  ;  but  the  general  strain  of 
his  language  assumes  that  the  Cardinal  was  clear  on  this  ground. 
The  monstrous  excess  of  the  Cardinal’s  vanity  and  ostentation, 
his  childish  passion  for  parade  and  tinsel,  while  their  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  passing  before  the  biographer,  seem  rather  to  have  on 
him  that  imposing  effect  which  was  felt  by  the  humble  gazers 
at  his  Eminence’s  pageantry,  than  to  excite  either  his  contempt 
or  his  compassion.  Even  the  wretched  impolicy,  so  like  fa¬ 
tuity,  of  Wolsey’s  systematically  haughty  treatment  of  the 
English  nobility,  appears  very  little  to  qualify  Mr.  GalPs  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  wisdom.  Nor  is  he  reproved  for  his  want  of 
discernment  in  expecting  that  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman,  of 
Vol.  IX.  2  Z 
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low  origin,  of  arrogant  temper,  and  unlimited  ambition, 
could  ascend  the  papal  throne,  with  all  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
the  French,  and  the  Imperial  churchmen  and  potentates  look¬ 
ing  complacently  at  the  feat.  The  vigour  and  severity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  part  of  his  administration,  are  celebrated  in  a  style 
as  if  it  were  impossible  any  meaner  sentiment  than  abhorrence 
of  clerical  corruption  could  be  concerned,  in  an  inquisition 
which  brought  him  an  ample  revenue  of  fines,  compositions, 
or  confiscations.  His  own  gross  immorality  is  treated  as 
gently  as  if  he  had  shewn  his  biographer  his  cards  of  indulgence, 
duly  signed  and  paid  for,  and  convinced  him  of  their  validity. 
There  is  no  censure,  that  we  recollect,  of  the  Cardinal’s  faith¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  all  personal  offences  till  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  for  effectually  repaying  them.  Few  of  the  common¬ 
places,  which  are  not  sparingly  administered,  are  wasted  in  doing 
justice  to  that  integrity  of  the  minister,  which  even  Cavendish, 
with  all  his  kind  and  regretful  partiality,  has  yet  described  in 
the  remarkable  sentence,  £  Readiest  in  all  the  council  to  ad- 
c  vance  the  king’s  only  will  and  pleasure,  having  no  respect  to  the 
6  caused  Though  Mr*  Galt  has  words  of  very  little  indulgence 
for  what  he  holds  contemptible  in  character,  they  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  at  the  deplorable  meanness  of  the  humiliation  byr 
which  Wolsey,  when  he  found  himself  falling,  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  offended  and  unfeeling  tyrant.  Nor  is  any 
drawback  made  from  the  ample  tribute  paid  to  his  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  his  c  vast  and  prospective  compre¬ 
hension,’  and  the  e  foreseeing  faculties  of  his  genius,’  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  last  message  of  advice  to  Henry,  uttered  in  the 
very  hour  of  death,  exhorting  the  king  to  exercise  his  vigi¬ 
lance  and  power  against  the  commencing  efforts  towards  a  ret 
formation  in  England.  As  to  his  habitual  neglect  and  violation 
of  religion,  regarded  as  a  concern  distinct  from  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  institutions  and  ceremonies,  a  direct  concern  between  the 
human  spirit  and  its  Creator,  we  are  really  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  utter  inattention  to  any  such  matter  as  this  in 
modern  historians,  that  Mr.  Galt’s  taking  no  serious  cogni¬ 
zance  of  it,  even  in  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  did  himself  make  a  melancholy  and  most  memorable 
reference  to  it  near  his  end,  almost  fails  to  strike  us  as  a  defect 
in  the  work.  And  indeed  the  subject  is  quite  as  well  let  alone 
by  writers  who  have  no  impression  of  its  importance,  and  do 
not  even  care  to  understand  it.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
author  to  observe,  after  reciting  the  Cardinal’s  well  known  ex¬ 
pression,  £  Had  I  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the 
king,  he  would  not  have  given  pie  over  in  my  gray  hairs— »’ 
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4  This  sentiment  seems  to  be  common  to  fallen  ministers.  When 
Samrab,  the  governor  of  Bussorah,  was  deposed  by  Maoujah,  the  sixth 
Caliph,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  44  If  I  had  served  God  as  well  as  I 
served  him,  he  would  not  have  condemned  me  and  Antonio  Perez, 
the  favourite  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  made  a  similar  complaint/  p.  264, 

Yet,  as  matter  of  some  little  curiosity7,  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  wished  by  some  readers,  that  the  author  had  gone 
a  sentence  or  two  further,  to  signify  whether  he  considered 
this  famous  sentiment  as  merely  a  thing  prettily,  pensively, 
and  poetically  in  character,  for  a  great  fallen  actor,  or  as  a 
perfectly  rational  conviction  and  alarm  in  the  view  of  truths 
and  facts  inexpressibly  awful. 

The  concluding  summary  of  Wolsey’s  character  may  be 
taken  as  a  very  illustrative  specimen  of  the  work 

4  If  it  be  true  that  no  man  by  less  effort  ever  attained  so  much  dignity 
as  cardinal  Wolsey,  few  have  been  thrown  down  from  so  great  a  height, 
under  the  imputation  of  smaller  crimes.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  character 
of  the  most  splendid  class.  Haughty,  ambitious,  masterly,  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  he  felt  himself  formed  for  superiority ;  and  his  conduct,  if  not 
always  judicious,  was  uniformly  great.  His  exterior  was  dignified,  his 
demeanour  courtly,  his  discernment  rapid,  his  eloquence  commanding, 
and  his  comprehension  vast  and  prospective.  The  number,  variety,  and 
magnitude,  of  his  public  trusts,  in  all  of  which  he  was  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished,  are  proofs  of  the  elastic  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  versatility 
of  his  talents  for  business.  His  avidity  to  amass  wealth  was  contrasted 
with  an  expenditure  so  generous,  that  it  lost  the  name  of  avarice,  and 
deserved  to  be  dignified  with  that  of  ambition.  His  ostentation  was  so 
richly  blended  with  munificence  and  hospitality,  that  it  ought  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  distinction  than  to  vanity ;  and  his  pride  was  so 
nearly  allied  to  honour  and  justice,  that  it  seemed  to  be  essential  to  his 
accomplishments  as  a  statesman.  All  his  undertakings  showed  the  com¬ 
bining  and  foreseeing  qualities  of  his  genius.  The  league  of  London 
was.  the  grand  fundamental  charter,  by  which  the  European  nations 
recovered  their  independence  from  the  pope ;  and  the  change  in  the 
alliance  of  England  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  one  of  those  rare  and 
bold  measures  which  may  divide  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  their 
wisdom,  but  must  command  its  admiration.  The  principle  of  that 
change,  having  its  foundation  in  the  league  of  London,  was  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  ;  an  i  if  consistency  be  essential  to  character, 
and  character  be  strength  as  applied  to  nations,  the  dignity  of  England 
was  obviously  more  advanced  by  adhering  to  her  principles,  than  her 
power  would  have  been  augmented  by  continuing  the  partnership  of  war 
with  Charles.  The  cardinal’s  system  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy, 
though  defective  in  philosophy,  was  singularly  liberal  in  policy ;  for 
statesmen  are  often  by  official  necessity,  rather  the  protectors  than  the 
enemies  of  corruption.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  calculate  on  all  that 
flood  of  consequences  which  may  be  traced  to  his  measures,  but  it  would 
not  have  arisen  from  undertakings  more  partial.  Therefore,  whether 
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estimated  by  bis  natural  endowments,  his  fortune,  or  his  designs,  Wolsey 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  great  occasional  men,  who,  at  distant 
intervals,  suddenly  appear,  surprising  the  world  by  their  movements  and 
their  splendour ;  and  who,  having  agitated  and  altered  the  regular  frame 
of  society  by  their  influence,  are  commemorated  as  the  epochal  characters 
of  history.*  p.  267. 

There  will  not  be  a  more  proper  place  for  introducing  the 
shorter  character  of  one  of  the  Cardinal’s  distinguished  con¬ 
temporaries. 

‘  Few  men  have  attained  so  much  fame  by  so  little  effort  as  Pope 
Leo  X.  His  station,  equanimity,  and  affable  demeanour  would,  without 
talent,  have  secured  him  the  admiration  of  mankind ;  yet  his  mental  en¬ 
dowments  were  such  as,  without  the  factitious  aids  of  rank  and  manner, 
might  have  ensured  the  respect  of  the  wise,  and  esteem  of  the  virtuous. 
But  indolence  overgrew  his  nobler  faculties,  and  induced  Such  a  poverty 
of  moral  honour,  that  he  died  an  object  of  pity  to  the  good,  and  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  libertine.  His  private  life  was  disgraced  by  sensual  vice  ; 
but  the  incense  of  poetical  adulation  has  veiled  it  in  delightful  obscurity. 
His  public  conduct  was  stained  with  crimes ;  but  they  have  lost  their 
hideousness  by  the  elegance  with  which  they  have  been  recorded.  His 
reign  is  glorious  to  Italy,  and  memorable  to  the  world ;  but  the  halo  of 
immortality  that  surrounds  his  name,  was  formed  by  the  genius  of  others  ; 
and  the  obligations  of  posterity  are  owing  to  the  errors  of  his  government. 
It  was  his  destiny,  however,  to  appear  at  an  important  epoch,  and  he 
will  always  be  regarded  as  the  auspicious  harbinger  of  the  great  intellectual 
day.*  p.  65. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  these  are  among  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  passages ;  and  though  they  do  contain  a  very  few  lines 
which  a  critic  would  not  challenge  as  unlicensed  and  intrusive 
in  the  page  of  an  approved  writer,  it  may  surely  be  put  with 
confidence  to  the  opinion  of  any  reader  of  disciplined  and 
moral  taste,  whether  any  good  is  to  be  expected  when  such  a 
writer  undertakes  to  reform  'history  and  biography.  We  hope 
it  may  suffice  to  have  made  the  experiment  on  the  life  of 
Wolsey;  and  that  the  conviction  maybe  admitted,  with  due 
and  practical  effect,  that  no  other  part  of  our  history  has,  hi¬ 
therto,  b(3en  written  with  such  a  dazzling  and  painful  excess  of 
excellence,  as  to  need  obscuring,  like  Prince  Arthur’s  shield, 
with  a  coarse  covering,  or  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
receive  its  light  by  reflection  from  a  composition  of  bad  mo¬ 
rality,  fantastic  unreal  distinctions,  artificial  imagery,  and 
affected  phraseology. 

We  should  not  much  mend  the  matter  by  quoting  para¬ 
graphs  of  set  philosophical  observation.  For  example  : 

c  It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  legitimate  ambition  to  urge  its  subjects  to 
make  themselves  illustrious  by  beneficial  actions.  The  love  of  distinction 
alone  is  but  a  perishable  vanity,  and  without  the  ennobling  energy  of 
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benevolence,  the  passion  of  adding  kingdoms  to  kingdoms  is  only  avarice, 
and  the  achievements  of  conquerors  are  but  crimes.  The  reputation  of 
statesmen  is  never  venerated,  unless  connected  with  institutions  of  peren¬ 
nial  utility.  Nor  is  success  always  the  criterion  of  merit ;  for  sometimes 
the  motives,  as  seen  in  the  means  of  enterprize,  so  unequivocally  indicate 
honourable  intentions,  that  fame  follows  even  failure  and  defeat.  In  the 
biography,  therefore,  of  eminent  men,  it  is  proper  to  keep  in  view  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  their  ambition,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  posterity,  or  ought  to  be  classed  with  those 
ephemeral  characters,  who  are  only  solicitous  of  ephemeral  distinction.5 

Again  : 

*  The  disregard  of  pecuniary  concerns  is  sometimes  an  infirmity,  but 
oftener  one  of  the  many  affectations  of  genius.  But  contempt  for  trifles 
is  very  different  from  the  anxious  particularity  of  avarice,  and  the  negli¬ 
gence  that  entails  privations.  No  man  can  be  dishonoured  by  the  strict 
administration  of  his  personal  affairs,  but  the  neglect  of  them  is  both 
shameful  and  injurious.  The  plea  of  public  employment  should  not  screen 
him  from  the  imputation  of  private  delinquency/  p.  55. 

*  The  turpitude  of  crimes  depends  on  the  state  of  the  public  feelings 
when  they  happen  to  be  committed.  The  amount  .of  wrong  does  not 
constitue  the  degree  of  the  guilt  of  evil  actions ;  but  the  result  of  the 
estimate  which  society  makes  of  the  probable  issue  of  tolerating  such 
actions.  The  hideousness  of  guilt  consists  in  its  consequences,  as  Sin  is 
made  horrible  by  the  voluminous  and  loathsome  length  of  her  extremities.® 

p.  88. 

<  Sovereigns  are  not  bound  by  the  predilections  of  men ;  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  duty  to  ennoble  the  topics  of  human  admiration  by 
the  grandeur  of  their  generosity/  p.  128. 

We  need  not  say  vve  do  not  mean  to  fepresent  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us  as  of  no  value  whatever.  That  cannot  fairly  be  said  of 
any  historical  composition  which  relates,  with  reasonable  cor¬ 
rectness,  the  same  curious  qr  important  facts  that  have  been 
related  on  unquestioned  authority  before.  But  each  new 
narrator  is  prone  to  admit  the  deceptive  notion,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  settled  kind  of  interest  which  has  for  ages  been  felt,  but 
is  now  no  longer  vividly  felt,  in  the  well  known  history  of 
remarkable  national  events  and  personages,  will  be  reanimated 
into  a  new  specific  interest  as  soon  as  he  shall  repeat  the  story. 
Because  he  does  not  employ  the  identical  words  of  former 
historians,  the  effect  shall  be  as  if  those  historians,  and  all 
they  bad  said,  had  suddenly  passed  out  of  memory  :  As  if  a 
baker,  by  making  his  loaves  of  a  peculiar  shape,  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  render  bread  itself,  as  coming  from  his  oven,  some¬ 
what  of  a  stimulant  novelty,  and  to  bring  all  the  people  of  the 
district  to  his  shop.  The  writer  is  disposed  to  attribute  to 
himself  at  least  as  much  power  to  excite  curiosity  and  appe*- 
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tite,  as  a  man  who  should  contrive  to  raise  a  plantation  of 
bread-fruit  and  cabbage-trees,  in  a  country  where  bread  and 
cabbages  had  always  before  been  produced  in  a  very  different 
way. — In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  should  seem  that 
even  Mr.  Galt,  evidently  an  adventurer  of  great  self-compla¬ 
cency  and  assurance,  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether,  even 
aided  by  the  capital  novelt}'  of  the  Ethiop  made  white,  a  mere 
history  of  Wolsey  and  his  times  would  now  be  likely  tp  obtain 
inuch  favour:  for  he  has  seized  all  occasions  of  introducing 
extraneous  matters,  sometimes  in  a  measure,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all,  related  to  the  business  of  the  narration.  We  are 
favoured,  for  instance,  with  a  picture  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  Charlemagne— the 
story  of  Peter  the  Hermit — details  of  the  feudal  system — 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  Ireland — but,  above  all,  with  de¬ 
lectable  glimpses  of  the  occult  sciences.  The  grave  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  last  topic  was  really  a  magnanimous  venture 
for  eclat.  There  would  be  some  chance  for  a  book  which 
should  make  it  probable,  at  last,  that  he  is,  potentially,  the 
richest  man  who  happens,  by  purchase  or  theft,  to  be  owner 
of  the  largest  quantity  of  lead  ;  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
off,  when  it  will  be  requisite  to  appoint  a  strong  nightly  guard 
to  prevent  the  taking  up  of  our  water  pipes,  and  the  plunder¬ 
ing  of  the  roofs  of  churches  and  aristocratic  mansions,  for  a 
substance  which  would  raise  the  petty  thief  into  a  Nabob; 
that  the  plumbs  in  our  clocks  may  pass  into  the  form  of  gold 
watches;  that  even  the  weights  on  the  counters  of  a  huckster’s 
shop  may  make  at  least  temporary  gentlefolks  of  the  occu¬ 
piers  ;  and  that  governments  will  have  the  option  of  making 
the  national  lead  into  bullets  to  shoot  the  enemy,  or  into 
guineas  to  pay  off  their  debt  and  discharge  the  people  from 
taxes.  The  only  difficulty  unprovided  for,  seems  to  be  that  of 
keeping  up  the  present  value  and  commercial  power  of  gold, 
when  a  sprinkling  of  the  e  powder  of  projection,’  the  amount 
of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  shall  be  competent  any  time  to  turn  the 
pig  into  ingots.  But  perhaps  this  difficulty  will  be  obviated 
by  means  of  the  other  grand  branch  of  occult  science,  by 
which  the  stars  are  to  be  constituted  a  Privy  Council. — Se¬ 
riously,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  Mr.  Galt  is 
positive  we  shall,  one  of  these  days,  acquire  the  power  of  mak- 
ing  gold;  but  he  really  seems  to  think  it  not  unlikely;  and 
gravely  and  circumstantially  repeats  a  number  of  the  most 
foolish  stones  that  ever  sported  with  ignorant  credulitv.  As 
to  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  characters  and  events, 
and  the  possibility  of  detecting  their  dispositions  and  designs 
respecting  us,  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt. 
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The  book  relates  and  describes,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  spirit,  man^7  of  the  striking  events  and  exhibitions  of  Wol- 
sey’s  times.  W e  shall  give  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  work, 
by  concluding  our  article  with  a  few  extracts  from  these  enter- 
taming  parts.  They  are  pictures  of  subjects  familiar  of  course 
to  many  of  our  readers  ;  but,  with  due  intervals,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  always  willing  to  look  at  them  again. 

The  opportunity  was  quite  fairly  taken  of  describing  the 
effects  of  the  famous  sweating  sickness. 

6  The  kingdom,  particularly  London,  had  been  often  visited  by  this 
most  destructive  pestilence  ;  a  disease  which  was  deemed  peculiar  to  the 
English  climate,  but  which  has  since  been  happily  eradicated.  The  in¬ 
fected  died  within  three  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  ;  and  no  cure  could 
be  found.  The  administration  of  Justice  was  suspended  during  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  the  court  removed  from  place  to  place  with  precipitation  and 
fear.  Half  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were  swept  away,  and 
the  principal  trade  practised  was  in  coffins  and  shrouds ;  but  even  that,  in 
the  progress  of  the  plague,  was  generally  abandoned.  At  London,  vast 
sepulchral  pits  were  prepared  every  morning,  into  which  the  victims  were 
thrown  promiscuously.  The  only  sounds  if)  the  city  during  the  day  were 
the  doleful  monotony  of  unceasing  knells,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  tainted 
deserted  by  their  friends,  crying  from  the  windows  to  the  passengers  to 
pray  for  them.  The  door  of  almost  every  house  was  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  the  sign  that  the  destroying  angel  had  been  there ;  and  ail  flight,  a? 
the  loaded  wheels  of  the  death-waggons  rolled  heavily  along,  a  continual 
cry  was  heard  of  *  bring  out  your  dead/ — To  discover  a  remedy,  or  some 
mode  of  averting  the  recurrence  of  this  terrible  calamity,  the  king,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Linacre,  was  induced  to  establish  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians/  p,  200. 

The  following  description  of  a  campaign  of  the  noted  Earl 
of  Surrey,  the  favourite  of  earlier  and  later  Muses,  may  serve 
that  hero,  if  we  may  borrow  one  of  Mr.  G/s  metaphors,  for  a 
‘  halo  of  immortality.’ 

<  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  been  ordered  from  the  fleet,  and  sent  to  com¬ 
mand  the  troops  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The  records  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  present  an  awful  picture  of  that  unsparing  desolation  which  so  iong 
spread  a  lonely  barrier  of  heaths  and  moors,  between  the  habitable  tracks 
of  the  sister  kingdoms.  During  the  summer,  he  ravaged  all  the  Merse 
and  the  dale  of  Tweed,  leaving  neither  castle, village,  tree,  cattle  or  corn. 
The  inhabitants  abandoned  the  country  to  the  marauders.  Some  lied  into 
England  in  the  most  calamitous  state  of  distress.  The  bread  which  they 
craved,  instead  of  repairing  their  strength,  was  devoured  with  such  rapa¬ 
cious  hunger,  that  it  only  hastened  their  death.  Among  other  places  that 
suffered  severely,  Jedburgh,  then  much  larger  than  Berwick,  was  taken, 
and  the  fortifications  thrown  down.  On  the  night  of  the  sack,  a 
party  of  the  English  horses,  lying  in  or  without  the  camp,  were  seized 
with  some  unaccountable  panic,  and  ran  about  in  all  directions.  The  sob 
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diers  started  to  arms.  The  flames  of  the  burning  town  threw  a  wild  and 
troubled  light  on  the  tumult.  The  imaginations  of  the  men  were  filled 
with  superstitious  fears  ;  and  Surrey,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  affair  to 
Wolsey,  says,  that  seven  times  that  night  spirits  and  terrible  sights  were 
visible.-*  p,  117. 

We  do  not  stop  to  point  out  an  apparent  inconsistency  in 
this  striking  description  ;  but  revert  to  an  earlier  part  of  the 
volume  for  one  of  very  opposite  effect,  that  of  the  entrance 
into  London  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  the  Pope’s  legate. 

‘ - he  landed  in  England.  As  his  retinue  was  mean,  and  himself 

not  opulent,  Wolsey  sent  him  twelve  mules,  and  a.  quantity  of  scarlet  cloth, 
in  order  that  the  pomp  of  his  entrance  into  the  metropolis  might,  in  some 
degree,  correspond  with  the  importance  attached  to  his  mission.  The  ra¬ 
tional  few  may  ridicule  the  artifices  of  ostentation  ;  but  the  numerous  com¬ 
monalty  cannot,  easily,  conceive  that  opulence  does  not  possess  an  intrinsic 
moral  value  ;  nor  how  things,  on  which  their  superiors  in  knowledge 
bestow  so  much  attention,  may  not  deserve  respect.  In  every  town 
through  which  Campeggio  passed,  he  was  greeted  with  great  veneration* 
On  Blackheath  he  was  met  by  a  train  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  gentlemen. 
The  clergy  of  London  received  him  in  the  borough,  with  all  theii*  proces¬ 
sional  paraphernalia.  The  livery  of  London  lined  the  streets ;  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  humbled  themselves  before  him ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  welcomed  hip  arrival  in  a  Latin  oration. 
•Such  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  pontifical  government  afforded  Cam¬ 
peggio  the  highest  delight.  But  unfortunately,  as  the  procession  passed 
through  Cheapside,  a  mule  became  restive,  and  threw  the  whole  pageantry 
into  confusion.  The  trunks  and  coffers  which  had  been  covered  with  the 
scarlet  gift  of  Wolsey,  and  which  the  people  piously  imagined  were  filled 
with  precious  presents  to  the  king,  and  pardons  and  indulgences  for  all 
their  own  sins,  were  thrown  down,  and  bursting  open  in  the  fall,  disco¬ 
vered  a  ludicrous  collection  of  the  crumbs  and  scraps  of  beggary.  This 
unexpected  disclosure  of  ecclesiastical  imposition,  turned  the  whole  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  day  into  contempt ;  and  Campeggio,  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  palace,  was  a  mortified  object  of  scorn  and  derision. 9  p.  47- 

We  meant  to  extract  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  magnificence  and  ostentation  ;  hut  we  have  room  for  only 
the  following  short  estimate  of  his  style  of  writing,  (which  we 
think  substantially,  though  very  favourably,  just)  and  the  very 
true  account  of  his  notions  of  the  c  Church  of  Christ.’ 

‘  The  length  and  fulness  of  his  public  dispatches,  and  the  variety  of 
circumstances  which  he  comprehends  within  the  scope  of  his  topics,  en¬ 
title  them  to  be  regarded,  in  many  instances,  as  dissertations  on  the  events 
and  pre  ceedings  of  the  time.  His  style,  at  once  pow  erful,  circumstantial, 
and  diffuse,  conveys  so  ample  an  exposition  of  his  ifieaning,  that  he 
never  fails  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  complete  conception  of 
what  he  aims  to  produce.  His  sentences  are  sometimes  involved,  and  often 
indefinite  ;  but  he  pours  forth  such  an  amazing  breadth  of  explanation, 
that  the  general  effect  is  irresistible,  In  this  respect  the  character  of  his 
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eloquence  may  be  compared  to  a  large  stream  flowing  through  a  marshy 
country ;  though  the  main  current  be  clear  impetuous  and  strong ;  the 
hounds  and  banks  are  shoaly,  sedgy,  unequal,  irregular,  and  undefined.* 

p.  208 

*  The  church  was  a  government  of  opinion  ;  and  the  cardinal  saw  that 
the  clergy  would  be  compelled  to  resign  their  influence  over  the  affairs' of 
mankind  unless  they  could  recover  that  relative  superiority  of  knowledge, 
by  which,  in  ruder  times  they  had  acquired  the  ascendancy.  What  stood, 
in  his  mind,  as  the  church  of  Christ,  was  the  pre-eminency  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  In  the  consequences  of  the  Lutheran  opinions  he  did  not  affect  to 
value  the  precepts,  bu<-  only  t.he  damage  and  detriment  that  might  ensue  to 
the  papal  power  and  dignity,  were  the  priests  to  declare  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent.  of  each  other,  and  consequently  dissolve  that  mighty  confederacy 
which  had  so  long  ruled  and  enjoyed  the  world.  His  system  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  reformation  is,  therefore,  less  remarkable  for  its  effects  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge,  than  on  account  of  its  objects.  The  aim  of  his 
designs  was,  to  obtain  for  the  priesthood,  generally,  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  institutes  of  Loyala,  afterwards,  so  wonderfully  minis¬ 
tered  to  procure  for  the  famous  society  of  Jesuits/  p.  186. 

About  half  the  contents  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers,  chiefly  on  affairs  of  state,  by  Wolsey  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  There  is  much  merit  in  the  industry 
that  routed  them  out  amidst  some  of  the  great  repositories  ; 
and  they  may  be  deemed  of  some  moderate  value,  as  a  little 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  that  time. 


Art.  V. — Of  England . — By  M.  Rubichon.  8vo.  pp»  400.  price  7s. 

Booker,  New  Bond-street,  1812. 

'T’HERE  is  scarcely  any  fallacy  more  gross  in  speculation, 
any  error  more  fatal  in  practice,  than  an  undue  attachment 
to  abstract  principles  in  politics,  in  preference  to  the  stern 
reasonings  and  decisive  actions  forced  upon  us  by  the  peculiar 
character  and  exigencies  of  events.  The  most  opposite  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  assumed  as  undeniable  axioms  ;  and  having 
been  alike  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  undoubted  ex¬ 
perience  of  ages,  have  had  each  their  day,  and  are  now  equally 
forgotten.  It  is,  indeed,  by  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 
present,  that  we  acquire  the  faculty  of  judging  and  of  acting 
rightly:  but  the  statesman  who,  on  every  emergency,  instead 
of  taking  in  at  one  glance  the  actual  combinations  and  pro¬ 
bable  event  of  things,  runs  to  his  port-folio  and  hunts  for  prece¬ 
dents  and  apophthegms,  will  find  himself  perpetually  surround¬ 
ed  by  anomalies,  and  involved  in  endless  and  inextricable  per¬ 
plexities.  Bur^e,  perhaps  the  largest  minded  politician  that 
ever  lived,*  has  long  since  instructed  us  to  look  for  the  real 
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state  of  things,  less  to  the  “  swaggering  major,”  than  to  the 
modest  “  minor  of  circumstances.”  M.  Rubichon  comes 
forward  in  his  turn  to  enlighten  us,  and  deals  out  his  state 
pills,  plasters,  and  apozems,  at  once  with  the  quaint  antics  of 
the  most  dislocated  jack-pudding,  and  the  pompous  strut  of 
the  veriest  quack. 

*  The  intention  of  this  work,’  quoth  M.  R.  ( is  to  expound  the  asser¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  following  sentence.  The  society ,  that  enjoys  the 
greatest  freedom ,  is  that  in  which  each  of  its  members  obtains  the  greatest 
means  of  displaying  the  strength  which  Providence  has  granted  to  him ,  and 
thus  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  Deity ,  since  he  was  created  in  her 
imaged 

Ci  Oracular  as  the  Delphic  God  !” — but  in  justice  to  this 
very  intelligible  politician,  let  us  hear  his  commentary.  This 
freedom,  this  vigour,  and  this  assimilation  to  the  Deity,  he  ima¬ 
gines  will  be  obtained  by  the  following  ‘compound,  of  three 
ingredients,’  each,  we  confess,  to  our  taste  equally  unpalatable: 
a  sovereign,  irresponsible  and  despotic  ;  an  aristocracy  jealous 
of  the  monarch,  and  able  to  array  its  tenantry  against  him  ; 
and  in  the  people  a  strange  species  of  6  moral  strength,’  to 
be  extracted  from  ‘  the  Catholic  institutions  of  ecclesiastical 
celibacy.’  This  admirable  system  is  simple  and  coherent 
enough  ;  for  it  amounts  merely  to  this,  that  the  liberties  of 
mankind  will  be  best  promoted  and  preserved,  by  kingly, 
aristocratical,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Of  the  latter,  M. 
Rubichon  seems  especially  fond.  He  never  loses  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  vilifying  the  Reformation,  which,  he  says,  ‘  deprived  the 
people  of  the  alms  and  the  gratuitous  education,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  physical  and  the  moral  good,  which  the  Catholic  religi¬ 
on  gives  and  gives  alone  j  and  compelled  them  to  seek  c  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  these  resources  in  crimes.’  (p.  211.)  ‘I  have  under¬ 
taken,’  he  informs  us  elsewhere,  ‘  to  shew  that  England  owes 
the  remaining  liberty  it  enjoys,  to  its  old  institutions  common 
to  all  Catholic  nations  :  and  that  it  owes  the  calamities  that 
it  has  experienced,  or  that  it  yet  experiences,  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  which,  for  this  last  age,  philosophy  has  engrafted  on  its 
constitution.’  In  an  equally  amiable  and  liberal  spirit,  he  is 
pleased  to  assert  of  the  Dissenters,  that  ‘  their  doctrine  is  acorn- 
pound  of  religion,  politics,  and  sedition  ;  the  difference  of  each 
other  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  these  three  ingredients.’ 
(p.  13.)  In  a  subsequent  page  he  goes  on  in  the  same  tone. 

4  I  have  only  said  a  word  of  the  Nonconformists :  they  are  known,  they 
believe  that  they  love  the  people  and  the  poor,  because  they  detest  the 
powerful  and  the  rich.  Till  now  they  have  made  a  profession  of  adoring 
liberty,  because  it  appeared  to  strike  at  their  superiors ;  but  as  soon  as 
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they  saw  despotism  in  France  strike  at  the  great,  they  have  taken  it  for 
their  idol.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  that  it  required  the  sacrifice  of  noble 
blood  ;  they  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  and  any  of  his  successors , 
*ivho  will  hold  out  their  hands  to  them ,  will  be  dragged  to  the  same  placed 

If  the  following  passage  do  not  amount  to  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  something  more  than  e  sedition,’  we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  comprehend  its  drift. 

‘  Since  the  Union,  the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland,  immersed  in  the 
English  Aristocracy,  has  left  to  the  Catholic  Aristocracy  an  opportunity 
to  lay  hold  of  all  influence  in  that  kingdom  ;  let  them  'profit  by  it.  The 
interesting  people  of  Ireland  could  defy  in  happiness  and  glory  the  •whole  of 
Europe ,  if  their  chiefs ,  fixed  on  that  faithful  land,  would  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  bring  their  ancient  institutions  to  their  ancient  vigour ,  or  transplant 
to  their  own  soil  those  which  they  have  lost  on  the  Continent. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  of  this  conceited  and 
superficial  pamphleteer.  He  tells  us  that  the  English,  having 
nearly  ‘lost  the  capacity  of  writing,  write  but  little,  and  have 
few  readers.’  He  condescends  to  6  make  that  severe  but  true 
assertion,  that  though  England  is  the  country  of  Europe  where 
the  least  quantity  of  words  are  uttered,  it  is  that  where  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nonsense  is  spoken,’  We  had  hitherto 
thought  that  the  French  had  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege 
for  this  last  species  of  oratory,  and  M.  Rubichon  has  convinced 
us  that,  as  far  at  least  as  he  is  concerned,  they  have  not  relin¬ 
quished  it.  He  affirms,  moreover,  that  ‘  England  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  single  classic  writer  on  the  art  of  government ;’  that 
*  the  fundamental  ideas  of  liberty  which  Englishmen  entertain, 
are  radically  false.’  He  assures  us,  to  our  great  edification, 
that  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Burke’s  c  last  works,  compensates 
for  *  the  mediocrity  of  his  former  ones.’  His  chapter  6  on 
the  administration  of  justice’  is  a  systematic  perversion  and 
distortion  of  facts,  in  order  to  prove  his  favourite  point, 
that  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  deteriorat¬ 
ed  state.  And  at  the  very  mention  of  the  trial  by  jury  our 
mountebank  is  outrageous,  his  antics  redouble,  and  he  sums 
up  with  a  transcendent  caper  of  delight  at  the  ease  with  which 
he  has  demolished  this  monster  of  equivocal  generation. 

We  shall  here  close  our  notice  of  this  very  absurd  book. 

•/ 

A  formal  caution  against  it  would  be  thrown  away.  Our  rea¬ 
ders  can  be  in  no  danger  of  purchasing  a  libel  on  England  and 
Protestantism,  written  by  a  Frenchman,  with  more  than  a 
Frenchmans  nationality,  and  a  papist,  with  more  than  a  pa¬ 
pists  bigotry. 
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Art.  VI.  Poems.  By  Caroline  Symmons,  and  Charles  Symmons,  DD. 

Author  of  the  Life  of  Milton.  8vo.  pp.  412.  Price  12s.  Johnson 

and  Co.  1812. 

'T'HIS  volume  is  the  joint  production  of  a  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter:  and  of  all  the  efforts  of  premature  excellence  that 
have  lately  been  brought  before  the  public,  we  have  met  with 
none  so  wonderful  as  those  of  Caroline  Symmons.  She  died, 
it  appears,  when  but  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  many  of  the  short  pieces  printed  in  this  volume,  were 
produced  at  the  age  of  ten. 

Of  this  interesting  child  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr. 
Wrangham’s  memoir  had  been  more  full  and  minute.  It  only 
enables  us  to  tell  our  readers,  that  she  was  born  April  12, 
1789;  that,  £  from  her  infancy,  she  discovered  indications  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  intellect’ ;  that,  c  at  a  period  of  life,im 
which  grace  and  beauty  are  seldom  so  much  disclosed,  as  to  in¬ 
terest  any  eyes,,  except  those  of  the  relative  or  the  friend,  she 
was  strikingly  endowed  with  both  that  among  the  poets, 
5  Spenser  and  young  Milton  were  her  prime  favourites;’  that 
in  February,  1803,  ‘a  cough,  accompanied  with  fever,  had 
reduced  her  to  the  lowest  state  of  weakness,  without  however 
in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  her  spirits  or  her  temper  ;’  and 
that  *  on  the  first  of  June  the  terrible  blow,  which  had  been  so 
long  suspended,  fell ;  and  her  gentle  spirit  returned  to  God 
that  gave  it.’ 

The  two  following  poems,  both  written  in  her  eleventh  year, 
seem  almost  prrophetic  of  her  own  melancholy  fate.  The 
last  we  have  already  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal, 
(page  464,*)  but  we  make  no  apology  for  the  repetition. 

*  Zelida  and  the  jaded  Rosebush,  which  grew  near  her  Tomb* 

(  The  Sister  speaks. 

*  I  gaz’d  on  the  rosebush,  and  heav’d  a  sad  sigh, 

And  my  eyelid  was  gemm’d  with  a  tear; 

Oh  !  let  hie,  I  cried,  by  my  Zelida  lie, 

For  all  that  I  value  sleeps  here. 

*  Her  sweetness,  simplicity,  virtue,  and  charms, 

Could  with  nought  but  a  seraph’s  compare. 

/Ah  !  now,  since  my  Zelida’s  torn  from  my  arms. 

There  is  nothing  I  love  but  despair. 

*  This  rosebush  once  flourish’d  and  sweeten’d  the  air. 

Like  it’s  blossom,  all  lovely,  she  grew  ; 

The  scent  of  her  breath,  as  it’s  fragrance,  was  rare. 

And  her  cheeks  were  more  fresh  than  its  hue. 

*  Art-r-Wrangham’s  Raising  of  Jairus’ Daughter. 
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f  She  planted,  she  lov’d  it,  she  dew’d  its  gay  head, 

And  its  bloom  every  rival  defied  ; 

But,  alas !  what  was  beauty  or  virtue  soon  fled— - 
In  spring  they  both  blossom’d  and  died. 

*  And  now  for  my  bosom  this  life  has  no  charms, 

I  feel  all  it's  troubles  and  care  : 

For  since  my  dear  Zelida’s  rent  from  my  arms, 

There  is  nothing  I  love  but  despair/  pp.  37—38. 

‘Sonnet,  On  a  blighted  Rose-bud, 

4  Scarce  had  thy  velvet  lips  imbibed  the  dew. 

And  nature  hailed  thee,  infant  queen  of  May  ; 

Scarce  saw  the  opening  bloom  the  sun’s  broad  ray  $ 

And  to  the  air  its  tender  fragrance  threw  ; 

When  the  north-wind  enamoured  of  thee  grew, 

And  by  his  cold  rude  kiss  thy  charms  decay. 

Now  drops  thy  head,  now  fades  thy  blushing  hue ; 

No  more  the  queen  of  flowers,  no  longer  gay. 

So  blooms  a  maid,  her  guardians’  health  and  joy, 

Her  mind  array’d  in  innocency’s  vest ; 

When  suddenly,  impatient  to  destroy, 

Death  clasps  the  virgin  to  his  iron  breast. 

She  fades :  the  parent,  sister,  friend  deplore, 

The  charms  and  budding  virtues,  now  no  more. !’  p.  40. 

In  our  Review  of  Mr.  Wrangham’s  Poem,  will  also  be  found 
The  Flower-girl’s  Cry/  We  add  the  c  Invocation  to  Memory/ 

*  Hail,  Memory  !  celestial  maid, 

Who  lovest  with  solitude  to  dwell 
Under  the  mountain’s  ragged  shade, 

Retir’d  within  thy  pensive  cell. 

*  O  thou,  my  mingled  joy  and  woe, 

Sweet  source  of  every  bursting  sigh  ! 

Who  bidd’st  these  silent  sorrows  flow, 

Hail !  heaven-born,  soothing  Memory'! 

*  The  sky  is  clad  in  tenderest  blue ; 

And  zephyr  spreads  his  balmy  wing  5 
The  bending  floweret  weeps  with  dew  ; 

The  bird’s  soft  song  salutes  the  spring. 

I  Yet  far  retir’d  from  this  gay  scene, 

From  solitude  and  thee  X  seek 
My  friend’s  soft  sigh,  her  smile  serene, 

Her  speaking  eye,  her  moistened  cheek* 

*  Come  then  1  and  soothe  my  labouring  heart 

Come  awful  power,  and  sweetest  maid ; 

Q  haste  !  my  Lucia’s  smile  impart, 

And  leave  the  mountains  ragged  shade,’  pp.  44,  45. 
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Dr.  Symmons’s  part  of  the  volume  is  of  so  very  miscellaneous 
a  description,  that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  mention 
every  individual  piece.  We  pass,  therefore,  song  and  sonnet; 
we  pass  a  grand  ode,  called  Genius,  in  the  bravura  style  of  mo¬ 
dern  Pindars  ;  we  pass,  too,  several  copies  of  verses,  recited  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Fund  Society,  full  of  the  praises 
of  poetry  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  stop,  at  length,  full 
before  a  version  of  the  fourth  zEneis. 

We  have  compared  Dr.  S.  with  both  Pitt  and  Dryden— 
and  we  think  him  on  the  whole  superior  to  both.  Dryden, 
careless,  unequal,  unselected,  gross,  was  but  ill-qualified 
for  the  representative  of  the  most  delicate,  exact,  and  majestic 
poet  that  ever  wrote — the  ‘  master  of  propriety’.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  felicity  of  Virgil’s  diction  he  has  paid  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to.  Dr.  S.  has  laboured  his  language  with  great  diligence 
and  great  success. — The  storm  is  given  with  considerable 
force;  the  epithets  are  well  chosen,  and  add  to  the  effect. 
Perhaps,  however  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  art  in  it. 

‘  Meanwhile  with  vollied  storm  the  heavens  are  rent* 

And  rain  and  hail  rush  down  with  fierce  descent. 

The  mountains  pour  their  torrents  on  the  vales. 

And  a  brown  deluge  o’er  the  scene  prevails. 

The  mingled  crowd  disperse  ;  Ascanius  flies  : 

Each  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  wrathful  skies. 

To  the  same  cavern’s  dark  protection  came 

The  Trojan  leader,  and  the  Tyrian  dame. 

Earth  first,  and  conscious  Juno  gave  the  sign : 

Through  the  dull  gloom  disastrous  flashes  shine  : 

Groans  the  struck  air,  as  prescient  of  the  event ; 

And  the  hills  howl  with  strains  of  deep  lament. 

From  that  black  day,  their  source,  dire  ills  proceed  $ 

And  woes  and  death  hang  lowering  on  its  deed. 

Now  pride  and  matron  honour  feeble  prove 

To  check  the  queen  who  glories  in  her  love. 

Calls  it  a  spousal,  and  with,  wedlock's  name , 

Hallows  the  pleasure ,  and  adorns  the  shamed  pp,  164,  5. 

Dryden  wrote  first : 

*  But  call’d  it  marriage,  with  that  specious  name 

*  To  veil  the  crime,  and  sanctify  the  shame.’ 

Then  Pitt : 

‘  Her  passion  stands  avow’d ;  and  wedlock’s  name 

*  Adorns  the  crime,  and  sanctifies  the  shame.’ 

Why  is  this  ?  Virgil  says  simply, 

*  Conjugium  vocat ;  hoc  prjetexit  nomine  culpam.’ 
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The  following  speech  of  Dido’s  is  very  spirited. 

c  She,  e’er  he  finish’d,  with  averted  view. 

Now  here,  now  there,  her  fiery  glances  threw  \ 

Then  fix’d,  she  eyed  him  o’er  with  stern  survey  ; 

At  length  the  gather’d  passion  bursts  its  way. 

“  Traitor!  thou  falsely  speak’st  thy  race  divine. 

Sprang  from  no  goddess,  of  no  hero’s  line  ! 

Thee  Caucasus  begot  of  stony  brood  ! 

Hyrcanian  tygers  suckled  thee  with  blood  ! 

Tor  why  should  I  dissemble  ?  Why  prolong 
The  courtesy  of  speech  for  greater  wrong  ? 

Touch’d  with  my  love,  did  once  his  eyes  incline  ? 

Heav’d  he  one  sigh,  or  dropped  one  tear  with  mine  ? 

Of  which  dire  ill  shall  I  complain  the  first  ? 

Which  wrong  upbraid,  as  sharpest  and  the  worst  ? 

My  wrongs— now,  now  injustice  reigns  above. 

Great  Juno  heeds  not,  or  Saturnian  Jove. 

Nowhere  is  faith  ! — Wreck’d,  indigent,  undone  ! 

The  man  I  raised— placed,  madly,  on  my  throne. 

Drew  to  my  ports  his  fleet  dispersed  and  lost, 

Rescued  from  death  his  famine-smitten  host  ? 

But  now — ah  me  !  the  furies  fire  my  brain. 

Now  speaks  Apollo — mow  the  Lycian  fane  ! 

Now  Jove’s  own.  herald,  through  the  aerial  way, 

Bears  the  great  Father’s  orders — -to  betray  ! 

Such  cares,  forsooth,  the  realms  above  infest , 

And  break  the  tenor  of  celestial  rest ! 

Go  !  I  detain  thee  not, — thy  pleas  are  good  ! 

Go  !  and  through  storms  be  Italy  pursued  ! 

Go  !  o’er  the  billows  seek  thy  promis’d  realm  * 

But  oh  !  may  storms  disperse,  and  billows  whelm  ! 

May’st  thou  on  rocks,  if  any  righteous  power 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  me,  meet  thy  fatal  hour ! 

There  may’st  thou  often  call,  in  penal  pain, 

On  Dido’s  name  ! — -nor  shall  thou  call  in  vain* 

Wrapp’d  in  black  fires,  my  spirit  shall  be  there, 

To  drink  thy  groans  and  mock  at  thy  despair. 

Yes  !  wretch  !  when  death  has  burst  my  mortal  tie, 

In  all  thy  walks  my  spectre  shall  be  nigh. 

Much  shalt  thou  feel ;  and  in  the  world  of  night 
Thy  rumour’d  woes  shall  give  my  shade  delight.’  pp.  179 — 1ST 

We  subjoin  the  version  of  Dryden,  in  our  opinion,  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior. 

6  Thus  while  he  spake,  already  she  began, 

4  With  sparkling  eyes,  to  view  the  guilty  man  ; 

*  From  head  to  foot  survey’d  his  person  o’er, 

4  Nor  longer  these  outrageous  threats  forbore : 

*  False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  false,  forsworn, 

«  Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess-born, 
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4  But  liewn  from  harden'd  entrails  of  a  rock* 

4  And  rough  Hyrcanian  tygers  gave  thee  suck. 

4  Why  should  I  fawn  ?  what  have  I  worse  to  fear  l 
-  4  Did  he  once  look,  or  lent  a  listening  ear  ? 

‘  Sigh’d  when  I  sobb’d,  or  shed  one  kindly  tear? 

4  All  symptoms  of  a  base  ungrateful  mind, 

*  So  foul,  that  which  is  worse,  ’tis  hard  to  find. 

6  Of  man’s  injustice  why  should  1  complain  ? 

4  The  gods  and  Jove  himself  behold  in  vain 
4  Triumphant  treason  ;  yet  no  thunder  Hies  f 
4  Nor  Juno  views  my  wrongs  with  equal  eyes  ; 

4  Faithless  is  earth,  and  faithless  are  the  skies. 

4  Justice  is  fled,  and  truth  is  now  no  more ; 

4  I  saved  the  shipwreck’d  exile  on  my  shore  ; 

4  With  needful  food  the  hungry  Trojans  fed? 

*  I  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed ; 

4  Fool  that  I  was  !  ’tis  little  to  repeat 

4  The  rest,  I  stored  and  rigg’d  his  ruin’d  fleet* 

4  I  rave,  I  rave !  A  gods  command,  he  pleads, 

4  And  makes  heaven  accessory  to  his  deeds. 

4  Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god, 

*  Now  Hermes  is  employ’d  from  Jove’s  abode, 

4  To  warn  him  hence }  as  if  the  peaceful  state 

4  Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch’d  with  human  fate* 
4  But  go  ;  thy  flight  no  longer  I  detain  ; 

«  Go,  seek  thy  promis’d  kingdom  through  the  main « 

4  Yet  if  the  heavens  will  hear  my  pious  vow, 

4  The  faithless  waves,  not  half  so  false  as  thou, 

4  On  secret  sands,  shall  sepulchres  afford 
4  To  thy  proud  vessels,  and  their  perjur’d  lord. 

4  Then  shalt  thou  call  on  injur’d  Dido’s  name  : 

4  Dido  shall  come  in  a  black  sulphury  flame ; 

4  When  death  hath  once  dissolved  her  mortal  frame  % 
f  Shall  smile  to  see  the  traitor  vainly  weep  ; 

4  Her  angry  ghost,  arising  from  the  deep, 

4  Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep*, 

4  As  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 

4  And  fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below/ 

There  is  great  solemnity  in  the  following  lines  : 

4  Within  the  space  her  ample  courts  include, 

Rais’d  to  her  former  love,  a  temple  stood  : 

Whose  walls  she  dress’d,  in  fond  devotion’s  hours3 
With  snowy  fleeces  and  with  festal  flowers. 

Here  now,  when  earth  repos’d  in  night’s  embrace. 
Small  thrilling  accents  whisper’d  through  the  place* 
The  dead  are  there  ;  ana,  prescient  of  her  doom. 
Her  husband’s  voice  invites  her  to  his  tomb  : 

And  lonely  on  the  roof  night’s  bird  prolongs 
The  notes  of  woe,  and  shrieks  funereal  song** 
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Predictions,  too,  from  ancient  prophets  brought. 

Strike  with  dread  warning  on  her  startled  thought. 

In  dreams,  now  fierce  JEneas,  wrapped  in  gloom, 

Impels  her  phrensy  and  provokes  her  doom ; 

Now,  solitary,  wandering,  weary,  slow. 

She  seems  o’er  long,  and  trackless  wastes  to  go  \ 

To  seek,  abandon’d,  and  a  queen  no  mote, 

Her  Tyrian  comrades  on  a  desert  shore.’  pp.  186— -187. 

We  shall  only  add  the  death  of  the  queen. 

‘  The  expiring  queen  essays  to  lift,  with  pain. 

Her  heavy  lids,  but  soon  they  fall  again. 

Deep  in  her  bosom  stream’d  the  inflicted  wound, 

And  the  torn  vessels  yield  a  bubbling  sound  ; 

Thrice  on  her  elbow  rais’d  she  heaves  her  head  ; 

And,  fainting,  thrice  relapses  on  the  bed  ; 

With  wandering  vision  strives  to  gain  the  light ; 

Finds  it  at  length,  and  sighs,  and  loaths  the  sight.’  p.  204. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  S.’s  diction  is  elaborate  and  exquisite  : 
we  must  add  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  affected.  Virgil  does 
not  sanction  such  expressions  as  these: 

‘  He  poured,  with  hands  supine  and  suppliant  air, 

The f cry  torrent  of  his  soul  in  prayer.’  p.  167. 

*  Go  !  fly,  my  son  !  invoke  the  ‘Winds  to  bear 
Thy  fleetest  pinion  through  the  deeps  of  air: 

Add  all  thy  soul,  and  shoot  upon  the  wing.’  p.  168. 

*  Snows  veil  his  shoulders  ;  from  his  chin  descends 
The  rush  of  floods  d  p.  170. 

In  the  translation,  too,  words  are  frequently  introduced  at 
the  end  of  lines,  for  the  necessary  purpose  of  rhyming, 

4  Then  great  iEneas  joins  the  train,  confest 
In  manly  beauty  bright  above  the  rest.’  p.  163. 

*  Long  with  herself  she  weighs  the  time  and  means  $ 

Then  with  pretended  hope  her  brow  serenes .’  p.  1,87* 

*  Wake !  rouse,  my  men  !  be  vigilant  1  extend 

The  strenuous  oar,  and  all  your  canvas  bend l’  p.  196. 

*  And,  like  the  bird  that  hovers  round  the  shores, 

Just  skims  the  billows,  and  the  rocks  explores p#  170. 

Explores!  why  Virgil  is  describing  the  haste  of  Mercury, 
and  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  he  stop  to 
explore  the  rocks  ? 

The  last  thing  in  the  volume  is  a  tragedy  called  Inez.  He 
who  writes  a  tragedy  will  seldom  be  unwilling  to  have  his  poe¬ 
tical  fame  rested  upon  it:  we  shall  therefore  be  excused  for 
spending  a  little  more  of  our  time  upon  this  production. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  tragedian  to  fasten  our  curiosity 
upon  some  action,  and  interest  our  feelings  for  some  charac- 
Vol  IX,  3A 
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ters.  To  do  this,  the  action  and  the  characters  should  be  such 
as  we  have  some  acquaintance  with.  He  who  plunges  incon¬ 
ceivable  beings  into  impossible  circumstances  rouzes  no  curi¬ 
osity,  and  excites  no  interest.  The  troubles  and  sorrows  and 
infirmities  thac  affect  us,  must  be  those  of  beings  like  ourselves. 
Not  that  the  poet  is  to  be  content  with  the  imitation  of  nature, 
—or  that  circumstances  taken  warm  from  real  life,  and  personages 
actually  existing,  with  fac-similes  of  their  sentiments  and 
speeches,  would  constitute  the  perfection  of  tragedy.  By  no 
means.  But,  as  the  painter,  working  after  his  own  beau  ideal, 
his  idea  of  beauty,  selects  from  nature  her  loveliest  features 
and  attitudes,  to  give  them  to  a  figure  which  in  loveliness  may 
surpass  nature,  and  thus  produces  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be  seen,  a  monster  of  perfection  ;  so  the  poet,  at  his  own 
discretion,  chuses,  from  history  or  observation,  such  mental 
qualities  as  may  suit  his  purpose,  and  forms  of  them  coin* 
pounds  the  most  interesting  and  striking.  Now  it  would  evi¬ 
dently  be  the  summit  of  the  painter’s  art,  if,  having  produced 
a  figure  thus  unnatural,  (we  mean,  thus  surpassing  nature,)  he 
could  yet  throw  about  it  such  a  semblance  of  humanity,  that 
the  spectator  might  imagine  it  real,  might  listen  for  it’s  voice, 
and  expect  to  see  it  move.  And  in  the  same  manner  it  must  be 
the  aim  of  the  tragic  poet  to  cheat  the  reader  into  a  belief  of 
the  reality  of  his  own  imaginary  beings.  Real  flesh  and  blood 
that  walks  the  street  is  too  coarse  for  the  reader’s  imagination  ; 
yet  it  is  only  for  real  flesh  and  blood  that  we  can  feel.  The 
vulgarity  and  the  interest,  therefore,  the  disgust  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy,  operate  different  ways.  Between  them  somewhere  lies 
the  maximum  of  excellence ;  where  is  the  poet’s  problem — a 
problem,  we  are  afraid,  which  will  never  be  solved  but  by 
approximation. 

There  are  two  schools  of  tragedy  which  lean  to  the  two  op¬ 
posite  sides.  The  one  is  decidedly  English,  which,  to  save 
probability,  will  venture  coarseness.  With  the  heroic  person¬ 
ages  of  it’s  drama,  common  ones  are  always  mixt,  and  even  the 
heroic  are  frequently  humbled  to  the  level  of  humanity.  Thus 
Julius  Caesar  opens  with  the  merriment  of  a  cobler  ;  the  burial 
of  ( the  fair  Ophelia’  is  preceded  by  the  sage  ratiocination  of 
the  grave-diggers;  and  the  most  heart-breaking  scenes  of  Lear 
are  interlarded  with  the  mummeries  of  the  fool.  Thus,  on  the 
other  hand,  Lear  himself  is  rendered  contemptible  by  his  pas¬ 
sions,  .and  pitiable  by  his  madness  ;  Cassio  fairly  gets  drunk 
before  the  audience  ;  and  Isabella,  Marcelia,  and  Mariana,  in 
Massinger,  the  mother,  wife,  and  sister  of  a  prince,  descend 
to  Billingsgate  railing  and  downright  fisticuffs.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  the  high  and  mighty  personages  of  the  drama  are  em« 
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ployed  in  low  actions,  indeed,,  but  still  such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  the  piece.  At  other  times,  they  carry  on  con¬ 
versations  on  common  subjects,  quite  irrelevant  to  the  business 
in  hand.  Thus,  in  the  Tempest,  the  shipwrecked  courtiers 
enter  on  the  question,  whether  the  modern  Tunis  be  the  an¬ 
cient  Carthage  ;  the  conspirators,  in  Julius  Csesar,  quarrel 
about  the  point  where  the  sun  rises  ;  and  the  French  nobles* 
in  Henry  V,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  on  which  the  fate  of  their 
country  depends,  play  a  match  at  proverb-quoting.  Now, 
certainly  it  is  very  easy  to  laugh  at  all  this,  to  talk  of  the  dig® 
nity  of  tragedy,  of  the  uninterrupted  course  of  passion,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  Shakespeare  saw  that  if  his  characters  were  never 
brought  down  to  our  own  level,  they  might  be  as  dignified  as 
they  chose,  but  they  could  not  be  interesting.  Where  passion, 
and  poetry  are  wanted,  who  so  passionate  and  poetical  as  he  ? 
But  the  effect  of  those  scenes,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  depends 
upon  other  scenes  very  insignificant.  The  more  we  know  of 
a  person,  the  more  we  feel  for  him  ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
gained  from  a  survey  of  the  familiar  passages  of  his  life,  not  of 
those  parts  where  grief  or  passion  annihilates  almost  all  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  character. 

They,  however,  who  cannot  bear  Melpomene  out  of  the 
buskin  may  solace  themselves  with  the  dramas  of  the  other 
school.  Here  they  will  never  find  the  scene  occupied  but  with 
heroes  and  heroines— -no  plebeians — -none  of  the  canaille  ;  or,  if 
it  be  necessary  that  a  common  man  or  common  woman  should 
be  introduced,  as  a  messenger  or  confidante,  they  speak  at 
least  with  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  epic  personages.  Then 
there  is  no  idle  chit-chat  on  extraneous  matters  ;  all  is  regular 
and  laboured  declamation  on  the  subject  in  hand,  all  grand, 
and  figurative,  and  sublime  ;  and  the  versification  as  smooth 
and  sonorous  as  if  the  interlocutors  had  studied  prosody  under 
Lin dley  Murray. 

He  who  takes  up  Shakespeare  for  an  idle  half  hour  will  sel¬ 
dom  find  himself  disposed  to  lay  him  down,  when  the  time  of 
severer  study  arrives.  He  who  reads  Corneille,  or  Lee,  or 
Young,  or  Thomson,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  shutting  up  the 
book  at  any  assignable  line,  and,  whew  the  time  for  opening 
it  again  comes  round,  will  perhaps  hesitate  between  it  and  a 
treatise  of  ethical  philosophy. 

To  the  declamatory  school  belongs  the  Inez  of  Dr.  Sym- 
mons,  to  which  it  is  full  time  that  we  introduce  our  readers. 
Pedro,  prince  of  Portugal,  who  has  formerly  been  attached 
to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Leonora,  falls  in  love  with,  and  mar¬ 
ries,  Inez,  an  exile  of  Castile.  The  marriage  is  kept,  by  the 
advice  of  the  queen,  a  profound  secret,  for  fear  of  provoking 
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the  anger  of  his  father  Alphonso.  Leonora,  finding  herself 
despised  for  Inez,  writes  her  quondam  lover  a  letter,  which  itf 
taken  to  him  by  her  confidant  Theresa.  .The  play  opens  with 
the  return  of  Theresa.  Observe  the  nature  and  simplicity  of 
the  beginning. 

1  Leonora .  Well,  my  Theresa  !  whom  my  soul  holds  dear 
Beyond  the  vulgar friend ; — to  whom  she  opens 
As  to  her  God,  her  last  retreat  of  frailty  ! 

Oh  !  give  your  stofy  to  my  longing  ear  ! 

Saw  you  the  prince  ? 

- Theresa .  I  saw  him,  Leonora  1 

The  first  warm  blushes  of  the  morn  had  roused  him. 

He  seem’d  accoutred  for  the  chace#  His  eyes 
Sparkled  with  lively  Spirit,  and  his  steed. 

Scarce  by  the  groom  restrain’d,  with  eager  neighings 
Challenged  the  promised  field.’  pp,  223—224. 

Theresa  might  have  run  on  with  a  description  of  morning, 
noon  and  night,  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  had  not 
her  lady  cut  her  short  with 

■ .  1  Forbear  Theresa 

To  play  with  my  impatience.’ - - 

The  letter,  it  appears,  was  very  ungallantly  received,  and  bii 
Theresa’s  saying  that  a  Castilian  stranger,  who  was  with  Pedro, 

started 

As  Pedro’s  rashness  wildly  uttered  Inez.’—- 

Leonora  breaks  out  in  a  speech  which  is  certainly  very 
dignified. 

*  Well  might  he  start! — it  is  a  fearful  name ! 

A  name  that  cheats  the  mistress  of  her  lover  ! 

A  nam  that  robs  the  father  of  his  son  ! 

A  name  that  dims  the  splendour  of  the  court ! 

A  name  that  tears  her  prince  from  Portugal, 

And  throws  him  to  Castile  !  ill  fortune  blot  it ! 

Plagues  cancel  it !’  p.  226. 

Theresa  is  soon  sent  off,  and  Alvaro,  a  lover  of  Leonora’s 
drops  in.  He  is  received  rather  waspishly. 

*  Ha  1  who  art  thou  that  steal’st  on  my  retirement, 

Thief-like,  to  catch  the  words  incaution  drops, 

Or  passion  scatters  ?  Shame  on  my  domestics 

Who  thus  expose  their  mistress  to  intrusion !’  p.  229. 

She  relents,  however,  on  the  promise  of  Alvaro  that  Inez 
shall  4  fade  before  her,’  and  very  conveniently  goes  off  to 
make  room  for  Coello,  another  courtier,  in  love  with  Inez, 
who  comes  to  call  Alvaro  to  the  king.  These  two  honest  men 
agree  to  work  upon  Alphonso’s  impatience  of  his  son’s  amo¬ 
rous  bondage,  '  , 


6  Si 
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4  Wait  on  the  monarch’s  weakness,  rouse  his  jealousies 
Alarm  his  pride,  condense  the  storm  of  passion, 

And  pour  it  full  on  Pedro  and  his  mistress,, 

Then,  fall  howe’er  it  may,  it  works  our  good.’  p.  246. 

Mow  this  plan  is  to  make  for  Coello’s  love  we  do  not  very 
clearly  see  ;  suffice  it  that  two  wily  courtiers  do.  The  king, 
at  length,  tired,  we  suppose,  with  waiting  for  Alvaro,  comes 
himself  to  seek  him.  Coello  is  sent  to  bring  the  prince  to  his 
father — and  so  ends  the  first  act.  The  second  opens  with 
a  long  love-scene  between  Pedro  and  his  jnistress.  We  have 
only  room  for  two  passages— certainly  unpolluted  with  vul¬ 
garity. 

—  - • - — — - ‘  O  my  Pedro  ! 

More  Welcome  than  the  light  to  him,  who  pines 
In  the  dark  dungeon’s  bosom,  is  your  presence 
To  these  glad  eyes  before  it  all  my  cares 
Light  fly,  as  spectres  from  the  sovereign  glance 
Of  the  sun ,  mounted  on  his  eastern  throne. 

—  - - — (  But,  left  by  thee, 

I’m  wholly  reft  j — for  thou  art  all  I  own  1 
And  vain  each  art  to  lose  thy  loved  idea 
E’en  for  a  moment, — Hopeless  still  to  please , 

The  Muse  unstrings  the  lyre  or  folds  the  page , 

And  spares  the  unheeded  strain*  pp.  257,  958. 

After  a  time,  Inez  is  left  alone,  to  meditate, — when  her 

- „ - « - _ - ‘light  spirits, 

Form’d  of  the  morning’s  more  etherial  essence , 

Which  wont  to  move  with  quick  but  even  pace. 

Now  wildly  flit  about  as  from  some  danger. 

Unnoticed  by  the  mind’s  exploring  eye.*  p.  284. 

In  this  meditation  she  is  interrupted  by  Coello,  who,  after  a 
little  whining  and  a  little  blustering,  summons  Pedro  before 
his  father.  In  the  third  act,  Alvaro  is  sent  to  inform  Leonora 
that 

‘  The  King,  unwilling  to  unfold  his  counsel® 

In  Pedro's  palace,  where  the  very  walls, 

With  latent  life  devoted  to  their  lord , 

Might  catch,  and  mar  his  purposes,  intends 

To  hold  his  close  divan  beneath  your  roof.’  pp.  301,  302. 

Coello  returns  from  Pedro  in  a  fiery-flying  rage :  c  iny  busi¬ 
ness,’  he  says,  6  is  instant  with  the  king.’  He  finds  time  how- 
evpr  to  tell  Alvarp, 

‘  I  went,  and  found  the  faithless,  fair  alone. 

More  lovely  through  a  veil  of  tender  sorrow 

Her  beauties  shone,  as  when  the  sun  at  noon 

Through  a  cloud’s  silky  fleece  sheds  soften’d  day*  p„  SOL 
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Afterwards  Alvaro  thus  defends  the  rudeness  of  Pedro  ; 

*  Yet  let  me  say  the  Prince’s  state  is  such, 

Stripp’d  of  his  proper  nature,  and  all  living 

With  the  quick  touch  of  love,  that  the  light  gossamer 

Might  prove  to  him  an  instrument  of  torture, 

As  the  steel  whip  to  us.’  p.  310* 

The  prince  arrives,  and  a  long  conversation  ensues  between 
him  and  his  father.  The  prince  harangues  after  this  fashion, 

4  To  spread, — to  cherish 
The  growth  of  man,  and  fill  the  wond’ring  desert 
With  smiling  population  : — to  support 
Society  with  morals ; — feed  with  wealth  ; — 

Adorn  with  arts  : — to  prompt  the  nerves  of  labour— 

To  hang  the  mountains  with  the  clust’ring  vintage, 

Or  float  the  plain  with  harvests  : — to  command 
The  flood  with  the  bold  arch  to  make  the  precipice 
Patient  of  human  feet,  and  speed  the  intercourse 
Of  m  an  with  man  to  waft  the  navy,  fraught 

With  science  and  religion,  to  the  savage. 

To  teach  and  bless  : — to  bid  the  general  force 
Be  general  good  ;  and  thus  to  prove  that  all 
Were  made  for  all: — O  ! — this  indeed  is  greatness 
That  lifts  us  near  to  God  !’  p.  319. 

This  only  needs  repetition  to  put  our  readers  in  mind  of 
4  When  man  was  first  created,  and  before  the  amalgamation 
&c.’  Nothing,  however,  is  done,  and  after  a  little  storming 
from  Leonora,  the  third  act  ends.  In  the  fourth,  the  4  Cas¬ 
tilian  stranger’  recognizes  Inez  as  his  daughter.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  remarkably  affecting  in  the  anagnorisis. 
The  fifth  act  contains  the  murder  of  Inez  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  and  the  punishment  of  the  ministers  by  Pedro. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Inez^ — too  simple  in  our  opinion,  to 
furnish  a  subject  for  a  drama.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  of 
the  few  characters  there  are  some  quite  unnecessary,  and  of 
the  little  business  some  is  unconnected  with  the  plot.  Gonsa- 
lez  is  a  mere  hanger-on.  The  love  of  Coello  for  Inez  produces 
no  effect  whatever,  and  only  serves  to  make  the  conduct  of 
Coello  improbable.  The  intrigue  of  Leonora  and  Alvaro,  too, 
might  be  spared,  for  though  Alvaro  promises  to  procure  the 
fall  of  Inez,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Alphcnso,  in  his  perse¬ 
cution  of  her,  follows  no  counsel  but  that  of  his  own  ungene¬ 
rous  and  unruly  passions. 

Yet  Inez  contains  passages  that  deserve  to  be  quoted.  The 
following  speeches  of  Alphonso’s  are  spirited  and  charac¬ 
teristic. 
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- - — 4  Why  talk  of  foes  ? 

Thy  foes  are  in  thyself  alone.  The  court 
Loves  and  laments  thee  :  and  what  need  of  eyes, 

Sharpen’d  by  malice  to  explore  thy  faults, 

When  e’en  on  mine,  veil’d  with  paternal  fondness, 

They  burst  with  noontide  glare.  When  the  big  interests 
Of  a  whole  people  hang  upon  our  judgement ; 

The  nation’s  genius  with  the  wise  and  great 
Convened  in  anxious  council ; — where  art  thou  ? 

No  voice  is  heard  for  Pedro  !  When  the  troops 
Are  marshall’d  on  the  plain,  and  flame -eyed  war, 

As  his  grim  ridges  flash  an  iron  gleam 

Views  the  proud  scene  with  joy,  and  sternly  waits 

The  fall  of  heroes  in  the  future  combat — 

Then, — where’s  the  Prince  The  enquiring  eye  shall  find 
The  boy  of  peace  lull’d  in  a  woman’s  lap, 

Unbrighten’d  by  a  dream  of  fame  or  power  1 
It  is  perhaps  for  some  deep  crime  of  mine, 

Thou  art  ordain’d  my  scourge.— Yet  for  what  crime  ? 

If  I  stood  forth  the  opposer  of  my  father, 

•‘Twas  thirst  of  power,  ’twas  energy  of  mind 

That  bore  me  to  the  deed,  and  glory  pleaded 

For  the  high-soul’d  offence. — By  heaven  !  I  had  rather 

See  thee  in  arms  against  me,  than  thus  fall’n. 

Honour’s  apostate  ! — rather  would  I  glow 
With  anger  than  with  shame!  pp,3I5,  316. 

.■  — — ■  - — The  peasant 

May  chuse  his  own  she-beggar  as  he  will. 

The  thing  of  dirt  may  welter  in  the  senses  : 

’Tis  his  poor  recompense,  and  injures  no  one. 

Not  so  the  prince  :  he  lives  not  for  himself : 

His  frame  and  spirit,  sense  and  intellect 
Are  glory’s  only,  and  as  glory  wills 
Their  functions  must  obey.’  p.  324?. 

The  soliloquy  of  Almada  is  not  inelegant,  though  certainly 
not  dramatic  :  what  connection  it  may  have  with  the  business 
in  hand  vve  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

*  Ah  !  what  is  man  ? — a  bubble  raised  in  play. 

Which  swells  awhile  , — sports  its  quick  varying  tints 
A  borrower  from  the  sun  ;  then  bursting  melts 
Into  it’s  parent  elements,  nor  leaves 
A  trace  behind. — Man  is  creation’s  wonder  ! 

With  faculties  that  walk  the  range  of  heaven, 

With  appetites  that  gorge  upon  the  earth. 

An  angel-brute  !  extended  in  desire 
With  space  and  time,  yet  bounded  in  fruition 
By  a  mere  point  and  moment. — Bliss  his  aim 
But  his  attainment  anguish, — he  creeps  on 
From  day  to  day  in  care  of  sordid  being ; 
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While  hour  to  hour  repeats  the  same  dull  tales 
Till  wearied  nature  sleeps : — or,  meteor  like. 

He  glares  and  flashes  with  illusive  splendour. 

Till  his  thin  flame  is  spent.  Our  morn  of  life 
Is  wet  with  sorrow’s  dew ; — our  upon  involved 
In  passion’s  storm  ; — our  evening  pale  and  chill. 

And  fading  into  night ;  and  when  this  sun 
Is  quench’d  in  darkness,. — shall  no  day  star  rise 
To  warm  and  waken  us  ?— -there  shall — and  then 
The  joys  and  cares  which  shook  this  fev'rish  life 
Shall  be  no  more  remember’d  than  a  dream. 

Yes  ’tis  the  beam  of  this  new  day  alone 
Which  throws  a  golden  glimmer  o’er  our  vale.. 

And  fills  our  nerves  with  spirits  for  our  travel.’  pp.  331,  332.. 

; 

The  following  is  a  good  imitation  of  a  grand  passage  iq 
H  omer,  which  most  of  our  readers  will  remember. 

'  And  w  hy  disturb’d  at  death  ?— It  is  life’s  goal 
Which  all  must  reach  :  I  soon  must  follow  thee. 

E’en  this  proud  fabric  of  the  earth  and  heavens. 

Built  for  eternity,  they  say  shall  perish, 

Faded,  and  lost :  then  why  should’st  thou  repine. 

That  thou  art  not  immortal  ?  No  !  die  !  die  J 
’Tis  but  a  few  thick  risings  of  the  breath, 

And  the  short  toil  is  o’er.’  p.  377. 

If  we  have  not  been  ablp  to  praise  this  drama  very  highly 
ourselves,  we  must  not  suppress  the  praises  of  others.  When 
Dr.  S.  offered  it  to  the  proprietors  of  Drury-Lane,  he  ‘  re¬ 
ceived  it  again  with  a  polite  note,  informing  him,  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  a  piece  worthy  of  any  stage.’ 

On  the  whole  we  should  rather  meet  with  Dr.  S.  again  as  a 
translator  of  Virgil,  than  in  any  other  capacity. 


Art.  VII.  Elements  of  Universal  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  the  Boundary,  Extent,  Divisions,  &c.  &c  of 
the  several  Countries,  States,  &c.  in  the  known  world ;  to  which  arc 
added  Historical,  Classical,  and  Mythological  Notes.  By  A.  Picquot, 
12rno.  Price  5s.  ^Lackington.  1812. 

TTHIS  is  a  useful  and  well  judged  little  work.  It  has  been  Mr. 

Picquot’s  object  to  discard  from  the  elementary  study  of 
geography  every  thing  superfluous,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
compressing  an  immense  quantity  of  detail  into  a  convenient 
and  manageable  compass.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  better 
method  of  teaching  geography  than  by  making  the  pupil  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  application  of  the  contents  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  to  the  map.  It  contains  the  essence  of  the  science,  and 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  is  sufficiently  accurate*. 
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We  would,  however,  remind  Mr.  P.  that  Konigsberg  is  not 
the  capital  of  Prussia;  that,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  mountains 
of  Hindoostan,  he  should  have  included  the  Sewalick  and 
Himmaleh  chains  ;  and  that  he  has  not  noticed  the  modern  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  islandsof  the  Pacific.  The  preface  is  modest, 

>logy  for  the  author’s  imperfect  knovv- 
uage  entirely  unnecessary.  Pie  writes 


Art.  VIII  History  of  James  Mitchell ,  a  Boy  born  Blind  and  Deaf,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Operation  performed  for  the  Recovery  of  his  Sight* 
By  James  Wardrop,  F.  R.  S.  4to.  pp.  52.  Price  7s.  Murray, 
Albemarle-street,  London.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  1813. 

'T'HE  subject  of  this  interesting  memoir,  is  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Soon 
after  his  birth,  he  was  discovered  by  his  parents  to  have  a 
cataract  in  both  eyes,  and  they  had  shortly  reason  to  conclude 
that  he  wanted  the  sense  of  hearing  also  ;  for  sounds  did  not 
attract  his  attention  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  the  loudest 
noise  awaken  him  from  sleep.  About  the  period,  however, 
when  he  began  to  walk,  be  seemed  to  possess  some  feeble  per¬ 
ception  of  light.  He  was  attracted  by  dazzling  and  luminous 
objects,  and  was  observed  to  be  fond  of  striking  his  teeth  with 
any  substance  capable  of  producing  vibration.  Although 
nothing  but  mere  animal  pleasure  could  be  derived  from 
these  sources,  yet  even  this,  to  a  being  so  singularly  insulated, 
appeared  to  be  an  enjoyment  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  became 
one  of  his  principal  amusements  to  hold  transparent  bodies, 
possessed  of  much  refracting  power,  betwixt  his  eye  and  the 
light,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  rays;  and  he  would  turn  them 
about  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  vary  the  intensity  of  the 
effect.  He  was  fond  of  going  to  any  room  or  out-house  which 
was  accessible  to  him,  and,  after  closing  the  windows  and 
doors,  he  would  place  himself  against  any  chink  which  admitted 
the  sun’s  rays,  where  he  would  often  contemplate  for  them  hours 
together,  with  fixed  and  eager  curiosity,  and  endeavour  to 
catch  them  with  his  hands,  in  the  winter  evenings,  he  would 
frequently  retire  to  the  corner  of  a  dark  room,  and  amuse  him¬ 
self  by  kindling  a  light ;  and,  while  thus  occupied,  his  coun* 
tenance  always  displayed  a  very  high  degree  of  animation  and 
pleasure.  His  external  organs  of  hearing  were  apparently 
perfect,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  auditory  nerve  was  not  en- 
irely  insensible,  since,  even  in  his  childhood,  he  was  remark* 
ably  fond  of  striking  hard  substances  against  his  teeth. 


and  sensible  ;  and  theap 
ledge  of  the  English  lan< 
it  remarkably  well. 
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6  He  was  particularly  gratified  when  it  was  a  key,  or  any  instrument 
which  produced  a  sharp  sound ;  and  he  struck  it  always  against  his  front 
teeth.  When  a  ring  of  keys  was  given  to  him,  he  seized  them  with 
great  avidity,  apd  tried  each  separately,  by  suspending  it  loosely  between 
two  of  his  fingers,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely;  and  after  tingling 
them  amongst  his  teeth,  in  this  manner,  he  generally  selected  one  from 
the  others,  the  sound  of  which  seemed  to  please  him  most.  This,  indeed, 
was  one  of  his  most  favourite  amusements,  and  it  was  surprising  how  long  it 
would  arrest  his  attention,  and  with  what  eagerness  he  would>  on  all 
occasions,  renew  it.  A  gentleman  observing  this  circumstance,  brought 
to  him  a  musical  snuff- box,  and  placed  it  between  his  teeth.  This  seemed 
not  only  to  excite  his  wonder,  but  to  afford  him  exquisite  delight ;  and 
his  father  and  sister,  who  were  present,  remarked,  that  they  had  never 
seen  him  so  much  interested  on  any  former  occasion.  Whilst  the  instru¬ 
ment  continued  to  play,  he  kept  it  closely  between  his  teeth,  and  even 
when  the  notes  were  ended,  he  continued  to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth, 
and  to  examine  it  minutely  with  his  fingers,  his  lips,  and  the  point  of  his 
tongue,  expressing,  by  his  gestures  and  his  countenance,  extreme 
curiosity.’ 

Subsequent  to  this  period,  he  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Wardrop 
with' a  common  musical  key,  or  tuning  fork.  When  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  bis  teeth,  it  occasioned  some  degree  of  fear  and  sur¬ 
prize  ;  but  he  soon  became  familiar  with  it,  and  would  strike 
it  on  his  own  hand,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  vibrate,  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  his  teeth.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  observed  by  his 
father  to  apply  it  to  the  external  ear.  His  sense  of  touch,  taste, 
and  smell  had  become  uncommonly  acute,  and  supplied  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree  the  deficiency  of  his  other  senses. 

«  By  those  of  touch,  and  smell  in  particular,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
examining  every  thing  within  his  reach.  Large  objects,  such  as  the 
furniture  of  a  room,  he  felt  over  with  his  fingers,  whilst  those  which  were 
minute,  and  which  excited  more  of  his  interest,  he  applied  to  his  teeth, 
or  touched  with  the  point  of  his  tongue.  In  exercising  the  sense  of 
touch,  it  was  interesting  to  notice  the  delicate  and  precise  manner  in 
which  he  applied  the  extremities  of  his  fingers,  and  with  what  ease  and 
flexibility  he  would  insinuate  the  point  of  his  tongue  into  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  body  under  his  examination.  But  there  were  many  substances 
which  he  not  only  touched  but  smelled  during  his  examination.  To  the 
sense  of  smell  he  seemed  chiefly  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  different 
persons.  He  appeared  to  know  his  relations  and  intimate  friends  by 
smelling  them  very  slightly,  and  he  at  once  detected  strangers.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  at  what  distance  he  could  distinguish 
people  by  this  sense ;  but  from  what  I  was  able  to  observe,  he  appeared 
to  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  object.  This  was 
particularly  striking  when  a  person  entered  the  room,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  this,  before  he  could  derive  information  from  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  smell.’ 

His  taste  was  extremely  delicate,  but  in  the  selection  of  his 
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food  lie  was  always  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell.  He  was  fond 
of  milk,  plain  dressed  animal  food,  apples,  peas,  &c.  but  his 
caution  was  so  great,  that  he  would  never  receive  food  from 
any  person  except  his  parents  and  sister. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  character,  was 
his  avidity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  objects  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  When  he  knew  that  a  stranger 
was  present,  he  went  to  him  immediately,  and  examined  him 
all  over  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  smell,  with  eagerness.  He 
explored  too,  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the  objects  sur¬ 
rounding  his  father’s  residence,  and  in  this  wav  he  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  house  and 
furniture,  the  outbuildings,  the  various  farming  utensils,  and 
even  some  of  the  neighbouring  fields. 

He  manifested  great  partiality  to  some  animals,  especially 
to  horses,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  be  placed 
upon  them.  The  active  powers  of  his  mind  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  limited  merely  to  the  examination  of  objects  for  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity  ;  he  reasoned  upon  what  he  ac¬ 
quired,  and  frequently  exhibited  a  surprising  and  extensive 
combination  of  ideas. 

f  When  his  father  went  out  to  ride,  he  was  always  the  first  to  watch 
his  return  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  he  became  warned  of  this,  from  re¬ 
marking  a  variety  of  little  incidents.  His  father  putting  on  his  boots, 
and  such  like  occurrences,  were  all  accurately  observed  by  the  boy,  and 
led  him  to  conclude  how  he  was  to  be  employed.  In  the  remote  situation 
where  he  resided,  male  visitors  were  most  frequent,  and  therefore  the 
first  thing  he  generally  did,  was  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  stranger 
wore  boots  ;  if  he  did,  he  immediately  quitted  him,  went  to  the  lobby, 
found  out  and  accurately  examined  his  whip,  then  proceeded  to  the  stable 
and  handled  his  horse  with  great  care  and  the  utmost  attention.  It  oc¬ 
casionally  happened  that  visitors  arrived  in  a  carriage.  He  never  failed  to 
go  to  the  place  where  the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole  of  it  with 
much  anxiety,  and  amused  himself  with  the  elasticity  of  the  springs.’ 

The  opinions  which  he  formed  of  individuals,  and  the  means 
he  employed  to  study  their  character,  were  extremely  in¬ 
teresting. 

*  In  doing  this,  he  appeared  to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  the  impressions 
communicated  to  him  by  his  sense  of  smell.  When  a  stranger  approached 
him,  he  eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly  taking 
hold  of  his  arm,  which  he  held  near  his  nose,  and  after  two  or  three 
strong  inspirations,  through  the  nostrils,  he  appeared  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  regarding  him.  If  this  was  favourable,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to 
become  more  intimate,  examined  more  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed 
by  his  countenance  more  or  less  satisfaction  ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be  un~ 
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favourable,  he  suddenly  went  off  to  a  distance,  with  expressions  of  care* 
lessness  or  disgust.* 

When  he  came  under  the  care  and  observation  of  Mr.  War- 
drop,  he  had  entered  his  fifteenth  year ;  but  his  father  had 
brought  him  to  London  about  two  years  before,  with  the  hope 
of  procuring  some  alleviation  of  his  melancholy  privations. 
The  membrana  tympani,  of  both  ears,  was  punctured  by  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper,  but  without  advantage,  and  some  attempts  were 
made  to  give  him  the  blessings  of  sight,  which  were  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  violence  of  his  resistance.  During  his  second 
voyage,  he  appeared  conscious  of  the  object  of  the  journey, 
and  frequently  signified  to  his  father  his  desire  and  expectation 
that  some  operation  should  be  performed  upon  his  eyes  :  and 
the  recollection  of  the  former  attempts  evidently  influenced  him 
to  submit  to  the  repeated  examination  with  perfect  firmness  and 
composure.  He  appeared  to  be  sensible,  *  that  he  had  an 
organ  imperfectly  developed,  and  an  imperfection  to  be  reme¬ 
died  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-creatures.’  Various  inci¬ 
dents,  indeed,  proved  that  he  was  capable  not  only  of  obser« 
vation  but  of  reasoning.  He  had  got  a  pair  of  shoes  on  one 
occasion,  which  were  too  small  for  him,  and  were  consequently 
put  aside  in  a  closet,  but  he  contrived  to  get  the  key  of  the 
door  some  time  afterwards,  and  having  found  the  shoes,  he 
put  them  on  a  young  man  who  attended  him,  and  whom  they 
happened  to  suit.  On  another  occasion,  finding  his  sister’s 
shoes  very  wet,  he  was  uneasy  until  she  changed  them. — He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  employments  of  the  servants,  and 
occasionally  assisted  them  in  occupations  requiring  but  little 
dexterity  :  but  an  attempt  to  imitate  his  brothers,  who  were 
engaged  in  making  some  basket  work,  proved  too  much  for 
his  patience  to  overcome. 

He  was  pleased  with  some  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies 
more  than  others,  and  was  often  observed  to  break  substances 
with  his  teeth,  to  give  them  the  form  most  agreeable  to  him. 
He  preferred  substances  of  smooth  surface  and  round  form, 
and  often  amused  himself  in  selecting  smooth  round  pebbles 
from  the  channel  of  a  stream  near  his  father’s  house,  which  he 
would  arrange  in  a  circular  form,  and  place  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  He  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  humour 
or  cunning,  which  he  would  frequently  exhibit  in  his  amuse¬ 
ments  with  his  sister.  He  had  acquired  ideas  of  property,  and 
when  detected  concealing  things  which  did  not  belong  to  him¬ 
self,  he  wrould  express  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  laugh 
heartily. 

From  bis  extremely  limited  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  the  moral  sympathies  of  his  nature  could  not  be 
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often  called  into  exercise;  but  many  circumstances  proved 
that  he  possessed  them.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
meeting  with  his  mother,  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  after  his 
return  from  London  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  found  his 
mother  unwell ,  he  was  observed  to  weep.  His  attendant,  too, 
happening  to  have  a  sore  foot,  he  went  to  one  of  the  garrets, 
and  brought  him  a  particular  stool  to  rest  his  foot  upon,  which 
he  had  used  himself  on  a  similar  occasion,  some  time  before. 
He  seemed  to  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  young  children, 
and  would  often  take  them  up  in  his  arms.  As  a  very  singular 
peculiarity  of  his  character,  may  be  noticed  his  strong  par¬ 
tiality  for  new  clothes,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  parents  be¬ 
came  the  most  powerful  means  of  reward  or  punishment  on 
particular  occasions.  When  the  taylor  came  to  work  at  the 
house,  (a  practice  still  in  use  in  remote  parts  of  the  country) 
he  would  sit  down  beside  him,  and  never  leave  him  until  his 
own  suit  was  finished  ;  and  if  his  brothers  had  any  new  articles 
of  dress,  and  none  were  given  to  him,  he  exhibited  strong 
expressions  of  anger  and  disappointment. 

After  he  had  recovered  some  degree  of  vision,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Wardrop  performed  upon  him,  a  striking  proof 
occurred  of  his  love  of  finery.  He  had  an  uncle  in  London, 
a  taylor,  to  whose  house  he  was  removed  a  short  time  after 
the  operation.  He  was  quite  delighted  with  the  various  co¬ 
loured  clothes  which  he  saw  there,  and  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  a  new  suit  for  himself.  This  wish  was  complied 
with,  and  he  selected  a  bright  yellow  for  his  breeches,  and  a 
green  for  his  coat  and  waistcoat. 

*  After  the  clothes  were  finished,  I  called,  and  requested  that  he  should 
be  dressed  in  them.  This  was  intimated  to  him  by  his  uncle,  touching  his 
coat,  and  giving  him  a  ring  of  keys,  one  of  which  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  clothes  were  kept.  He  gladly  grasped  the  keys,  and  in 
an  instant  pitched  on  the  one  he  wanted,  opened  the  door,  and  brought  a 
bundle,  containing  his  new  suit,  into  the  room  where  his  father,  uncle, 
sister,  another  gentleman,  and  myself  were  sitting.  With  a  joyful  smile 
he  loosened  the  bundle,  and  took  out  of  the  coat  pocket  a  pair  of  new 
white  stockings,  a  pair  of  yellow  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  The 
succeeding  scene  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  displays  of 
sensual  gratification  which  can  well  be  conceived.  He  began  by  first 
trying  his  new  shoes,  after  throwing  away  the  old  ones,  with  great  scorn, 
and  then,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  went  to  his  father,  and  to  his  sister, 
holding  up  to  each  of  them,  and  to  me,  his  feet  in  succession,  that  wc 
might  admire  his  treasure.  He  next  put  on  the  yellow  gloves,  and  in  like 
manner,  shewing  them  to  his  father  and  sister,  they  expressed  their  ad¬ 
miration  by  patting  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders.  He  afterwards  sat 
down  opposite  to  a  window,  stretched  out  on  each  knee  an  expanded 
hand,  aqd  seemed  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  his  gloyes  with  a  degree  of 
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gratification  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  At  one  time  I  attempted  to  deceive 
him,  by  putting  a  yellow  glove,  very  little  soiled,  in  place  of  one  of  his 
new  ones.  But  this  he  instantly  detected  as  a  trick ,  and  smiled,  throwing 
away  the  old  glove  and  demanding  his  new  one.  This  occupation  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  after  which  he  and  his  sister  retired  to  another  room, 
where  he  was  dressed  completely  in  his  new  suit.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  on  returning  into  the  room  in  his  gaudy  uniform,  excited 
universal  laughter,  and  every  means  were  taken  to  hatter  his  vanity  and 
increase  his  delight.’ 

His  excellent  sister,  who  was  his  constant  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  had  contrived  various  simple  and  ingenious  means  of 
communicating  with  him,  and  of  controuling  his  conduct. 
These  were  chiefly  addressed  to  the  organs  of  touch.  She  em¬ 
ployed  various  modes  of  holding  his  arm,  and  patting  him  on 
the  head  and  shoulders,  to  express  consent,  and  different 
degress  of  approbation.  She  expressed  time  by  shutting  his 
eye-lids,  and  putting  down  his  head ;  which  done  once,  meant 
one  night.  He,  too,  by  various  actions  and  gestures,  had 
learnt  to  convey  many  of  his  wishes  and  wants.  By  reclining 
bis  head,  he  signified  his  desire  to  go  to  bed  ;  he  particular¬ 
ized  Mr.  Wardrop  by  touching  his  eyes  ;  and  distinguished 
various  workmen  by  an  imitation  of  their  respective  employ¬ 
ments.  When  he  wanted  food,  he  pointed  to  his  mouth,  or  to 
the  place  where  the  provisions  are  usually  kept.  His  temper 
and  disposition  were  naturally  placid  and  tractable  ;  but  any 
restraint  or  interruption  in  his  amusements,  would  irritate  him 
extremely,  and  sometimes  produce  violent  paroxysms  of  rage; 
and  as  he  has  advanced  in  life  his  temper  has  become  more 
irascible. 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe,  with  much  minuteness,  the 
particulars  of  the  operation  which  Mr,  Wardrop  performed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  sight.  Only  one  eye  was  operated  upon. 
From  the  difficulties  which  occurred,  he  was  satisfied  to 
attempt  the  depression  only  of  the  cataract :  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  he  was  compelled  to  inclose  the  trunk  and  extre¬ 
mities  of  his  body  in  a  sort  of  box  or  case,  contrived  for  .the 
purpose,  having  its  sides  moveable  upon  hinges.  The  success 
of  the  operation,  though  not  complete,  yet  was  sufficiently  so 
to  give  him  a  very  useful  degree  of  vision.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  the  operation,  he  could  distinguish  objects,  and  discerned 
a  book  placed  on  the  counterpane  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lay, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  touch  it,  he  appeared  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  judgement  of  its  distance.  From  this  period  his  re¬ 
covery  was  gradual,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Wardrop  into  the  street,  where  the  numerous  objects  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  excited  the  most  lively  feelings, 
not  unfrequently  mingled  with  apprehension  and  alarm.  Some 
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time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  father  informed  Mr. 
Wardrop,  by  letter,  that  his  son’s  vision  had  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  diminution,  from  the  opaque  lens  having  again 
nearly  blocked  up  the  pupil,  an  event  which  is  not  uncommon 
after  the  operation  of  couching.  As,  however,  the  solution 
and  absorption  of  the  lens,  and  its  capsule,  were  even  at  that 
time  slowly  going  on,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  either  time 
or  another  operation,  may  restore  this  interesting  youth  to  the 
enjoyment  of  sight. 

We  cannot  terminate  this  article  better  than  by  transcribing 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  valuable  memoir. 

*  The  picture  which  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  of  this  boy’s  lament¬ 
able  situation,  while  it  must  excite  our  sympathy,  cannot  fail  at  the  same 
time  to  give  rise  to  much  philosophical  speculation  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  subjects  which  can  engage  the  human  understanding.  It  is  a 
most  wonderful  and  instructive  experiment,  instituted  by  nature  herself  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  to  mark  the  influence  of  the 
different  organs  of  perception  in  the  developement  of  its  various  faculties  ; 
thereby  realizing  what  many  philosophers  have  contemplated  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  never  before  witnessed.  The  boy  is  now  in  Scotland,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dugald  Stewart,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  every  circumstance 
of  his  case,  is  taking  a  lively  interest  in  procuring  some  suitable  provision, 
which  might  enable  the  boy  to  be  placed  where  an  attempt  could  be  made 
to  educate  him,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  improve  his  sight  by  another 
operation.  If  this  plan  be  executed  under  the  immediate  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  Stewart,  every  thing  will  be  done  which  can  promote  the 
happiness  of  this  interesting  youth,  whilst  science  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  observations  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  most  profound  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  present  day.’ 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  occupied  the  concluding  pages  of  his  work 
with  the  history  of  a  case  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
young  Mitchell,  in  whose  situation  he  has  taken  so  warm  and 
laudable  an  interest.  The  privations,  however,  in  this  la¬ 
mentable  instance,  were  not  congenital,  but  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  small-pox  ;  and  as  the  history  is  taken  from  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Art.  Blind)  we  forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  it. 


Art,  IX,  An  Essay  on  the  Trinity;  containing  a  brief  enquiry  into 
the  principles  on  which  mysterious  and  contradictory  propositions  may  be 
believed.  By  T.  Morton,  8vo.  pp.  viii.  46.  Crosby  and  Co.  1 8 1 3. 

JT  was  the  persuasion  of  Bishop  Horsley,  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  course  of  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley, 
that  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  has  been  so  frequently  and 
thoroughly  discussed,  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
new  illucidation,  of  more  effectually  refuting  the  cavils  that 
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have  been  raised  against  it,  of  enforcing  the  arguments  of? 
which  it  rests.  If  such  was  the  conviction  of  the  most  profound 
and  vigorous  of  recent  theologians,  minor  understandings  can 
have  little  hope  of  success.  On  this  account,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  consider  the  present  tract  as  altogether  supers 
fluous ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Morton,  not  professing  to  be  much 
acquainted  with  the  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  and  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular  educa¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  expected  to  present  his  thoughts  in  the  most 
advantageous  light.  Our  estimate  of  his  labours,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  unfavourable.  When  error,  a  thousand  times 
refuted,  is  daily  repeated,  when  objections  that  have  been 
times  without  number  exposed,  are  boldly  and  clumsily  brought 
forward  as  new,  it  is  expedient  to  re-state  old  arguments  and 
re-apply  old  solutions.  If  this  be  tolerably  well  done,  in  small 
tracts,  by  persons  of  sound  judgement,  who  walk  in  a  beaten 
path  without  being  implicitly  guided  by  others,  the  advantage 
may  be  very  great.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  receive  with 
cordiality  the  pamphlet  before  us — the  work,  if  not  of  a  learned, 
at  least  of  a  vigorous  and  exercised  mind.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
show  that  no  objection  can  be  made  on  the  ground  of  reason  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}7,  supposing,  as  the  author  believes, 
that  it  is  plainly  taught  in  scripture  and  in  this  object  we 
think  he  has  fully  succeeded. 

In  lately  reading  several  Socinian  works,  Mr.  Mdrton  found 
with  regret,  that  a  large  portion  of  them  was  taken  up  with  this 
notable  enthymeme,  “the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contradicts 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  therefore  it  is  not  true.’3 
The  utter  inapplicability  of  this  paltry  sophism  is  evinced  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  That  “The  Father  is  God,  the 
Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  ;  yet  that  there  are  not 
three  Gods,  but  one  God,”  Mr.  Morton  readily  allows,  is  a 
doctrine  most  mysterious ;  but  it  is  not,  he  contends,  on  that 
ground  to  be  rejected.  Human  reason,  he  observes  i  is  feeble, 
compared  with  the  objects  of  her  contemplation,  is  weak  in 
her  operations,  slow  in  her  progress,  and  mutable  in  her  de¬ 
cisions.’  After  illustrating  this  proposition,  (of  itself  sufficient 
to  expose  the  folly  of  rejecting  any  principle  made  known  by 
the  perfect  reason,  il  it  accord  not  with  our  limited  concep¬ 
tions)  he  concludes  thus  : 

‘  How  very  wireasonablc  then  must  it  be,  to  prefer  this  evidence  to  all 
others,  on  the  subject  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  Is  not  He  an  object 
to  which  we  are  perpetually  complaining,  that  our  ideas  are  defective  and 
inadequate.  Do  not  we  allow  Him  to  be  infinite  ?  a  quality  to  which  it 
is  impossible  we  should  ever  find  an  analogy.  Do  not  we  believe  that 
He  has  no  relation  to  time  ?  Do  not  we  believe  that  He  has  no  relation  to 
place  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  certain,  that  he  has  no  relation  to  num- 
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ber  ? — It  is  certain,  that  our  senses  can  never  bear  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  Deity’s  non-relation  to  number,  any  more  than  they 
can  on  His  non-relation  tci  tittle  and  place :  but,  that  the  senses  do 
not  help  us,  is  no  proof  that  reason  is  our  sole  guide  in  this  enquiry. 
Mortals  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  receiving  testimony  on  this  sub^ 
ject ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  subject  om  which  testimony,  compared 
with  reason,  is  a  superior  and  more  valid  species  of  evidence/  pp.  10,  11. 

He  adds  that  the  sphere  of  human  observation  is  very  narrow; 
and  concludes  by  remarking  the  total  dissimilarity  subsisting 
between  matter  and  spirit,  from  which  it  follows  ‘  that  the 
Deity  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  matter;  and,  con¬ 
sequently  that  those  laws  afford  no  rule  or  analogy  whereby 
we  are  to  form  our  ideas  of  His  nature,  or  the  modes  of  His  ex¬ 
isting  or  acting.’  Nor  does  the  human  soul  furnish  any  but 
faint  and  distant  analogies  to  assist  us  in  forming  a  notion 
of  the  divine  nature. 

*  What  ideas  can  we  form  of  the  mode  in  which  that  being  ex¬ 
ists  who  is  not  a  part  in  one  place  and  a  part  in  another;  and  yet 
his  presence  in  one  place  does  not  necessarily  imply  his  absence  from 
another:  or  of  His  conceptions,  whose  ideas  do  not  flow  in  a  suc¬ 
cessive  series  ;  but  to  whom  the  lapse  of  all  ages,  the  slumbers  of 
oblivion,  and  the  blindness  of  futurity,  are  equally  and  perpetually 
present.  These  are  inconceivable  properties,  and  in  fact,  metaphysical 
impossibilities,  which  can  be  expressed  only  by  language  that  con¬ 
tradicts  itself/  pp,  16,  17. 

Having  shown  that  human  reason  is  inadequate  fully  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  attributes  that  are  universally  ascribed  to  God, 
our  author  remarks  that,  to  be  consistent,  a  Socinian  ought  to 
exclude  many  of  those  attributes  (such  as  eternity,  infinity, 
&c.)  from  his  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  truly,  after 
what  has  already  taken  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
this  improvement  in  the  Socinian  creed. 

To  these  remarks,  subversive  of  the  argument  from  reason 
against  the  Trinity,  Mr.  Morton  subjoins  an  extract,  relating 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Trinity,  afforded  by  the  human  m;nd, 
from  *  aphorismal  thoughts  of  Lessing,  published  in  a  work 
called  the  “  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General 
Literature.”  This  analogy  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Fathers. 
It  is  illustrated  with  great  felicity  by  Bossuet,  in  his  “  Discours 
sur  L’Histoire  UniverseUe,”  and  with  much  acuteness  and  per¬ 
spicuity  by  Leslie  in  his  Socinian  Controversy.  In  Bishop 
Horsley’s  Tracts,  also,  in  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestly,  *  the 
subject  is  handled  with  that  prelate’s  characteristic  ability. 

The  remainder  of  Mr-  Morton’s  tract  is  taken  up  in  replying 
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to  objections  he  has  heard  advanced  by  Socinian  teachers.  Of 
these  objections  the  first  is  as  follows. 

1  *  u  You  say,  that  the  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  is  not  the  sole  cri¬ 
terion  of  its  truth  :  I  therefore  wish  to  know,  what  standard  it  is  by 
which  you  form  your  opinions.  Do  you  not  believe  what  you  do,  because 
reason  dictates  it  ?  And  are  you  not  attempting  to  prove  the  rationality  of 
holding  doctrines  which  are  contrary  to  reason  p.  26. 

To  this  Mr.  Morton  replies  : 

'  To  make  reason,  i.  e.  the  conformity  of  a  doctrine  to  the  knowledge 
we  possess,  the  sole  rule  of  belief,  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  no  more  than 
one  kind  of  evidence  :  yet.  those  Unitarian  philosophers  do  this  ;  and  pre¬ 
sume,  that  every  person,  when  he  begins  to  read  "his  Bible,  be  his  know¬ 
ledge  what  it  may,  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  test,  whereby  all  its  facts, 
and  all  its  doctrines,  are  to  be  decided  true  or  false.*  pp.  26,  27. 

‘  Any  rational  being  who  should  know  the  value  of  wheat,  and  not 
know  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  ;  who  should  see  the  quantities 
that  are  in  every  Autumn  thrown  upon  the  ground,  where  it  rots ;  any 
rational  being  who  should  know  this,  and  not  know  that  it  would  grow  and 
produce  a  greater  quantity,  or  that  the  men  who  squandered  it  were  ra¬ 
tional  beings  ;  would  infer,  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  practice  :  and,  if 
he  knew  that  these  same  men  subsisted  principally  upon  it,  he  would 
think  them  stupid  and  foolish  in  the  extreme.  But  the  practice  would 
not  be  less  beneficial,  though  any  rational  being  should  actually  possess 
just  so  much  knowledge,  and  no  more,  that  by  a  strictly  proper  exercise 
ofihis  reason  he  should  draw  the  above  inference.  If  this  being  should 
know  that  farmers  were  rational  beings,  he  might  possibly  suspect  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  give  them  some  credit  for  knowing 
more  of  what  belonged  to  their  own  sphere,  than  himself.  But  tell  the 
same  being  the  consequence  of  this  agricultural  operation,  and  he  will 
immediately  draw  an  inference  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  drawn 
before  ;  and  think  the  people  so  employed,  very  thoughtful  and  provident, 

*  Exactly  similar  is  the  rationality  displayed  by  the  Trinitarian,  in  the 
belief  of  a  doctrine  which  the  Unitarian  calls  irrational.  For  a  being  to 
destroy  that  which  it  subsists  on,  is  as  opposite  to  rationality,  as  that 
three  are  one.  The  consequence  of  the  foregoing  operation  in  husbandry, 
is  the  fact  which  proves  is  rationality  ;  and  the  superiority  of  divine  rew 
latioHy  to  logical  inference  without  it ,  as  evidence  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
is  the  fact  which,  when  admitted,  shields  the  Trinitarian  from  every  charge 
of  irrationality.  And  amongst  common  professors  of  revealed  religion* 
that  sect  cannot  surely  deserve  much  reproach  for  any  extraordinary  stretch 
of  faith,  which  merely  asserts,  that  God  himself  is  most  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  evidence  on  his  own  attributes. *  pp.  28,  29. 

To  the  second  objection  “How  can  that  be  a  revelation 
which  we  cannot  understand  r”  It  is  answered  that 

‘  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  greater  mystery,  than  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  walking  on  the  sea,  or  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead;  and 
the  language  which  expresses  the  former  is  as  easy  to  understand,  as  that 
Tpnch  expresses  either  of  the  latter  ;  and,  as  Unitarians  believe  the  latter, 
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1  should  leave  it  to  themselves  to  explain,  how  that  can  instruct  us  which 
we  cannot  understand  ;  were  it  not  proper  to  observe,  to  more  humble  en¬ 
quirers,  that  a  fact  may  be  revealed,  and  of  course  understood,  though 
the  preparatory  knowledge  which  would  make  that  fact  appear  rational  to 
qur  minds,  may  not  be  revealed,  and  not  understood.  And  this  knot  of 
difficulties  may  be  unravelled  by  observing,  that  the  fact  which  is  revealed, 
may  be  understood,  and  does  instruct  us ;  though  its  circumstantial  re¬ 
lations,  such  as  the  manner  of  an  action,  may  not  be  revealed,  consequently 
not  understood,  and  then  cannot  instruct  us/’  pp.  30,  31. 

The  last  objection,  MI  will  not  believe  any  thing  which  I 
cannot  understand, ”  forms  the  basis  of  the  Socinian  faith,  a 
sort  of  armour  consisting  of  ignorance,  conceit  and  presump¬ 
tion,  equally  proof  against  the  attacks  of  reason  and  reve¬ 
lation. 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  Mr.  Morton  used  with  a  little 
more  caution  the  terrri  contradictory  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
of  scripture.  He  may  be  enabled  to  improve  his  Essay  by  pe¬ 
rusing  the  seventh  dialogue  of  Bishop  Berkley^  Minute  Phi¬ 
losopher,  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Bishop 
Butler’s  Analogy,  and  the  fourth  of  Dr,  Gregory’s  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Art.  X.  The  Queen's  Wake;  A  Legendary  Poem.  By  James  Hogg. 

8ro.  pp.  353,  Price  12 s,  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

<> 

'y^/'E  think  the  public  begin  to  have  enough  of  ghosts  and 
goblins,  of  spirits  of  the  storm,  and  ladies  of  the  glen, 
and  wraiths,  and  second-seers,  and  wee  wee  men.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  originally  gai^e  these  gothic  beings  the  as¬ 
cendancy  over  their  brethren  of  Greece,  were  undoubtedly  the 
implicit  belief  reposed  in  them,  and  the  air  of  awful  mystery 
that  hung  about  them.  The  first  (natural  enough  among  a 
people  residing  in  a  gloomy  climate,  and  picturesque  country, 
and  besides  under  the  dominion  of  monks  and  superstitious 
terrors)  was  an  indispensable  requisite.  It  was  necessary  to  the 
poetical  existence  of  these  dark  and  shadowy  personages,  that 
they  should  be  supposed  to  have  a  real  existence.  What  is 
not  believed  excites  but  little  feeling,  and  what  does  not 
interest  the  feelings  does  not  long  detain  the  attention.  The 
Arabian  Nights  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  are  thrown  away 
before  we  leave  school.  Now  the  day  of  superstitious  credulity 
is,  in  southern  land  at  least,  and  among  the  tribe  of  readers 
who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  tales  of  wonder,  and  border  min¬ 
strelsy,  and  legendary  poems,  well  nigh  over  :  and  a  southern 
begins  to  smile  at  the  gravity  with  which  his  northern  neigh¬ 
bour  can  repeat  such  a  tale  as  that  at  p.  345  of  the  present 
volume,  of  a  girl  who  disappeared  w  hile  talking  to  her  father® 
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who  was  searched  for  far  and  near  in  vain,  but  at  length  by 
dint  of  prayers  offered,  the  next  sabbath,  with  unusual  vehe¬ 
mence,  in  seven  Christian  churches,  was  brought  back  again, 
without  having  met  with  any  other  misfortune,  than  her  skin’s 
having  ‘acquired  a  blueish  cast,  which  wore  gradually  off  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  !’ 

The  other  circumstance,  which  we  mentioned  as  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  northern  mythology,  is  the 
mystery  connected  with  it.  There  is  much  in  this.  By  means 
of  hymns  and  epics,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  as  familiarly  known  to  their  votaries,  as  the  great 
of  our  own  country  are  to  the  readers  of  court-calendars  and 
peerages  of  Great  Britain.  But  poetry  delights  in  the  shadowy 
and  the  half-known,  and  the  undefined  ;  and  therefore  turned 
away  from  Olympus,  whose  secrets  had  been  so  often  and  so 
injudiciously  laid  qpen,  to  the  clouds  and  storms  of  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian  heaven.  And  here,  among  forms  scarcely  seen  in 
the  dii/i  evening,  and  wailings  of  viewless  spirits,  witches, 
like  Shakespeare’s  that  have  no  local  habitation,  and  elves, 
like  Ariel,  in  the  Tempest,  whose  genera  and  classes  are  un¬ 
known,  she  found  enough  of  the  wild  and  the  wonderful,  for 
her  most  wayward  children.  But  that  happy  time  of  ignorance 
is  at  an  end  :  the  poets  in  piercing  the  wilds  and  the  caves 
have  let  in  the  daylight,  and  the  commentators  and  antiqua¬ 
rians  have  followed  with  their  glimmering  tapers,  till  the  whole 
region  is  discovered,  and  ghosts  and  brownies,  and  vampires, 
and  grim-white  women  are  grown  as  familiar  as  cats  and  dogs 
that  sleep  upon  the  parlour  rug.  If  any  one  doubts  of  the 
effect  which  this  mystery  and  indistinctness  produces  in  poetry, 
let  him  compare  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Triumphs  of 
Temper,  and  then  let  him  say,  whether  he  be  most 
pleased  with  the  Rosicrusian  system,  faintly  and  delicately 
sketched  by  Pope,  or  strongly  outlined  and  heavily  coloured 
by  Hayley : 

Ghosts,  however,  and  goblins,  are  not  yet  quite  out  of  date, 
and  here  is  a  volume  full  of  them,  mixed,  however,  with  High¬ 
land  chiefs  and  border  forays.  The  story  is  simply  this, 
Queen  Mary,  on  her  first  landing  in  Scotland,  is  mightily  taken 
with  the  country  which  she  is  to  govern  : 

*  When  Mary  turned  her  wondering  eyes 
On  rocks  that  seemed  to  prop  the  skies ; 

On  palace,  park,  and  battled  pile  ; 

On  lake,  on  river,  sea,  and  isle ; 

-1  O’er  woods  and  meadows  bathed  in  dew, 

To  distant  mountains  wild  and  blue  ; 

She  thought  the  isle  that  gave  her  birth, 

The  sweetest,  wildestdand  on  earth.’  p.  9, 
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still  more,  however,  with  a  song  with  which  she  is  hailed  by 
a  ‘  gray-haired  minstrel.’  *  Was  ever  song  so  sweet  before  r’ 
she  abksthe  6  good  Argyle.’  The  old  earl,  wondering,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  at  his  royal  mistress’s  taste,  and  finding  the  song  very 
indifferent,  gives  her  to  know  some  of  the  powers  of  Highland 
minstrelsy.  They  are,  in  truth,  somewhat  extraordinary. 

*  It  nerves  the  arm  of  warrior  wight 
To  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  might ; 

’Twill  make  the  maid,  in  all  her  charms, 

Fall  weeping  in  her  lover’s  arms. 

’Twill  charm  the  mermaid  from  the  deep  ; 

Make  mountain  oaks  to  bend  and  weep  ; 

Thrill  every  heart  with  horrors  dire. 

And  shape  the  breeze  to  forms  of  fire. 

<  When  poured  from  green-wood  bower  at  even, 

’Twill  draw  the  spirits  down  from  heaven  ; 

And  all  the  fays  that  haunt  the  wood, 

To  dance  around  in  frantic  mood. 

And  tune  their  mimic  harps  so  boon 
Beneath  the  cliff  and  midnight  moon.’  p.  14. 

This  is  rather  an  old  tale,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  some* 
thing  like  an  ideot’s,  c  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  no¬ 
thing;’  however,  the  Queen  determines  to  prove  its  truth,  and 
accordingly  sends  round  her  herald  to  summon  all  the  bards  to 

‘  Her  courtly  halls  on  Easter  week, 

That  then  the  royal  Wake  may  be 
Cheered  by  their  thrilling  minstrelsy.’  p.  17. 

The  consequence  may  be  presumed. 

‘  Each  glen  was  sought  for  tales  of  old, 

Of  luckless  love,  of  warrior  bold. 

Of  ravished  maid,  or  stolen  child 
By  freakish  fairy  of  the  wild  ; 

Of  sheeted  ghost,  that  had  revealed 
Hark  deeds  of  guilt  from  man  concealed ; 

Of  boding  dreams,  of  wandering  spright. 

Of  dead-lights  glimmering  through  the  night. 

Yea,  every  tale  of  ruth  or  weir, 

Could  waken  pity,  love,  or  fear, 

Were  decked  anew,  with  anxious  pain, 

And  sung  to  native  airs  again.’  p.  19. 

‘  There  rolled  each  bard  his  anxious  eye, 

Or  strode  his  adversary  bye. 

No  cause  was  there  for  names  to  scan, 

Each  minstrel’s  plaid  bespoke  his  clan  ; 

And  the  blunt  Borderer’s  plain  array, 

The  bonnet  broad  and  blanket  gray. 

Bard  sought  of  bard  a  look  to  steal ; 

Eyes  measured  each  from  head  to  heeh 
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Much  wonder  rose,  that  men  so  famed. 

Men  save  with  rapture  never  named, 

Looked  only  so,— they  could  not  tell,— 

Like  other  men,  and  scarce  so  well. 

Though  keen  the  blast,  and  long  the  way* 

When  twilight  closed  that  dubious  day. 

When  round  the  table  all  were  set. 

Small  heart  had  they  to  talk  or  eat ; 

Red  look  askance,  blunt  whisper  low, 

Awkward  remark,  uncourtly  bow. 

Were  all  that  past  in  that  bright  throng, 

That  group  of  genuine  sons  of  song/  pp.  23,  24*. 

The  Wake  lasts  chree  nights,  and  at  length  the  prize  is  carried 
away  by  the  bard  that  sings,  in  our  opinion,  about  the  worst 
song. 

Ot  such  a  miscellaneous  collection,  it  must  evidently  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  a  general  character.  The  reader  will  find  al) 
sorts,  from  the  venerable  orthography  of 

*  Quhan  mes  for  Kilmeny’s  soul  had  beine  sung, 

Quhan  the  bedis-man  had  prayit,  and  the  deide-bell  run  ; 

Lete,  lete  in  ane  glomyn,  quhan  all  was  still, 

Quhan  the  freenge  was  reid  on  the  wastlin  hill — ’  p.  168, 

and  the  ballad-like  simplicity  of 

4  The  first  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made 
He  clove  his  bearded  chin. 
u  Beshrew  thy  heart,”  Lord  Darcie  said, 

4f  Ye  sharply  do  begin  !” 

*  The  next  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 

Quite  through  the  gare  it  ran. 
u  Now  by  ray  faith/’  Lord  Darcie  said, 
v  44  That’s  stricken  like  a  man/’ 

1  The  third  blow  that  Earl  Walter  made. 

It  scoped  his  lordly  side. 
u  Now,  by  my  troth/’  Lord  Darcie  said, 

“  Thy  marks  are  ill  to  bide — ”  p,  J60. 

to  such  tawdry  and  fantastical  stuff  as  the  following; 

4  There  Avin  spreads  her  ample  deep. 

To  mirror  cliffs  that-  brush  the  wain  ; 

Whose  frigid  eyes  eternal' weep, 

In  Summer  suns  and  Autumn  ram/  p.  96. 

4  The  scene  was  so  still,  it  was  all  like  a  vision  ; 

T  he  lamp  of  the  moon  seemed  as  fading  for  ever. 

’Twas  awfully  soft,  without  shade  or  elision  ; 

And  nothing  was  heard,  but  the  rush  of  the  river/  p.  53. 

This  last  is  too  much  the  style  of  the  whole  volume.  In  the 
imitation  of  the  old  ballads,  the  ‘  Ettrick  Shepherd’  may  for  a 
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while  be  simple  and  natural;  but  *  naturam  expellas  furca  ; 
be  presently  flies  back  again  to  finery  and  verbiage. 

We  come  now  to  give  some  account  of  one  or -two  of  the 
tales.  The  first  is  by  Rizzio,  and  seems  very  much  to  Queen 
Mary’s  liking.  Her  Majesty  might  probably  admire  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines. 

‘  The  sun,  in  pall  of  purple  borne, 

Was  hastening  down  the  steeps  of  Jura* 

The  glowing  ocean  heaved  her  breast, 

Her  wandering  lover’s  glances  under  ; 

And  showed  his  radiant  form,  imprest  . 

Deep  in  a  wavy  \vOlid  of  wonder/  p,  40. 

Our  sentiments  rather  agree  with  the  proud  HighlandeFs  : 

6  But  that  affected  gaudy  rhyme, 

The  querulous  keys,  and  changing  chime, 

Scarce  could  the  Highland  chieftain  brook  ; 

Disdain  seemed  kindling  in  his  look, 

That  song  so  vapid,  artful,  terse, 

Should  e’er  compete  with  Scottish  verse/  p*  44* 

and  we  wish  that  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  bards  had 
been  deterred  by  this  disdain  from  following  in  the  taste  of 
Rizzio. 

1  The  witch  of  Fife’  is  very  entertaining  ;  and  if  the  reader 
have  but  patience  to  spell  his  song,  he  will  gain  a  laugh  for  his 
trouble. 

1  Kilmeny’  is  a  poetical  version  of  one  of  those  marvellous 
stories  we  have  already  alluded  to,  as  being  in  such  good 
.credit  with  our  author.  Some  parts  of  it  are  very  beautiful. 

4  Kilmeny  luckit  up  with  ane  lovely  grace, 

But  ne  smyle  was  seine  on  Kilmeny’s  face  ; 

Als  still  was  her  luke,  and  als  still  was  her  ee;, 

Als  the  stilness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lee, 

Or  the  myst  that  sleips  on  ane  waveless  sea. 

For  Kilmeny  had  beine  scho  kend  nocht  quhair, 

And  Kilmeny  had  seine  quhat  scho  culde  not  declayre/  p,  169. 

*•  O,  wald  ,the  fayrest  of  mortyl  kynde 
Ay  keipe  thilke  holye  troths  in  mynde. 

That  kyndred  spyritis  ilk  motion  see, 

Quha  watch  their  wayis  with  ankshes  ee, 

And  griefe  for  the  guilt  of  humainitye  I 
Och,  sweit  to  hevin  the  maydenis  prayer. 

And  the  siche  that  hevis  ane  bosom  so  fayir  I 
And  deire  to  hevin  the  wordis  of  truthe, 

And  the  prayze  of  vertu  fra  beauty  is  muthe  ! 

And  deire  to  the  viewless  formis  of  ayir, 

The  mynde  that  kythis  as  the  body  fayir  | 
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'  O,  bonnye  Kilmeny  !  fre  fra  stayne, 

Gin  evil*  ye  seike  the  worild  agayne. 

That  worild  of  synn,  of  sorrow,  and  feire, 

O,  tell  of  the  joyis  that  are  wayting  heire  ! 

And  tell  of  the  sygnis  ye  shall  shortlye  see  ; 

Of  the  tymes  that  are  now,  and  the  tymes  that  shall  be.  * 

The  last  song  that  we  shall  mention  is  the  last  in  the  book*-- 
6  the  Abbot  M'Kinpon/  There  is  something  pleasingly  ro¬ 
mantic  in  the  opening. 

v  ‘  M‘Kinnon’s  tall  mast  salutes  the  day, 

And  beckons  the  breeze  in  Iona  bay  ; 

Plays  lightly  up  in  the  morning  sky. 

And  nods  to  the  green  wave  rolling  bye  ; 

The  anchor  upheaves,  the  sails  unfurl. 

The  pennons  of  silk  in  the  breezes  curl ; 

But  not  one  monk  on  holy  ground 

Knows  whither  the  Abbot  IVt‘Kinnon  is  bound* 

*  Well  could  that  bark  o’er  the  ocean  glide, 

Though  monks  and  friars  alone  must  guide ; 

For  never  man  of  other  degree 

On  board  that  sacred  ship  might  be, 

On  deck  M‘Kinnon  walked  soft  and  slow  ; 

The  haulers  sung  from  the  gilded  prow ; 

The  helmsman  turned  his  brow  to  the  sky, 

Upraised  his  cowl,  and  upraised  his  eye, 

And  away  shot  the  bark,  on  the  wing  of  the  wind, 

Over  billow  and  bay  like  an  image  of  mind.*  pp.  284*,  285* 

For  three  days  the  bard  is  absent :  at  length 

1  No  more  the  watch-  fires  gleam  to  the  blast, 

M‘Kinnon  and  friends  arrive  at  last. 

A  stranger  youth  to  the  isle  they  brought, 

Modest  of  mien  and  deep  of  thought, 

In  costly  sacred  robes  bedight, 

And  he  lodged  with  the  abbot  by  day  and  by  night 

*  His  breast  was  graceful,  and  round  withall. 

His  leg  was  taper,  his  foot  was  small, 

And  his  tread  so  light  that  it  flung  no  sound 
On  listening  ear  or  vault  around. 

His  eye  was  the  morning’s  brightest  ray, 

1  And  his  neck  like  the  swan’s  in  Iona  bay  ; 

Pi  is  teeth  the  ivory  polished  new, 

And  his  lip  like  the  morel  when  glossed  with  dew. 

While  under  his  cowl’s  embroidered  fold 
Were  seen  the  curls  of  waving  gold. 

This  comely  youth,  of  beauty  so  bright, 

Abode  with  the  abbot  by  day  and  by  night.’  pp.  286,  287. 

M‘Kinnon  is  warned  in  a  dream  to  visit  some  temple  on 
some  6  dreadful  strand* — we  do  not  well  know  what  or  where. 
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Hogg’s  Queen's  Wake, 

There  he  and  his  partners  are  alarmed,  by  a  mermaid’s  song, 
and  on  preparing  to  return  home, 

1  When  they  came  in  view  of  their  rocking  sail, 

They  saw  an  old  man  who  sat  on  the  wale  ; 

His  beard  was  long,  and  silver  grey, 

Like  the  rime  that  falls  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

His  locks  like  wool,  and  his  colour  wan. 

And  he  scarcely  looked  like  an  earthly  man. 

They  asked  his  errand,  they  asked  his  name, 

Whereunto  bound,  and  whence  he  came  ; 

But  a  sullen  thoughtful  silence  he  kept, 

And  turned  his  face  to  the  sea  and  wept. 

Some  gave  him  welcome,  and  some  gave  him  scorn* 

But  the  abbot  6tood  pale,  with  terror  overborne ; 

He  tried  to  be  jocund,  but  trembled  the  more, 

For  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  face  before. 

6  Then  the  old  man  arose  and  stood  up  on  the  prow. 

And  fixed  his  dim  eyes  on  the  ocean  below ; 

And  they  heard  him  saying,  “  Oh,  woe  is  me  S 
But  great  as  the  sin  must  the  sacrifice  be.” 

Oh,  mild  was  his  eye,  and  his  manner  sublime. 

When  he  looked  unto  heaven  and  said—4*  Now  is  the  time,” 

He  looked  to  the  weather,  he  looked  to  the  lee, 

He  looked  as  for  something  he  dreaded  to  see. 

Then  stretched  his  pale  hand,  and  pointed  his  eye 
To  a  gleam  on  the  verge  of  the  eastern  sky. 

‘  Then  a  sound  arose  they  knew  not  where, 

It  came  from  the  sea,  or  it  came  from  the  air, 

?Twas  louder  than  tempest  that  ever  blew, 

And  the  sea-fowls  screamed,  and  in  terror  flew  ; 

Some  ran  to  the  cords,  some  kneeled  at  the  shrine, 

But  all  the  wild  elements  seemed  to  combine  ; 

•  * 

JTwas  just  but  one  moment  of  stir  and  commotion, 

And  down  went  the  ship  like  a  bird  of  the  ocean. 

4  This  moment  she  sailed  all  stately  and  fair, 

The  next  nor  ship  nor  shadow  was  there. 

But  a  boil  that  ai'ose  from  the  deep  below, 

A  mounting  gurgling  column  of  snow; 

It  sunk  away  with  a  murmuring  moan, 

The  sea  is  calm,  and  the  sinners  are  gone.’  pp.  299—302. 

Every  reader  will  now  be  able  to  form  for  himself  an  estimate 
tff  the  merits  of  the  volume. 
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Art.  XI.  Elijah's  Translation  for  el  old,  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1813,  at  Masborough,  near  Rotherham,  on  the  much  la¬ 
mented  Death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  D.  D.  By  George 
Lambert.  8vo.  pp.  SI.  Price  Is.  6d.  Black*  1813, 

Art.  XII.  j Elisha's  Lamentation  for  Elijah.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Nether  Chapel,  Sheffield  (on  the  same  occasion.')  •  By  Joseph  Gilbert, 
Classical  Tutor  in  the  same  Institution.  8vo.  pp.  27.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Gale  and  Curtis.  1813. 

Art.  XIII.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Aldermanbury  Postern,  London  Wall, 
on  Sunday  March  21,  1813  ;  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Williams,  D.D.  Theological  Tutor  in  the  Dissentihg  College 
at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire.  By  John  Hawksley.  8vo.  pp.  54. 
Price  2s.  £  Conder.  1813. 

Art.  XIV.  The  Tears  of  Gratitude .  A  Sermon  preached  at  West 
Melton,  near  Rotherham.  By  William  Moorhouse,  jun.  8vo.  pp.  35. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Baynes.  1813.  . 

rT*HE  mysterious  perplexity  in  which  the  arrangements  of 
Providence  are  often,  to  our  apprehensions,  involved, 
will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  arise  from  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  our  knowledge ;  from  our  incapacity  to  form 
an  extensive  and  impartial  judgement;  from  the  powerful 
excitement  of  our  passions;  and  from  the  seeming  op¬ 
position  of  events  to  our  personal  and  relative  interests. 
The  feelings  and  affections  of  our  nature  too  frequently 
pervert  our  reasonings,  while  we  are  unconscious  of  their 
influence;  and  lead  us  to  arraign  and  repine  at  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  Heaven,  when  unmurmuring  submission  is  both 
our  duty  and  our' privilege.  Such  obvious  considerations  are 
never  more  seasonably  urged,  than  under  the  pressure  of  those 
afflictive  dispensations,  which  deprive  the  church  or  the  world 
of  eminent  and  distinguished  worth.  But,  on  occasions  of 
this  nature,  submission  is  widely  remote  from  apathy.  He 
who  il  knows  our  frame”  permits  the  indulgence  of  sympathy 
and  sorrow.  Such  feelings  are  sanctioned  by  religion  itself. 
They  were  exemplified  in  the  affectionate  friendship  of  the 
Saviour.  By  their  salutary  influence,  they  soften  the  mind, 
awaken  its  best  sensibilities,  and  prepare  it  for  the  more  lively 
enjoyment  of  those  divine  consolations,  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  alone  can  impart. 

In  the  moral  as  well  as  in.  the  natural  economy  of  Providence 
we  often  behold  a  system  of  compensations.  The  premature 
removal  of  early  genius  and  piety  has  connected  with  it  one 
powerful  alleviation  :  it  aids  the  attraction  of  a  lovely  exam¬ 
ple,  and  presents  a  motive  to  diligence  and  perseverance, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  stimulate  and  impress  the  youthful  mind. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  matured  excellence  is  suddenly  snatched 
from  our  world,  we  have  the  benefit  of  that  maturity  ;  we  can 
contemplate  the  richness  of  character,  and  its  more  perfect 
deveiopement,  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  and  actions  of  those, 
who,  having  “  served  their  generation,”  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers.  Who  has  not  felt  a  consciousness  of  sublime  and  un» 
definable  emotion,  when  studying  the  biographical  delinea¬ 
tions  of  such  men  as  Edwards,  or  Henry,  or  Watts,  or  Dod¬ 
dridge  ?  How  often  has  the  ardour  of  devotion  been  en- 
kindled,  and  the  activity  of  benevolence  been  roused,  by  the 
records  of  their  piety  ?  <s  Monuments  of  the  greatness  of  the 
human  soul,  they  present  to  the  world  the  august  image  of 
virtue  in  hersublimest  form  :  they  raise  the  standard  of  morals  ; 
they  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy  ;  they  diffuse  a  lustre 
over  the  path  of  life;  and  awaken  in  distant  bosoms  the  sparks 
of  kindred  excellence.” 

To  this  train  of  reflections  we  have  been  insensibly  led,  by 
the  interesting  memorials  of  affectionate  veneration  and 
esteem,  which  have  been  called  forth,  on  the  recent  and 
much  lamented  death  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Edward  Wil¬ 
liams.  Not  many  months  ago,  the  attention  of  our  readers  was 
directed  to  the  last  finished  production  of  his  pen*  ;  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  eminent  polemic  ability,  and  which,  had  it  been  his 
only  work,  would  have  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity  as  a 
Christian  Divine  of  the  highest  order.  From  an  intimation  in 
some  of  the  sermons  before  us,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  a 
somewhat  ample  memoir  of  his  lifeand  writings  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  Waiving  therefore,  for  the  present,  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Doctor’s  works  (considerable  both  in  point  of  num¬ 
ber  and  importance,  and  abounding  in  original  disquisitions- 
on  some  of  the  most  abstruse  subjects  of  theology),  we  hasten 
to  lay  before, our  readers  a  few  particulars  collected  from  the 
sermons  on  our  table. — In  Mr.  Lambert’s  pious  and  affection¬ 
ate  discourse,  we  have  the  following  outline  of  Doctor  Wil¬ 
liams’  life. 

*  He  was  born  at  Glanclwyd  near  Denbigh,  Nov.  14,  1751.  From 
papers  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  it  appears,  that  his  mind  at  an 
eaily  age  was  impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  though  placed  in  a 
situation  where  little  but  its  form  was  attended  to.  His  father,  designing 
him  for  the  church,  he  received  a  classical  education  at  -St.  Asaph,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  with  a  clergyman,  preparatory  to  his  being  sent  to 
Oxford.  About  this  time,  however,  he  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
subject  of  conformity,  and  on  the  fullest  deliberation,  resolved  to  quit  the 
established  church,  and  exercise  his  ministry  among  the  Dissenters.- — He 


*  Vid,  Art,  on  the  “  Defence  of  Modern  Galvanism/’  V©h  viih  p,  485* 
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commenced  a  course  of  academical  studies  under  Dr.  Davies,  then  of 
Abergavenny.  Here  his  soul  met  with  kindred  spirits,  and  increased  in 
wisdom  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  His  great  attainments  testify  that  he 
was  not  a  loiterer  in  the  school  of  the  prophets. — In  the  year  1776,  he 
settled  as  a  Pastor  at  Ross  :  and  removed  to  Oswestry  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing.  He  here  superintended  the  education  of  a  few  young  men,  designed 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  Davies  as 
Divinity  Tutor  at  Abergavenny,  the  academy  at  the  latter  place  was 
transferred  to  Oswestry.  Over  this  united  Institution,  he  continued  to 
preside,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  till 
1791,  when  from  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  and  personal  and 
family  affliction,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  congregational  charge  in 
Carr’s-lane,  Birmingham*.  But  it  was  not  long  before  God,  who  had 
intrusted  his  servant  with  an  important  talent,  called  him  to  a  sphere, 
where  it  was  again  brought  into  exercise.  After  four  years  residence  at 
Birmingham,  he  was  invited  to  Masborough,  near  Rotherham.  To  the 
unswerving  faithfulness,  and  the  unwearied  diligence  with  which  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  of  his  high  duties,  every  heart  is  a  willing  witness.  The 
conviction  which  prevailed  of  his  excellence,  is  expressed  in  language 
that  cannot  be  mistaken — in  the  sighs  and  tears,  the  deep  and  general 
lamentations,  which  have  been  occasioned  by  his  loss.*  pp.  22 — 24. 

From  the  sermons  before  us,  (and  their  testimonies  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  observations  of  all,  who  were  happy  enough  to 
have  been  placed  within  the  sphere  of  the  Doctor’s  personal 
influence)  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  conception  of  the  fer¬ 
vent  piety,  the  distinguished  talents,  and  the  constant  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  which  were  combined  in  his  character.  We 
look  forward,  however,  with  considerable  anxiety  to  the  more 
full  delineation  of  his  various  excellencies  in  the  promised 
memoir.  The  worth  of  such  a  man  demands  a  permanent  re¬ 
cord.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  thankful  for  the  information, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  valuable  and  judicious  discourses  of 
Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Gilbert. 

4  As  a  Christian*  says  Mr.  Hawksley,  4  the  piety  of  Dr.  Williams 
was  of  the  most  exalted  description.— Ardent  love  to  God  most  evidently 
inspired  his  breast. — His  benevolence  was  great  and  diffusive.- — He  was 
eminently  humble — he  was  peculiarly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God — and 
in  more  than  an  usual  degree,  spiritually  minded.  As  a  minister ,  his 
sermons  were  strictly  evangelical.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ^ — He  had  copiously  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  was  mightily  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  efficacy  of 
the  scheme  of  mediation.  He  turned  with  holy  loathing,  from  that  mi¬ 
nistry  which  veils  the  superlative  glories  of  the  Redeemer  in  general  re¬ 
presentations,  and  studied  ambiguity.  He  considered  the  New  Testament 
to  be  afforded  for  the  highest  moral  purposes — purposes  which  are  to  be 


*  ‘  About  this  time  he  was  unexpectedly  presented  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
tbe  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  testimony  of  their  regard  for  his  abilities,  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  writings.,’— -Gilbert's  Sermon,  p.  23. 
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effected  by  the  means  which  itself  points  out.  The  infinite  dignity  of  the 
Mediator’s  person,  the  value  and  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  the  necessity  of 
heavenly  influence  to  work  in  man  44  both  to  will  and  to  do  99 — the  malig¬ 
nity  and  desert  of  sin — the  extent  and  immutable  obligation  of  the  divine 
Law — the  sublime  and  comprehensible  morality  of  the  Gospel  applicable 
to  all  classes  and  circumstances — the  awful  realities  of  the  judgment  day 
—these,  and  the  topics  they  necessarily  involve,  were  the  great  themes  cm 
which  he  expatiated  with  precision,  with  feeling,  and  with  effect  Whilst 
on  the  one  hand,  he  refrained  not  from  enlarging  on  the  boundless  love 
and  mercy  of  God,  through  an  unwarrantable  and  timid  apprehension, 
that  some  “might  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness;”  on  the 
other  hand,  he  pitied  the  ignorance  and  the  petulance  of  those,  who  re¬ 
present  a  close  and  animated  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  sinners,  as 
incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  an  as  inapplicable  to  the  im¬ 
potent  circumstances  of  men.’*  pp>  28.  33—35. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  admirable  delineation  of  ministerial 
character  which  we  think  intitled  to  special  notice. 

4  His  addresses,*  says  Mr.  H.  *  were  plain •  He  felt  an  anxious  soli¬ 
citude  that  all  might  understand  him.  He  never  made  the  pulpit  a  theatre 
on  which  to  exhibit  talent.  He  was  far  from  the  stupidity  and  wicked- 
nes,  of  seeking  to  sparkle  on  a  diyine  theme.  Though  so  eminently  and 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  abstruse  sciences,  he  reserved  the  discussion  of 
them  for  a  proper  time  and  place.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  not  as  the 
philosopher,  not  as  the  man  of  learning,  not  as  the  metaphysician,  but  as 
the  messenger  of  God.  He  sanctioned  not  by  his  example,  a  style  of 
conversation,  in  reference  to  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  which  tends 
more  to  attract  regard  to  them  as  men  of  talents,  than  as  zealous  and  use¬ 
ful  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 

4  As  a  Tutor ,  he  adds,  the  name  of  Williams  obtained  and  deserved 
an  extensive  celebrity.  His  stores  of  theological  knowledge  were  vast 
and  valuable — he  was  easy  of  access — he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
religious  prosperity  of  his  students/— pp.  37,  38. 

In  many  of  these  citations,  we  have  adverted  only  to  the 
topics  of  Mr.  Hawksley’s  illustrations,  that  we  might  present 
a  condensed  view  of  Dr.  Williams’  character.— The  following 
passage  is  selected  from  Mr.  Gilbert’s  discourse. 

*  To  advance  the  science  of  theology,  and  to  give  coherency  to  truth, 
is  an  object  of  no  common  moment.  To  shew  the  harmony  of  scripture ; 
to  reconcile  opposing  systems  of  religious  doctrine ;  to  dissolve  unholy 
alliances  of  error  with  truth  ;  to  shew  whence  opposite  mistakes  arise  ;  and 
where  the  sacred  medium  is  that  might  conciliate  and  unite  the  wise  and 

food  of  every  class  :  these  are  services  for  which  few  are  qualified.  The 
.uthers  and  Calvins,  and  Turretines — are  unfortunately  not  the  men, whom 


4  *  “  I  have  been  disgusted — deeply  disgusted — at  the  manner  in  which  some  men 
of  flaming  religious  profession  tal  of  certain  preachers.  They  estimate  them  just 
as  Garrick  would  have  estimated  the  worth  of  players,  or  as  Handel  would  have 
ranged  an  orchestra.  “Such  an  one  is  clever — he  is  a  master.”  Clever! — a 
master  !  Worth  and  character  and  dignity  are  of  no  weight  in  the  scale.’— Cecil’s 
Works,  vol.  I.  p,  151. 
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it  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  age  to  emulate.  Such  however  was  the 
venerable  man  whom  we  deplore.  He  was  never  weary  of  the  search  for 
truth.  There  was  scarcely  any  divine  of  note,  of  any  communion,  or  of 
any  country,  with  whose  writings  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  with  the 
best  of  them  most  intimately.  He  was  blessed  with  a  judgment  of  sin¬ 
gular  discrimination.  He  stripped  off  every  veil  of  eloquence  and-art, 
and  by  the  light  of  indisputable  principles  contemplated  the  naked  senti¬ 
ment.  Thus  from  all  sources  he  enriched  himself.  Yet  he  was  no  less 
qualified  to  originate  important  trains  of  thought  than  to  pursue  those 
which  others  had  suggested.— The  great  doctrines  of  divine  grace  and 
human  imbecility,  perhaps  had  never  so  consistent  a  defender. — When 
were  the  characters  of  God  as  sovereign  and  governor  so  accurately  discri¬ 
minated  ?  or  the  correspondent  relations  of  man  so  justly  exhibited  ?  The 
universal  obligation  of  the  gospel ;  the  necessity  of  holy  influence,  divine 
decrees  and  moral  agency  have  all  received  from  him  elucidation/ 

In  the  preceding  extract,  there  is  a  reference  to  some  pro¬ 
found  and  interesting  discussions  in  the  Notes  to  the  recent 
editions  of  Doddridge  and  Edwards,  published  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Williams,  and  which  have  excited  considerable 
attention  among  inquiring  minds.  The  Doctor  has  em¬ 
bodied  and  systematised  them  in  a  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
“  Equity  of  Divine  Government,  and  the  Sovereignty  of 
divine  grace,”  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  of  which 
an  improved  edition  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication ; 
and  they  are  stated  and  applied  in  a  more  popular  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism.  Without  mean¬ 
ing,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of 
the  peculiar  sentiments  of  Dr.  Williams,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  admiration  of  the  patient  research  ,  the  acute  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  the  uniform  devotion  by  which  all  his  theological  wri¬ 
tings  are  distinguished.  A  most  amiable  candour,  pervades  his 
compositions,  happily  combine:!  with  an  unbending  deference 
to  scriptural  authority,  and  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  truth.  If,  on  some  topics,  his  meaning  is  not  al¬ 
ways  obvious,  it  is  because  they  are  of  vast  and  difficult  con¬ 
ception  :  for,  on  subjects  less  remote  from  the  ordinary  range 
of  thought,  he  is  highly  perspicuous  and  convincing.  His  dis¬ 
quisitions,  too,  are  invariably  important.  This,  we  are  aware,  has 
been  called  in  question  by  some  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
patience  to  investigate,  or  sufficient  intelligence  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  reasonings.  We  confess 
that  the  methodical  form  which  they  sometimes  assume,  and 
the  use  of  a  mathematical  diction  in  stating -the-connections 
and  dependencies  of  his  thoughts,  have  rendered  them  less 
attractive  to  ordinary  readers;  but  this  verv  formula  has  its 
advantages  :  it  facilitates  the  detection  of  error it  discovers 
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the  nakedness  of  fallacious  reasoning,  and  divests  it  of  all  that 
luxuriance  and  ornament  by  which  its  true  character  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  concealed  from  observation.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
synthetical  mode  of  stating  a  series  of  arguments,  enables  us  to 
form  distinct  and  definite  conceptions.  The  bearings  and  cohe¬ 
rences  of  truth  are  more  obvious,  more  easy  of  comprehension  ; 
and  the  ideas  thus  attained  constitute  valuable  materials  for 
more  elaborate  and  amplified  discussion.  They  furnish  the 
principles  and  elements  of  future  thinking,  and  may  be  easily 
expanded  into  less  rigorous  and  scientific  details. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Williams’s  speculations  are  important . 
Their  subjects  are  infinitely  interesting.  They  respect  the 
true  and  proper  origination  of  moral  evil,  the  principles  of  the 
divine  government,  the  harmony  of  its  administrations,  dhe 
agreement  between  the  prescience  and  decrees  of  God  and 
the  moral  agency  and  responsibility  of  man.  To  attain  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions  on  these  vastly  momentous  topics,  must  be 
of  immense  utility  to  the  theological  inquirer,  and  powerfully 
affect  the  complexion  of  his  entire  scheme  of  religious  truth. 
In  the  communication  of  that  truth,  especially  by  preaching, 
enlarged  and  generalizing  views  must  be  of  primary  import¬ 
ance,  and  must  necessarily  determine  the  prevailing  tone  of 
sentiment  in  the  particular  circle  where  they  are  illustrated  and 
enforced.  In  this  respect,  the  most  abstruse  speculations  of 
of  Dr.  W.  where  the  principles  of  his  system  are  admitted,  will 
have  a  practical  effect,  favourable  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
piety.  It  requires  no  great  penetration  to  discover  that  most 
of  the  errors  which  have  abounded  in  the  world,  on  subjects  of 
religion,  have  arisen  from  confined  and  partial  principles.  Too 
many  polemics  resemble  the  knights  of  fabulous  renown,  who 
disputed  about  the  colour  of  the  statue.  They  do  not  go  round 
the  object  of  their  contention.  It  is  often  forgotten,  that  in 
the  investigation  of  moral  truth,  we  might  expect  to  meet  with 
sentiments  apparently  contradictory,  though  supported  by  equal 
amounts  of  evidence  and  authority.  When  such  seeming 
anomalies  present  themselves,  it  is  too  common  to  reject  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  when  the  truth  lies,  not  in  an  exclusive 
admission  of  either,  but  in  the  cordial  admission  of  both. 
The  reasonings  of  Dr.  Williams,  as  far  as  we  have  attended  to 
them,  appear  to  proceed  on  these  generalising  views ;  and  in 
many  instances  he  has  happily  succeeded,  in  separating  the  ex¬ 
crescences  of  human  origin  from  the  system  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  and  in  bringing  together  those  classes  of  truth,  whiph 
rigid  and  contracted  reasoners  have  thought  incapable  of 
coalition.  We  hope  to  h#ve  another  opportunity  of  minutely 
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explaining  our  views  on  this  subject:  and  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  to  one  sentiment  which  has  acquired  in 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Williams  an  interesting  prominence.  Mr. 
Lambert  has  alluded  to  it  in  his  account  of  some  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  which  he  uttered  not  long  before  his  departure.  4 4  I 
think,’*  said  the  dying  saint,  44  I  shall  not  continue  much 
longer  with  you,  for  1  feel  a  growing  attachment  to  another 
world.”  £<  1  am  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  God," — 4  and 
this/  observes  Mr.  I..  4  was  to  him  a  term  of  great  endear¬ 

ment,  because  he  regarded  the  sovereignty  of  God ,  as  invariably 
exercised  for  the  creature's  good.'  He  was  accustomed  to 
contemplate  this  prerogative  of  the  divine  nature,  as  displayed 
exclusively  in  the  dispensation  of  favour,  and  as  perfectly 
separable  from  the  administration  of  penal  justice.  Hence  he 
never  admitted,  though  decidedly  Calvinistic  in  the  general 
principles  of  his  belief,  the  idea  of  a  decree  respecting  either 
the  existence  or  consequences  of  sin  ;  and  reprobation,  as  the 
converse  of  election,  he  considered  an  unscriptural  and 
irrational  sentiment  We  have  adverted  to  this  principle  of 
Dr.  W.  because  it  prevails  among  modern  Calvinists ;  and 
because  just  views  of  the  reasonings  on  which  it  is  founded, 
would  prevent  persons  of  an  opposite  system  from  entertaining 
the  gross  misconceptions  which  so  generally  obtain, ‘concern¬ 
ing  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  divine  sovereignty.  On  this 
subject  the  views  of  Dr.  W.  were  remarkably  coincident  with 
the  cautions  and  reserved  language  of  the  seventeenth  article 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Two  great  principles  formed  the 
basis  of  his  theological  principles, — viz.  that  all  good  proceeds 
from  God  alone,  and  that  all  evil  originates  in  the  creature. 
He  considered  all  the  peculiarities  of  revealed  truth,  as  direct 
illustrations  of  these  important  moral  axioms — from  which  he 
invariably  reasoned,  and  to  which  he  constantly  appealed  as 
decisive  and  satisfactory  data  in  all  his  disquisitions. 

It  has  been  sometimes  imagined,  that  metaphysical  discus¬ 
sions  are  unfavourable  to  habits  of  devotion.  The  life  of  Dr. 
Williams  was  a  practical  refutation  of  this  opinion.  Every 
train  of  thinking  to  which  his  acute  and  active  mind  was 
directed,  was,  in  his  feelings  and  practice,  eongenial  with  the 
spirituality  and  seriousness  which  marked  his  character.  He 
emphatically  44  walked  with  God;”  and  intermingled  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  piety  with  habits  of  investigation.  Bene  ordsse , 
bene  studuisse ,  the  favourite  adage  of  Luther,  was  exemplified 
in  the  uniform  conduct  of  this  eminent  Christian  ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  most  intimately,  and  beheld  the  influence 
of  true  religion  displayed  in  his  moral  character,  44  glorified 
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God  .in  him.”  It  matters  not,  to  a  mind  unformed  for  the 
sublime  enjoyments  of  devout  intercourse,  what  may  be  the 
subjects  of  professional  attention.  A  man  may  be  a  diligent  stu¬ 
dent,  even  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  attain  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  profound  divine  ;  and  he  may  have  his  reward.  But 
ail  will  be  secular — unhallowed— unsanctified,  if  the  44  heart  is 
not  right  with  God,”  it  it  is  estranged  from  the  powerful 
influence  of  spiritual  devotion.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any 
of  the  compositions  of  Dr.  Williams,  without  being  reminded 
Of  the  solemnity  of  religion,  and  its  indispensable  impoitance 
to  our  pre  ent  and  everlasting  felicity.  His  personal  presence 
carried  with  it  a  similar  impression.  An  atmosphere  of  holy 
affections  surrounded  him;  and  kindred  spirits  were  refresh¬ 
ed  and  invigorated  by  the  intercourse.  We  cannot  close 
our  imperfect  tribute  to  his  memory,  without  referring 
our  readers  to  the  sketch  of-  his  character  as  drawn  in 
a  provincial  journal,  under  the  superintendance  of  Mont? 
gomery.'  • 

4  The  loss  of  such  a  man  may  justly  be  esteemed  a  public  calamity. 
He  lived  only  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  religion  ;  and  to  these 
sublime  objects,  he  devoted  a  mind  of  very  uncommon  powers.  To 
a  singular  comprehension  of  thought,  depth  of  penetration,  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  judgment,  he  added  all  the  ample  stores  of  knowledge  which 
the  best  improvement  of  eminent  talents  could  furnish.  Though  possessed 
of  general  literature  and  science  in  a  very  universal  degree,  theology 
was  his  darling  pursuit.  Hither  he  bent  his  chief  energies,  and  with 
how  much  success,  his  numerous  important  publications  will  best  testify. 
As  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  his  daily  study,  so  he  copied  closely,  both 
in  his  general  conduct,  and  in  the  habitual  state  of  his  mipd,  the  lovely 
examples  of  excellence  there  exhibited.  His  soul  was  the  residence 
of  every  amiable  grace,  and  of  every  exalted  virtue.  His  memory 
will  live  to  the  latest  posterity  ;  but  will  be  peculiarly  cherished  by 
all  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  especially  in  the  hearts 
of  those  ministers  apd  students,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions/  Hawkskf ;  Serin,  p.  49« 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sermons  of  Messrs.  Hawksley, 
Gilbert,  and  Moorbogse  are  founded  on  the  same  passage; 
(-2  Kings  li.  12.)  appropriately  expressing  their  sentiments- of 
grateful  and  affectionate  veneration.  Mr.  Lambert’s  dfscourse 

on  a  passage  in  connection- with  the  same  subject. 
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Art.  XV.  The  Principles  of  Physiological  and  Physical  Science :  com¬ 
prehending  the  ends  for  which  Animated  Beings  were  created;  and  an 
examination  of  the  Unnatural  and  Artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy 
which  now  prevail  $  by  Richard  Saumarez,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  424*« 
Egerton,  J812. 


[  Concluded from  page  548  ] 

A  FTER  having  thus  enumerated  a  few  of  those  natural  ope- 
***■  rations  which  are  attended  with  the  formation  or  extrication 
of  gaseous  bodies,  Mr.  S.  stops  to  contemplate  the  4  mechani¬ 
cal  properties  of  air  in  general,  and  of  the  atmosphere  in  par¬ 
ticular.’  He  first  considers  its  power  of  expansion,  one  of  the 
properties,  he  observes,  by  which  4  air  is  essentially  known  to 
be  what  it  is.’  In  the  estimation  of  our  author,  however,  it 
would  seem  to  be  not  merely  one  of  the  properties  of  air,  but 
almost  its  only  one  :  it  is  the  cause  of  its  gravity,  its  levity, 
and  its  equable  pressure. 

*  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  particular  attribute,  that  every  portion  of  air  is 
in  cquilibrio  with  the  whole  ;  that  it  has  as  much  the  power  of  rising  as  of 
falling,  that  it  possesses  as  much  of  levity,  as  of  apparent  gravity,  as  much 
the  power  of  pressing  bodies  upwards  as  downwards,  of  ascending  into 
the  nostrils,  as  descending  into  the  lungs  ;  that  we  feel  no  weight,  that 
we  suffer  no  violence,  that  we  are  exposed  to  no  danger ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  equable  pressure  of  the  air,  in  every  direction,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  external  influence,  is  no  more  capable  of  smashing  qur  bodies 
to  a  cake,  than  it  is  of  bursting  the  parietes,  or  sides,  of  ihe  thinnest  air 
bubble  that  can  be  conceived.’ 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
Mr.  Saumayez’s  method  of  reasoning,  or  style  of  expression, 
than  this.  Nor  is  the  proof  which  he  proceeds  to  afford  of 
the  singular  correctness  of  his  logical  powers,  less  strikingly 
felicitous:  for  having  in  the  passage  above  cited,  asserted  that 
all  these  properties  of  air,  are  owing  to  the  4  particular  attri¬ 
bute’  of  expansibility ,  he  forthwith  goes  on  to  prove  that  solids 
and  liquids  also  possess  tins  state  of  equilibrium  of  their  parts 
ip  relation  to  their  whole,  though  they  are  not  expansible. 
But  then,  we  must  especially  bew'are  of  unphilosophically  ap¬ 
plying  his  principles  to  any  condition  of  bodies  which  is  not 
perfectly  4  natural And,  as  4  the  false  philosophy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  has  inverted  the  order  of  thing?,  and  mistaken  the 
one  for  the  other,’  to  wit,  the  unnatural  for  the  natural  ; 
Mr.  S.  provides  against  any  erroneous  obliquity  of  thinking  on 
this  subject,  by  quoting  Dr.  Johnson’s  definitions  of  these  ab¬ 
struse  terms, — which,  from  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence,  and 
the  obscurity  of  their  signification,  is  kind  at  least,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Even,  this,  however,  is  not  enough.  For 
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lest  the  word  should  still  be  misunderstood,  we  are  presented 
with  the  following  original  illustrations  of  their  meaning. 

*  It  is  the  natural  condition  for  a  man  (Mr.  S.  observes)  to  stand  upori 
his  feet,  unnatural  for  him  to  rest  upon  his  head  ;  natural  for  him  to  have 
his  arms  at  liberty,  Unnatural  for  him  to  be  confined  in  a  straight-waist- 
coat.  It  is  natural  for  air  to  exist  in  spaces  free  and  unconfined,  unna¬ 
tural  for  it  to  be  confined  in  close  vessels.  It  is  natural  for  water  to 
subsist  in  a  liquid  state  ;  it  is  unnatural  for  it.  to  be  changed  by  the  operation 
of  an  external  cause  either  in  a  gaseous,  or  solid  one.  Whatever  change 
it  (water)  suffers  from  its  original  state,  whether  it  be  from  a  fluid  into  a 
solid,  or  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  one*  must  ever  be  considered  a  change 
from  better  to  worse.5 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  learn,  what  these 
forcible,  appropriate,  and  very  interesting  illustrations  are  in¬ 
tended  to  introduce  :  and  we  hasten  to  abate  their  curiosity  by 
informing  them^that,  after  this  nice  adjustment  of  terms,  Mr.  S. 
proceeds,  in  no  very  timid  or  irresolute  manner, to  overturn  the 
whole  science  of  Hydrostatics, — to  prove  that  its  fundamental 
principles  are  erroneous,  and  its  several  propositions  absurd. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  profound 
reasoning  of  our  author  on  this  subject,  it  does  appear  to  us 
somewhat  singular,  that  the  false  principles  and  absurd  pro¬ 
positions  of  this  science,  as  hitherto  taught,  have  been  found 
to  apply  so  well  to  the  purposes  and  conveniences  of  life,  when 
directed  by  the  skill  of  those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  its 
principles,  and  the  application  of  those  principles  to  works  of 
practical  utility.  This  circumstance,  we  are  of  opinion, 
really7  demanded  some  sort  of  explanation,  and  we  regret 
that  our  author  has  not  thought  it  worthy  of  his  notice. 

The  next  thing  taken  into  consideration,  after  the  above- 
mentioned  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  Hydrostaticai  science, 
is  the  £  gravity  and  levity  of  solids  and  liquids.”  And  here, 
again,  we  find  him  in  the  guise  of  a  reformer.  Our  views  of 
weight,  he  contends,  are  mere  estimates  of  the  comparative 
rarity7  of  one  species  of  matter  in  relation  to  the  density  of 
another.  For,  as  there  is  no  perfect  vacuum  in  nature,  since 
even  ‘  to  suppose  that  a  perfect  exhaustion,  either  subsists 
in  nature,  or  can  be  accomplished  by  artificial  means,  is  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  that  which  is  impossible arid  as 
even  the  Torricellian  vacuum  is  filled  with  the  imponderable 
matter  of  light  and  heat,  and  colour  ; — the  doctrine  of  absolute 
weight,  lie  argues,  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a  downright 
absurdity,  and  the  word  vacuum  blotted  out  of  every  dic¬ 
tionary.  To  the  latter  proposition,  of  course,  we  cannot 
reasonably  object,  but  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  absolute  weight 
may  be  allowed  to  plead  for  some  little  tolerance,  until  balances’ 

3  C  re 
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shall  be  constructed  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  enable  us  to  weigh 
the  rays  of  colour,  and  heat  and  light,  and  of  air  in  the  re* 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump  exhausted  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  times  its  original  bulk,  thus  permitting  us  to  compare  their 
density  with  that  of  grosser  matter. — -The  same  theory  is,  our 
author  thinks,  applicable  to  gravitation. 

*  The  equal  distance,  Which  bodies  describe  in  equal  times,  whose  den¬ 
sities  are  altogether  unequal,  evidently  prove  that  weight  and  motion  are 
different  from  each  other;  and  that  the  acceleration  of  motion,  in  falling 
bodies,  depends  more  on  the  nature  of  the  medium,  in  which  they  are 
placed,  than  on  the  abstract  quantity  of  matter.  The  weight  of  a  body, 
and  the  motion  of  a  body,  do  not,  therefore,  altogether  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each;  we  may  consequently  infer,  that  this  accele¬ 
rated  motion  which  dense  bodies  acquire,  in  their  passage  from  great 
heights,  through  rare  media,  depends  more  on  the  difference  which  ex* 
ists  between  them  and  the  rarified  medium  through  which  they  pass,  than 
from  any  attracting  power  in  the  earth.  Gravitation,  therefore,  properly 
defined,  is  the  pressure  downwards  which  dense  bodies  produce  on  such 
as  are  rare,  and  levity  is  the  pressure  upwards,  which  rare  bodies  pro¬ 
duce  oh  such  as  are  dense.’  pp.  237,  238. 

It  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis, 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  ‘  scientifically  efficient  of  the  conclusion? 
as  might  be  wished.  It  has  unluckily  been  determined,  that 
in  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body  towards  the  earth,  its  velocity 
is  least  where  the  rarity  of  the  medium  through  which  it  falls 
is  greatest,  and,  conversely,  is  greatest  where  the  medium  is 
most  dense— which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  outfit  to 
occur  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  S.  :  so  that  we  must  still  think  it 
probable  that  some  way  or  other,  the  ‘  abstract  quantity  of 
matter’  has,  after  all,  some  share  in  the  acceleration. 

We  are  next  invited  to  consider  the  ‘gravity  and  levity 
of  gases,’  by  which  we  presume  our  author  means  us  to  under¬ 
stand  their  specific  gravity  or  relative  weight.  His  chief  ob¬ 
ject,  however,  in  this  and  some  of  the  following  chapters,  is 
to  prove  that  the  gases  do  not  act  upon  other  bodies  bv  their 
weight  or  pressure,  as  matter,  but  by  their  expansibility;  for 
though  all  bodies,  he  allows,  may  be  said  to  possess,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  levity  or  gravity,  yet  their  attributes  he 
contends,  are  not  to  be  taken  from  those  qualities  which  are 
secondary  and  accidental,  but  from  those  which  are  primary 
and  essential. 

‘  Whoever  reflects,’  he  observes,  ‘  on  the  forced  and  unnatural  means 
which  it  is  necessary  to  employ,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rarity  or  the  den¬ 
sity,  the  levity  or  gravity  of  air,  will  be  Jed  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  by 
these  attributes  that  its  power  ought  ever  to  be  meted  or  measured  for 
although  its  expansibility  is  not  only  equal  to,  but  much  greater  than  its 
weight,  its  weight  is  not  'equal  •  to,  but  much  less  than  it's  expansible 
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power.  Whenever  air  is  confined  in  close  vessels,  whose  solid  sides  have 
the  power  to  restrain  its  expansive  force,  it  may  then  be  said  to  subsist  in 
a  state  of  capacity  without  power,  of  density  and  rarity,  without  expansi¬ 
bility  ;  it  has  then  as- great  a  tendency  to  fall,  as  it  has  to  rise,  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  altogether  subservient  to  the  laws  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
closed  ;  in  cases  such  as  these,  it  is  internal  force  overcome  by  external 
resistance.’ 


If,  however,  this  external  resistance  be  removed,  then 
power  of  gas  is  .  ■*  -  '  1 

displayed  by  its  activity  :  it  neither  acts  by  virtue  of  its  density  or  ra* 
rity,  of  its  gravity  or  levity  :  it  does  not,  like  incompressible  bodies,  confine! 
itself  within  the  same  limited  bounds,  nor  press  upwards  or  downwards 
only,  from  its  levity  or  gravity,  but  expands  from  a  centre  to  the  whole 
circumference  equally  in  every  direction.  The  pressure  which  is  produced 
on  the  surrounding  medium  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases,  is  as  different 
from  the  pressure  which  is  produced  by  liquids,  as  it  is  from  the  pressure 
Which  is  produced  by  solids.’ 

As  this  error  of  confounding  the  attributes  of  gases  with 
those  of  liquids,  is  not  the  only  one  which  exists  in  this  igno¬ 
rant  age,  and  is  not  more  remarkable  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S. 
than  the  4  fashion  which  prevails  of  confounding  pressure  with 
resistance,  power  with  capacity  -’—before  he  proceeds  to  dis¬ 
close  all  the  important  consequences  of  his  newly-discovered 
theory  of  expansibility,  he  introduces  a  chapter  on  ‘expansi¬ 
bility  different  from  immobility,  and  mobility  from  flexibility,  . 
and  elasticity  it  being'of  great  importance  ‘  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  exists  between,  them,’  if  we  would  ‘understand 
the  various  phenomena  of  nature  which  take  place,’  and  more* 
especially,  if  we  wish  to  prove  that  c  gases  do  not  act  by  gra¬ 
vity  or  levity.’  The  observations  of  our  author  on  mobility  and 
immobility  appear  to  us  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  ver¬ 
bal'  criticism,  than  of  the  original  conceptions  or  profound 
views,  that  have  been  entertained  by  other  philosophers.  Mr. 

8.  considers  mobility  as  a  capacity  to  be  moved  or  acted  upon, 
while  Locke  has  termed  it  a  power  to  be  moved,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  a  vis  inertia,  It  is  perhaps,  of  little,  moment- 
which  of  these  terms  is  preferred  ;  the  nature  of  the  thing-  sig¬ 
nified  is  alone  of  importance  ;  and  provided  that  be  dearly  in> 
derstood,  all  these  forms  of  expression  may  safely  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  synonimous, 

On  the  subject  of  elasticity  Mr.  S.  appears  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  views  taken  of  It  by  other  authors,  and  he  bestows  warm 
commendation  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  because  4  with  that  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  discrimination,  which,  on  every  occasion,  he  is 
found  to  possess,’  he  defines  it  to  consist  of  “  a  force  in  bodies, 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves  to  the  position, 
from  whence  they  were  displaced  by  an  external  force”  Tjijs. 
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definition  appears  to  ns,'  as  it  does  to  Mr.  S.  to  be  at  one© 
clear  and  satisfactory,  and  fortified  as  it  is  by  a  reference  td 
the  authority  of  Newton,  can  hardly  bethought  to  require  any 
additional  support.  Yet  we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe,  for  the 
edification  of  our  scientific  readers,  the  masterly  illustration,  by 
which  Mr.  S.  has  endeavoured  to  make  a  plain  subject  still 
plainer. 

*  Elasticity  consequently  consists  of  two  properties  ;  of  weakness  and 
of  power,  of  passion  and  of  action,  of  suffering  to  be,  and  of  becomiq^ 
to  be;  of  flexibility,  through  the  agency  of  external  force  ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  of  re-action  from  internal  and  inherent  construction  ;  as  when 
Shakespeare  says,  “  When  splitting  winds  make  flexible  the  knees  of 
knotted  oaks,**  the  splitting  winds  constitute  the  external  cause,  by  which 
the  flexible  knees  of  knotted  oaks  were  made  to  bend.  Such  however  is 
the  internal  construction  of  the  fibres,  of  which  the  oak  is  composed,  that 
tluy  are  able  to  return  back  to  their  original  state,  as  soon  as  the  splitting 
wi/jds  have  ceased  to  raged 

From  this  subject  Mr.  Saumarcz proceeds  to  consider  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  those  bodies  which  are  ‘  essentially  expansible.’ 
These,  unlike  flexible  and  elastic  bodies,  which  he  observes, 
are  6  naturally  passive,  and  artificially  active, ^-are  naturally 
active,  and  artificially  inert;  they  are  made  flexible  by  pressure, 
but  are  expansible  without  it.'  Lest,  however,  the  properties 
of  expansibility,  elasticity,  and  flexibility,  should  still  be  con¬ 
founded  by  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  S.  pro¬ 
poses  to  submit  them  to  one  of  those  ‘  artificial J  experiments, 
to  which,  on  most  occasions,  he  seems  to  have  so  strong  an 
aversion. 

*  The  difference,’  he  observes,  'may  be  proved  by  simply  placing  a 
flexible,  an  elastic,  and  nn  expansible  body  together,  under  the  same  re¬ 
lative  situations.  If  a  small  portion  of  air  enclosed  in  a  large  bladder,  is 
placed  under  the  receiver  cf  an  air  pump,  with  a  piece  of  lead  or  steel,  the 
change  which  the  air  undergoes,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  other 
two. '  In  proportion  as  the  air  within  the  receiver  external  to  these  bodies, 
is  abstracted  by  exhaustion,  it  is  found  that  neither  the  steel  nor  lead  un¬ 
dergo  any  change  whatever  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  air  within  the  bladder 
dilates  and  expands  to  the  utmost  extent.’ 

We  have  never  seen  this  ingenious  experiment  performed, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  the  phenomena  would  be  precisely  such 
as  our  author  has  described. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  chapter,  Mr.  S.  observes,  that  in 
the  various  discussions  of  this  subject,  which  he  has  had  with 
men  of  science,  many  of  them  occupying  the  professorial 
chairs  in  the  various  schools  of  the  metropolis,  he  has  not 
4  found  an  individual  of  the  whole  mass,  who  had  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  expansibility  subsisting  as  an  inhe  rent  and  es¬ 
sential  power,  of  expansibility  independent  of  resistance  : 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  knowledge  was  limited  to  reaction 
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alone  ;  to  that  sort  of  power  which  is  derived  in  consequence 
of  external  pressure.’  Disheartening  as  this  consideration 
might  have  been  to  an  ordinary  mind,  yet  as  it  has  been  the  lot 
of  many  eminent  men  to  he  misunderstood  by  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  Mr.  S,  consoles  himself  by  referring  the  prejudices 
which  at  present  exist  on  these  subjects  to  ‘  former  errors, 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Profesor  Graves- 
ande,  and  other  commentators  on  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
have  been  called,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  the  original 
legatee.’  ‘  So  far,’  however,  is  our  author  ‘  from  considering 
these  laws,  to  be  law's  of  nature,’  that,  from  all  the  attention 
which  he  has  given  to  them,  i  he  is  bound  to  declare  they  are 
mere  assertions,  contrary  to  nature,  mere  abstract  terms,  which 
Require  a  condition  of  things  that  in  nature  does  not  exist,  but 
\yhich,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  presupposed.’ 

In  conformity  wit!)  these  views,  Mr.  S.  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  c  on  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  expansible 
power  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  the  resistance  they  are  able  to 
overcome,’  proceeds  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  laws  of 
motion  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  that  ornamental  stile 
of  reasoning  which  is  usually  most  admired  by  those  who  are 
least  solicitous  about  precision  of  thought.  It  is  difficult  to  sup¬ 
press  a  smile  on  finding  the  profound  deductions  of  the  author 
of  the  Principia,  attempted  to  be  overturned  by  such  ratioci¬ 
nation  as  the  following  ; 

(  Notwithstanding  this  most  obvious  truth,  (that  resistance  diminishes 
and  ultimately  destroys  action)  it  is  nevertheless  contended  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  the  motion  produced  in  different  bodies,  is  occasioned  by  a 
mutuality  of  power,  (we  presume  the  author  refers  to  the  law  of  action 
and  reaction  being  equal]]  subsisting  between  them.  It  is  far  otherwise  ; 
such- is  the  absolute  inertness  of  the  body  which  is  to  be  moved,  that  it  is 
not  only  indebted  to  the  efficacy  of  the  moving  power  for  the  velocity, 
but  for  the  line  of  motion  also,  which  is  produced.  The  degree  of  motion 
which  is  produced  is  the  proof  or  test  which  subsists  of  the  power  in  the 
one,  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  other.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  inhe¬ 
rent  power  of  acting  which  animated  beings  in  general  possess,  that  they 
are  enabled  to  overcome  resistance  and  produce  action,  to  act  without 
being  acted  upon,  to  move  without  being  moved  ;  that  a  horse  is  enabled 
to  draw  a  cart,  without  the  cart  drawing  the  horse;  that  the  pen  with 
which  I  write  is  enabled  to  describe  the  letters  I  am  writing,  the  paper 
having  the  capacity  alone  of  resisting  the  impulse  which  it  receives  from 
my  pen:  the  degree  of  action  which  is  produced,  does  not  so  much  arise 
from  magnitude,  as  from  internal  energy;  from  the  quantity  of  ponderable 
matter,  as  from  activity  and  skill.  It  is  by  means  such  as  these,  that  the 
strong  in  mind,  but  weak  in  body,  are  often  enabled  to  overcome  the 
8Tong  in  body  but  weak  in  mind.  It  is  in  the  skill  which  experience  is 
often  capable  of  producing,  that  the  expert  swordsman  is  enabled  to  over¬ 
come  the  awkward  Tustic  ;  by  which  the  little  David  was  able  to  slay  the 
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great  Goliah.  It  is  this  power  which,  in  fact,  constitutes,  really  and 
truly,  not  only  vis  motus,  but  vis  inertias  also  ;  a  power  to  move,  as  well 
as  a  power  to  be  quiet ;  a  power  to  act,  and  to  resist,  as  well  as  a  power 
to  yield,  and.  to  follow  impressions  communicated  and  received.*  p.  273. 

Again  ; 

<  So  far,  however,  from  supposing  that  in  the  motions  which  different 
bodies  display,  there  subsists  between  them  a  mutuality  of  action,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  asserts  ;  that  a  cart  draws  a  horse,  as  much  as  a  horse 
draws  a  cart  ;  that  a  stone  presses  the  finger,  as  much  as  the  finger  presses 
the  stone ;  I  contend  on  the  contrary,  that  an  assertion  such  as  this,  is 
erroneous  in  the  extreme  ;  that  it  is  thereby  asciibing  equal  powers  to  un¬ 
equal  causes  ;  confounding  together  inanimate  with  animated  beings,  as 
well  as  different  kinds  of  matter,  whose  nature  and  properties  are  altoge¬ 
ther  different  ;  death  and  life,  passion  and  action  ;  things  that  are  moved, 
with  those  that  have  the  power  of  moving  ;  things  which  derive  power- 
through  the  medium  of  participation  by  an  external  force,  with  those 
which  possess  it  essentially,  and  in  actuality  ;  and,  finally,  reaction  itself 
with  resistance.*  p.  276. 

This  e  pretended  law,’  indeed,  seems  to  he  peculiarly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  vengeance  of  Mr.  Saumarez  ;  and  truly  in  a  very- 
summary  manner  does' he  dispose  of  it. 

*  The  illustrious  author  not  only  made  it  without  proof,  but  contrary 
to  every  principle  in  nature.* — ‘  So  far  from  admitting  the  legitimacy  of 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  third  law  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  founded,  I 
contend  that,  instead  of  reaction  being  always  equal  and  contrary  to  ac¬ 
tion  ,  it  is  not  equal,  but  that  it  is  always  less.  I  deny  altogether  the 
third  law.*  p.  276. 

In  the  chapter  which  follows  this  famous  display  of  what 
paay  be  called  the  argumeutum  baculinum,  our  author  endea¬ 
vours  to  fortify  his  hypothesis,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  other  gaseous  bodies  is  to  he  referred  to 
their  expansibility  as  air,  and  not  to  their  weight  as  matter  ; 
and  he  does  it,  we  speak  seriously,  with  a  strictness  of  me¬ 
thod  and  of  reasoning,  which  renders  this  chapter,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  whole  work. 
The  attempt  at  least  is  not  unphilosophical — though  we  cannot 
say,  we  think  it  by  any  means  conducted  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  commences  with  n  protest  of  dissent  from  the  commonly 
received  opinion  of  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  So  far,*  says  Mr.  S.  4  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  supporting 
the  upper,  the_ upper  strata  are  rather  pressed  up  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  lower  :  instead  of  a  progressive  and  gradual  sinking  and  condensing 
of  the  whole  mass  from  top  to  bottom,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general 
rising  and  lifting  up  of  the  whole  mass,  from  the  bottom  towards  the  top.* 

]But  we  must  hasten  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  our 
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author’s  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  to 
be  attributed  to  its  expansibility.  First,  he  took  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres  generally  employed  in  experiments  with  the  air  pump  ; 
and,  placing  them  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  he 
found  their  cohesion  remained  undiminished,  so  long  as  the 
air  was  of  the  same  density  within  the  receiver  as  without, 
though  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  atmos- 
pheres  :  but  when  the  air  was  exhausted,  they  of  course  sepa¬ 
rated  immediately.  Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  au¬ 
thor’s  proposition  is,  that  the  pressure  of  air  is  the  pressure 
of  expansibility  alone ,  and  this  experiment,  we  apprehend, 
merely  proves  that  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air,  and  its 
elasticity  or  expansibility  are  precisely  equal,  and  exactly 
balance  each  other.  Secondly,  he  placed  a  cylinder,  having  a 
species  of  bladder  tied  over  it,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump,  when,  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder,  the 
bladder  burst,  though  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  did 
not  exceed  ten  grains.  The  effect  in  this  instance  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced  by  its  expansibility  ;  but  surely  a  particu¬ 
lar  effect  of  one  of  the  properties  of  air  will  not  justify  an 
universal  conclusion  that  all  its  effects  are  the  result  of  this  one 
single  property.  Further,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  at¬ 
tributing,  by  any  perversion  of  reasoning,  the  effect  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  to  weight  and  not  to  expansibility,  he  repeated  the 
experiment,  but  tied  the  bladder  over  an  open  frame,  and 
when  the  air  was  exhausted  he  found  it  sustained  a  weight 
of  eighteen  pounds,  which  he  had  placed  upon  it  previously,  ap¬ 
parently  as  well  as  it  could  have  done  in  the  open  air  !  He  ex¬ 
amined,  too,  the  effect  of  air  upon  the  Torricellian  tube  or  com¬ 
mon  Barometer.  Placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
and  exhausting  the  air,  he  found  that  the  mercury  might  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  twenty -nine  inches  and  a  half,  by  admit¬ 
ting  aquantityof  air'(from  a  bladder  connected  with  the  receiver 
by  a  stop  cock,)  in  weight  somewhere  about  thirty  grains. 
He  then  put  two  grains  of  lead  upon  the  mercury  in 
in  the  basin  and  again  exhausted  the  air,  but  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  sunk  to  the  same  level  with  that  in  the  basin.  This 
indeed  cannot  be  termed  a  6  sophisticated’  experiment,  but 
our  author  gives  it  a  very  proper  epithet  when  he  calls  it  a 6  sim¬ 
ple  one. — He  tried  also  "the  effects  of  hydrogene,  oxygene,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  &c.  and  used  tubes  of  different  diameters  but 
of  equal  length :  the  effect  was  the  same  with  all  ;  they  all 
raised  the  mercury  to  the  same  height. — From  the  result  ot 
these  various  experiments,  Mr.  S.  proposes  that  the  instrument 
called  a  barometer,  should  henceforward  be  an  anaployneter , 

‘  a  meter  or  measurer  of  expansibility.’ 

VOL.  IX.  3  D 
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H  aving  so  triumphantly  overturned  what  lie  deems  the  in¬ 
veterate  error  of  attributing  the  pressure  of  air  to  its  weight, 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  treat  with  ridicule  and 
contempt  the  deductions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it  by 
philosophers.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  e  false  philosophy,5 
he  observes,  that  it  has  been 

*  —  affirmed,  and  continues  to  be  believed  at  this  time  as  a  true  article 
of  philosophical  faith,  that  the  absolute  weight,  or  perpendicular  pressure 
downwards  of  the  atmospheric  column,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  in 
the  proportion  of  15  or  16  pounds  to  every  square  inch  of  surface  ;  and  as 
there  are  144  square  inches  to  every  square  foot,  these  must  consequently 
sustain  a  pressure  of  weight  equal  to  2,880  pounds.  Supposing  therefore, 
that  a  ma-n  in  an  erect  posture  covers  a  surface  <  ommensurate  to  a  square 
of  16  inches  (a  calculation  very  moderate,)  it  must  in  that  case  follow, 
that  the  perpendicular  pressure  upon  him  is  equal  in  weight  to  2,880 
pounds  ;  but  alas!  if  he  should  have  lips  thick,  nose  flat,  cheekbones  pro  - 
minent,  ears  expanded*  hat  broad  brimmed,  &c.  &c. 5  312. 

i  Whatever  reprehension  such  conceits  might  merit,  if  they  were 
merely  intended  to  astonish  the  ignorant,  by  an  idle  display  of  the  won¬ 
derful  powers  possessed  by  natural  means,  they  become  absolutely  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  laughable,  when  they  are  maintained  as  fundamental  truths,  by 
the  wisest  of  the  wise/  313. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  S.  had  condescended  to 
explain,  in  what  way  it  happens  that  his  pressure  of  expansibi¬ 
lity  differs  so  remarkably  in  its  effects  from  that  attributed  by 
other  philosophers  to  weight,  and  what  might  be  the  precise 
ratio  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  Until  we  reached  this 
point,  we  thought  the  author  was  contending  merely  that  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  pressure  were  assigned  to  an  improper 
cause.  It  now  appears  that  we  have  been  equally  wrong  in 
calculating  its  effects.  By  and  bye,  perhaps,  we  shall  hear  that 
alt  the  calculations  of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  are 
equally  erroneous,  equally  founded  on  unauthorized  data, 
and  ‘  false  facts.’ 

The  chapter  concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  equal  diffusion  of  its  parts, 
and  on  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  natural  means  for 
the  preservation  of  its  purity.  Ever  since  the  labours  of 
Priestley  opened  this  field  to  our  view,  a  notion  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  that,  by  some  unknown  process,  a  reproduction  of 
oxygene  must  take  place  to  counterbalance  the  consumption; 
and  Mr.  S.  thinks  if  it  did  not,  that  the  atmosphere,  ‘  long 
before  this  advanced  period  of  the  world,  would  have  been 
contaminated-,  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  animation, 
and  the  generation  of  ignition.’  This  conclusion,  though  it 
has  been  extensively  adopted,  rests  too  much  on  conjecture  to 
be  in  titled  to  implicit  faith  ;  and  we  observe  that  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  Mr.  Dalton  has  entered 
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into  a  calculation  which  renders  it  probable,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  respiration  of  animals  and  other 
causes,  from  the  creation  to  the  present  period,  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  actual  proportion  now  found  to  exist  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

We  find  ourselves  compelled  by  the  length  to  which  our 
observations  have  already  extended,  to  pass  over  the  remaining 
chapters  of  this  work  as  briefly  as  possible.  They  relate  to 
colorification  on  the  production  of  colour;  to  temperature, 
comprehending  refrigeration  and  calorification,  the  latter  of 
which  is  made  to  include  ‘the  nature  and  cause  of  earthquakes 
to  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  matter,  and  the  formation 
of  rain  ;  to  comets,  or  ‘the  means  by  which  the  matter  of  one 
system  is  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  matter  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;’  and  finally  to  the  laws  of  motion. 

The  theory  of  colour,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
ascribing  colour  to  the  union  which  takes  place  between  the  so¬ 
lar  rays  and  the  matter  of  the  medium  through  which  they  pass, 
is  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  iength  ;  but,  nothing,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  is  added  to  its  evidence.  In  the  chapter 
on  temperature,  cold  is  considered  to  be  as  much  a  positive 
quality  as  the  cause  of  heat ;  and  Dr.  Black’s  doctrine  of  latent 
heat  is  exploded,  because  it  drives  us  to  4  the  absurdity  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  different  definitions  for  one  and  the  same  substance,5 
4  a  definition  of  fire  in  a  sensible,  and  another  in  a  latent  state 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  account  in  some  other  way  than  that 
suggested  by  Dr.  Black,  for  the  liberation  of  about  90G&  of  heat 
given  out  by  steam  during  its  condensation.  According  to 
Mr.  S.  fire  ‘  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  essential  attributes 
belonging  either  to  the  resistance  of  solid,  or  the  mobility  of 
liquid  matter  ;  neither  are  there  any  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  different  rays  of  light,  which  flow  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  planetary  system,  are  igneous  or  calorific  rays.’  In 
quoting  the  results  of  Dr.  Herschell’s  experiments,  however, 
relative  to  the  power  of  the  raj^s  of  light  in  producing  tem¬ 
perature,  he  is  egregiously  mistaken  in  thinking  that  these 
experiments  prove  nothing  with  respect  to  the  temperature  of 
pure  light  because  that,  while  ‘  the  colorific  rays,  which  were 
separated  from  the  colourless,  manifested  all  the  phenomena 
of  colour  and  temperature,  the  colourless,  on  the  contrary, 
were  altogether  insensible  and  invisible.’  The  fact  is,  that 
in  the  experiments  alluded  to,  the  invisible  or  colourless  rays, 
as  Mr.  8.  calls  them,  manifested  the  greatest  heating  power. 
In  a  statement  of  them,  which  now  lies  before  us,  we  find  that 
the  thermometer  in  the  most  powerfully  heating  part  of  the 
coloured  spectrum  (the  full  red)  rose  in  2|  minutes  from 
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56°  to  72°:  while  “quite  out  of  the  visible  light”  it  rose  in 
the  same  time  from  6 1°.  to  79°;  and  this  was  about  half  an 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  red  ray,  and  where  there  was 
no  illumination  whatever  in  the  focus.  It  will  be  but  fair, 
however,  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  our  author’s  ex¬ 
position  of  his  own  views.  In  remarking  on  the  well  known 
fact,  that  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  a  black  body,  a 
piece  of  cloth  for  instance,  causes  a  greater  evolution  of  heat 
than  in  falling  upon  a  white  or  any  other  coloured  body  : 

- c  according  to  the  present  doctrine  of  fire,’  observes  Mr-  S,  *  this 

difference  is  altogether  inexplicable :  but  according  to  the  principles 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  develope,  they  are  the  effect  naturally 
flowing  from  the  cause.  We  find  the  coloured,  and,  consequently,  the 
combined  rays  of  the  sun  produce  heat;  they  produce  heat  because  they 
are  combined  ;  and  they  are  combined,  because  they  are  found  to  excite 
the  sensation  of  heat.  The  degree  of  heat  these  rays  are  found  to 
excite,  will  always  depend  on  the  intimacy  of  the  combination,  and  the 
nature  of  the  colour  will  arise  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  particles  of  matter  with  which  the  union  is  effected.  The  purest 
rays,  therefore,  which  subsist  in  an  elementary  and  unconfined  state,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  are  destitute  of  fire  and  colour.’  956. 

*  So  far  therefore,’  he  concludes,  4  from  fire  being  a  simple,  elementary 
body,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  one  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  and  factitious,  and  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  light  and 
opake  matter,  as  the  prismatic  colours  to  atmosphere  and  light  ;  the 
opake  matter  becoming  the  pabulum  to  light,  and  light  the  pabulum 
to  opake  matter,  the  result  of  which  is  the  generation  of  fire  ;  fire, 
therefore,  neither  inheres  in  any  part  of  the  materials  of  which  the  world 
is  composed,  nor  in  the  pure  solar  rays  :  the  immediate  and  proximate 
cause  appears  to  consist  in  the  chemical  union,  and  combination,  which 
has  been  accomplished  between  both.’  364. 

Connected  with  this  chapter,  Mr.  S.  has  introduced  some 
observations  ‘on  the  power  of  fire  over  liquids  and  gases,’ 
and  <  on  the  cause  and  nature  of  earthquakes.’  In  the  for¬ 
mer  he  endeavours  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the 
conversion  of  water  into  vapour  by  the  action  of  heat,  and 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  rays ;  a  distinction  he  thinks 
which  proves  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  agents,  and 
*  manifests  that  the  power  of  the  solar  rays  far  exceeds  the 
power  of  caloric  or  6re.’  And  as  to  earthquakes,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that,  they  will  “  more  especially  take  place  in  those 
situations  of  the  world,  where  bituminous  and  sulphurous 
strata  and  other  substances  exist,  constituting  the  pabulum 
with  which  the  matter  of  light  may  unite  and  become  ignited.” 
We  must  really  be  excused  from  following  Mr.  S.  in  his 
speculations  upon  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  at  the  creatiop  :  nor  shall  we  detain  ourselves  vyitij 
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his  observations  on  the  c  decomposition  of  atmospheric  mat- 
ter,  and  the  formation  of  rain,’  further  than  to  observe,  that 
in  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogene  and  oxgvene  gases, 
he  supposes  the  water  which  is  produced,  not  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  th  ese  gases,  but  separated  from  them.  The 
gases  lie  appears  to  think  are  decomposed,  not  combined. 
The  chapter  on  4  Comets’  is  an  attempt  to  assign  to  these 
bodies  a  particular  purpose  and  office  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe.  The  essential  property  of  expanding  which  many 
substances  possess,  is  so  great,  and  the  resistance  offered  to  it 
is  so  small  in  the  higher  regions  of  space,  that  Mr.  S.  con¬ 
ceives  the  air  in  those  regions  would  4  dilate  to  its  utmost 
probable  extent,  and  diffuse  itself  to  the  utmost  regions  of* 
space  ;  so  that  all  the  materials  on  this  earth,  which  subserve 
to  the  process  of  vaporization,  would  long  before  this  period, 
have  been  dissipated  and  elevated  to  distant  worlds,  if  there 
did  not  exist  some  means  by  which  those  consequences  are 
prevented.’  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  S.  that  comets  are  4  the 
instruments  employed  to  perform  this  beneficial  purpose.’ 
The  last  chapter  is  4  on  the  Laws  of  motion.’  Of  this  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  S.  endeavours  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  seriousness  to  prove,  that  those  laid  down  by  Newton 
are  absolutely  erroneous. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  singular  work  ;  on 
which  our  readers,  we  fear,  will  think  that  we  have  bestowed 
a  degree  of  attention  a  good  deal  disproportionate  to  its  merits  ; 
and,  in  truth,  in  reviewing  it  at  the  length  we  have  done,  we 
have  less  regarded  what  the  author  has  accomplished,  than 
what  he  has  dared — less  the  deed  than  the  attempt.  If  we 
have,  approached  Mr.  S.  with  somewhat  less  deference  than 
may  be  thought  due  to  a  person  who  sets  up  for  the  Luther  of 
*  physiological  and  physical  science,’  we  can  truly  say  that  we 
are  conscious  of  no  feeling  of  envy  or  ill  will :  and  Mr.  S.  will 
no  doubt  easily  console  himself  for  the  freedom  of  our  strictures,  ' 
in  the  acclamations  with  which  he  has  been  hailed  by  certain 
other  censors  of  our  literature.  In  many  points  of  far  more 
importance,  after  all,  than  speculations  of  philosophy,  we  are 
happy  to  find  him  irreproachable.  His  heterodoxy  extends  rm 
farther  than  to  subjects  of  science  :  his  feelings,  where  mo¬ 
dern  philosophers  are  not  in  question,  are  uniformly  benevo¬ 
lent  ;  and  throughout  the  work  he  manifests  a  sincere  regard 
to  the  authority  of  revealed  truth. 
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***  We  beg  leave  to  inform  our  readers,  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
?er  publishing  the  future  numbers  of  this  Journal  with  greater  typographical  neat¬ 
ness' and  accuracy. - The  General  index  to  vol.  viii.  which,  from  circumstances 

of  c  peculiar  and  urgent  nature,  has  been  hitherto  delayed,  will  be  found  (together 
with  that  for  the  present  volume)  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  number  for  July  :  and 
that  number  will  form  the  first  of  a  new  volume,  the  increased  quantity  of  letter- 

press  rendering  the  division  into  parts  inconvenient. - For  the  accommodation  of 

those  persons  who  have  discontinued  the  Review,  the  Index  to  vol.  viii.  may  be  had 
gratis,  by  applying  to  publishers. 
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